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Preface 


This expanded edition attempts to fill the same 
funetion as its earher self, to provide teachers and 
students with a useful selection of postmodern 
and related writings in a broad historical context. 
The problem with introducing students to any 
discussion of postmodernism is not merely the 
notorious difficulties of the meaning of the term. 
It is that most students do not adequately under- 
stand what 1s modern, what it is whose obsolescence 
the term ‘‘postmodern” presumably announces. 
Any discussion of postmodernism assumes a 
great deal of knowledge about modernism, or mod- 
ernity, or the modern world, without which the 
distinctive and polemical import of the postmo- 
dern cannot be understood. The purpose of the 
present volume is to fill that void by putting post- 
modernism in context. Certainly this is a task to 
which no anthology can be adequate, vet some 
attempt in that direction is, I believe, better than 
none. 

The revised edition presents 14 new authors and 
20 new selections, most of them recent writers 
either expressing or criticizing postmodernism. 
In making the selections I have tried to include 
primary texts that are either of historical impor- 
tance, or that represent an historically important 
perspective. I have preferred exemplifications of 
modernism and postmodernism to commentaries 
on them. My introductions, to the volume and 
each part, have been revised. Though primarily a 
philosophical anthology, enough work in litera- 
ture, sociology, and the arts has been included to 
at least show the relation of philosophical to non- 
philosophical modernism and_ postmodernism. 


Every effort has been made to render the anthol- 
ogy convenient for use by faculty and students: a 
brief introductory essay begins each of its three 
parts; headers introduce each writer; and the 
source of each selection is clearly given on the 
first page, the preposition “from” indicating that 
not all of the named text 1s reproduced, with 
ellipses in the text to mark deletions. My annota- 
tions appear as footnotes, while author's notes 
are always endnotes [with my _ interpolations 
bracketed] or in rare cases asterisked below the 
text (authors’ notes have been renumbered to be 
continuous). Parts I and IJ are arranged chrono- 
logically. Since the expanded Part III is now orga- 
nized into four thematic sections, chronological 
order does not hold across them. 

The original impetus for this project came 
from Stephan Chambers. Steve Smith ably took it 
over, and made this new edition possible. Jeffrey 
Dean and Beth Remmes have been utterly helpful 
in ushering it into print. Anthony Grahame 
has saved me from numerous typographical embar- 
rassments. I have benefited from the advice and 
comments of Al Anderson, Elizabeth Baeten, Bet- 
tina Bergo, Jeffrey Bloechl, Tian-yu Cao, 
Tina Chanter, Fred Evans, Lewis Gordon, Peter 
Kaufman, Frank Kirkland, Len Lawlor, Tommy 
Lott, Michael Naas, Lucius Outlaw, Robin Reisen- 
feld, Margaret Rose, Denise Schaeffer, Jacqueline 
Scott, James Schmidt, Brian Seitz, Fred Tauber, 
Tom Thorp, and Jack Weinstein. They are guilty 
only of offering information and suggestions, not all 
of which I have followed. The final choices, hence 


misjudgments and errors, are mine alone. 
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Introduction 


The term “postmodern” has become a popular 
label for something about the life and thought of 
recent decades in the most developed societies. It 
both refers to phenomena in the real world, and to 
an intellectual movement, or rather, a not very 
happy family of intellectual movements. But to 
paraphrase Tolstoy, dysfunctional families are the 
most interesting ones. The members of the post- 
modern family not only express conflicting views, 
but are interested in barely overlapping subject 
matters: art, communications media, history, eco- 
nomics, politics, ethics, cosmology, theology, met- 
hodology, literature, education. Some of the most 
important members of the family refuse to be called 
by the family name. And there are distant relations 
who deny that they are related at all. 

Philosophical opinion regarding the postmodern 
family is deeply divided. For some, postmodernism 
connotes the final escape from the stultifying legacy 
of modern European theology, metaphysics, 
authoritarianism, colonialism, patriarchy, racism, 
and domination. To others it represents the at- 
tempt by disgruntled left-wing intellectuals to des- 
troy Western civilization. To yet others it labels a 
goofy collection of hermetically obscure writers 
who are really talking about nothing at all. 

All three reactions are misguided. Certainly the 
term “postmodern,” like any slogan widely used, 
has been attached to so many different kinds of 
intellectual, social, and artistic phenomena that it 
can be subjected to easy ridicule as hopelessly am- 
biguous or empty. This shows only that it is a 
mistake to seek a single, essential meaning applic- 
able to all the term’s instances. As one of the in- 
spirers of postmodernism would say, the members 
of the postmodern clan resemble each other in the 


overlapping way that family members do; two 
members may share the same eye color, one of 
these may have the same shape ears as a third, the 
third may have the same hair color as a fourth, and 
so on. More important than discovering an essential 
commonality 1s recognizing that there are some 
important new developments in the world that 
deserve examination, that ‘postmodern’ labels 
some of them, and that there are some very import- 
ant works, raising deep questions, that are likewise 
labeled. Neither members of the family, nor their 
critics, ought to be too concerned with the name. 
Theoretical labels are nothing to be feared, they 
have a purpose as long as they are thought’s ser- 
vant, rather than its master. Postmodernism de- 
serves careful, sober scrutiny, devoid of trendy 
enthusiasm, indignant condemnation, or reaction- 
ary fear. Its appearance is unlikely either to save the 
Western world or destroy it. 

When philosophers use the word “‘postmodern- 
ism” they usually mean to refer toa movement that 
developed in France in the 1960s, which could 
more precisely be called “post-structuralism,” 
along with subsequent and related developments. 
They have in mind that this movement denies the 
possibility of “realist” knowledge, objective know- 
ledge of the world independent of the knower, 
“univocal” (single or primary) meaning of words 
and texts, the unity of the human self, even the very 
notion of truth, as well as the cogency of the dis- 
tinctions between rational inquiry and_ political 
action, literal and metaphorical meaning, and sci- 
ence and art. Simply put, they regard it as rejecting 
most of the fundamental intellectual pillars of 
modern Western civilization. They may further 
associate this rejection with political movements 
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like multiculturalism, feminism, and the critique of 
Eurocentrism, which regard the rejected notions as 
the ideology of a privileged sexual, ethnic, cultural 
and economic group, and aim to subvert their priv- 
ilege in favor of the disenfranchised. 

This view is neither entirely right nor entirely 
wrong. There are writers who make the philosoph- 
ical denials listed above, and there is a connection 
between some of them and the political aims 
of feminists, multiculturalists, and critics of Euro- 
centrism. But not everyone who engages in the 
postmodern critique of truth or meaning can be 
politically characterized; and certainly not all femi- 
nists or multiculturalists accept postmodernism. 
Postmodernism, multiculturalism, feminism, and 
the critique of Eurocentrism represent overlapping 
but different intellectual tendencies. 

At a minimum, “postmodern” implies that 
something about recent society or thought in the 
‘‘advanced”’ societies since, let us say, the 1960s, 
reveals a discontinuity with earlier phases of the 
modern period, hence with the socio-cultural 
forms, or ideas and methods, characteristic of 
modern Western culture. This discontinuity may 
cut so deep as to signal the ‘‘end”’ of the modern, or 
may indicate merely a novel phase within the 
modern. Those who affirm that these changes are 
inescapable facts, or who affirm the implied cri- 
tique of older principles, are thus in some sense 
‘“postmodernists,”’ adherents of “postmodernism.” 
In this way, postmodernism is the latest wave in the 
critique of the Enlightenment, the criticism of the 
principles characteristic of modern Western society 
that trace their legacy to the eighteenth century. 
Such critique is nothing new; modernity has been 
criticizing itself all its life. Some postmodernists are 
concerned only to make the historical claim that 
modernity is at an end, or has entered a new phase, 
while others argue normatively that it ought to end, 
that it was wrong or unsupportable. Some reject 
modernity, while some only question it, problem- 
atize it, without advocating any alternative. And 
some never speak of “tthe modern” or ‘‘modern- 
ism” at all, but instead criticize certain principles 
that most would regard as essential to the modern 
world. 

Facing all this diversity, the sincere observer of 
the debate may be understandably confused. The 
present volume attempts to lift some of the confu- 
sion. The aim is to arm the reader with most of the 
background that is necessary to participate in the 
current debate over postmodernism among phil- 
osophers. That means knowing something about: 
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the modern period, or the characteristic doctrines 
of modern philosophy that postmodernism is criti- 
cizing; the wide variety of criticisms of modern 
thought that are current today, which are by no 
means exhausted by postmodernism, and postmod- 
ernism as it is expressed in a number of fields — 
architecture, literature, sociology — not just phil- 
osophy. The effect of this contextualization will be 
to render postmodernism less mysterious and less 
frightening, which may also make it less exciting. 
Whether the last effect is for good or ill will be up to 
the reader. 


I The History of Postmodernism 


The term “postmodern,” understood as distin- 
guishing the contemporary scene from the modern, 
seems first to have been used in 1917 by the 
German philosopher Rudolf Pannwitz to describe 
the “nihilism” of twentieth-century Western cul- 
ture, a theme he took from Friedrich Nietzsche.' It 
resurfaced in the work of the Spanish literary critic 
Federico de Onis in 1934 to refer to the backlash 
against literary modernism.” It first appeared in 
English in 1939, used in two very different ways, 
by the theologian Bernard Iddings Bell, signifying 
the recognition of the failure of secular modernism 
and a return to religion,’ and by the historian 
Arnold Toynbee to refer to the post-World War 
I rise of mass society, in which the working class 
surpasses the capitalist class in importance.’ It was 
then employed in literary criticism in the 1950s and 
1960s, referring to the reaction against literary 
modernism, and in the 1970s was pressed into 
analogous use in architecture. Also in the 1970s 
it began to be connected with analysis of ‘“‘post- 


' See Rudolf Pannwitz, Die Krisis der Europaeischen 


Kultur (Nuremberg: Hans Carl, 1917), p. 64. 

2 See Federico de Onis, Antologia de la Poesia espanola 
e hispanoamericana: 1882-1932 (Madrid, 1934), pp. 
xvili-xix. For the best historical discussion of the term, 
and the best bibliographical account of postmodernism in 
general, see Margaret Rose’s The Post-Modern and the 
Post-Industrial: A Critical Analysis (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University, 1991). 

3 Bernard Iddings Bell, Religion For Living: A Book for 
Postmodernists (London: The Religious Book Club, 1939). 
I thank Margaret Rose for bringing this reference to my 
attention. 

+ Arnold Toynbee, 4 Study of History (London: Oxford 
University, 1939), vol. 5, p. 43. Toynbee referred to post- 
modernism again in volume 8, published 1954, p. 338. 


industrial” socrety, the increasingly service- or 
knowledge-dominated economies of the most ad- 
vanced socienes after World War IL. In philosophy 
it came in the 1980s to refer primarily to French 
post-structuralist philosophy, and secondarily to a 
general rcaction against modern rationalism, uto- 
pianism, and what came to be called ‘foundation- 
alism,” the traditional philosophical attempt to 
justify knowledge by rooting it in uneriticizable 
first principles or sense-data or both. Eventually, 
“postmodern” burst into popular usage as a term 
for everything from rock videos to the demograph- 
ics of Los Angeles to the whole cultural style and 
mood of recent decades. 


Despite the divergence among these usages of 


“postmodern” one could find some commonality 
centering on: a recognition of pluralism and inde- 
terminacy in the world that modern or modernist 
thought had evidently sought to disavow, hence a 
renunciation of intellectual hopes for simplicity, 
completeness and certainty; a new focus on repre- 
sentation or images or information or cultural signs 
as occupying a dominant position in social life; and 
an acceptance of play and fictionalization in cultural 
fields that had earlier sought a serious, realist truth. 
This is a vague commonality, to be sure. In order to 
gain some finer resolution in our picture, let us 
focus on the development of the most famous strain 
of postmodernism in philosophy. For this we must 
travel to France. 

In the 1960s philosophy in France underwent a 
major change. A new group of young intellectuals 
emerged who were not only deeply critical of the 
French academic and political establishment — a 
rebelliousness not new in French intellectual circles 
— but also critical of the very forms of radical 
philosophy that had given the establishment head- 
aches in the past, primarily, Marxism and existen- 
tialism, and to some extent phenomenology and 
psychoanalysis as well.? Marxism, existentialism, 
and phenomenology had been, perhaps awkwardly, 
combined by the great French philosophers of the 
middle of the century, especially Jean-Paul Sartre 
and Maurice Merleau-Ponty, along with a dash of 
Freudian psychoanalysis. These intellectual move- 
ments had pictured the individual human subject 
or consciousness as alienated in contemporary soci- 
ety, estranged from his or her authentic modes of 
experience and being — whether the source of that 


For some of this story, see Vincent Descombes, Vod- 
ern French Philosophy, trans. L.. Schott-Fox and J. M. 
Harding (New York: Cambridge University, 1980). 
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estrangement was capitalism (for Marxism), the 
scientific naturalism pervading modern Western 
culture (for phenomenology), excessively repres- 
sive social mores (for Freud), bureaucratically 
organized social life and mass culture (for existen- 
tialism), or religion (for all of them). Methodologic- 
ally, they rejected the behef that the study of 
humanity could be modeled on or reduced to the 
physical sciences, hence they avoided behaviorism 
and naturalism. Unlike physics, chemistry, or biol- 
ogy the human sciences must understand the ex- 
perience, the first person point of view, of their 
objects of study: they are concerned not merely 
with facts but with the meaning of facts for human 
subjects.” To diagnose contemporary alienation 
they produced an_ historical analysis of how 
human society and the human self develop over 
time, in order to see how and why modern eiviliza- 
tion had gone wrong. What was needed, it seemed, 
was a return to the truc, or authentic, or free, or 
integrated human self as the center of lived experi- 
ence. This meant not an abandonment of modern 
industry, technology, and secularism, but some 
reconstruction of society (for Marx), or of moral 
culture (for Freud), or of our openness to the vicis- 
situdes of our own authentic experience (for phe- 
nomenology and existentialism). 

Now, Marxism, existentialism, phenomenology, 
and psychoanalysis never ruled the academic roost 
in France or anywhere else (exempting of course 
the case of Marxism in communist societies, where 
it had official status). They represented the major 
theoretical opposition to the status quo in the first 
half of the century. Young intellectuals dissatisfied 
with the neo-Scholastic, rationalistic, neo-Kantian, 
theologically- or scientifically-oriented forms of 
thought dominant in the academy — all of which 
seemed well-suited to endorsing institutional and 
political authorities — tended to see these move- 
ments as the main alternatives. In the post-World 
War II period they constituted a major intellectual 
subculture in Europe, gradually influencing 
American thought as well. 

The new French philosophers of the 1960s 
including Gilles Deleuze, Luce Ingary, Jean- 


6 Marxism, under some interpretations, is an exception 


to this trend. Some, emphasizing Marx’s aspirations 
to historical determinism, have aspired to the model 
of the sciences, while others, more concerned with indi- 
vidualism and alienation (sometimes called ‘Western 
Marxists”), have rejected pretensions to scientific meth- 
odology. 
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Francois Lyotard, and above all, Jacques Derrida 
and Michel Foucault — also wanted to fight the 
political and academic establishment. But their ap- 
proach was different from that of Sartre and Mer- 
leau-Ponty. They had been schooled by another 
theoretical movement, structuralism, developed 
by linguists Ferdinand de Saussure and Roman 
Jakobson, and championed in mid-century by the 
French anthropologist Claude Lévi-Strauss. Struc- 
turalism rejected the centrality of the self and its 
historical development that had characterized 
Marxism, existentialism, phenomenology, and psy- 
choanalysis. The social or human sciences, like 
anthropology, linguistics, and philosophy, needed 
to focus instead on the supra-individual structures 
of language, ritual, and kinship which make the 
individual what he or she is. Simply put, it is not 
the self that creates culture, it is culture that creates 
the self. The study of abstract relations within 
systems or ‘‘codes”’ of cultural signs (words, family 
relations, etc.) is the key to understanding human 
existence. Structuralism seemed to offer the stu- 
dent of humanity a way of avoiding reduction to the 
natural sciences, while yet retaining objective, sci- 
entific methods, unlike the apparently subjective 
orientation of phenomenology, existentialism, and 
psychoanalysis. At the same time, it also implied 
that nothing is “authentic,” that there is no funda- 
mental, original nature of the human self against 
which we could judge a culture. 

The new philosophers of the 1960s accepted 
structuralism’s refusal to worship at the altar 
of the self. But they rejected its scientific preten- 
sions. They saw deep self-reflexive philosophical 
problems in the attempt by human beings to be 
“objective” about themselves. They applied the 
structural—cultural analysis of human phenomena 
to the human sciences themselves, which are, after 
all, human cultural constructions. Hence they are 
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commonly named “‘post-structuralists,’ 
not that they rejected, but radicalized, structural- 
ism. The import of their work appeared radical 
indeed. They seemed to announce the end of ra- 
tional inquiry into truth, the illusory nature of any 
unified self, the impossibility of clear and un- 
equivocal meaning, and the oppressive nature of 
all modern Western institutions. They appeared 
critically to undermine any and all positive philo- 
sophical and political positions, to exhibit hidden 
paradoxes and modes of social domination operat- 
ing within all products of reason. Whether they 
were really as radical as they appeared is less clear, 
as we shall see. In the 1960s and 1970s, however, 
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their critique had a patently political meaning. It 
served to undermine the claims to legitimacy by 
academic authorities and the State, and was con- 
nected to the critique of Western imperialism and 
racism, especially American involvement in Indo- 
china, and eventually to the feminist critique of 
male power as well. 

One other factor in the development of postmod- 
ernism since the early 1970s deserves special men- 
tion: the decline of Marxism. The new left of the 
1960s, and some of the new French philosophers, 
reinterpreted their Marxism through Freud and 
Ferdinand de Saussure, and so had already begun 
to shake off Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy. But a 
deeper disenchantment can be traced to the 1973 
publication, in Paris, of the first volume of Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn’s The Gulag Archipelago, a monu- 
mental recounting of Stalinist atrocities in the 
Soviet Union. After this, it was no longer possible 
for people of the left to look to the Soviet Union as a 
free society in any sense. The Western European 
and North American academy became increasingly 
unsympathetic with Marxism and to some extent 
with socialism over the next decade. This coincided 
with the popular turn to the right in many Western 
societies during the 1980s. Then came the dismant- 
ling of the Soviet empire and the eclipse of com- 
munism in the home of the revolution, Russia, 
beginning in 1989. In the last decade of the twenti- 
eth century the modern competitor to liberal capit- 
alism — the qualifier ‘“‘modern”’ functioning here to 
exempt rejuvenated premodern competitors, like 
Islamic fundamentalism — utterly collapsed. The 
result of this change was profound, and not limited 
to yet another swing in the pendulum of popular 
opinion between the demand for a freer market and 
the demand for greater government control over 
capitalism (a pendulum that will no doubt continue 
to swing). Marxism had provided a philosophy of 
history that served for a sizable segment of the 
secularized Western intelligentsia as a promise of 
worldly salvation, a fulfillment of that great mod- 
ernist hope in progress, what Christopher Lasch 
called the “True and Only Heaven.”’ For many 
irreligious intellectuals, the hope for a utopian so- 


A phrase Lasch took from Nathaniel Hawthorne. See 
Christopher Lasch, The True and Only Heaven: Progress 
and its Critics (New York: Norton, 1991). I must add here 
my posthumous appreciation for Professor Lasch’s having 
many years ago taken seriously the work of a graduate 
student that he had never met, and responding sensitively 
and intelligently. 


cialist future gave badly needed significance to a life 
lived after the “death of God.” ‘The loss of hope 
struck a sizable portion of this group much as 
the loss of religion had already struck traditional 
society: absent a historical te/os or goal, it seemed 
that the world had become centerless and pomtless 
once again. Hence Ernest Gellner dubbed it the 
“second secularization.” Postmodernism 1n_ its 
French origins is a wayward stepchild of Marxism, 
and in this sense a generation's realization that it is 
orphaned. 

Simultaneously, in) British and American 
philosophy, where phenomenology, existentialism, 
Marxism, and psychoanalysis had been far less 
influential, related, albeit quieter, changes were 
taking place. 

Logical empiricism, also called positivism, which 
had by mid-century swept aside the indigenous 
American pragmatist philosophical tradition (of 
Charles Sanders Peirce, Wilham James, George 
Herbert Mead, Josiah Royce, and John Dewey) as 
well as English idealism and empiricism (especially 
of F. H. Bradley and John Stuart Mill, respect- 
ively), pursued a systematization of human know- 
ledge based in the certainties of a recently 
revolutionized logic combined with a scientific ex- 
planation of “‘sense data.’ Philosophy had trad- 
itionally been hoodwinked by a failure to employ a 
perfectly clear “ideal language,”’ which the logical 
revolution — rooted in Gottlob Frege’s 1879 
Begriffsschrift (“concept notation”) and Bertrand 
Russell’s and Alfred North Whitehead’s reduction 
of mathematics to logic in their Principia Mathema- 
tica (1910-13) — had made possible. Ludwig 
Wittgenstein’s attempt to undercut traditional 
philosophy by distinguishing all that could be said 
clearly from what is “nonsense” in his Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus (1921) had a powerful effect. 
Philosophy was to shed its metaphysical musings 
and ethical pretensions and concern itself with 
logic, the clarification of science’s method and 
results, and the dismissal of traditional philosoph- 
ical questions through a careful analysis of linguistic 
errors. Positivism was only one of a wide variety of 
philosophical movements of the first half of the 
twentieth century — including much of Continental 
thought — that attacked the very possibility of philo- 
sophical inquiry into the ultimate nature of reality, 
the existence of God, or a universally valid ethics. 

But subsequent philosophers of language, logic, 
and science began to cast doubt on the adequacy of 
the positivist picture. A complete and consistent 
logic complex enough to include arithmetic was 
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shown by Kurt Godel to be impossible, rendering 
unreahizable not only the complete axiomatization 
of mathematics, but the greatest hopes of an ideal 
linguage philosophy as well. The distinction be- 
tween analytic or logical statements and synthetic 
or empirical statements, and the distinction be- 
tween statements of observed sense data and theor- 
etical explanations of those data =~ opposimons 
crucial to positivism = appeared more and more to 
be porous: there seemed no way to say what we 
sense without already using some unverified theor- 
ctical language im order to say it. But that imphed 
that verification in a strict sense 1s impossible, since 
any statement of ‘fact’? (sense experience) must 
presuppose the theoretical perspective it might be 
offered to verify. Wittgenstein’s own later philoso- 
phy, most famously his 1953 Philosophical [nvesn- 
gations, suggested that the attempt to discover the 
foundations of knowledge was as senseless as that of 
speculative metaphysics. Even science itself, the 
model of knowledge for so many Anglo-American, 
and European, philosophers, came to be seen after 
Thomas Kuhn’s 1962 The Structure of Screntific 
Revolutions as partly non-systematic, hence perhaps 
non-rational, in its development. By no means did 
most Enghsh and American philosophers feel kin- 
ship with the French poststructuralists, but by the 
1960s they were becoming equally dubious about 
the canonical aims of modern philosophy and the 
ultimate hopes of rational inquiry. On both sides of 
the Atlantic, the study of language and, in effect, 
culture, Was superseding the study of the previously 
alleged source of culture in logic, in nature, or in the 
self.” 

Here we may add that throughout the twentieth 
century the novel content of certain. scientific 
discoveries generated new kinds of theories that 
eventually, since 1970, have contributed to the 
development of what may be called a scientific post- 
modernism. This arguably began with quantum 
theory in the 1920s, which was forced by the nature 
of its objects to abandon determinism as an ideal of 
> Not that these aims disappeared entirely. Indeed, the 
search for a naturalistic basis for language and thought 
through the use of advances in the study of artificial 
intelligence and linguistics has become in the last decade 
an increasingly powerful philosophical program under the 
name of “cognitive science.”’ Some of the new naturalists 
are indeed “non-foundationalist” ~ hence hike postmoder- 
nists, chastened of hopes of ultimate justification, as in the 
Quine selection below — while others seem to have 
unlearned the lessons of Wittgenstein in order to reprise 
a naive version of positivism. 
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explanation and to accept the inescapable effect of 
observation on the phenomena observed. In the last 
decades of the century developments in the theory 
of self-regulating systems in biology and cybernet- 
ics (e.g. in the work of Humberto Maturana), chaos 
theory (Edward Lorenz and Benoit Mandelbroit), 
and catastrophe theory (René Thom) have been 
exploited as part of a “‘new science” with postmod- 
ern implications, expressed for example in Ilya 
Prigogine’s and Isabelle Stenger’s Order Out of 
Chaos: Man’s New Dialogue with Nature (1984). 
This approach breaks down the epistemic superior- 
ity, hence the distinction, of the natural sciences 
over the “hermeneutic” social and humanistic dis- 
ciplines, thereby serving as a kind of successor to 
structuralism in opening the possibility of a “Third 
Wave” of scientific yet humanistic theory. All this 
remains controversial; many scientists and philoso- 
phers of science would counter that while recent 
scientific changes may undermine a cultural and 
philosophical picture of mhat science tells us — i.e. 
a “modernist”? or Newtonian deterministic system 
in which all phenomena are fully describable in 
terms of the observable traits of their constituent, 
sub-atomic parts — they do not indicate a funda- 
mental change in scientific method or aims. Never- 
theless, whereas French post-structuralism and its 
associated thinkers have remained virtually anti- 
naturalistic and anti-scientific, these naturalistic, 
scientific developments constitute another strain 
of postmodernism. 

Returning to the early post-World War II period, 
outside philosophical and scientific inquiry, new 
tendencies in art, literature, music, and especially 
architecture were critically superseding movements 
that had earlier been considered radical. Through 
the first half of the century modernist art and 
literature had seemed to critique the bourgeois, 
capitalist social order that carried the economic 
load of modernity. Dissonant and atonal music, 
impressionism, surrealism, and expressionism in 
painting, literary realism, the stream of conscious- 
ness novel, to name only a few developments, 
seemed to open the imagination to a subjective 
world of experience and to seamy realities ignored 
by the official cultures of societies in a mad rush to 
modernize technologically and economically, to 
absorb the natural scientific view of the world, 
while yet trying to hold onto traditional religious 
imagery and morality. Often in league with the 
philosophies of alienated subjectivity (phenomen- 
ology, existentialism, Marxism, psychoanalysis), 
they became identified with an ‘“oppositionist,” 
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“avant-garde” subculture. This may seem odd in 
the case of architecture, since modernist architec- 
ture embraced the new technologies of construction 
and eventually became the official architecture of 
the advanced industrial world. Nevertheless, its 
radically “truthful,” de-ornamented style and uto- 
pian egalitarianism opposed what it regarded as the 
official culture’s refusal to recognize the reality and 
problems of modern industrial life. 

By the time of the 1960s, a new generation of 
writers, painters, and architects began to react 
against aesthetic modernism. The ‘“‘end”’ of mod- 
ernism in literature was recognized as early as the 
1950s by Irving Howe and in the 1960s by Leslie 
Fiedler.’ Literary irony and camp seemed to cap- 
ture the sensibility of the time more than the ser- 
iousness of the modernist search for the alienated 
soul and the essence of reality. This period saw the 
development of art that seemingly renounced unity 
of style for pastiche and threatened to break down 
the very notion of the “‘aesthetic,” hence the dis- 
tinctiveness of the art-object. Some embraced 
eclecticism, chaos and discontinuity, laughed at 
(or with?) alienation rather than complaining of it, 
while others produced a critical form of art that 
mixed media, performance, and discourse. The 
heroic distinction between high and low, fine and 
commercial art, the truth-seeking modern avant- 
garde and the superficial, hedonistic marketplace 
was being superseded by an anti-heroic embrace of 
pop culture, most famously by Pop Art in the work 
of Andy Warhol. 

It was in the most socially consequential of arts, 
architecture, that postmodernism had its most 
widespread influence in the 1960s and 1970s.!° 
The groundwork had been laid in 1961 by Jane 
Jacob’s devastating book, The Death and Life of 
Great American Cities.’ Jacobs lashed out at the 


9 See Irving Howe, ‘‘Mass Society and Postmodern 


Fiction,” in The Decline of the New (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1970), pp. 190-207, and Leslie Fiedler, 
“The New Mutants,” in The Collected Essays of Leslie 
Fiedler, vol. 11 (New York: Stein and Day, 1971), pp. 
379-99. 

10 The term had been used in architecture by Joseph 
Hudnut in the 1940s to mean extreme- or u/tra-modern 
architecture. See his ‘“The Post-Modern House,” Archi- 
tectural Record, vol. 97, May 1945, pp. 70-5. Charles 
Jencks, in the 1970s, was the first architectural writer to 
use the word to mean the end or transformation of mod- 
ernism. 

'1 Jane Jacobs, The Death and Life of Great American 
Cities (New York: Vintage, 1961). 


orthodox urban reform movement of the day, in 
which modernism had been joined with welfare 
state policy to create vast “single use” housing 
complexes for the poor. She exposed the virtually 
anti-urban, anti-human impulses of this alleged 
humanitarian policy, whose abstract grids undercut 
the social mechanisms by which urban neighbor- 
hoods had traditionally maintained themselves as 
viable communities. Then in 1966 in his Complexity 
and Contradiction in Architecture Robert: Venturi 
insisted that architectural communication requires 
not simplicity but complexity and even contradic- 
uion. Modernism’s search for a simplified univocal 
style had been summarized by Mies van der Rohe’s 
slogan “less is more,” to which Venturi replied 
‘less 1s a bore.”’ In the decade to come both the 
modernist style and the idea of social reform 
through uniform, technocratic, top-down solutions 
increasingly fell out of favor. Alternately, other 
architectural theorists, including Peter Eisenman 
and Bernard Tschumi, explicitly employed post- 
structuralist methods to transcend modernism 
while avoiding what they regarded as Venturi’s 
capitulation to the popular building trends of 
mass capitalism. 

Not to mention that society was undergoing 
other radical changes almost too numerous to re- 
count: the end of the last vestiges of European 
colonialism after World War II, the development 
of mass communications and a media culture in the 
advanced industrial countries, the rapid modern- 
ization of much of the non-Western world, and the 
shrinking of the globe by international marketing, 
telecommunications, and intercontinental missiles. 
In many Western nations there was a significant 
delegitimation of authority, most prominently seen 
in the political explosion of students virtually 
around the world, culminating in 1968 in the 
USA, Paris, Prague, and China (towards different 
ends, to be sure). The revolt against authority 
among the young educated, or about-to-be- 
educated, classes was profound. It was in this 
highly charged university setting, within an in- 
creasingly complex social context, that postmod- 
ernism in the strictest sense was born in France 
among some younger professors. The attack of 
Parisian students on the French government, on 
the university that was literally one of its arms, on 
capitalism, and on the American war in Vietnam, all 
seemed to resonate with the post-structuralist cri- 
tique of Reason and Authority. 

In the late 1970s, three books galvanized post- 
modernism as a movement: Charles Jencks’s The 
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Language of Post-Modern Architecture (1977), Jean- 
rangois Lyotard’s La Condition Postmoderne: rap 
port sur le savow (1979, English translauon: The 
Postmodern’ Conditon: A Report on Knowledge, 
1984); and Richard Rorty’s Philosophy and the 
Mirror of Nature (1979). The last, while not 
employing the term “postmodern,” argued that 
the developments of post-Heideggertan Continen- 
tal philosophy and post-Wittgenstemian analytic 
philosophy were converging on a kind of pragmatic 
anti-foundationalism. Rorty thereby became an 
American representative of — postmodernism, 
albeit in pragmatic garb, giving ‘‘postmodern” a 
meaning for philosophers outside the /uropean 
tradition. 

We must caution, of course, that postmodernism 
is not the only philosophical ism recently to rebel 
against what might be considered the dominant 
strains of modern thought. As postmodernism de- 
veloped, others responded to the problems of late 
twentieth-century society and culture with a call for 
a return to traditional cultural forms. This “‘pre- 
modernism” can be seen in the widespread political 
conservatism that first emerged in the 1980s, the 
call for moral regeneration, for a return to commu- 
nity and religion, the re-emergence of nationalism 
and ethnic tribalism, and religious fundamentalism 
(especially Islamic, Hindu, and Christian). Alasdair 
MacIntyre put the issue starkly: if Enlightenment 
ideals are suspect, then we are left with the choice 
“Nietzsche or Aristotle,” a leap into postmodern- 
ism or a reincoporation of premodern principles, 
which in the West means cither ancient Greek 
at Judeo-Christian notions. In political theory, the 
“premodernist” elements of conservatism and 
‘o ‘Mmunitarianism echoed, in far milder tones, 
Wz global resurgence of nativism, nationalism, 
arid militant fundamentalism that began with the 
Iranian Revolution of 1980 and was accelerated in 
the Balkans and Central Asia after the fall of the 
Sc iet empire. MacIntyre’s philosophical choice 
“Nietzsche or Aristotle” 1s thus matched (albeit in 
reverse order) by political theorist Benjamin 
Barber’s geo-political opposition, ‘‘Jihad versus 
McWorld,” the postmodern global service econ- 
omy and mass culture versus an anti-modern trad- 
itionalism, fundamentalism, and/or nationalism. 
At the same time, of course, other intellectuals, 
like Jurgen Habermas, continue to defend the 
modern legacy of rationalism and liberal individu- 
alism by developing a non-foundational version of 
Enlightenment thought. Their reformed ‘“‘pro- 
modernism” seeks to obviate either a fearful return 
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to the premodern past or an impulsive leap into the 
postmodern future. 

Thus ends our brief history lesson. But, as post- 
modernists would insist, how postmodernism de- 
veloped and what it means are two separate 
questions. In order to examine the meaning of 
postmodernism, we must first understand what it 
is whose decline postmodernism announces. We 
must gain some understanding of what is meant 
by modernity. 


II What is Modern? 


The term ‘“‘modern,”’ derived from the Latin modo, 
simply means ‘“‘of today” or what is current, as 
distinguished from earlier times. It has been used 
in various periods and places to distinguish con- 
temporary from traditional ways, and in principle 
can refer to any sphere of life and any period in 
history. It is still used in this local, contextual sense, 
hence ‘“‘modern English” and “‘modern dance’”’ do 
not imply that the historical period of these two 
phenomena are the same. Likewise, the invention 
of writing was certainly “‘modern” in comparison to 
pre-literate society. 

“Modernity” on the other hand, has a fixed 
reference in contemporary intellectual discussion. 
It refers to the new civilization that developed in 
Europe and North America over the last several 
centuries, fully evident by the early twentieth cen- 
tury. “Modernity” implies that this civilization is 
modern in the non-relative sense that it is unique in 
human history. Exactly what makes this civilizatio, 
unique is to some extent uncontroversial. Everyone 
admits that Europe and North America develop sje 
and applied a new, powerful technique for tye 
study of nature, and new machine technologies 
and modes of industrial production that have led 
to an unprecedented rise in material living stard- 
ards. It is this form of modernity that is tocay 
described as ‘‘modernization”’ or simply ‘‘develop- 
ment” in the non-Western world. In the West it is 
arguably characterized as well by other traits: free 
markets, a largely secular culture, liberal democ- 
racy, individualism, rationalism, humanism, etc. 
Whether these traits are unique in human history 
is more controversial. Many historical societies 
have, in a limited sphere, had relatively free 
markets, respected individuality, engaged in ra- 
tional planning and rational inquiry, created secular 
or profane zones of culture, etc. While the modern 
Western combination of science, technology, and 


industrial production, with capitalism, liberal dem- 
ocracy, individualism, etc., is certainly unpreced- 
ented, the complex and interpretive nature of the 
latter makes the precise definition of the modern 
consciousness rather difficult. 

One may be tempted to say, ‘‘Who cares about 
the non-technological components of modernity? 
What makes modernity modern is science, ma- 
chines, industrialization, advanced living standards 
and expanded life expectancy; the rest is unimport- 
ant.”’ Certainly we should never lose sight of these 
essential practical and material advances. But here 
the American sociologist Peter Berger asks the right 
question: are we simply ancient Egyptians in air- 
planes? That is, is the sole important shift in mod- 
ernity a difference in tools and material conditions, 
rather than a difference in the human beings them- 
selves, their worldview, their sense of self? If only 
the tools matter, then the sole significant difference 
between a corporate executive in a Boeing 747 and 
an astrologer in the Pharaoh’s court is the 747. This 
would imply that the modernization of undevel- 
oped countries is a purely technical affair, having 
nothing to do with culture and psychology. But, 
as the complex cultural and social problems arising 
from modernization have shown, this is not the 
case. The difference between executive and astrol- 
oger lies not only in the airplane, but in the hu- 
man mind, or, in what might be the same thing, 
human culture. But because minds and cultures are 
harder to understand and specify than airplanes, 
this recognition makes the specification of what 
makes modernity modern controversial. 

The debate is complicated by the question of the 
historical parameters of modernity. The decision as 
to when modernity started is entangled with the 
question of what is modernity; vour answer to the 
second decides the first. Did modernity in the West 
begin in the sixteenth century with the Protestant 
reformation, the rejection of the universal power of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the development 
of a humanistic skepticism epitomized by Erasmus 
and Montaigne? Or was it in the seventeenth cen- 
tury with the scientific revolution of Galileo, 
Harvey, Hobbes, Descartes, Boyle, Leibniz, and 
Newton? Was it caused by the first development of 
a market economy in eighteenth-century England? 
Or the republican political theories and revolutions 
of the United States and France in the late eight- 
eenth century? What about the industrial revolution 
of the nineteenth century? Much can be learned 
about the pieces of the puzzle from these disparate 
views. There is no non-circular way to decide 


among them. Fortunately, at least for the philoso- 
pher, there is also no need to decide. Our primary 
question is not, When did modernity begin? but, 
What is the inner nature, the probable destiny, and 
the validity of this new way of life? It is enough to 
know that some new form of human society evolved 
in Europe and North America, fully evident by, sav, 
1914, whose various pieces had fallen into place 
gradually over several centuries. 

The positive self-image modern Western culture 
has most often given to itself, a picture born in the 
Enlightenment, is of a civilization founded on sei- 
entific knowledge of the world and rational know- 
ledge of value, which places the highest premium 
on individual human life and freedom, and believes 
that such freedom and rationality will lead to social 
progress through virtuous, self-controlled work, 
creating a better material, political, and intellectual 
life for all. (The complexity of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, rightfully attested by historians, does not belie 
the enduring efficacy of this self-image, cobbled- 
together from the multiple legacies of that most 
fecund of centuries.) This combination of science, 
reason, individuality, freedom, truth, and social 
progress has, however, been questioned and criti- 
cized by many. Some critics see modernity instead 
as a movement of ethnic and class domination, 
European imperialism, anthropocentrism, the de- 
struction of nature, the dissolution of community 
and tradition, the rise of alienation, the death of 
individuality in bureaucracy. More benign critics 
have argued skeptically that modernity cannot 
achieve what it hopes, e.g. that objective truth or 
freedom is unavailable, or that modernity’s gains 
are balanced by losses, even if there is no alternative 
either to modernity or to its discontents. This is not 
the place to debate the relative truth of these claims; 
nevertheless, it can at least be said that while there 
is some truth in each of them, the whole truth is 
more complex. More than any other topic, the 
evaluation of modernity brings to mind the story 
of the elephant and the blind men, each of whom 
grasped one part of the beast — trunk, side, tail, leg, 
ear, tusk — leading to an interminable argument 
among their utterly dissimilar, fantastic conclu- 
sions about its nature — “It’s a snake,” ‘‘No, a 
wall," No;arrepe,” “Nol 'a tree,” “No; .a-fan,” 
‘“‘No, a spear.” Contemporary theorists often take 
one part of modernity to be the whole. 

There is one last ambiguity to unfurl. While 
‘“‘modernism” has been used by some philosophers 
and social analysts as synonymous with “‘modern” 
or “modernity,” hence to refer to the whole period 
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since the seventeenth or eighteenth century, 10s 
most common use Is specific to visual art, architec- 
ture, literature and music, where it refers to move- 
ments that thrived from the second half of the 
nineteenth century through the first half of the 
twentieth century. As mentioned above, this penod 
saw unprecedented experimentation in the arts: in 
painting, from the realism of Gustav Courbet and 
the impressionism of Claude Monet to the abstract 
expression of Jackson Pollack; in literature, the 
modernist abandonment of objective narrative 
in Virginia Woolf and James Joyce, and of idealized 
treatment of subject matter in Ernest Hemingway; 
in music, Albert Schonberg’s and Alban Berg's 
atonalitvy, and Igor Stravinsky’s dissonance 
and non-thematic structure, to name but a few 
examples. In architecture, the modernism of Le 
Corbusier, Mies van der Rohe, and Walter Gropius 
has played a particularly important role. One way of 
understanding the relation of this aesthetic mod- 
ernism to modernity in the broader sense is that 
modernism 1s a form of art characteristic of high or 
actualized modernity, that is, of that period in 
which social, economic, and cultural life in the 
widest sense were revolutionized by modern ideas. 
This does not, by itself, imply that modernist art 
endorses modernization or expresses the aims of 
social modernity. But it does mean that modernist 
art is scarcely thinkable outside the context of the 
modernized society of the late nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. Social modernity is the home of 
modernist art, even where that art rebels against It. 


III What Postmodernism Means 


It is difficult — some would say, impossible — to 
summarize what postmodernism means, not only 
because there is much disagreement among writers 
labeled postmodern, but also because many deny 
having any doctrines or theories at all. The very 
idea of a summary may be antithetical to postmod- 
ernism. Stull, understanding must begin some- 
where. Let us try to be a bit more systematic and 
doctrinal, even if thereby inevitably superficial, 
remembering how foreign such an attempt is to 


ee 
postmodernism. 


12 “Superficial” being, for some postmodernists, a term 


of praise, if “‘deep” philosophical claims have been dis- 
credited. Nietzsche’s remark that the ancient Greeks were 
“superficial out of profundity” could be a postmodern 
slogan. 
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First, it is often said that postmodernists, being 
concerned only with signs and never with things, 
have nothing to say about objectivity. That is not 
true. Postmodernists do have a characteristic atti- 
tude toward whatever is under their consideration — 
whether physical, social, psychological, semiotic 
(concerning signs), or epistemological — namely, 
that every object is incorrigibly, dynamically com- 
plex. The complexity of the phenomenon is not 
capable of exhaustion, and is generative, that is, 
capable of growth. In traditional metaphysical lan- 
guage, this is the denial of simples, the constitution 
of phenomena by ultimate irreducible parts. Any 
conceptual scheme, any fundamental distinction, 
any law or rule, is prone to violation, not just 
because of limits on representation and cognition, 
but because of the nature of what 1s to be known. 
Completeness and consistency of a system of phe- 
nomena, and of its representation, are impossible. 
Analysis never ends. As a result postmodernists 
are critics of unity wherever it is claimed to appear: 
the unity of the world, of knowledge, of society, of 
the self, of the meaning of a word. In the case of the 
human self, this leads to a post-humanist denial of 
unified human agency, contrary to the modern 
humanism that was still active in the philosophies 
of the subject. Thus, if anything is fundamental for 
the postmodernist, it could only be difference 
(differance in Derrida’s terminology), the produc- 
tion of differences, underwritten by no unitary 
agency or origin. Applying this complexity to in- 
quiry itself, postmodernism tends not to respect the 
barriers between particular disciplines. Methodo- 
logical pluralists, they are sensitive to the ways 
philosophy, literature, politics, and science over'ap 
and interweave. 

The second claim of postmodernism is the denial 
of presence or the immediate relation of human 
judgments to what they judge. What 1s directly, 
immediately given in experience has traditioaally 
been contrasted both with representation, the spaere 
of linguistic signs and concepts, and construction, 
the products of human invention, hence in either 
case whatever is mediated by the human factor. For 
example, philosophers have often distinguished 
perception or sensation or sense data, as immediate 
conduits for reality, from judgment, thought, con- 
ception, interpretation, theory, hence symboliza- 
tion. Postmodernism rejects this distinction. It 
denies that anything is “immediately present,” 
hence independent of signs, language, or interpret- 
ation. Presentation presupposes representation. Thus 
at one point Derrida literally denies that there is 


such a thing as “perception” (understood as imme- 
diate, transparent reception of the given). This 
denial shows up as well in arguments about inter- 
pretation. The saying ‘Every author is a dead 
author” denies that the meaning of a text can be 
“authoritatively” revealed through reference to au- 
thorial intentions or regarded as immediately valid 
due to the text’s immediate presence to the author’s 
consciousness. On the contrary, an author’s inten- 
tions are not immediately available, nor more rele- 
vant to understanding the text than any other set of 
considerations; they are not the origin of the text 
and so have no privilege over other factors. This 
denial of presence is crucial; if there mere valid 
immediate judgments, then postmodern doubts 
about and criticisms of standard modern concep- 
tions of knowing could not even get started. 
Postmodernism must in consequence reject foun- 
dationalism, the attempt to justify realist knowledge 
through recourse to “basic”? or fundamental or 
incorrigible cognition. In this denial postmodern- 
ists are not alone; many other recent philosophical 
movements, like pragmatism and ordinary lan- 
guage philosophy, have likewise denied presence 
or immediacy. Postmodernists are more radically 
antifoundationalist than others, however, in denying 
the legitimacy of the whole enterprise of epistemol- 
ogy or the attempt to justify human knowledge. 
They are utterly skeptical of the three great West- 
ern sources of cognitive norms: God, Nature, and 
Reason. 

Third, postmodernists are constructivists about 
knowledge; knowledge is something humanly 
made. This was Kant’s point at the end of the 
eighteenth century, that cognition is an active, 
structure-imposing process. “‘Construction” does 
not need to imply a creation ex nihilo; one may say 
more modestly that knowledge is always a selection 
from a phenomenal or semiotic complexity too 
great to exhaust. But that amounts to the same 
thing: what we take to be real is significantly the 
product of human cognitive activity. Postmodern- 
ists often take from this constructivism a particu- 
larly radical point, that meaning 1s repression. If 
complexity is too great to be grasped, any discrete 
act of meaning or knowing must actively suppress, 
or ignore, complexity, the act and fact of suppres- 
sion being itself covered up. Every semiotic act or 
judgment obscures, represses, mystifies; if it did 
not, it could not mean. Contentiously put, if 
“truth” is understood as correspondence to reality, 
then postmodernists argue that all experienced 
reality, the world as we know it, including our- 


selves, is the product of error, misrecognition, a 
necessary misreading. 

The denial of presence and the acceptance ot 
constructivism occasionally leads postmodernists 
to substitute the analysis of representations of a 
thing for discussion of the thing. For example, in 
a debate over whether to use intelligence tests ina 
local school system, a postmodernist might produce 
a long analysis of how the term “‘intelligence’’ has 
been used by the test’s proponents, implying that 
its object or referent 1s never present to us, and so it 
is the history of those representations and _ their 
political use which is really at issue. In another 
example, early in his career Foucault wrote that 
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‘“man”’ was invented in the modern period; what 
he meant was that the modern social sciences for 
the first time made * 
object of scientific attention, thereby constituting 
a new concept of “man.” The most famous global 
expression of this approach was Derrida’s claim 
that, ““There is nothing outside the text.”” As Der- 
rida himself latter clarified, this did not mean that 
there is no real world, but that we only encounter 
real referents through texts, representations, medi- 
ation. The world we know is, or is constructed by, 
representations. We can never say what is inde- 
pendent of all saying. 

Fourth, what is implicit in the foregoing but 
worthy of distinct mention, is the immanence of 
norms, including reason itself. This is in effect a 
denial of dualism, not only metaphysical but meth- 
odological. Beyond obvious cases of the former, like 
Descartes’ mind—body metaphysics, dualism often 
functions in a philosophical system to put the 
means by which we know and judge things outside 
the things judged, e.g. by making the validity of the 
rules of reason or morality independent of nature or 
human convention. Normative immanence in con- 
trast asserts that the norms we use to judge pro- 
cesses are themselves products of the processes they 
judge. There is no access to an “outside.” For 
example, where most philosophers might use an 
idea of justice independently derived from a philo- 
sophical argument to judge a social order, postmod- 
ernism regards that idea as itself the product of the 
social relations that it serves to judge; the idea of 
justice was created at a certain time and place, to 
serve certain interests, is dependent on a certain 
intellectual and social context, etc. Norms are not 
independent of nature or semiosis (sign production 
and interpretation) or experience or social interests. 
This leads postmodernists to respond to the nor- 
mative claims of others by displaying the processes 
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of thought, writing, negouaton, and power which 
produced those normative claims, Whether or not 
this imphes that postmodernists themselves cannot 
consistently make their own normative Claims, it 
clearly unleashes a form of critical analysis which 
makes all such claims problematic, including their 
OWN. 

Fifth, there is a characteristic analyne strategy 
which is the complex appheation of the four themes 
just mentioned, and which is central to the politics 
of postmodernism. The apparent identity of what 
appear to be cultural units ~ human beings, words, 
meanings, ideas, philosophical systems, social or- 
ganizations ~ are maintained only through const- 
tulive repression, an active process of exclusion, 
opposition, and hierarchizanon. A phenomenon 
maintains its identity in semiotic systems only if 
other units are represented as foreign or ‘‘other” 
through a hierarchical dualism in which the first is 
privileged or favored while the other is deprivileged 
or devalued in some way. This process must itself 
be hidden or covered up, so that the hierarchy can 
be assumed inherent in the nature of the phenomena, 
rather than a motivated construction. Thus, the 
privileged term’s actual dependence on the de- 
n »cd other, and on the process of semiotic con- 
sn){ction, must be, as already noted, repressed. For 
« Smple, in examining a social system characterized 
E Ca class or ethnic division, postmodernists will 
discover that the privileged group must actively 
produce and maintain its position by representing 
or‘picturing itself — in theory, in literature, in law, 
in art — as not having the properties ascribed to the 
under-privileged group(s) by nature, while repre- 
senting those groups as imérinsically lacking the 
properties of the privileged group. In a human 
psyche, the self may be compelled to represent 
itself as excluding sexual or aggressive feelings, 
which, however, cannot simply be obliterated, and 
so must be ascribed to chance situations, to idiosyn- 
cratic events (e.g. “‘I was not myself today’), etc. In 
a philosophical system, the dualism of “‘reality” and 
“appearance” involves the construction of a kind of 
waste-basket into which phenomena that the system 
does not want to sanctify with the privileged term 
“‘real’’ can be tossed (“‘mere appearances’’). Only in 
this way can the pristine integrity of the idealized or 
privileged term be maintained.'* 


'3 This strategic mode of analysis is partly inspired by 


the dialectical method of the great German philosopher 
G. W. F. Hegel (1770-1831). 
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Metaphorically, this can be expressed by saying 
that it is the margins that constitute the text. The 
postmodernist will attend to the apparently ex- 
cluded or marginalized elements of any system or 
text, because therein lies the key to its structure. 
Just as in psychoanalysis excessive repression 
creates neurotic symptoms like jokes, dreams, and 
seemingly unimportant conversational mistakes, 
postmodernists will turn their attention away 
from the well-known, openly announced themes 
in a text to discover tell-tale marks of the hidden 
act of constitutive repression in seldom mentioned, 
virtually absent, presumably accidental marginalia. 
Linguistic tropes, such as metaphors, which other 
readers may take as secondary or peripheral to the 
meaning of a text, are read by postmodernists as 
crucial to the constitution of the text’s privileged 
theme. Pulling on these threads deconstructs the 
text, in Derrida’s famous term. Such deconstruc- 
tion is the making explicit of the way the text 
undermines its own meaning. 

Sometimes implicit and sometimes explicit in 
this kind of analysis through constitutive repression 
is the claim that the process of exclusion is false, 
unstable, and/or immoral: false in that it is menda- 
cious, a lie; unstable in that the repression mst 
sooner or later be admitted, forcing an accepta fce 
of the excluded factors into the representationyof 
the privileged unit (the “return of the repressed’ yin 
Freud); immoral when it takes the form of social 
oppression. Social disenfranchisement, marginal- 
ization of sexual and racial groups, is the mo/al 
and political case of this pattern. This is at che 
heart of every postmodernist intervention in polit- 
ics. Some postmodernists wish to remove such 
repression, while others, seeing in that wish a 
longing for an impossible authenticity, admit that 
there is no escape from repression and hope only to 
render repressive forces more diverse and fluid, so 
that none becomes monopolistic and hence exces- 
sively onerous. 

One might, as a postscript, own up to a last, 
particularly troublesome feature of postmodern- 
ism, namely, its notoriously difficult writing style. 
No doubt some of this is due to the fashions char- 
acteristic of the location of postmodernism’s birth 
(that is, the Parisians who invented it just happened 
to write in a difficult style). But there is a more 
substantive Postmodernists 
are bound to write in a way that reflects the self- 
conscious application of the preceding points to 
their own writing. They must write while conscious 
of constructivism, the disruption of authorial priv- 
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reason as_ well. 


ilege, the undecidability of meaning, the absence of 
presence, the ubiquity of difference. They must 
write while recognizing that all writing is lying. 
Indeed, taken far enough their method must ques- 
tion the very distinction of inquiry (e.g. philoso- 
phy, science, history, etc.), from practical and 
productive disciplines, like politics and art. Once 
those lines are crossed or blurred, it is no longer 
clear whether a sentence written by a postmodern 
writer is intended to be a proposition aiming at 
truth, or a practical utterance offered for its effects 
on the reader, or an aesthetic performance. No one 
who tries to write in a way that would be “‘consist- 
ent” with these commitments could help but 
become a hermeneutic pretzel. 


IV Putting Postmodernism in Context 


This volume is structured chronologically around 
three phases in the development of the modern 
West’s philosophical evaluation of itself. 

Part I presents the reader with a small selection 
of some of the most influential statements of mod- 
ernity from the seventeenth through the nineteenth 
centuries, as well as some of the most famous criti- 
cisms of that evolving civilization. Throughout 
these centuries most human beings in Europe and 
North America continued to live and think as they 
had for the thousand years preceding: in small 
towns and agricultural communities, imagining 
the world in more or less religious terms, uninflu- 
enced by the scientific and secular ideas emerging 
in educated circles in the great cities. It was not 
until the beginnings of the market economy and the 
republican political revolutions of the eighteenth 
century that modern ideas had widespread concrete 
effect. But even then, daily life for most people 
continued relatively unchanged until almost the 
twentieth century. Each new element of modern 
thought was opposed by cultural inertia, political 
and religious leaders, and intellectuals, several of 
whom are included here. It is crucial to understand 
that what we have called modernity was always 
under attack. 

Part II presents the critical analysis of modern 
art, society, and philosophy that came with the 
triumph of modernity, the full establishment of a 
society unique in human history. It is in this period, 
roughly from 1860 to 1950, that Western modern- 
ity ceased to bea primarily intellectual and political 
phenomenon and dramatically remade the every- 
day socio-economic world in which people live. It is 


also the period ino which Western modernity 


became the dominant geopolitical force in 
the world. This actualization of modernity pro- 
voked a new reaction from intellectuals and artists, 
instigating a debate over bourgeois values and mass 
culture, resulting in a period of unprecedented 


aesthetic and intellectual experimentation, ‘The art- 


isc modernism that resulted is both a critique of 


bourgeois modernity and an expression of it. Of the 
authors in this section Friedrich Nietzsche is the 
most influential for later postmodernism. The final 
four selections of Part II — from Fleidegger, Lacan, 
Kuhn, and Bell ~ constitute the historical transition 
to the postmodern. 

The selections in Part III are from the post- 
World War II period, and are broken into four 
categories: French post-structuralism; critical ap- 
propriations of post-structuralism; postmodernists 
who move beyond critique; and finally alternatives 
and resistances to postmodernism. These will all be 
further discussed in the Introduction to Part IIT. 

It may be well to conclude this Introduction with 
a general comment about the validity of postmod- 
ernism. Some philosophers dismiss postmodern- 
ism for using intentionally elusive rhetoric, in part 
to avoid self-contradiction. If, they say, postmod- 
ernists literally and explicitly undermine truth, ob- 
jectivity, and the univocal meanings of words, then 
this would undermine their own writing as well, 
undercutting their meaning or truth. Postmodern- 
ists would then be in the position of denying the 
validity of their own denials. To avoid this, the 
critics continue, postmodernists write in a coy, 
ironic, or convoluted fashion, unwilling to make 
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exphet methodological or philosophical claims 
Hence they dodge crincism by a subterfuge unbe- 
fitting an inquirer 

Rhetoneal flourishes on both sides notwith- 
standing, postmodernism raises crucial questions 
to which philosophy is bound by its own commit- 
ments to respond. The charge of self-contradicuon 
is an mmportant one. Nevertheless, it is a purely 
negative argument that does nothing to blunt the 
criticisms postmodernism makes of tradinonal in- 
quiry. The sometimes obscure rhetorical strategies 
of postmodernism make sense if one accepts its 
critique of the latter. To say then that the postmod- 
ern critique is invalid because the kind of theory 1t 
produces does not meet the standards of traditional 
or normal inquiry is a rather weak counter-attack. It 
says in effect that whatever critique does not ad- 
vance the interests of normal or traditional inquiry 
is invalid. The same charge was made against the 
very patron saint of philosophy, Socrates, whose 
infernal questioning, it was said in Plato’s Apology, 
led to nothing positive and practical, undermined 
socially important beliefs, and could not justify 
itself except for his eccentric claim to a divine 
mission. So, while the threat of self-contradiction 
does raise a serious problem for postmodernism, 
one that would prevent postmodernism from 
regarding itself as valid in the way traditional phil- 
osophies hope to be, that fact does nothing to show 
that normal inquiry 1s immune to its critique. Post- 
modernism raises serious challenges which cannot 
be so easily dismissed. Whether it is right, is, of 
course, another matter, and one that 1s up to the 
reader to decide. 
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It is impossible to recount the dramatic changes 
that stimulated European modernity. Certainly the 
voyages of discovery of the fifteenth century, 
the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth, and 
the scientific revolution of the seventeenth had a 
profound effect on the European mind. By the 
eighteenth century momentum began to gather 
behind a new view of the world, which would 
eventually create a new morld, the modern world 
of science and industry and business and cities and 
cosmopolitanism and republicanism, where the 
rhythm of life was to be increasingly dictated by 
machines rather than by nature, where the Rights 
of Man would replace the Divine Right of Kings, 
where the merchant would displace the landed 
aristocrat, where cities would become home to 
pragmatic strangers who had left their local com- 
munities, where beliefs were increasingly generated 
from the printing press, the laboratory, and the 
street, not parents, princes or pulpit. It meant the 
beginning of an accelerating process of change 
whereby modes of living that had altered little in 
thousands of years would eventually be turned 
upside down. 

Philosophically, the novelty of the age centered 
on the idea of reason. It signified above all the belief 
that humans more or less universally possess the 
faculty of rational thought, less a body of truths 
than a capacity and a method for grasping them, 
perhaps endowed to us by God as the essence of 
humanity; that this reason is the ultimate and legit- 
imate earthly judge of truth, beauty, moral good- 
ness and political right independent of the dictates 
of tradition and authority; that it is at war with 
ignorance and superstition; that, despite its uni- 
versality, it is individually possessed and applied, 


hence the individual’s autonomous employment of 
reason is to be encouraged; and that the meaning of 
human existence is in some measure to be fulfilled 
by using this reason to grasp a larger share of truth 
that will enable the reconstruction of human 
society for the better, materially and politically 

all this is largely a product of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. While this set of ideas is not the sole meaning 
of the Enlightenment — there are in fact many 
“Enlightenments,”’ many versions of that century’s 
contribution — it remains its most effective legacy. 
We have ever since imbibed the conviction that 
Reason, Freedom, and social Progress naturally 
imply one another, as if with our mother’s milk. 

Even if we have come to find the milk a 
bit sour, and demand a more varied diet, as 
some European intellectuals did almost from the 
start. European modernity was never without 
critics from within its own house. The impression 
that a universal naive acceptance of Enlightenment 
rationalism dominated early modernity, to be upset 
only by the sophistication of the twentieth century, 
is the result of historical ignorance. It was always 
plain to anyone with eves and mind that modernity 
meant the exchange of one kind of life for another, 
hence a very real loss: community, tradition, reli- 
gion, familiar political authority, customs and man- 
ners — all were at the very least to be transformed, if 
not displaced. This sense of loss was reflected by 
some of the greatest thinkers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

In our brief selection, just as Descartes, Kant, 
Smith, and Condorcet are formulating and cele- 
brating the new rationality, Hume presses it to its 
skeptical conclusions, and Rousseau and Burke 
warn against it. Then in the nineteenth century, 
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Hegel’s objection to a one-sided Enlightenment 
inspired Marx to offer the most influential critique 
of the emerging market economy. But however 
much these thinkers criticize modernity in one 


respect, they are entangled in it in others. Such is 
forever the fate of the critics of modernity, who 
oppose a force so encompassing that even its ene- 
mies must borrow its power to fight against it. 


From Meditations on First Philosophy 


Rene Descartes 


Frenchman Reneé Descartes (1596-1650) is 
often considered the father of modern philosophy. 
Scientist, mathematician, and philosopher, he 
recognized the problems raised for traditional 
Scholastic thought — the dominant medieval syn- 
thesis of Aristotle's logic and science with Chris- 
tian theology — by the scientific revolution of his 
century. Spending much of his productive life in 
Holland, he sought an absolutely certain founda- 
tion from which he could prove the existence of 
God, the proper method of science, and the exist- 
ence of the material world, thereby harmonizing 
theology and the new science. His aptly named 
Meditations on First Philosophy (1641) is virtually 
a personal diary tracing his journey from the des- 
pair of doubt to the peace of certainty. In the 
following selection, he begins his Meditations by 
attempting to doubt all his beliefs in order to dis- 
cover whether any are indubitable. He famously 
found his indubitable starting point in conscious- 
ness, the individual human mind's certainty of its 
own existence in absolute distinction from matter 
and from all other minds. The effect was to shift 
subjectivity to the center of philosophy. 


Meditation I 


Of the things which may be brought within the 


sphere of the doubtful. 


It is now some years since I detected how many 
were the false beliefs that I had from my earliest 
youth admitted as true, and how doubtful was 
everything I had since constructed on this basis; 


and from that ume I was convinced that I must once 
for all seriously undertake to rid myself of all the 
opinions which I had formerly accepted, and com- 


mence to build anew from the foundation, if 


I wanted to establish any firm and permanent struc- 
ture in the sciences. But as this enterprise appeared 
to be a very great one, I waited until I had attained 
an age so mature that I could not hope that at any 
later date I should be better fitted to execute my 
design. This reason caused me to delay so long that 
I should feel that I was doing wrong were I to 
occupy in deliberation the time that yet remains 
to me for action. To-day, then, since very oppor- 
tunely for the plan I have in view I have delivered 
my mind from every care [and am happily agitated 
by no passions]' and since I have procured for 
myself an assured leisure in a peaceable retirement, 
I shall at last seriously and freely address myself to 
the general upheaval of all my former opinions. 

Now for this object it is not necessary that 
I should show that all of these are false — I shall 
perhaps never arrive at this end. But inasmuch as 
reason already persuades me that I ought no less 
carefully to withhold my assent from matters which 
' Passages in square brackets are from a French transla- 
tion of the Meditations which Descartes himself corrected, 
and which the translators from the Latin text have in- 
cluded for the sake of their greater clarity. 


Rene Descartes, Meditations on First Philosophy, 
Meditations One and Two, pp. 144-57 from The 
Philosophical Works of Descartes, vol. | (trans. Eliza- 
beth Haldane and G. R. T. Ross). Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1975. 
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are not entirely certain and indubitable than from 
those which appear to me manifestly to be false, if 
l am able to find in each one some reason to doubt, 
this will suffice to justify my rejecting the whole. 
And for that end it will not be requisite that I should 
examine each in particular, which would be an 
endless undertaking; for owing to the fact that the 
destruction of the foundations of necessity brings 
with it the downfall of the rest of the edifice, I shall 
only in the first place attack those principles upon 
which all my former opinions rested. 

All that up to the present time I have accepted as 
most true and certain I have learned either from the 
senses or through the senses; but it is sometimes 
proved to me that these senses are deceptive, and it 
is wiser not to trust entirely to any thing by which 
we have once been deceived. 

But it may be that although the senses sometimes 
deceive us concerning things which are hardly per- 
ceptible, or very far away, there are yet many others 
to be met with as to which we cannot reasonably 
have any doubt, although we recognise them by 
their means. For example, there is the fact that 
I am here, seated by the fire, attired in a dressing 
gown, having this paper in my hands and other 
similar matters. And how could I deny that these 
hands and this body are mine, were it not perhaps 
that I compare myself to certain persons, devoid of 
sense, whose cerebella are so troubled and clouded 
by the violent vapours of black bile, that they con- 
stantly assure us that they think they are kings when 
they are really quite poor, or that they are clothed in 
purple when they are really without covering, or 
who imagine that they have an earthenware head or 
are nothing but pumpkins or are made of glass. But 
they are mad, and I should not be any the less insane 
were I to follow examples so extravagant. 

At the same time I must remember that I am a 
man, and that consequently I am in the habit of 
sleeping, and in my dreams representing to myself 
the same things or sometimes even less probable 
things, than do those who are insane in their waking 
moments. How often has it happened to me that in 
the night I dreamt that I found myself in this par- 
ticular place, that I was dressed and seated near the 
fire, whilst in reality I was lving undressed in bed! 
At this moment it does indeed seem to me that it is 
with eyes awake that I am looking at this paper; that 
this head which I move is not asleep, that it is 
deliberately and of set purpose that I extend my 
hand and perceive it; what happens in sleep does not 
appear so clear nor so distinct as does all this. But in 
thinking over this I remind myself that on many 


occasions I have in sleep been deceived by similar 
illusions, and in dwelling carefully on this reflection 
I see so manifestly that there are no certain indica- 
tions by which we may clearly distinguish wakeful- 
ness from sleep that I am lost in astonishment. And 
my astonishment is such that it is almost capable of 
persuading me that I now dream. 

Now let us assume that we are asleep and that all 
these particulars, e.g. that we open our eyes, shake 
our head, extend our hands, and so on, are but false 
delusions; and let us reflect that possibly neither our 
hands nor our whole body are such as they appear to 
us to be. At the same time we must at least confess 
that the things which are represented to us in sleep 
are like painted representations which can only have 
been formed as the counterparts of something real 
and true, and that in this way those general things at 
least, 1.e. eyes, a head, hands, and a whole body, are 
not imaginary things, but things really existent. 
For, as a matter of fact, painters, even when they 
study with the greatest skill to represent sirens and 
satyrs by forms the most strange and extraordinary 
cannot give them natures which are entirely new, 
but merely make a certain medley of the members of 
different animals; or if their imagination is extrava- 
gant enough to invent something so novel that 
nothing similar has ever before been seen, and that 
then their work represents a thing purely fictitious 
and absolutely false, it is certain all the same that the 
colours of which this is composed are necessarily 
real. And for the same reason, although these gen- 
eral things, to wit, [a body], eyes, a head, hands, and 
such like, may be imaginary, we are bound at the 
same time to confess that there are at least some 
other objects yet more simple and more universal, 
which are real and true; and of these just in the same 
way as with certain real colours, all these images of 
things which dwell in our thoughts, whether true 
and real or false and fantastic, are formed. 

To such a class of things pertains corporeal 
nature in general, and its extension," the figure of 
extended things, their quantity or magnitude and 
number, as also the place in which they are, the 
time which measures their duration, and so on. 

That is possibly why our reasoning is not unjust 
when we conclude from this that Physics, Astron- 
omy, Medicine and all other sciences which have as 
their end the consideration of composite things, are 
very dubious and uncertain; but that Arithmetic, 
Geometry and other sciences of that kind which 
" “Extension” means the space the thing takes up, i.e. 
its size or volume. 


only treat of things that are very simple and very 
general, without taking great trouble to ascertain 
whether they are actually existent or not, contain 
some measure of certainty and an clement of the 
indubitable. For whether Lam awake or asleep, two 
and three together always form five, and the square 
can never have more than four sides, and it does not 
seem possible that truths so clear and apparent can 
be suspected of any falsity [or uncertainty }. 

Nevertheless I have long had fixed in my mind 
the belief that an all-powerful God existed by whom 
! have been created such as I am. But how do I know 
that He has not brought it to pass that there is no 
earth, no heaven, no extended body, no magnitude, 
no place, and that nevertheless [1] possess the per- 
ceptions of all these things and that] they seem to 
me to exist just exactly as I now see them? And, 
besides, as I sometimes imagine that others deceive 
themselves in the things which they think they 
know best, how do I know that I am not deceived 
every time that I add two and three, or count the 
sides of a square, or judge of things yet simpler, if 
anything simpler can be imagined? But possibly 
God has not desired that I should be thus deceived, 
for He is said to be supremely good. If, however, it is 
contrary to His goodness to have made me such that 
I constantly deceive myself, it would also appear to 
be contrary to His goodness to permit me to be 
sometimes deceived, and nevertheless I cannot 
doubt that He does permit this. 

There may indeed be those who would prefer to 
deny the existence of a God so powerful, rather 
than believe that all other things are uncertain. 
But let us not oppose them for the present, and 
grant that all that is here said of a God is a fable; 
nevertheless in whatever way they suppose that 
I have arrived at the state of being that I have 
reached — whether they attribute it to fate or to 
accident, or make out that it is by a continual 
succession of antecedents, or by some other method 
— since to err and deceive oneself is a defect, it is 
clear that the greater will be the probability of my 
being so imperfect as to deceive myself ever, as is 
the Author to whom they assign my origin the less 
powerful. To these reasons | have certainly nothing 
to reply, but at the end I feel constrained to confess 
that there is nothing in all that | formerly believed 
to be true, of which I cannot in some measure 
doubt, and that not merely through want of thought 
or through levity, but for reasons which are very 
powerful and maturely considered so that hence- 
forth | ought not the less carefully to refrain from 
giving credence to these opinions than to that 
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which 1s manifestly false, if 1 desire to arrive at 
any certainty [in the sciences | 

But it is not sufficient to have made these 
remarks, we must also be careful to keep them in 
mind. lor these ancient and commonly held opin- 
ions still revert frequently to my mind, long and 
familiar custom having given them the right to 
occupy my mind against my inclination and 
rendered them almost masters of my belief; nor 
will [ ever lose the habit of deferring to them or of 
placing my confidence m them, so long as I consider 
them as they really are, 1.¢. opinions in some meas- 
ure doubtful, as I have just shown, and at the same 
time highly probable, so that there is much more 
reason to believe in than to deny them. That is why | 
consider that | shall not be acting amiss, if, taking of 
set purpose a contrary belief, I allow myself to be 
deceived, and for a certain time pretend that all these 
opinions are entirely false and imaginary, until at 
last, having thus balanced my former prejudices 
with my latter [so that they cannot divert my opin- 
ions more to one side than to the other], my judg- 
ment will no longer be dominated by bad usage or 
turned away from the right knowledge of the truth. 
For I am assured that there can be neither peril nor 
error in this course, and that I cannot at present yield 
too much to distrust, since | am not considering the 
question of action, but only of knowledge. 

I shall then suppose, not that God who is su- 
premely good and the fountain of truth, but some 
evil genius not less powerful than deceitful, has 
emploved his whole energies in deceiving me; 
I shall consider that the heavens, the earth, colours, 
figures, sound, and all other external things are 
nought but the illusions and dreams of which this 
genius has availed himself in order to lay traps for 
my credulity; | shall consider myself as having no 
hands, no eyes, no flesh, no blood, nor any senses, 
vet falsely believing myself to possess all these 
things; I shall remain obstinately attached to this 
idea, and if by this means it is not in my power to 
arrive at the knowledge of any truth, I may at least 
do what is in my power [1.e. suspend my judgment], 
and with firm purpose avoid giving credence to any 
false thing, or being imposed upon by this arch 
deceiver, however powerful and deceptive he may 
be. But this task is a laborious one, and insensibly a 
certain lassitude leads me into the course of my 
ordinary life. And just as a captive who in sleep 
enjoys an imaginary liberty, when he begins to 
suspect that his liberty is but a dream, fears to 
awaken, and conspires with these agreeable illusions 
that the deception may be prolonged, so insensibly 
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of my own accord I fall back into my former opin- 
ions, and I dread awakening from this slumber, lest 
the laborious wakefulness which would follow the 
tranquillity of this repose should have to be spent 
not in daylight, but in the excessive darkness of the 
difficulties which have just been discussed. 


Meditation II 


Of the Nature of the Human Mind; and that it is 
more easily known than the Body. 


The Meditation of yesterday filled my mind with so 
many doubts that it is no longer in my power to 
forget them. And yet I do not see in what manner 
I can resolve them; and, just as if I had all of a 
sudden fallen into very deep water, I am so discon- 
certed that I can neither make certain of setting my 
feet on the bottom, nor can I swim and so support 
myself on the surface. I shall nevertheless make an 
effort and follow anew the same path as that on 
which I yesterday entered, i.e. I shall proceed by 
setting aside all that in which the least doubt could 
be supposed to exist, just as if I had discovered that 
it was absolutely false; and I shall ever follow in this 
road until I have met with something which is 
certain, or at least, if I can do nothing else, until 
I have learned for certain that there is nothing in the 
world that is certain. Archimedes, in order that he 
might draw the terrestrial globe out of its place, and 
transport it elsewhere, demanded only that one 
point should be fixed and immoveable; in the 
same way I shall have the right to conceive high 
hopes if I am happy enough to discover one thing 
only which is certain and indubitable.’ 

I suppose, then, that all the things that I see are 
false; I persuade myself that nothing has ever 
existed of all that my fallacious memory represents 
to me. I consider that I possess no senses; I imagine 
that body, figure, extension, movement and place 
are but the fictions of my mind. What, then, can be 
esteemed as true? Perhaps nothing at all, unless that 
there is nothing in the world that is certain. 

But how can I know there is not something 
different from those things that I have just con- 
sidered, of which one cannot have the slightest 
doubt? Is there not some God, or some other 
being by whatever name we call it, who puts these 
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reflections into my mind? That is not necessary, for 
is it not possible that I am capable of producing 
them myself? I myself, am I not at least something? 
But I have already denied that I had senses and 
body. Yet I hesitate, for what follows from that? 
Am I so dependent on body and senses that I cannot 
exist without these? But I was persuaded that there 
was nothing in all the world, that there was no 
heaven, no earth, that there were no minds, nor 
any bodies: was I not then likewise persuaded that 
I did not exist? Not at all; of a surety I myself did 
exist since I persuaded myself of something [or 
merely because I thought of something]. But there 
is some deceiver or other, very powerful and very 
cunning, who ever employs his ingenuity in deceiv- 
ing me. Then without doubt I exist also if he 
deceives me, and let him deceive me as much as 
he will, he can never cause me to be nothing so long 
as I think that [am something. So that after having 
reflected well and carefully examined all things, we 
must come to the definite conclusion that this 
proposition: I am, I exist, is necessarily true each 
time that I pronounce it, or that I mentally conceive 
it. 

But I do not yet know clearly enought what Iam, 
I who am certain that I am; and hence I must be 
careful to see that I do not imprudently take some 
other object in place of myself, and thus that I do 
not go astray in respect of this knowledge that I hold 
to be the most certain and most evident of all that 
I have formerly learned. That is why I shall now 
consider anew what I believed myself to be before 
I embarked upon these last reflections; and of my 
former opinions I shall withdraw all that might 
even in a small degree be invalidated by the reasons 
which I have just brought forward, in order that 
there may be nothing at all left beyond what is 
absolutely certain and indubitable. 

What then did I formerly believe myself to be? 
Undoubtedly I believed myself to be a man. But 
what is a man? Shall I say a reasonable animal? 
Certainly not; for then I should have to inquire 
what an animal is, and what is reasonable; and 
thus from a single question I should insensibly fall 
into an infinitude of others more difficult; and 
I should not wish to waste the little time and leisure 
remaining to me in trying to unravel subtleties like 
these. But I shall rather stop here to consider the 
thoughts which of themselves spring up in my 
mind, and which were not inspired by anything 
beyond my own nature alone when I applied myself 
to the consideration of my being. In the first place, 
then, I considered myself as having a face, hands, 


arms, and all that system of members composed of 
bones and flesh as seen in a corpse which | desig- 
nated by the name of body. In addition to this 
] considered that | was nourished, that | walked, 
that I felt, and that I thought, and I referred all these 
actions to the soul: but 1 did not stop to consider 
what the soul was, or if | did stop, | imagined that 
it was something extremely rare and subtle like 
a wind, a flame, or an ether, which was spread 
throughout my grosser parts. As to body I had no 
manner of doubt about its nature, but thought I had 
a very clear knowledge of it; and if 1 had desired to 
explain it according to the notions that | had then 
formed of it, ] should have deseribed it thus: By the 
body I understand all that which can be defined by 
a certain figure: something which can be confined 
in a certain place, and which ean fill a given space in 
such a way that every other body will be excluded 
from it; which can be perceived either by touch, or 
by sight, or by hearing, or by taste, or by smell: 
which can be moved 1n many ways not, in truth, by 
itself, but by something which is foreign to it, by 
which it is touched [and from which it receives 
impressions |: for to have the power of self-move- 
ment, as also of feeling or of thinking, I did not 
consider to appertain to the nature of body: on the 
contrary, I was rather astonished to find that facul- 
ties similar to them existed in some bodies. 

But what am IJ, now that I suppose that there is a 
certain genius which is extremely powerful, and, if 
I may say so, malicious, who employs all his powers 
in deceiving me? Can I affirm that I possess the 
least of all those things which I have just said 
pertain to the nature of body? I pause to consider, 
I revolve all these things in my mind, and I find 
none of which | can say that it pertains to me. It 
would be tedious to stop to enumerate them. Let us 
pass to the attributes of soul and see if there is any 
one which ts in me? What of nutrition or walking 
[the first mentioned]? But if it is so that I have no 
body it 1s also true that I can neither walk nor take 
nourishment. Another attribute is sensation. But 
one cannot feel without body, and besides I have 
thought I perceived many things during sleep that 
I recognised in my waking moments as not having 
been experienced at all. What of thinking? I find 
here that thought is an attribute that belongs to me; 
it alone cannot be separated from me. I am, I exist, 
that is certain. But how often? Just when I think; for 
it might possibly be the case if I ceased entirely to 
think, that I should likewise cease altogether to 
exist. | do not now admit anything which is not 
necessarily true: to speak accurately I am not more 
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than a thing which thinks, that is to say a mind ora 
soul, or an understanding, or a reason, which are 
terms whose significance was formerly unknown to 
me. | am, however, a real thing and really exist; but 
what thing? I have answered: a thing which thinks. 

And what more? | shall exercise my imagination 
[in order to see if | am not something more} | am 
not a collection of members which we call the 
human body: 1 am not a subtle air distributed 
through these members, I am not a wind, a fire, a 
vapour, a breath, nor anything at all which I can 
imagine or conceive; because I have assumed that 
all these were nothing. Without changing that sup- 
position I find that I only leave myself certain of the 
fact that | am somewhat. But perhaps it is true that 
these same things which | supposed were non- 
existent because they are unknown to me, are really 
not different from the self which I know. Iam not 
sure about this, I shall not dispute about it now; 
I can only give judgment on things that are known 
to me. I know that I exist, and | inquire what I am, 
I whom I know to exist. But it is very certain that 
the knowledge of my existence taken in its precise 
significance does not depend on things whose 
existence is not yet known to me; consequently it 
does not depend on those which I can feign in 
imagination. And indeed the very term feign in 
imagination proves to me my error, for I really do 
this if 1 image myself a something, since to imagine 
is nothing else than to contemplate the figure or 
image of a corporeal thing. But I already know for 
certain that I am, and that it may be that all these 
images, and, speaking generally, all things that 
relate to the nature of body are nothing but dreams 
[and chimeras]. For this reason I see clearly that 
I have as little reason to say, ‘I shall stimulate my 
imagination in order to know more distinctly what 
I am,’ than if I were to say, ‘I am now awake, and 
I perceive somewhat that 1s real and true: but be- 
cause I do not yet perceive it distinctly enough, 
I shall go to sleep of express purpose, so that my 
dreams may represent the perception with greatest 
truth and evidence.’ And, thus, I know for certain 
that nothing of all that I can understand by means 
of my imagination belongs to this knowledge which 
I have of myself, and that it is necessary to recall the 
mind from this mode of thought with the utmost 
diligence in order that it may be able to know its 
own nature with perfect distinctness. 

But what then am I? A thing which thinks. What 
is a thing which thinks? It is a thing which doubts, 
understands, conceives, affirms, denies, wills re- 
fuses, which also imagines and feels. 
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Certainly it is no small matter if all these things 
pertain to my nature. But why should they not so 
pertain? Am I not that being who now doubts 
nearly everything, who nevertheless understands 
certain things, who affirms that one only is true, 
who denies all the others, who desires to know 
more, is averse from being deceived, who imagines 
many things, sometimes indeed despite his will, 
and who perceives many likewise, as by the inter- 
vention of the bodily organs? Is there nothing in all 
this which is as true as it is certain that I exist, even 
though I should always sleep and though he who 
has given me being employed all his ingenuity in 
deceiving me? Is there likewise any one of these 
attributes which can be distinguished from my 
thought, or which might be said to be separated 
from myself? For it is so evident of itself that it is 
I who doubts, who understands, and who desires, 
that there is no reason here to add anything to 
explain it. And I have certainly the power of im- 
agining likewise; for although it may happen (as 
I formerly supposed) that none of the things 
which I imagine are true, nevertheless this power 
of imagining does not cease to be really in use, and 
it forms part of my thought. Finally, I am the same 
who feels, that is to say, who perceives certain 
things, as by the organs of sense, since in truth 
I see light, I hear noise, I feel heat. But it will be 
said that these phenomena are false and that I am 
dreaming. Let it be so; still it is at least quite certain 
that it seems to me that I see light, that I hear noise 
and that I feel heat. That cannot be false; properly 
speaking it is what is in me called feeling; and used 
in this precise sense that is no other thing than 
thinking. 

From this time I begin to know what I am witha 
little more clearness and distinction than before; 
but nevertheless it still seems to me, and I cannot 
prevent myself from thinking, that corporeal 
things, whose images are framed by thought, 
which are tested by the senses, are much more 
distinctly known than that obscure part of me 
which does not come under the imagination. Al- 
though really it is very strange to say that I know 
and understand more distinctly these things whose 
existence seems to me dubious, which are unknown 
to me, and which do not belong to me, than others 
of the truth of which I am convinced, which are 
known to me and which pertain to my real nature, 
in a word, than myself. But I see clearly how the 
case stands: my mind loves to wander, and cannot 
yet suffer itself to be retained within the just limits 
of truth. Very good, let us once more give it the 


freest rein, so that, when afterwards we seize the 
proper occasion for pulling up, it may the more 
easily be regulated and controlled. 

Let us begin by considering the commonest 
matters, those which we believe to be the most 
distinctly comprehended, to wit, the bodies which 
we touch and see; not indeed bodies in general, for 
these general ideas are usually a little more con- 
fused, but let us consider one body in particular. 
Let us take, for example, this piece of wax: it has 
been taken quite freshly from the hive, and it has 
not yet lost the sweetness of the honey which it 
contains; it still retains somewhat of the odour of 
the flowers from which it has been culled; its 
colour, its figure, its size are apparent; it is hard, 
cold, easily handled, and if you strike it with the 
finger, it will emit a sound. Finally all the things 
which are requisite to cause us distinctly to recog- 
nise a body, are met with in it. But notice that while 
I speak and approach the fire what remained of the 
taste is exhaled, the smell evaporates, the colour 
alters, the figure is destroyed, the size increases, it 
becomes liquid, it heats, scarcely can one handle it, 
and when one strikes it, no sound is emitted. Does 
the same wax remain after this change? We must 
confess that it remains, none would judge other- 
wise. What then did I know so distinctly in this 
piece of wax? It could certainly be nothing of all 
that the senses brought to my notice, since all these 
things which fall under taste, smell, sight, touch, 
and hearing, are found to be changed, and yet the 
same wax remains. 

Perhaps it was what I now think, viz. that this 
wax was not that sweetness of honey, nor that 
agreeable scent of flowers, nor that particular 
whiteness, nor that figure, nor that sound, but 
simply a body which a little while before appeared 
to me as perceptible under these forms, and which 
is now perceptible under others. But what, pre- 
cisely, is it that I imagine when I form such con- 
ceptions? Let us attentively consider this, and, 
abstracting from all that does not belong to the 
wax, let us see what remains. Certainly nothing 
remains excepting a certain extended thing which 
is flexible and movable. But what is the meaning of 
flexible and movable? Is it not that I imagine that 
this piece of wax being round is capable of becom- 
ing square and of passing from a square to a tri- 
angular figure? No, certainly it is not that, since 
I imagine it admits of an infinitude of similar 
changes, and I nevertheless do not know how to 
compass the infinitude by my imagination, and 
consequently this conception which I have of the 


wax is not brought about by the faculty of imagin- 
anion. What now is this extension? Is it not also 
unknown? For it becomes greater when the wax 1s 
melted, greater when it is boiled, and greater stull 
when the heat increases; and I should not conceive 
[clearly] according to truth what wax is, if I did not 
think that even this prece that we are considering is 
capable of receiving more Variations in extension 
than | have ever imagined. We must then grant that 
1 could not even understand through the imagin- 
ation what this piece of wax is, and that it Is my 


mind alone which perceives it. | say this piece of 


Wax in particular, for as to wax in general it 1s yet 
clearer. But what 1s this prece of wax which cannot 
be understood excepting by the [understanding or] 
mind? It is certainly the same that | see, touch, 
imagine, and finally it 1s the same which | have 
always believed it to be from the beginning. But 
what must particularly be observed is that its per- 
ception is neither an act of vision, nor of touch, nor 
of imagination, and has never been such although it 
may have appeared formerly to be so, but only an 
intuition of the mind, which may be imperfect and 
confused as it was formerly, or clear and distinct as 
it 1s at present, according as my attention 1s more or 
less directed to the elements which are found in it, 
and of which it is composed. 

Yet in the meantime I am greatly astonished 
when I consider [the great feebleness of mind] 
and its proneness to fall [insensibly] into error; for 
although without giving expression to my thoughts 
I consider all this in my own mind, words often 
impede me and I am almost deceived by the terms 
of ordinary language. For we say that we see the 
same wax, if it 1s present, and not that we simply 
judge that it is the same from its having the same 
colour and figure. From this I should conclude that 
I knew the wax by means of vision and not simply 
by the intuition of the mind; unless by chance 
I remember that, when looking from a window 
and saying I see men who pass in the street, I really 
do not see them, but infer that what I see is men, 
just as I say that I see wax. And yet what do I see 
from the window but hats and coats which may 
cover automatic machines? Yet I judge these to be 
men. And similarly solely by the faculty of judg- 
ment which rests in my mind, I comprehend that 
which I believed I saw with my eyes. 

A man who makes it his aim to raise his know- 
ledge above the common should be ashamed to 
derive the occasion for doubting from the forms 
of speech invented by the vulgar; I prefer to pass on 
and consider whether I had a more evident and 
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perfect conception of what the wax was when 
I first perceived at, and when I believed | knew 1 
by means of the external senses or at least by the 
common sense as it is called, that is to say by the 
imaginative faculty, or whether my present concep- 
non is clearer now that | have most carefully exam- 
ined what itis, and in what way it can be known. It 
would certainly be absurd to doubt as to this. For 
what was there in this first perception which was 
distinct? What was there which might not as well 
have been perceived by any of the animals? 
But when | distinguish the wax from its external 
forms, and when, just as if | had taken from it its 
vestments, I consider it quite naked, it is certain 
that although some error may sull be found in my 
judgment, | can nevertheless not perceive it thus 
without a human mind. 

But finally what shall 1] say of this mind, that 1s, 
of myself, for up to this point I do not admit 
in myself anything but mind? What then, | who 
seem to perceive this piece of wax so distinctly, do 
I not know myself, not only with much more truth 
and certainty, but also with much more distinctness 
and clearness? For if I judge that the wax is or exists 
from the facet that I see it, it certainly follows much 
more clearly that I am or that I exist myself from 
the fact that I see it. For it may be that what I sce 
is not really wax, it may also be that I do not possess 
eyes with which to see anything; but it cannot be 
that when I see, or (for I no longer take account 
of the distinction) when I think | see, that | myself 
who think am nought. So if I judge that the wax 
exists from the fact that I touch it, the same thing 
will follow, to wit, that | am; and if I judge that my 
imagination, or some other cause, whatever it 
is, persuades me that the wax exists, I shall stull 
conclude the same. And what I have here remarked 
of wax may be applied to all other things which are 
external to me [and which are met with outside 
of me]. And further, if the [notion or] perception 
of wax has seemed to me clearer and more distinct, 
not only after the sight or the touch, but also after 
many other causes have rendered it quite manifest 
to me, with how much more [evidence] and dis- 
tinctness must it be said that I now know myself, 
since all the reasons which contribute to the know- 
ledge of wax, or any other body whatever, are 
yet better proofs of the nature of my mind! And 
there are so many other things in the mind itself 
which may contribute to the elucidation of its 
nature, that those which depend on body such as 
these just mentioned, hardly merit being taken into 
account. 
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But finally here I am, having insensibly reverted 
to the point I desired, for, since it is now manifest to 
me that even bodies are not properly speaking 
known by the senses or by the faculty of imagin- 
ation, but by the understanding only, and since 
they are not known from the fact that they are 
seen or touched, but only because they are under- 


stood, I see clearly that there is nothing which is 
easier for me to know than my mind. But because it 
is difficult to rid oneself so promptly of an opinion 
to which one was accustomed for so long, it will be 
well that I should halt a little at this point, so that by 
the length of my meditation I may more deeply 
imprint on my memory this new knowledge. 


From A Treatise on Human Nature 


David Hume 


While Descartes and other epistemological 
“rationalists” held that there is some source of 
knowledge beyond, or prior to, experience (e.g. 
“innate ideas”), modern “empiricist” philoso- 
phers, starting with John Locke (1632-1704), 
insisted that all mental! contents, hence all know- 
ledge, derived solely from experience. Such a 
view might seem tailor made for modern science. 
But David Hume (1711-76), member of the Scot- 
tish Enlightenment and the greatest skeptic of 
modern philosophy, radicalized empiricism to the 
point of undermining science itself, at least as it 
is normally understood. For experience, stripped 
of preconceptions, is nothing but a series of im- 
pressions among which we can note “conjunc- 
tions” or correlations. There is then no reason, or 
evidence, for claiming that these impressions 
“inhere” in “substances” that endure when we do 
not perceive them, or for belief in“necessary con- 
nection” among impressions. Nothing in experi- 
ence must be as it is. Hence any prediction of the 
future based on past experience is merely a pro- 
jection of mental habit or custom, even though, as 
Hume recognizes, we cannot live without making 
such predictions. Likewise, there canbe noreason 
or evidence for asserting the necessary existence 
of something altogether beyond experience, that 
is, God. The Conclusion to the first part of his 
greatest work, A Treatise of Human Nature (1739), 
is the most poignant and disturbing expression of 
skepticism in the history of Western philosophy. 


But before I launch out into those immense depths 
of philosophy, which lie before me, I find myself 
inclin’d to stop a moment in my present station, 


and to ponder that voyage, which I have under- 
taken, and which undoubtedly requires the utmost 
art and industry to be brought to a happy conclu- 
sion. Methinks [ am like a man, who having struck 
on many shoals, and having narrowly eseap'd ship- 
wreck in passing a small frith, has vet the temerity 
to put out to sea in the same leaky weather-beaten 
vessel, and even carries his ambition so far as to 
think of compassing the globe under these disad- 
Vantageous circumstances. My memory of past 
errors and perplexities, makes me diffident for the 
future. The wretched condition, weakness, and 
disorder of the faculties, I must employ in my 
enquiries, encrease my apprehensions. And _ the 
impossibility of amending or correcting these fac- 
ulties, reduces me almost to despair, and makes me 
resolve to perish on the barren rock, on which I am 
at present, rather than venture myself upon that 
boundless ocean, which runs out into immensity. 
This sudden view of my danger strikes me with 
melancholy; and as ‘tis usual for that passion, 
above all others, to indulge itself; I cannot forbear 
feeding my despair, with all those desponding re- 
flections, which the present subject furnishes me 
with in such abundance. 

I am first affrighted and confounded with that 
forelorn solitude, in which [ am plac’d in my phil- 
osophy, and fancy myself some strange uncouth 
monster, who not being able to mingle and unite in 
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society, has been expell’d all human commerce, and 
left utterly abandon’d and disconsolate. Fain wou’d 
I run into the crowd for shelter and warmth; but 
cannot prevail with myself to mix with such deform- 
ity. I call upon others to join me, in order to make a 
company apart; but no one will hearken to me. Every 
one keeps at a distance, and dreads that storm, which 
beats upon me from every side. I have expos’d 
myself to the enmity of all metaphysicians, logi- 
cians, mathematicians, and even theologians; and 
can I wonder at the insults I must suffer? I have 
declar’d my dis-approbation of their systems; and 
can I be surpriz’d, if they shou’d express a hatred of 
mine and of my person? When I look abroad, I 
foresee on every side, dispute, contradiction, 
anger, calumny and detraction. When I turn my 
eye inward, I find nothing but doubt and ignorance. 
All the world conspires to oppose and contradict me; 
tho’ such is my weakness, that I feel all my opinions 
loosen and fall of themselves, when unsupported by 
the approbation of others. Every step I take is with 
hesitation, and every new reflection makes me dread 
an error and absurdity in my reasoning. 

For with what confidence can I venture upon 
such bold enterprizes, when beside those number- 
less infirmities peculiar to myself, I find so many 
which are common to human nature? Can I be sure, 
that in leaving all establish’d opinions I am 
following truth; and by what criterion shall I distin- 
guish her, even if fortune shou’d at last guide me on 
her foot-steps? After the most accurate and exact of 
my reasonings, I can give no reason why I shou’d 
assent to it; and feel nothing but a strong propensity 
to consider objects strongly in that view, under 
which they appear to me. Experience 1s a principle, 
which instructs me in the several conjunctions of 
objects for the past. Habit is another principle, 
which determines me to expect the same for the 
future; and both of them conspiring to operate upon 
the imagination, make me form certain ideas in a 
more intense and lively manner, than others, which 
are not attended with the same advantages. Without 
this quality, by which the mind enlivens some ideas 
beyond others (which seemingly 1s so trivial, and so 
little founded on reason) we cou’d never assent to 
any argument, nor carry our view beyond those few 
objects, which are present to our senses. Nay, even 
to these objects we cou’d never attribute any exist- 
ence, but what was dependent on the senses; and 
must comprehend them entirely in that succession 
of perceptions, which constitutes our self or person. 
Nay farther, even with relation to that succession, 
we cou’d only admit of those perceptions, which are 


immediately present to our consciousness, nor 
cou’d those lively images, with which the memory 
presents us, be ever receiv’d as true pictures of past 
perceptions. The memory, senses, and understand- 
ing are, therefore, all of them founded on the im- 
agination, or the vivacity of our ideas. 

No wonder a principle so inconstant and falla- 
cious shou’d lead us into errors, when implicitely 
follow’d (as it must be) in all its variations. ’Tis this 
principle, which makes us reason from causes and 
effects; and ‘tis the same principle, which convinces 
us of the continu’d existence of external objects, 
when absent from the senses. But tho’ these two 
operations be equally natural and necessary in the 
human mind, yet in some circumstances they are 
directly contrary, nor is it possible for us to reason 
justly and regularly from causes and effects, and at 
the same time believe the continu’d existence of 
matter. How then shall we adjust those principles 
together? Which of them shall we prefer? Or in case 
we prefer neither of them, but successively assent 
to both, as is usual among philosophers, with what 
confidence can we afterwards usurp that glorious 
title, when we thus knowingly embrace a manifest 
contradiction? 

This contradiction wou’d be more excusable, 
were it compensated by any degree of solidity and 
satisfaction in the other parts of our reasoning. But 
the case is quite contrary. When we trace up the 
human understanding to its first principles, we find 
it to lead us into such sentiments, as seem to turn 
into ridicule all our past pains and industry, and to 
discourage us from future enquiries. Nothing is 
more curiously enquir’d after by the mind of man, 
than the causes of every phenomenon; nor are we 
content with knowing the immediate causes, but 
push on our enquiries, till we arrive at the original 
and ultimate principle. We wou’d not willingly stop 
before we are acquainted with that energy in the 
cause, by which it operates on its effect; that tie 
which connects them together; and that efficacious 
quality, on which the tie depends. This is our aim 
in all our studies and reflections: And how must we 
be disappointed, when we learn, that this connex- 
ion, tie, or energy lies merely in ourselves, and is 
nothing but that determination of the mind, which 
is acquir’d by custom, and causes us to make a 
transition from an object to its usual attendant, 
and from the impression of one to the lively idea 
of the other? Such a discovery not only cuts off all 
hope of ever attaining satisfaction, but even pre- 
vents our very wishes; since it appears that when we 
say we desire to know the ultimate and operating 


principle, as something, which resides in the exter- 
nal object, we cither contradict ourselves, or talk 
without a meaning. 

This deficiency in our ideas is not, indeed, per- 
ceiv’d in common life, nor are we sensible, that in 
the most usual conjunctions of cause and effect we 
are as ignorant of the ultimate principle, which 
binds them together, as in the most unusual and 
extraordinary. But this proceeds merely from an 
illusion of the imagination; and the question 1s, 
how far we ought to yield to these illusions. This 
question is very difficult, and reduces us to a very 
dangerous dilemma, whichever way we answer it. 
For if we assent to every trivial suggestion of the 
fancy; beside that these suggestions are often con- 
trary to each other; they lead us into such errors, 
absurdities, and obscurities, that we must at last 
become asham’d of our credulity. Nothing 1s more 
dangerous to reason than the flights of the imagin- 
ation, and nothing has been the occasion of more 
mistakes among philosophers. Men of bright fan- 
cles may 1n this respect be compar’d to those angels, 
whom the scripture represents as covering their 
eyes with their wings. This has already appear’d 
in sO many instances, that we may spare ourselves 
the trouble of enlarging upon it any farther. 

But on the other hand, if the consideration of 
these instances makes us take a resolution to reject 
all the trivial suggestions of the fancy, and adhere to 
the understanding, that is, to the general and more 
establish’d properties of the imagination; even this 
resolution, if steadily executed, wou’d be danger- 
ous, and attended with the most fatal consequences. 
For I have already shewn, that the understanding, 
when it acts alone, and according to its most general 
principles, entirely subverts itself, and leaves not 
the lowest degree of evidence in any proposition, 
either in philosophy or common life. We save our- 
selves from this total scepticism only by means of 
that singular and seemingly trivial property of the 
fancy, by which we enter with difficulty into remote 
views of things, and are not able to accompany them 
with so sensible an impression, as we do those, 
which are more easy and natural. Shall we, then, 
establish it for a general maxim, that no refin’d or 
elaborate reasoning is ever to be receiv’ d? Consider 
well the consequences of such a principle. By this 
means you cut off entirely all science and philoso- 
phy: You proceed upon one singular quality of the 
imagination, and by a parity of reason must embrace 
all of them: And you expresly contradict yourself; 
since this maxim must be built on the preceding 
reasoning, which will be allow’d to be sufficiently 
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refin'd and metaphysical. What party, then, shall 
we choose among these difficulues’ If we embrace 
this principle, and condemn all retin’d reasoning, 
we run into the most manifest absurdines. If we 
reject tain favour of these reasonings, we subvert 
entirely the human understanding. We have, there- 
fore, no choree left but berwixt a false reason and 
none at all. for my part, | know not what ought to be 
done in the present case. | can only observe what 1s 
commonly done; which is, that this difficulty 
is seldom or never thought of; and even where it 
has once been present to the mind, 1s quickly forgot, 
and leaves but a small impression behind it. Very 
refin’d reflections have little or no influence upon 
us; and yet we do not, and cannot establish it for a 
rule, that they ought not to have any influence; 
which imphes a manifest contradiction. 

But what have I here said, that reflections very 
refin’d and metaphysical have little or no influence 
upon us? This opinion I can scarce forbear retract- 
ing, and condemning from my present feeling and 
experience. The itense view of these manifold con- 
tradictions and imperfections in human reason has 
so wrought upon me, and heated my brain, that [am 
ready to reject all belief and reasoning, and can look 
upon no opinion even as more probable or likely 
than another. Where am I, or what? From what 
causes do I derive my existence, and to what condi- 
tion shall I return? Whose favour shall I court, and 
whose anger must I dread? What beings surround 
me? and on whom have [ any influence, or who have 
any influence on me? | am confounded with all 
these questions, and begin to fancy myself in the 
most deplorable condition imaginable, inviron’d 
with the deepest darkness, and utterly depriv'd of 
the use of every member and faculty. 

Most fortunately it happens, that since reason 1s 
incapable of dispelling these clouds, nature herself 
suffices to that purpose, and cures me of this philo- 
sophical melancholy and delirium, either by relax- 
ing this bent of mind, or by some avocation, and 
lively impression of my senses, which obliterate all 
these chimeras. I dine, I play a game of back- 
gammon, I converse, and am merry with my friends; 
and when after three or four hours’ amusement, 
I wou’d return to these speculations, they appear 
so cold, and strain’d, and ridiculous, that I cannot 
find in my heart to enter into them any farther. 

Here then I find myself absolutely and necessar- 
ily determin’d to live, and talk, and act like other 
people in the common affairs of life. But notwith- 
standing that my natural propensity, and the course 
of my animal spirits and passions reduce me to this 
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indolent belief in the general maxims of the world, 
I still feel such remains of my former disposition, 
that I am ready to throw all my books and papers 
into the fire, and resolve never more to renounce the 
pleasures of life for the sake of reasoning and phil- 
osophy. For those are my sentiments in that splen- 
etic humour, which governs me at present. I may, 
nay I must yield to the current of nature, in submit- 
ting to my senses and understanding; and in this 
blind submission I shew most perfectly my sceptical 
disposition and principles. But does it follow, that I 
must strive against the current of nature, which 
leads me to indolence and pleasure; that I must 
seclude myself, in some measure, from the com- 
merce and society of men, which is so agreeable; and 
that I must torture my brain with subtilities and 
sophistries, at the very time that I cannot satisfy 
myself concerning the reasonableness of so painful 
an application, nor have any tolerable prospect of 
arriving by its means at truth and certainty. Under 
what obligation do I lie of making such an abuse of 
time? And to what end can it serve either for the 
service of mankind, or for my own private interest? 
No: If I must be a fool, as all those who reason or 
believe any thing certainly are, my follies shall at 
least be natural and agreeable. Where I strive 
against my inclination, I shall have a good reason 
for my resistance; and will no more be led a 
wandering into such dreary solitudes, and rough 
passages, as I have hitherto met with. 

These are the sentiments of my spleen and indo- 
lence; and indeed I must confess, that philosophy 
has nothing to oppose to them, and expects a vic- 
tory more from the returns of a serious good- 
humour’d disposition, than from the force of 
reason and conviction. In all the incidents of life 
we ought still to preserve our scepticism. If we 
believe, that fire warms, or water refreshes, ’tis 
only because it costs us too much pains to think 
otherwise. Nay if we are philosophers, it ought only 
to be upon sceptical principles, and from an inclin- 
ation, which we feel to the employing ourselves 
after that manner. Where reason is lively, and 
mixes itself with some propensity, it ought to be 
assented to. Where it does not, it never can have 
any title to operate upon us. 

At the time, therefore; «that l am» tir’d’ with 
amusement and company, and have indulg’d a 
reverie in my chamber, or in a solitary walk by a 
river-side, I feel my mind all collected within itself, 
and am naturally iclin‘d to carry my view into 
all those subjects, about which I have met with 
so many disputes in the course of my reading 


and conversation. | cannot forbear having a cur- 
losity to be acquainted with the principles of moral 
good and evil, the nature and foundation of gov- 
ernment, and the cause of those several passions 
and inclinations, which actuate and govern me. [| 
am uneasy to think I approve of one object, and 
disapprove of another; call one thing beautiful, and 
another deform’d; decide concerning truth and 
falshood, reason and folly, without knowing upon 
what principles I proceed. I am concern’d for 
the condition of the learned world, which lies 
under such a deplorable ignorance in all these par- 
ticulars. I feel an ambition to arise in me of con- 
tributing to the instruction of mankind, and of 
acquiring a name by my inventions and discover- 
ies. These sentiments spring up naturally in my 
present disposition; and shou’d I endeavour to 
banish them, by attaching myself to any other 
business or diversion, I fee/ I shou’d be a loser in 
point of pleasure; and this is the origin of my 
philosophy. 

But even suppose this curiosity and ambition 
shou’d not transport me into speculations with- 
out the sphere of common life, it wou’d necessarily 
happen, that from my very weakness I must be led 
into such enquiries. Tis certain, that superstition is 
much more bold in its systems and hypotheses than 
philosophy; and while the latter contents itself with 
assigning new causes and principles to the pheno- 
mena, which appear in the visible world, the former 
opens a world of its own, and presents us with 
scenes, and beings, and objects, which are al- 
together new. Since therefore ’tis almost impossible 
for the mind of man to rest, like those of beasts, in 
that narrow circle of objects, which are the subject 
of daily conversation and action, we ought only to 
deliberate concerning the choice of our guide, and 
ought to prefer that which is safest and most agree- 
able. And in this respect I make bold to recommend 
philosophy, and shall not scruple to give it the 
preference to superstition of every kind or denom- 
ination. For as superstition arises naturally and 
easily from the popular opinions of mankind, it 
seizes more strongly on the mind, and is often 
able to disturb us in the conduct of our lives and 
actions. Philosophy on the contrary, if just, can 
present us only with mild and moderate senti- 
ments; and if false and extravagant, its opinions 
are merely the objects of a cold and general specu- 
lation, and seldom go so far as to interrupt the 
course of our natural propensities. The CyNIcs 
are an extraordinary instance of philosophers, who 
from reasonings purely philosophical ran into as 


great extravagancies of conduct as any Monk or 
Dervise that ever was in the world.’ Generally 
speaking, the errors in religion are dangerous; 
those in philosophy only ridiculous. 

1am sensible, that these two cases of the strength 
and weakness of the mind will not comprehend all 
mankind, and that there are in England, in particu- 
lar, many honest gentlemen, who being always 
employ’d in their domestic affairs, or amusing 
themselves in common recreations, have carried 
their thoughts very little beyond those objects, 
which are every day expos’d to their senses. And 
indeed, of such as these I pretend not to make 
philosophers, nor do I expect them either to be 
associates in these researches or auditors of these 
discoveries. They do well to keep themselves in 
their present situation; and instead of refining 
them into philosophers, I wish we couw’d communi- 
cate to our founders of systems, a share of this gross 
earthy mixture, as an ingredient, which they com- 
monly stand much in need of, and which wou’d 
serve to temper those fiery particles, of which they 
are compos’d. While a warm imagination 1s allow’d 
to enter into philosophy, and hypotheses embrac’d 
merely for being specious and agreeable, we can 
never have any steady principles, nor any senti- 
ments, which will suit with common practice 
and experience. But were these hypotheses once 
remov’d, we might hope to establish a system or 
set of opinions, which if not true (for that, perhaps, 
is too much to be hop’d for) might at least be 
satisfactory to the human mind, and might stand 
the test of the most critical examination. Nor shou’d 
we despair of attaining this end, because of the many 
chimerical systems, which have successively arisen 
and decay’d away among men, wou’d we consider 
the shortness of that period, wherein these ques- 
tions have been the subjects of enquiry and 
reasoning. Two thousand years with such long 
interruptions, and under such mighty discourage- 
ments are a small space of time to give any tolerable 
perfection to the sciences; and perhaps we are still in 
too early an age of the world to discover any prin- 
ciples, which will bear the examination of the latest 
posterity. For my part, my only hope is, that I may 
contribute a little to the advancement of knowledge, 
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by giving in some particulars a different turn to the 
speculanons of philosophers, and pomting out to 
them more distinctly those subjects, where alone 
they can expect assurance and conviction, Human 
Nature 1s the only science of man; and yet has been 
hitherto the most neglected. “Twill be sufficient for 
me, if | can bring ita littke more into fashion; and the 
hope of this serves to compose my temper from that 
spleen, and invigorate it from that indolence, which 
sometimes prevail upon me. If the reader finds 
himself in the same easy disposition, let him follow 
me in my future speculations. If not, let him follow 
his inclination, and wait the returns of applicanon 
and good humour. The conduct of a man, who 
studies philosophy in this careless manner, is more 
truly sceptical than that of one, who feeling in 
himself an inclination to it, is vet so over-whelm'd 
with doubts and scruples, as totally to reject it. A 
true sceptic will be diffident of his philosophical 
doubts, as well as of his philosophical conviction; 
and will never refuse any imnocent satisfaction, 
which offers itself, upon account of either of them. 

Nor isit only proper we shou’d in general indulge 
our inclination in the most elaborate philosophical 
researches, notwithstanding our sceptical prin- 
ciples, but also that we shoud yield to that propen- 
sity, Which inclines us to be positive and certain in 
particular points, according to the light, in which we 
survey them in any particular instant. Tis easier to 
forbear all examination and enquiry, than to check 
ourselves in so natural a propensity, and guard 
against that assurance, which always arises from an 
exact and full survey of an object. On such an 
occasion we are apt not only to forget our scepti- 
cism, but even our modesty too; and make use of 
such terms as these, ‘ts evident, ‘tis certain, ‘tis 
undeniable; which a due deference to the public 
ought, perhaps, to prevent. I may have fallen into 
this fault after the example of others; but I here 
enter a caveat against any objections, which may 
be offer’d on that head; and declare that such ex- 
pressions were extorted from me by the present 
view of the object, and imply no dogmatical spirit, 
nor conceited idea of my own judgment, which are 
sentiments that I am sensible can become no body, 
and a sceptic stull less than any other. 


From Discourse on the Sciences and 
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Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-78) was virtually 
alone among eighteenth-century intellectuals, 
the first great critic of the new Enlightenment 
faith in science and progress. A native of his be- 
loved Geneva, he led an emotionally complex and 
troubled life. Rousseau felt uncomfortable in the 
emerging cosmopolitan world, which he believed 
made genuine selfhood impossible. He estab- 
lished his reputation in 1750 by arguing in the 
essay excerpted here that modern learning does 
not improve, but on the contrary harms, human 
morals. Inalater work, his Discourse on the Origins 
of Inequality among Men (1754), he revealed his 
concern for social equality, foreshadowing the 
views of Marx, and roundly condemned modern 
culture. He was chastised by the great Voltaire, 
who wrote to Rousseau: “no one has ever been so 
witty as you are in trying to turn us into brutes: to 
read your book makes one /ong to go on all fours. 
Since, however, it is now some sixty years since | 
gave up the practice, | feel that it is unfortunately 
impossible for me to resume it.” Voltaire’s wit to 
the contrary notwithstanding, Rousseau never 
argued for an actual return to primitive existence; 
rather, he sought anew egalitarian way of life that 
would be just as authentic in the modern context 
as was primitive existence inits context. 


We are deceived by the appearance of right.’ 
Has the restoration of the sciences and the arts con- 
tributed to the purification of mores, or to their 


corruption? That is what is to be examined. Which 
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side should I take in this question? The one, gentle- 
men, that is appropriate toan honest man who knows 
nothing and who thinks no less of himself for it. 

It will be difficult, I feel, to adapt what I have to 
say to the tribunal before which I appear. How can 
I dare to blame the sciences before one of Europe’s 
most learned societies, praise ignorance in a famous 
Academy, and reconcile contempt for study with 
respect for the truly learned? I have seen these points 
of conflict, and they have not daunted me. I am not 
abusing science, I told myself; I am defending virtue 
before virtuous men. Integrity is even dearer to good 
men than erudition is to the studious. What then 
have I to fear? The enlightenment of the assembly 
that listens to me? I admit it; but this is owing to the 
composition of the discourse and not to the senti- 
ment of the speaker. Fair-minded sovereigns have 
never hesitated to pass judgments against them- 
selves in disputes whose outcomes are uncertain; 
and the position most advantageous for a just cause 
is to have to defend oneself against an upright and 
enlightened opponent who is judge in his own case. 

To this motive which heartens me is joined 
another which determines me, namely that, having 
upheld, according to my natural light, the side of 
truth, whatever my success, there is a prize which 
I cannot fail to receive; I will find it within the depths 
of my heart. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau, pp. 3-10 from Part One of 
“Discourse on the Sciences and theArts’” in The Basic 
Political Writings of Jean-Jacques Rousseau (trans. 
Donald Cress). Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing 
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It is a grand and beautiful sight to see man emerge 
somehow from nothing by his own efforts; dissi- 
pate, by the light of his reason, the shadows m 
which nature had enveloped him; rise above him- 
self; soar by means of his mind into the heavenly 
regions; traverse, like the sun, the vast expanse of 
the universe with giant steps; and, what is even 
grander and more difficult, return to himself in 
order to study man and know his nature, his duties, 
and his end. All of these marvels have been revived 
in the past few generations. 

Europe had relapsed into the barbarism of the 
first ages. A few centuries ago the peoples of that 
part of the world, who today live such enhghtened 
lives, lived in a state worse than ignorance. Some 
nondescript scientific jargon, even more contempt- 
ible than ignorance, had usurped the name of 
knowledge, and posed a nearly invincible obstacle 
to its return. A revolution was needed to bring men 
back to common sense; it finally came from the least 
expected quarter. It was the stupid Moslem, the 
eternal scourge of letters, who caused them to be 
reborn among us. The fall of the throne of Con- 
stantinople" brought into Italy the debris of ancient 
Greece. France in turn was enriched by these pre- 
cious spoils. Soon the sciences followed letters. To 
the art of writing was joined the art of thinking — a 
sequence of events that may seem strange, but 
which perhaps is only too natural. And the chief 
advantage of commerce with the Muses began to be 
felt, namely, that of making men more sociable by 
inspiring in them the desire to please one another 
with works worthy of their mutual approval. 

The mind has its needs, as does the body. The 
needs of the latter are the foundations of society; 
the needs of the former make it pleasant. While the 
government and the laws see to the safety and well- 
being of assembled men, the sciences, letters and 
the arts, less despotic and perhaps more powerful, 
spread garlands of flowers over the iron chains with 
which they are burdened, stifle in them the sense of 
that original liberty for which they seem to have 
been born, make them love their slavery, and turn 
them into what is called civilized peoples. Need 
raised up thrones; the sciences and the arts have 
strengthened them. Earthly powers, love talents 
and protect those who cultivate them!! Civilized 
peoples, cultivate them! Happy slaves, you owe 
them that delicate and refined taste on which you 
pride yourselves; that sweetness of character and 
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that urbanity in mores which make relauonships 
among you so cordial and easy, in a word, the 
appearances of all the virtues without having any 
3y this sort of civility, all the more agreeable as it 
puts on fewer airs, Athens and Rome once distin- 
guished themselves in the much vaunted days of 
their magnificence and splendor. By it our century 
and our nation will doubtlessly surpass all trmes and 
all peoples. A philosophic tone without pedantry, 
manners natural yet engaging, equally removed 
from ‘Teutonic rusticity as from Italian pantomine. 
These are the fruits of the taste acquired by good 
schooling and perfected in somal interaction. 

How sweet it would be to live among us, if outer 
appearances were always the likeness of the heart's 
dispositions, if decency were virtue, if our maxims 
served as our rules, if true philosophy were insepar- 
able from the title of philosopher! But so many 
qualities are all too rarely found in combination, 
and virtue seldom goes forth in such great pomp. 
Expensive finery can betoken a wealthy man, and 
elegance a man of taste. The healthy and robust 
man is recognized by other signs. It is in the rustic 
clothing of the fieldworker and not underneath the 
gilding of the courtier that one will find bodily 
strength and vigor. Finery is no less alien to virtue, 
which is the strength and vigor of the soul. The 
good man is an athlete who enjoys competing in the 
nude. He is contemptuous of all those vile orna- 
ments which would impair the use of his strength, 
most of which were invented merely to conceal 
some deformity. 

Before art had fashioned our manners and taught 
our passions to speak an affected language, our 
mores were rustic but natural, and, differences in 
behavior heralded, at first glance, differences of 
character. At base, human nature was no better, 
but men found their safety in the ease with which 
they saw through each other, and that advantage, 
which we no longer value, spared them many vices. 

Today, when more subtle inquiries and a more 
refined taste have reduced the art of pleasing to 
established rules, a vile and deceitful uniformity 
reigns in our mores, and all minds seem to have 
been cast in the same mold. Without ceasing, po- 
liteness makes demands, propriety gives orders; 
without ceasing, common customs are followed, 
never one’s own lights. One no longer dares to 
seem what one really 1s; and in this perpetual con- 
straint, the men who make up this herd we call 
society will, if placed in the same circumstances, 
do all the same things unless stronger motives deter 
them. Thus no one will ever really know those with 
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whom he is dealing. Hence in order to know one’s 
friend, it would be necessary to wait for critical 
occasions, that is, to wait until it is too late, since 
it is for these very occasions that it would have been 
essential to know him. 

What a retinue of vices must attend this incerti- 
tude! No more sincere friendships, no more real 
esteem, no more well-founded confidence. Suspi- 
cions, offenses, fears, coldness, reserve, hatred, be- 
trayal will unceasingly hide under that uniform and 
deceitful veil of politeness, under that much 
vaunted urbanity that we owe to the enlightenment 
of our century. The name of the master of the 
universe will no longer be profaned with oaths; 
rather it will be insulted with blasphemies without 
our scrupulous ears being offended by them. No 
one will boast of his own merit, but will disparage 
that of others. No one will crudely wrong his 
enemy, but will skillfully slander him. National 
hatreds will die out, but so will love of country. 
Scorned ignorance will be replaced by a dangerous 
Pyrrhonism.” Some excesses will be forbidden, 
some vices held in dishonor, but others will be 
adorned with the name of virtues. One must either 
have them or affect them. Let those who wish extoll 
the sobriety of the wise men of the present. For my 
part, I see in it merely a refinement of intemperance 
as unworthy of my praise as their artful simplicity.” 

Such is the purity that our mores have acquired. 
Thus have we become decent men. It is for letters, 
the sciences, and the arts to claim their part in so 
wholesome an achievement. I will add but one 
thought: an inhabitant of some distant lands who 
sought to form an idea of European mores on the 
basis of the state of the sciences among us, the 
perfection of our arts, the seemliness of our theatri- 
cal performances, the civilized quality of our 
manners, the affability of our speech, our perpetual 
displays of goodwill, and that tumultuous competi- 
tion of men of every age and circumstance who, from 
morning to night, seem intent on being obliging to 
one another; that foreigner, I say, would guess our 
mores to be exactly the opposite of what they are. 

Where there is no effect, there is no cause to seek 
out. But here the effect is certain, the depravation 
real, and our souls have become corrupted in pro- 
portion as our sciences and our arts have advanced 
toward perfection. Will it be said that this is a 
misfortune peculiar to our age? No, gentlemen, 
the evils caused by our vain curiosity are as old as 
the world. The daily rise and fall of the ocean’s 
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waters have not been more unvaryingly subjected 
to the star which provides us with light during the 
night, than has the fate of mores and integrity been 
to the progress of the sciences and the arts. Virtue 
has been seen taking flight in proportion as their 
light rose on our horizon, and the same phenom- 
enon has been observed in all times and in all places. 

Consider Egypt, that first school of the universe, 
that climate so fertile beneath a brazen sky, that 
famous country from which Sesostris’’ departed 
long ago to conquer the world. She became the 
mother of philosophy and the fine arts, and soon 
thereafter was conquered by Cambyses,’ then by 
Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and finally Turks. 

Consider Greece, formerly populated by heroes 
who twice conquered Asia, once at Troy and once 
on their own home ground. Nascent letters had not 
yet brought corruption into the hearts of her inhab- 
itants; but the progress of the arts, the dissolution 
of mores and the Macedonian’s yoke followed 
closely upon one another; and Greece, ever learned, 
ever voluptuous, and ever the slave, experienced 
nothing in her revolutions but changes of masters. 
All the eloquence of Demosthenes could never 
revive a body which luxury and the arts had ener- 
vated. 

It is at the time of the likes of Ennius and Ter- 
ence™ that Rome, founded by a shepherd and made 
famous by fieldworkers, began to degenerate. But 
after the likes of Ovid, Catullus, Martial," and that 
crowd of obscene writers whose names alone offend 
modesty, Rome, formerly the temple of virtue, 
became the theater of crime, the disgrace of nations, 
and the plaything of barbarians. Finally, that capital 
of the world falls under the yoke which she had 
imposed on so many peoples, and the day of her fall 
was the eve of the day when one of her citizens was 
given the title of Arbiter of Good Taste.” 

What shall I say about that capital of the Eastern 
Empire, which, by virtue of its location, seemed 
destined to be the capital of the entire world, that 
A legendary pharoah. 

King of Persia in 6th century BC. 
Quintus Ennius (239-ca. 170 Bc) was the father 
of Roman poetry, and Publius Terentius Afer (ca. 190— 
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ca. 159 BC) was a Roman playwright. 

‘" Publius Ovidus Naso (93 BC-AD 18) was one of 
the greatest Roman writers. Caius Valerius Catullus 
(ca. 84+-ca. 54 BC) was a famous Roman lyric poet. Marcus 
Valerius Martialis (ca. 40-ca. aD 104) was a Roman 
satirist. 

“4 Tacitus claims that the Roman Emperor Nero made 
the idler Petronius (d. AD 66) ‘“‘Arbiter of Good Taste.” 


refuge of the sciences and the arts banished from 
the rest of Europe = more perhaps out of wisdom 
than barbarism. All that is most shameful about 
debauchery and corruption; blackest in betrayals, 
assassinanions, and poisons; most atrocious in the 
coexistence of every sort of crime: that is what 
consututes the fabric of the history of Constantin- 
ople. ‘That is the pure source whence radiates to us 
the enlightenment on which our century prides 
itself, 

But why seek in remote times proofs of a truth 
for which we have existing evidence before our 
eves? In Asia there is an immense country where 
acknowledgement in the field of letters leads to the 
highest offices of the state. If the sciences purified 
mores, if they taught men to shed their blood for 
their country, if they enlivened their courage, the 
peoples of China should be wise, free and invin- 
cible. But if there is not a single vice that does not 
have mastery over them; not a single crime that is 
unfamiliar to them; if neither the enlightenment of 
the ministers, nor the alleged wisdom of the laws, 
nor the multitude of the inhabitants of that vast 
empire have been able to shield her from the yoke of 
the ignorant and coarse ‘Tartar, what purpose has 
all her learned men served? What benefit has been 
derived from the honors bestowed upon them? 
Could it be to be peopled by slaves and wicked 
men? 

Contrast these scenes with that of the mores of 
the small number of peoples who, protected against 
this contagion of vain knowledge, have by their 
virtues brought about their own happiness and 
the model for other nations. Such were the first 
Persians, a singular nation in which virtue was 
learned just as science is among us, which subju- 
gated Asia so easily, and which alone has enjoyed 
the distinction of having the history of its insti- 
tutions taken for a philosophical novel.’* Such 
were the Scythians, about whom we have been left 
such magnificent praises. Such were the Germans, 
whose simplicity, innocence, and virtues a pen — 
weary of tracing the crimes and atrocities of an 
educated, opulent and voluptuous people — found 
relief in depicting. Such had been Rome herself in 
the times of her poverty and ignorance. Such, 
finally, has that rustic nation shown herself to this 
day — so vaunted for her courage which adversity 
could not overthrow, and for her faithfulness which 
example could not corrupt. 


'\ Probably Xenophon’s (430-354 Bc) Education of 
Cyrus. 
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It is not out of stupidity that these people have 
preferred other forms of exercise to those Of the 
mind. They were not unaware of the fact that in 
other lands idle men spent their lves debating 
about the sovereign good, about vice and about 
virtue, and that arrogant reasoners, bestowimg on 
themselves the highest’ praises, grouped other 
peoples under the contemptuous name of barbar- 
ians. However, they considered their mores and 
learned to disdain their teaching.’ 

Could | forget that it was in the very bosom of 
Greece that there was seen to arise that city as 
famous for her happy ignorance as for the wisdom 
of her laws, that republic of demi-gods rather than 
men, so superior to humanity did their virtues 
seem? O Sparta! Eternal shame to a vain doctrine! 
While the vices, led by the fine arts, intruded 
themselves together into Athens, while a tyrant 
there gathered so carefully the works of the prince 
of poets,* you drove out from your walls the arts 
and artists, the sciences and scientists. 

The event confirmed this difference. Athens 
became the abode of civility and good taste, the 
country of orators and philosophy. The elegance 
of her buildings paralleled that of the language. 
Marble and canvas, animated by the hands of the 
most capable masters, were to be seen everywhere. 
From Athens came those astonishing works that 
will serve as models in every corrupt age. The 
picture of Lacedaemon is less brilliant. ‘“Vhere,” 
said the other peoples, ‘‘men are born virtuous, and 
the very air of the country seems to inspire virtue.” 
Nothing of her inhabitants 1s left to us except the 
memory of their heroic actions. Are such monu- 
ments worth less to us than the curious marbles that 
Athens has left us? 

Some wise men, it 1s true, had resisted the gen- 
eral torrent and protected themselves from vice in 
the abode of the Muses. But listen to the judgement 
that the first and unhappiest of them made of the 
learned men and artists of his time. 

“IT have,” he says, “examined the poets, and 
I view them as people whose talent makes an im- 
pression on them and on others who claim to be 
wise, who are taken to be such, and who are nothing 
of the sort. 

“From poets,” continues Socrates, “I moved on 
to artists. No one knew less about the arts than I; no 
one was more convinced that artists possessed some 
especially fine secrets. Still, I perceived that their 
‘Peisistratus (ca. 600-527 BC) allegedly directed the 
collection of Homer’s works. 
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condition is no better than that of the poets, and 
that they are both laboring under the same preju- 
dice. Because the most skillful among them excel in 
their specialty, they view themselves as the wisest 
of men. To my way of thinking, this presumption 
has completely tarnished their knowledge. From 
this it follows that, as I put myself in the place of 
the oracle and ask myself whether I would prefer to 
be what I am or what they are, to know what they 
have learned or to know that I know nothing. 
I answered myself and God: I want to remain 
what I am. 

‘“We do not know — neither the sophists, nor the 
poets, nor the orators, nor the artists, nor I — what is 
the true, the good, and the beautiful. But there is 
this difference between us: that although these 
people know nothing, they all believe they know 
something. I, however, if I know nothing, at least 
am not in doubt about it. Thus all that superiority 
in wisdom accorded me by the oracle, reduces to 
being convinced that I am ignorant of what I do not 
know.” 

Here then is the wisest of men in the judgment of 
the gods, and the most learned of Athenians in the 
opinion of all Greece, Socrates, speaking in praise 
of ignorance! Does anyone believe that, were he to 
be reborn among us, our learned men and our 
artists would make him change his mind? No, 
gentlemen, this just man would continue to hold 
our vain sciences in contempt. He would not aid in 
the enlargement of that mass of books which inun- 
date us from every quarter, and the only precept he 
would leave is the one left to his disciples and to our 
descendants: the example and the memory of his 
virtue. Thus is it noble to teach men! 

Socrates had begun in Athens, Cato“ the Elder 
continued in Rome to rail against those artful and 
subtle Greeks who seduced the virtue and ener- 
vated the courage of his fellow citizens. But the 
sciences, the arts, and dialectic prevailed once 
again. Rome was filled with philosophers and 
orators; military discipline was neglected, agricul- 
ture scorned, sects embraced, and the homeland 
forgotten. The sacred names of liberty, disinterest- 
edness, obedience to the laws were replaced by the 
names of Epicurus, Zeno, Arcesilaus.™" “Ever since 


*! Marcus Porcius Cato “the Elder” (243-149 BC) was a 
highly respected Roman general and statesman, famous 
for simplicity of virtue. 

os Epicurus (341-270 Bc), founder of Epicureanism; 
Zeno of Citium (336-264 BC), founder of Stoicism; and 
Arcesilaus (316-241 BC), a famous Skeptic. 


learned men have begun to appear in our midst,” 
their own philosophers said, “good men have van- 
ished.”” Until then the Romans had been content to 
practice virtue; all was lost when they began to 
study it. 

O Fabricius!*"" What would your great soul have 
thought, if, had it been your misfortune to be 
returned to life, you had seen the pompous coun- 
tenance of that Rome saved by your arm and 
honored more by your good name than by all her 
conquests? “‘Gods!”? you would have said, ‘“‘what 
has become of those thatched roofs and those rustic 
hearths where moderation and virtue once dwelt? 
What fatal splendor has followed upon Roman sim- 
plicity? What is this strange speech? What are these 
effeminate mores? What is the meaning of these 
statues, these paintings, these buildings? Fools, 
what have you done? You, the masters of nations, 
have you made yourselves the slaves of the frivolous 
men you conquered? Do rhetoricians govern you? 
Was it to enrich architects, painters, sculptors, and 
actors that you soaked Greece and Asia with your 
blood? Are the spoils of Carthage the prey of a 
flute player? Romans make haste to tear down 
these amphitheaters; shatter these marbles; burn 
these paintings; drive out these slaves who subju- 
gate you and whose fatal arts corrupt you. Let 
others achieve notoriety by vain talents; the only 
talent worthy of Rome is that of conquering the 
world and making virtue reign in it. When Cineas*” 
took our Senate for an assembly of kings, he was 
dazzled neither by vain pomp nor by studied ele- 
gance. There he did not hear that frivolous elo- 
quence, the focus of study and delight of futile 
men. What then did Cineas see that was so majes- 
tic? O citizens! He saw a sight which neither your 
riches nor all your arts could ever display; the most 
beautiful sight ever to have appeared under the 
heavens, the assembly of two hundred virtuous 
men, worthy of commanding in Rome and of 
governing the earth.” 

But let us leap over the distance of place and time 
and see what has happened in our countries and 
before our eyes; or rather, let us set aside odious 
pictures that offend our delicate sensibilities, and 
spare ourselves the trouble of repeating the same 
things under different names. It was not in vain that 
I summoned the shade of Fabricius; and what did 
I make that great man say that I could not have 
“Caius Fabricius Luscinus (d. 250 BC) was a great 


Roman general. 
“An ambassador of the Thessalian king Pyrrhus. 


placed m the mouth of Lours NU or Henry IV? 
Among us, it is true, Socrates would not have 
drunk the hemlock; but he would have drunk 
from a cup more bitter sull: the insulting ridicule 
and scorn that are a hundred times worse than 
death. 

That is how luxury, dissolution and slavery have 
at all times been the punishment for the arrogant 
efforts that we have made to leave the happy ignor- 
ance where eternal wisdom had placed us. The 
heavy vel with which she had covered all her 
operations seemed to give us sufficrent warning 
that she had not destined us for vain inquiries. 
But is there even one of her lessons from which 
we have learned to profit, or which we have neg- 
lected with impunity? Peoples, know then once and 
for all that nature wanted to protect you from 
science just as a mother wrests a dangerous weapon 
from the hands of her child; that all the secrets she 
hides from you are so many evils from which she ts 
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1 Princes always view with pleasure the spread, among 
their subjects, of the taste for pleasant arts and luxur- 
les not resulting in the exporting of money. For, in 
addition to nurturing in them that pettiness of soul so 
appropriate to servitude, they know very well that all 
the needs the populace imposes on itself are so many 
chains which burden it. Alexander, wishing to keep 
the Ichthyophagi in a state of dependency, forced 
them to renounce fishing and to eat foods common 
to other peoples. And the savages of America who go 
totally naked and who live off the fruit of their 
hunting have never been tamed. Indeed, what yoke 
could be imposed upon men who need nothing? 

2 “I love,” says Montaigne, ‘to debate and discuss, but 
only with a few men and for my own sake. For I find it 
an especially unworthy profession for a man of honor 
to serve as a spectacle to the great and shamelessly 
parade one’s mind and one’s prattling.” It is the 
profession of all our wits, save one. 

3. I dare not speak of those happy nations which do not 
know even by name the vices that we have so much 
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protecting vou, and that the difficulty you find in 
teaching vourselves is not the least of her kind- 
nesses, Men are perverse; they would be even 
worse Wf they had had the misfortune of being 
born learned. 

How humiliating are these reflecuons for hu- 
manity! How mortified our pride must be! What! 
Could probity be the daughter of ignorance? Sei- 
ence and virtue incompatible? What consequences 
might not be drawn from these prejudices? But to 
reconcile these apparent points of conflict, one 
need merely examine at close range the vanity and 
the emptiness of those proud titles which over- 
power us and which we so gratuitously bestow 
upon human knowledge. Let us then consider the 
sciences and the arts in themselves. Let us see what 
must result from their progress; and let us no 
longer hesitate to be in agreement on all the points 
where our reasoning will be found to be in accord 
with historical inductions. 


trouble repressing, those savages in America whose 
simple and natural polity Montaigne unhesitatingly 
prefers not only to Plato’s Lams but even to everything 
philosophy could ever imagine as most perfect for the 
government of peoples. He cites a number of 
examples that are striking for someone who would 
know how to admire them. ‘What! he says, “why 
they don’t wear pants!” Montaigne, “Of Cannibals,” 
Essays, Book 1, chapter 31. 

4 Will someone honestly tell me what opinion the 
Athenians themselves must have held regarding elo- 
quence, when they were so fastidious about banning it 
from that upright tribunal whose judgments the gods 
themselves did not appeal? What did the Romans 
think of medicine, when they banished it from their 
republic? And when a remnant of humanity led the 
Spanish to forbid their lawyers to enter America, what 
idea must thev have had of jurisprudence? Could it 
not be said that they believed that by this single act 
they had made reparation for all the evils they had 
brought upon those unfortunate Indians? 


From The Theory of Moral 


Sentiments 


Adam Smith 


Inthe same year that Hume died one of the defin- 
ing works of the modern age was published, An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations (1776), by Hume's fellow Scotsman, 
Adam Smith (1723-90). The most famous 
defense of free market capitalism ever written, 
after two centuries it continues to be at the center 
of philosophical and social debate. Its central 
idea, which had been suggested by earlier writers 
such as Bernard Mandeville, was that the eco- 
nomic progress of society is promoted not by the 
design of authorities but by the uncoordinated, 
largely self-interested activities of independent 
agents, whose competition will tend toward 
higher and better production at lower prices. 
Important as it has been to capitalism, this claim 
supersedes even economics, for the notion of 
what would later be called “emergent” or “sponta- 
neous order” is arguably central to modernity in 
general. Contrary to not only classical and medie- 
val thought, but even the Age of Reason (the 
seventeenth century), Smith accepted that order, 
even beneficent or virtuous order, need not be the 
result of planning. The Good is not the product of 
design. In the following selection from his earlier 
work on moral philosophy, The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments (1759), Smith argues, as did Hume, 
for the moralimportance of “utility” or usefulness, 
and presented his famous figure of the “invisible 
hand,’ through which society, without design, is 
nevertheless guided toward betterment. 


That utility is one of the principal sources of 
beauty has been observed by every body, who has 
considered with any attention what constitutes the 


nature of beauty. The conveniency of a house gives 
pleasure to the spectator as well as its regularity, 
and he is as much hurt when he observes the con- 
trary defect, as when he sees the correspondent 
windows of different forms, or the door not placed 
exactly in the middle of the building. That the 
fitness of any system or machine to produce the 
end for which it was intended, bestows a certain 
propriety and beauty upon the whole, and renders 
the very thought and contemplation of it agreeable, 
is so very obvious that nobody has overlooked it. 
The cause too, why utility pleases, has of late 
been assigned by an ingenious and agreeable philo- 
sopher,' who joins the greatest depth of thought to 
the greatest elegance of expression, and possesses 
the singular and happy talent of treating the abstru- 
sest subjects not only with the most perfect perspi- 
cuity, but with the most lively eloquence. The 
utility of any object, according to him, pleases the 
master by perpetually suggesting to him the plea- 
sure or conveniency which it is fitted to promote. 
Every time he looks at it, he is put in mind of this 
pleasure; and the object in this manner becomes a 
source of perpetual satisfaction and enjoyment. 
The spectator enters by sympathy into the senti- 
ments of the master, and necessarily views the 
object under the same agreeable aspect. When we 
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visit the palaces of the great, we cannot help con- 
ceiving the satistacnon we should enjoy if we our- 
selves were the masters, and were possessed of so 
much artful and ingemously contrived accommo- 
dation. A similar account is given why the appear- 
ance of inconveniency should render any object 
disagreeable both to the owner and to the spectator. 

But that this fitness, this happy contrivance of 
any production of art, should often be more valued, 
than the very end for which it was intended; and that 
the exact adjustment of the means for attaining any 
conveniency or pleasure, should frequently be more 
regarded, than that very conveniency or pleasure, in 
the attainment of which their whole merit would 
seem to consist, has not, so far as I know, been yet 
taken notice of by any body. That this however 1s 
very frequently the case, may be observed in a 
thousand instances, both in the most frivolous and 
in the most important concerns of human life. 

When a person comes into his chamber, and finds 
the chairs all standing in the middle of the room, he 
is angry with his servant, and rather than see them 
continue in that disorder, perhaps takes the trouble 
himself to set them all in their places with their 
backs to the wall. The whole propriety of this 
new situation arises from its superior conveniency 
in leaving the floor free and disengaged. To attain 
this conveniency he voluntarily puts himself to more 
trouble than all he could have suffered from the 
want of it; since nothing was more easy, than to 
have set himself down upon one of them, which is 
probably what he does when his labour is over. What 
he wanted therefore, it seems, was not so much this 
conveniency, as that arrangement of things which 
promotes it. Yet it is this conveniency which ulti- 
mately recommends that arrangement, and bestows 
upon it the whole of its propriety and beauty. 

A watch, in the same manner, that falls behind 
above two minutes in a day, is despised by one 
curious in watches. He sells it perhaps for a couple 
of guineas, and purchases another at fifty, which 
will not lose above a minute in a fortnight. The sole 
use of watches however, is to tell us what o’clock it 
is, and to hinder us from breaking any engagement, 
or suffering any other inconveniency by our ignor- 
ance in that particular point. But the person so nice 
with regard to this machine, will not always be 
found either more scrupulously punctual than 
other men, or more anxiously concerned upon any 
other account, to know precisely what time of day it 
is. What interests him is not so much the attain- 
ment of this piece of knowledge, as the perfection of 
the machine which serves to attain it. 
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How many people ruin themselves by laying 
out money on trinkets of frivolous unlitv? What 
pleases these lovers of toys 1s not so much the utlity, 
as the aptness of the machines which are fitted to 
promote it. All their pockets are stuffed with little 
conveniencies. They contrive new pockets, 
unknown in the clothes of other people, in order to 
carry a greater number. They walk about loaded 
with a multitude of baubles, in weight and some- 
times in value not inferior to an ordinary Jew's-box," 
some of which may sometimes be of some little use, 
but all of which might at all times be very well 
spared, and of which the whole utility 1s certainly 
not worth the fatigue of bearing the burden. 

Nortsit only with regard to such frivolous objects 
that our conduct is influeneed by this prineiple; it 1s 
often the secret motive of the most serious and 
important pursuits of both private and public life. 

The poor man’s son, whom heaven in its anger 
has visited with ambition, when he begins to look 
around him, admires the condition of the rich. He 
finds the cottage of his father too small for his 
accommodation, and fancies he should be lodged 
more at his ease in a palace. He is displeased with 
being obliged to walk a-foot, or to endure the fati- 
gue of riding on horseback. He sees his superiors 
carried about in machines, and imagines that in one 
of these he could travel with less inconveniency. He 
feels himself naturally indolent, and willing to serve 
himself with his own hands as little as possible; and 
judges, that a numerous retinue of servants would 
save him from a great deal of trouble. He thinks if 
he had attained all these, he would sit still content- 
edly, and be quiet, ejoving himself in the thought of 
the happiness and tranquillity of his situation. He 1s 
enchanted with the distant idea of this felicity. It 
appears in his fancy like the life of some superior 
rank of beings, and, in order to arrive at it, he 
devotes himself for ever to the pursuit of wealth 
and greatness. To obtain the conveniencies which 
these afford, he submits in the first year, nay in the 
first month of his application, to more fatigue of 
body and more uneasiness of mind than he could 
have suffered through the whole of his life from the 
want of them. He studies to distinguish himself in 
some laborious profession. With the most unrelent- 
ing industry he labours night and day to acquire 
talents superior to all his competitors. He endea- 
vours next to bring those talents into public view, 
and with equal assiduity solicits every opportunity 
of employment. For this purpose he makes his 
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court to all mankind; he serves those whom he 
hates, and is obsequious to those whom he despises. 
Through the whole of his life he pursues the idea of 
a certain artificial and elegant repose which he may 
never arrive at, for which he sacrifices a real tran- 
quillity that is at all times in his power, and which, 
if in the extremity of old age he should at last attain 
to it, he will find to be in no respect preferable to 
that humble security and contentment which he 
had abandoned for it. It is then, in the last dregs 
of life, his body wasted with toil and diseases, his 
mind galled and ruffled by the memory of a thou- 
sand injuries and disappointments which he imagi- 
nes he has met with from the injustice of his 
enemies, or from the perfidy and ingratitude of 
his friends, that he begins at last to find that wealth 
and greatness are mere trinkets of frivolous utility, 
no more adapted for procuring ease of body or 
tranquillity of mind than the tweezer-cases of the 
lover of toys; and like them too, more troublesome 
to the person who carries them about with him than 
all the advantages they can afford him are commo- 
dious. There is no other real difference between 
them, except that the conveniencies of the one are 
somewhat more observable than those of the other. 
The palaces, the gardens, the equipage, the retinue 
of the great, are objects of which the obvious con- 
veniency strikes every body. They do not require 
that their masters should point out to us wherein 
consists their utility. Of our own accord we readily 
enter into it, and by sympathy enjoy and thereby 
applaud the satisfaction which they are fitted to 
afford him. But the curiosity of a tooth-pick, of an 
ear-picker, of a machine for cutting the nails, or of 
any other trinket of the same kind, is not so 
obvious. Their conveniency may perhaps be 
equally great, but it is not so striking, and we do 
not so readily enter into the satisfaction of the man 
who possesses them. They are therefore less rea- 
sonable subjects of vanity than the magnificence of 
wealth and greatness; and in this consists the sole 
advantage of these last. They more effectually grat- 
ify that love of distinction so natural to man. To one 
who was to live alone in a desolate island it might be 
a matter of doubt, perhaps, whether a palace, or a 
collection of such small conveniencies as are com- 
monly contained in a tweezer-case, would contri- 
bute most to his happiness and enjoyment. If he is 
to live in society, indeed, there can be no compar- 
ison, because in this, as in all other cases, we con- 
stantly pay more regard to the sentiments of the 
spectator, than to those of the person principally 
concerned, and consider rather how his situation 


will appear to other people, than how it will appear 
to himself. If we examine, however, why the spec- 
tator distinguishes with such admiration the con- 
dition of the rich and the great, we shall find that it 
is not so much upon account of the superior ease or 
pleasure which they are supposed to enjoy, as of the 
numberless artificial and elegant contrivances for 
promoting this ease or pleasure. He does not even 
imagine that they are really happier than other 
people: but he imagines that they possess more 
means of happiness. And it is the ingenious and 
artful adjustment of those means to the end for 
which they were intended, that is the principal 
source of his admiration. But in the languor of 
disease and the weariness of old age, the pleasures 
of the vain and empty distinctions of greatness 
disappear. To one, in this situation, they are no 
longer capable of recommending those toilsome 
pursuits in which they had formerly engaged him. 
In his heart he curses ambition, and vainly regrets 
the ease and the indolence of youth, pleasures 
which are fled for ever, and which he has foolishly 
sacrificed for what, when he has got it, can afford 
him no real satisfaction. In this miserable aspect 
does greatness appear to every man when reduced 
either by spleen or disease to observe with attention 
his own situation, and to consider what it is that is 
really wanting to his happiness. Power and riches 
appear then to be, what they are, enormous and 
operose machines” contrived to produce a few tri- 
fling conveniencies to the body, consisting of 
springs the most nice and delicate, which must be 
kept in order with the most anxious attention, and 
which in spite of all our care are ready every 
moment to burst into pieces, and to crush in their 
ruins their unfortunate possessor. They are 
immense fabrics, which it requires the labour of a 
life to raise, which threaten every moment to over- 
whelm the person that dwells in them, and which 
while they stand, though they may save him from 
some smaller inconveniencies, can protect him 
from none of the severer inclemencies of the season. 
They keep off the summer shower, not the winter 
storm, but leave him always as much, and some- 
times more exposed than before, to anxiety, to fear, 
and to sorrow; to diseases, to danger, and to death. 

But though this splenetic philosophy, which in 
time of sickness or low spirits is familiar to every 
man, thus entirely depreciates those great objects of 
human desire, when in better health and in better 
humour, we never fail to regard them under a more 
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agreeable aspect. Our imagination, which in pain 
and sorrow seems to be confined and cooped up 
within our Own persons, in times Of ease and pros- 
perity expands itself to every thing around us. We 
are then charmed with the beauty of that accommo- 
dation which reigns in the palaces and economy of 
the great; and admire how every thing 1s adapted to 
promote their ease, to prevent their wants, to gratify 
their wishes, and to amuse and entertain their most 
frivolous desires. 1f we consider the real satisfaction 
which all these things are capable of affording, by 
itself and separated from the beauty of that arrange- 
ment which ts fitted to promote it, it will always 
appear im the highest degree contemptible and tri- 
fling. But we rarely view it in this abstract and 
philosophical light. We naturally confound it in 
our imagination with the order, the regular and 
harmonious movement of the system, the machine 
or oeconomy by means of which it is produced. The 
pleasures of wealth and greatness, when considered 
in this complex view, strike the imagination as 
something grand and beautiful and noble, of 
which the attainment is well worth all the toil and 
anxiety which we are so apt to bestow upon it. 

And it is well that nature 1mposes upon us in this 
manner. It is this deception which rouses and keeps 
in continual motion the industry of mankind. It is 
this which first prompted them to cultivate the 
ground, to build houses, to found cities and com- 
monwealths, and to invent and improve all the 
sciences and arts, which ennoble and embellish 
human life; which have entirely changed the 
whole face of the globe, have turned the rude for- 
ests of nature into agreeable and fertile plains, and 
made the track less and barren ocean a new fund of 
subsistence, and the great high road of ceommunica- 
tion to the different nations of the earth. The earth 
by these labours of mankind has been obliged to 
redouble her natural fertility, and to maintain a 
greater multitude of inhabitants. It is to no purpose, 
that the proud and unfeeling landlord views his 
extensive fields, and without a thought for the 
wants of his brethren, in imagination consumes 
himself the whole harvest that grows upon them. 
The homely and vulgar proverb, that the eve is 
larger than the belly, never was more fully verified 
than with regard to him. The capacity of his sto- 
mach bears no proportion to the immensity of his 
desires, and will receive no more than that of the 
meanest peasant. The rest he is obliged to distri- 
bute among those, who prepare, in the nicest man- 
ner, that litthe which he himself makes use of, 
among those who fit up the palace in which this 
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httle is to be consumed, among those who provide 
and keep in order all the different baubles and 
trinkets, which are employed in the oeconomy of 
greatness; all of whom thus derive from his luxury 
and caprice, that share of the necessaries of life, 
which they would in vain have expected from his 
humanity or his justice. Vhe produce of the soil 
maintains at all times nearly that number of tnha- 
bitants which it ts capable of maintaining. Vhe rich 
only select from the heap what is most precious and 
agreeable. Vhey consume little more than the poor, 
and in spite of their natural selfishness and rapacity, 
though they mean only their own conveniency, 
though the sole end which they propose from the 
labours of all the thousands whom they employ, be 
the gratification of their own vain and insatiable 
desires, they divide with the poor the produce of 
all their improvements. They are led by an invisible 
hand to make nearly the same distribution of the 
necessaries of life, which would have been made, 
had the earth been divided into equal portions 
among all its inhabitants, and thus without intend- 
ing it, without knowing it, advance the interest of 
the society, and afford means to the multiplication 
of the species. When Providence divided the earth 
among a few lordly masters, it neither forgot nor 
abandoned those who seemed to have been left out 
in the partition. These last too enjoy their share of 
all that it produces. In what constitutes the real 
happiness of human life, they are in no respect 
inferior to those who would seem so much above 
them. In ease of body and peace of mind, all the 
different ranks of life are nearly upon a level, and 
the beggar, who suns himself by the side of the 
highway, possesses that security which kings are 
fighting for. 

The same principle, the same love of system, the 
same regard to the beauty of order, of art and 
contrivance, frequently serves to recommend 
those institutions which tend to promote the public 
welfare. When a patriot exerts himself for the 
improvement of any part of the public police, his 
conduct does not always arise from pure sympathy 
with the happiness of those who are to reap the 
benefit of it. It is not commonly from a fellow- 
feeling with carriers and waggoners that a public- 
spirited man encourages the mending of high roads. 
When the legislature establishes premiums and 
other encouragements to advance the linen or wool- 
len manufactures, its conduct seldom proceeds 
from pure sympathy with the wearer of cheap 
or fine cloth, and much less from that with the 
manufacturer or merchant. The perfection of 
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police, the extension of trade and manufactures, are 
noble and magnificent objects. The contemplation 
of them pleases us, and we are interested in what- 
ever can tend to advance them. They make part of 
the great system of government, and the wheels of 
the political machine seem to move with more 
harmony and ease by means of them. We take 
pleasure in beholding the perfection of so beautiful 
and grand a system, and we are uneasy till we 
remove any obstruction that can in the least disturb 
or encumber the regularity of its motions. All con- 
stitutions of government, however, are valued only 
in proportion as they tend to promote the happiness 
of those who live under them. This is their sole use 
and end. From a certain spirit of system, however, 
from a certain love of art and contrivance, we some- 
times seem to value the means more than the end, 
and to be eager to promote the happiness of our 
fellow-creatures, rather from a view to perfect and 
improve a certain beautiful and orderly system, 
than from any immediate sense or feeling of what 
they either suffer or enjoy. There have been men of 
the greatest public spirit, who have shown them- 
selves in other respects not very sensible to the 
feelings of humanity. And on the contrary, there 
have been men of the greatest humanity, who seem 
to have been entirely devoid of public spirit. Every 
man may find in the circle of his acquaintance 
instances both of the one kind and the other. Who 
had ever less humanity, or more public spirit, than 
the celebrated legislator of Muscovy?’ The social 
and well-natured James the First of Great Britain 
seems, on the contrary, to have had scarce any 
passion, either for the glory or the interest of his 
country. Would you awaken the industry of the 
man who seems almost dead to ambition, it will 
often be to no purpose to describe to him the 
happiness of the rich and the great; to tell him 
that they are generally sheltered from the sun and 
the rain, that they are seldom hungry, that they are 
seldom cold, and that they are rarely exposed to 
weariness, or to want of any kind. The most elo- 
quent exhortation of this kind will have little effect 
upon him. If you would hope to succeed, you must 
describe to him the conveniency and arrangement 
of the different apartments in their palaces; you 
must explain to him the propriety of their equi- 
pages, and point out to him the number, the order, 
and the different offices of all their attendants. If 
any thing is capable of making impression upon 
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him, this will. Yet all these things tend only to 
keep off the sun and the rain, to save them from 
hunger and cold, from want and weariness. In the 
same manner, if you would implant public virtue in 
the breast of him who seems heedless of the interest 
of his country, it will often be to no purpose to tell 
him, what superior advantages the subjects of a 
well-governed state enjoy; that they are better 
lodged, that they are better clothed, that they are 
better fed. These considerations will commonly 
make no great impression. You will be more likely 
to persuade, if you describe the great system of 
public police which procures these advantages, if 
you explain the connexions and dependencies of its 
several parts, their mutual subordination to one 
another, and their general subserviency to the hap- 
piness of the society; if you show how this system 
might be introduced into his own country, what it is 
that hinders it from taking place there at present, 
how those obstructions might be removed, and all 
the several wheels of the machine of government be 
made to move with more harmony and smoothness, 
without grating upon one another, or mutually 
retarding one another’s motions. It is scarce possi- 
ble that a man should listen to a discourse of this 
kind, and not feel himself animated to some degree 
of public spirit. He will, at least for the moment, 
feel some desire to remove those obstructions, and 
to put into motion so beautiful and so orderly a 
machine. Nothing tends so much to promote public 
spirit as the study of politics, of the several systems 
of civil government, their advantages and disadvan- 
tages, of the constitution of our own country, its 
situation, and interest with regard to foreign 
nations, its commerce, its defence, the disadvan- 
tages it labours under, the dangers to which it may 
be exposed, how to remove the one, and how to 
guard against the other. Upon this account political 
disquisitions, if just, and reasonable, and practic- 
able, are of all the works of speculation the most 
useful. Even the weakest and the worst of them are 
not altogether without their utility. They serve at 
least to animate the public passions of men, and 
rouse them to seek out the means of promoting the 
happiness of the society. 


Amidst the turbulence and disorder of faction, a 
certain spirit of system is apt to mix itself with that 
public spirit which is founded upon the love of 
humanity, upon a real fellow-feeling with the 
inconveniencies and distresses to which some of 
our fellow-citizens may be exposed. This spirit of 
system commonly takes the direction of that more 


gentle pubhe spirit, always animates it, and often 
inflames it even to the madness of fanaticism. 
The leaders of the discontented party seldom fail 
to hold out some plausible plan of reformation 
which, they pretend, will not only remove the 
inconveniencies and reheve the distresses immedi- 
ately complained of, but will prevent, in all ume 
coming, any return of the like inconveniencies and 
distresses. They often propose, upon this account, 
to new-model the constitution, and to alter, in some 
of its most essential parts, that system of govern- 
ment under which the subjects of a great empire 
have enjoyed, perhaps, peace, security, and even 
glory, during the course of several centuries 
together. The great body of the party are commonly 
intoxicated with the imaginary beauty of this ideal 
system, of which they have no experience, but 
which has been represented to them in all the 
most dazzling colours in which the eloquence of 
their leaders could paint it. Those leaders them- 
selves, though they originally may have meant 
nothing but their own aggrandisement, become 
many of them in time the dupes of their own 
sophistry, and are as eager for this great reforma- 
tion as the weakest and foolishest of their followers. 
Even though the leaders should have preserved 
their own heads, as indeed they commonly do, 
free from this fanaticism, yet they dare not always 
disappoint the expectation of their followers; but 
are often obliged, though contrary to their principle 
and their conscience, to act as if they were under 
the common delusion. The violence of the party, 
refusing all palliatives, all temperaments, all rea- 
sonable accommodations, by requiring too much 
frequently obtains nothing; and those inconvenien- 
cies and distresses which, with a little moderation, 
might in a great measure have been removed and 
relieved, are left altogether without the hope of a 
remedy. 

The man whose public spirit is prompted alto- 
gether by humanity and benevolence, will respect 
the established powers and privileges even of indi- 
viduals, and still more those of the great orders and 
societies, into which the state is divided. Though he 
should consider some of them as in some measure 
abusive, he will content himself with moderating, 
what he often cannot annihilate without great vio- 
lence. When he cannot conquer the rooted preju- 
dices of the people by reason and persuasion, he 
will not attempt to subdue them by force; but will 
religiously observe what, by Cicero, is justly called 
the divine maxim of Plato, never to use violence to 
his country no more than to his parents.‘ He will 
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accommodate, as well as he can, his public arrange- 
ments to the confirmed habits and prejudices of the 
people; and will remedy as well as he can, the 
meconvemencies Which may flow from the want of 
those regulations which the people are averse to 
submit to. When he cannot establish the right, he 
will not disdain to ameliorate the wrong; but hke 
Solon, when he cannot establish the best system of 
laws, he will endeavour to establish the best that the 
people can bear." 

The man of system, on the contrary, 1s apt to be 
very wise in his own conceit; and 1s often so enam- 
oured with the supposed beauty of his own ideal 
plan of government, that he cannot sutfer the smal- 
lest deviation from any part of it. He goes on to 
establish it completely and in all its parts, without 
any regard either to the great interests, or to the 
strong prejudices which may oppose it. He seems to 
imagine that he can arrange the different members 
of a great society with as much ease as the hand 
arranges the different pieces upon a chess-board. 
He does not consider that the pieces upon the 
chess-board have no other principle of motion 
besides that which the hand impresses upon them; 
but that, in the great chess-board of human society, 
every single piece has a principle of motion of its 
own, altogether different from that which the leg- 
islature might chuse to impress upon it. If those 
two principles coincide and act in the same direc- 
tion, the game of human society will go on easily 
and harmoniously, and is very likely to be happy 
and successful. If they are opposite or different, the 
game will go on miserably, and the society must be 
at all times in the highest degree of disorder. 

Some general, and even systematical, idea of the 
perfection of policy and law, may no doubt be 
necessary for directing the views of the statesman. 
But to insist upon establishing, and upon establish- 
ing all at once, and in spite of all opposition, every 
thing which that idea may seem to require, must 
often be the highest degree of arrogance. It is to 
erect his own judgment into the supreme standard 
of right and wrong. It ts to fancy himself the only 
wise and worthy man in the commonwealth, and 
that his fellow-citizens should accommodate them- 
selves to htm and not he to them. It is upon this 
account, that of all political speculators, sover- 
eign princes are by far the most dangerous. This 
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arrogance is perfectly familiar to them. They enter- 
tain no doubt of the immense superiority of their 
own judgment. When such imperial and royal 
reformers, therefore, condescend to contemplate 
the constitution of the country which is committed 
to their government, they seldom see any thing so 
wrong in it as the obstructions which it may some- 
times oppose to the execution of their own will. 
They hold in contempt the divine maxim of Plato, 


and consider the state as made for themselves, not 
themselves for the state. The great object of their 
reformation, therefore, is to remove those obstruc- 
tions; to reduce the authority of the nobility; to take 
away the privileges of cities and provinces, and 
to render both the greatest individuals and the 
greatest orders of the state, as incapable of 
opposing their commands, as the weakest and 
most insignificant. 


“An Answer to the Question: ‘What 
is Enlightenment?’ ”’ 


From the Preface to Critique of 


Pure Reason 


Immanuel Kant 


Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), perhaps the 
greatest modern philosopher, was deeply in- 
spired by Rousseau. What Kant took from Rous- 
seau was not the latter’s critique of modernity, 
but his notion of freedom as autonomy or self- 
legislation, the belief that human dignity requires 
humans to make the laws that they themselves 
must obey. Inthe famous 1784 essay that follows 
he defines the meaning of the Enlightenment 
with the Horatian motto, Sapere Aude, “Think for 
yourself.’ Characteristic of the German Enlighten- 
ment (the Aufklarung), he recognized the threat 
that the modern scientific view of the world 
posed to morality and religion. His solution in the 
Critique of Pure Reason (1781) changed philoso- 
phy forever: just as Copernicus shifted the Sun 
to the center of our universe, displacing the Earth 
from its Ptolemaic, geocentric home, Kant argued 
that rather than our knowledge conforming to 
objects, experienced objects conform to our ways 
of knowing. The order of our reality is constructed, 
contributed, by our own minds. Thus a priori know- 
ledge of appearances is safe from Hume's cri- 
tique, since experience necessarily conforms to 
our cognitive apparatus. But this also means, 
following Hume, that knowledge of “things in 
themselves,” independent of how they appear to 
our senses, is permanently unavailable. Thus 
could contemporary Moses Mendelsohn call Kant 
“the great destroyer.’ 


‘‘An Answer to the 
Question: ‘What is 
Enlightenment?’ ”’ 


Enlightenment ts man’s emergence from his self-incurred 
immaturity. Immaturity is the inability to use one’s 
own understanding without the guidance of another. 
This immaturity 1s se//-incurred if its cause is not lack 
of understanding, but lack of resolution and courage 
to use it without the guidance of another. The motto 
of enlightenment is therefore: Sapere aude!’ Have 
courage to use your on understanding! 

Laziness and cowardice are the reasons why sucha 
large proportion of men, even when nature has long 
emancipated them from alien guidance (naturaliter 
matorennes)," nevertheless gladly remain immature 
' From Horace, literally, ‘Dare to be wise.” 
" “Those who have come of age by virtue of nature.” 
Immanuel Kant: [A] “An Answer to the Question: 
What is Enlightenment?” (trans. H. B. Nisbet, ed. 
Hans Reiss), pp. 54-60 from Kant's Political Writings. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970; [B] 
from “Preface to the Second Edition” of Critique of 
Pure Reason (trans. Norman Kerry Smith), NewYork: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1965, Bvii-—Bxxii, pp. 17-25. 
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for life. For the same reasons, it is all too easy for 
others to set themselves up as their guardians. It is so 
convenient to be immature! If I have a book to have 
understanding in place of me, a spiritual adviser to 
have a conscience for me, a doctor to judge my diet 
for me, and so on, I need not make any efforts at all. I 
need not think, so long as I can pay; others will soon 
enough take the tiresome job over for me. The 
guardians who have kindly taken upon themselves 
the work of supervision will soon see to it that by far 
the largest part of mankind (including the entire fair 
sex) should consider the step forward to maturity not 
only as difficult but also as highly dangerous. Having 
first infatuated their domesticated animals, and 
carefully prevented the docile creatures from daring 
to take a single step without the leading-strings to 
which they are tied, they next show them the danger 
which threatens them if they try to walk unaided. 
Now this danger is not in fact so very great, 
for they would certainly learn to walk eventually 
after a few falls. But an example of this kind is 
intimidating, and usually frightens them off from 
further attempts. 

Thus it is difficult for each separate individual to 
work his way out of the immaturity which has 
become almost second nature to him. He has even 
grown fond of it and is really incapable for the time 
being of using his own understanding, because he 
was never allowed to make the attempt. Dogmas 
and formulas, those mechanical instruments for 
rational use (or rather misuse) of his natural en- 
dowments, are the ball and chain of his permanent 
immaturity. And if anyone did throw them off, he 
would still be uncertain about jumping over even 
the narrowest of trenches, for he would be unaccus- 
tomed to free movement of this kind. Thus only a 
few, by cultivating their own minds, have suc- 
ceeded in freeing themselves from immaturity and 
in continuing boldly on their way. 

There is more chance of an entire public enlight- 
ening itself. This is indeed almost inevitable, if only 
the public concerned is left in freedom. For there 
will always be a few who think for themselves, even 
among those appointed as guardians of the common 
mass. Such guardians, once they have themselves 
thrown off the yoke of immaturity, will disseminate 
the spirit of rational respect for personal value and 
for the duty of all men to think for themselves. The 
remarkable thing about this is that if the public, 
which was previously put under this yoke by the 
guardians, is suitably stirred up by some of the latter 
who are incapable of enlightenment, it may subse- 
quently compel the guardians themselves to remain 


under the yoke. For it is very harmful to propagate 
prejudices, because they finally avenge themselves 
on the very people who first encouraged them (or 
whose predecessors did so). Thus a public can only 
achieve enlightenment slowly. A revolution may 
well put an end to autocratic despotism and to rapa- 
cious or power-seeking oppression, but it will never 
produce a true reform in ways of thinking. Instead, 
new prejudices, like the ones they replaced, will 
serve as a leash to control the great unthinking mass. 

For enlightenment of this kind, all that is needed 
is freedom. And the freedom in question is the most 
innocuous form of all — freedom to make public use 
of one’s reason in all matters. But I hear on all sides 
the cry: Don’t argue! The officer says: Don’t argue, 
get on parade! The tax-official: Don’t argue, pay! 
The clergyman: Don’t argue, believe! (Only one 
ruler in the world says: Argue as much as you like 
and about whatever you like, but obey!)™ All this 
means restrictions on freedom everywhere. But 
which sort of restriction prevents enlightenment, 
and which, instead of hindering it, can actually 
promote it? I reply: The public use of man’s reason 
must always be free, and it alone can bring about 
enlightenment among men; the private use of reason 
may quite often be very narrowly restricted, how- 
ever, without undue hindrance to the progress of 
enlightenment. But by the public use of one’s own 
reason I mean that use which anyone may make of it 
as a man of learning addressing the entire reading 
public. What I term the private use of reason is that 
which a person may make of it in a particular civil 
post or office with which he is entrusted. 

Now in some affairs which affect the interests of 
the commonwealth, we require a certain mechanism 
whereby some members of the commonwealth must 
behave purely passively, so that they may, by an 
artificial common agreement, be employed by the 
government for public ends (or at least deterred from 
vitiating them). It is, of course, impermissible to 
argue in such cases; obedience is imperative. But in 
so far as this or that individual who acts as part of the 
machine also considers himself as a member of a 
complete commonwealth or even of cosmopolitan 
society, and thence as a man of learning who may 
through his writings address a public in the truest 
sense of the word, he may indeed argue without 
harming the affairs in which he is employed for 
some of the time in a passive capacity. Thus it 
would be very harmful if an officer receiving an 
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order from his superiors were to quibble openly, 
while on duty, about the appropriateness or useful- 
ness of the order in question. Fle must sunply obey 

But he cannot reasonably be banned trom making 
observations as a man of learning on the errors in the 
military service, and from submitting these to his 
public for judgement. ‘Vhe citizen cannot refuse to 
pay the taxes imposed upon him; presumptuous 
criticisms of such taxes, where someone is called 
upon to pay them, may be punished as an outrage 
which could lead to general insubordination. None- 
theless, the same citizen does not contravene his civil 
obligations if, as a learned individual, he publicly 
voices his thoughts on the impropriety or even in- 
justice of such fiscal measures. In the same way, a 
clergyman is bound to instruct his pupils and his 
congregation in accordance with the doctrines of 
the church he serves, for he was employed by it on 
that condition. But as a scholar, he is completely free 
as well as obliged to impart to the public all his 
carefully considered, well-intentioned thoughts on 
the mistaken aspects of those doctrines, and to offer 
suggestions for a better arrangement of religious and 
ecclesiastical affairs. And there is nothing in this 
which need trouble the conscience. For what he 
teaches in pursuit of his duties as an active servant 
of the church is presented by him as something 
which he is not empowered to teach at his own 
discretion, but which he is employed to expound in 
a prescribed manner and in someone else’s name. He 
will say: Our church teaches this or that, and these 
are the arguments it uses. He then extracts as much 
practical value as possible for his congregation from 
precepts to which he would not himself subscribe 
with full conviction, but which he can nevertheless 
undertake to expound, since it 1s not in fact wholly 
impossible that they may contain truth. Atall events, 
nothing opposed to the essence of religion 1s present 
in such doctrines. For if the clergyman thought he 
could find anything of this sort in them, he would not 
be able to carry out his official duties in good con- 
science, and would have to resign. Thus the use 
which someone employed as a teacher makes of his 
reason in the presence of his congregation is purely 
private, since a congregation, however large it is, 1s 
never any more than a domestic gathering. In view of 
this, he is notand cannot be free asa priest, since he is 
acting on acommission imposed from outside. Con- 
versely, as a scholar addressing the real public (i.e. 
the world at large) through his writings, the clergy- 
man making public use of his reason enjoys unlimited 
freedom to use his own reason and to speak in his 
own person. For to maintain that the guardians of 


the people in spiritual matters should themselves be 
imumature, is an absurdity which amounts to making 
absurdities permanent. 

But should not a society of clergymen, for 
exantple an ecclesiastical synod or a venerable pres- 
bytery (a8 the Dutch call it), be entitled to commit 
itself by oath to a certain unalterable set of doc- 
trines, in order to secure for all time a constant 
guardianship over cach of its members, and 
through them over the people? | reply that this is 
quite impossible. A contract of this kind, concluded 
with a view to preventing all further enlightenment 
of mankind for ever, is absolutely null and void, 
even if it is ratified by the supreme power, by 
Imperial Diets" and the most solemn peace treat- 
ies. One age cannot enter into an alliance on oath to 
put the next age in a position where it would be 
impossible for it to extend and correct its know- 
ledge, particularly on such important matters, or to 
make any progress whatsoever in enlightenment. 
This would be a crime against human nature, 
whose original destiny lies precisely in such pro- 
gress. Later generations are thus perfectly entitled 
to dismiss these agreements as unauthorised and 
criminal. To test whether any particular measure 
can be agreed upon as a law for a people, we need 
only ask whether a people could well impose such 
a law upon itself. This might well be possible for a 
specified short period as a means of introducing 
a certain order, pending, as it were, a better solu- 
tion. This would also mean that each citizen, par- 
ticularly the clergyman, would be given a free hand 
as a scholar to comment publicly, 1c. in his 
writings, on the inadequacies of current institu- 
tions. Meanwhile, the newly established order 
would continue to exist, until public insight into 
the nature of such matters had progressed and 
proved itself to the point where, by general consent 
(if not unanimously), a proposal could be submitted 
to the crown. This would seek to protect the congre- 
gations who had, for instance, agreed to alter their 
religious establishment in accordance with their 
own notions of what higher insight 1s, but it would 
not try to obstruct those who wanted to let things 
remain as before. But it is absolutely impermissible 
to agree, even for a single lifetime, to a permanent 
religious constitution which no-one might publicly 
question. For this would virtually nullify a phase in 
man’s upward progress, thus making it fruitless and 
even detrimental to subsequent generations. A man 
may for his own person, and even then only for a 
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limited period, postpone enlightening himself in 
matters he ought to know about. But to renounce 
such enlightenment completely, whether for his 
own person or even more so for later generations, 
means violating and trampling underfoot the sacred 
rights of mankind. But something which a people 
may not even impose upon itself can still less be 
imposed on it by a monarch; for his legislative 
authority depends precisely upon his uniting the 
collective will of the people in his own. So long as 
he sees to it that all true or imagined improvements 
are compatible with the civil order, he can otherwise 
leave his subjects to do whatever they find necessary 
for this salvation, which is none of his business. But 
it is his business to stop anyone forcibly hindering 
others from working as best they can to define and 
promote their salvation. It indeed detracts from his 
majesty if he interferes in these affairs by subjecting 
the writings in which his subjects attempt to clarify 
their religious ideas to governmental supervision. 
This applies if he does so acting upon his own exalted 
opinions — in which case he exposes himself to the 
reproach: Caesar non est supra Grammaticos — but 
much more so if he demeans his high authority so far 
as to support the spiritual despotism of a few tyrants 
within his state against the rest of his subjects. 

If it is now asked whether we at present live in an 
enlightened age, the answer is: No, but we do live in 
an age of enlightenment. As things are at present, we 
still have a long way to go before men as a whole can 
be in a position (or can even be put into a position) 
of using their own understanding confidently and 
well in religious matters, without outside guidance. 
But we do have distinct indications that the way 1s 
now being cleared for them to work freely in this 
direction, and that the obstacles to universal en- 
lightenment, to man’s emergence from his self- 
incurred immaturity, are gradually becoming 
fewer. In this respect our age is the age of enlight- 
enment, the century, of Frederick.™' 

A prince who does not regard it as beneath him 
to say that he considers it his duty, in religious 
matters, not to prescribe anything to his people, 
but to allow them complete freedom, a prince who 
thus even declines to accept the presumptuous title 
of tolerant, is himself enlightened. He deserves to 
be praised by a grateful present and posterity as the 
man who first liberated mankind from immaturity 
(as far as government is concerned), and who left all 
men free to use their own reason in all matters of 
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conscience. Under his rule, ecclesiastical dignitar- 
ies, notwithstanding their official duties, may in 
their capacity as scholars freely and publicly submit 
to the judgement of the world their verdicts and 
opinions, even if these deviate here and there from 
orthodox doctrine. This applies even more to all 
others who are not restricted by any official duties. 
This spirit of freedom is also spreading abroad, 
even where it has to struggle with outward obstacles 
imposed by governments which misunderstand 
their own function. For such governments can 
now witness a shining example of how freedom 
may exist without in the least jeopardising public 
concord and the unity of the commonwealth. Men 
will of their own accord gradually work their way 
out of barbarism so long as artificial measures are 
not deliberately adopted to keep them in it. 

I have portrayed matters of religion as the focal 
point of enlightenment, i.e. of man’s emergence 
from his self-incurred immaturity. This is firstly 
because our rulers have no interest in assuming 
the role of guardians over their subjects so far as 
the arts and sciences are concerned, and secondly, 
because religious immaturity is the most pernicious 
and dishonourable variety of all. But the attitude of 
mind of a head of state who favours freedom in the 
arts and sciences extends even further, for he real- 
ises that there is no danger even to his /egis/ation if 
he allows his subjects to make public use of their own 
reason and to put before the public their thoughts 
on better ways of drawing up laws, even if this 
entails forthright criticism of the current legisla- 
tion. We have before us a brilliant example of this 
kind, in which no monarch has yet surpassed the 
one to whom we now pay tribute. 

But only a ruler who is himself enlightened and 
has no fear of phantoms, yet who likewise has at 
hand a well-disciplined and numerous army to 
guarantee public security, may say what no republic 
would dare to say: Argue as much as you like and 
about whatever you like, but obey! This reveals to us a 
strange and unexpected pattern in human affairs 
(such as we shall always find if we consider them in 
the widest sense, in which nearly everything is 
paradoxical). A high degree of civil freedom seems 
advantageous to a people’s intellectual freedom, yet 
it also sets up insuperable barriers to it. Conversely, 
a lesser degree of civil freedom gives intellectual 
freedom enough room to expand to its fullest 
extent. Thus once the germ on which nature has 
lavished most care — man’s inclination and vocation 
to think freely — has developed within this hard 
shell, it gradually reacts upon the mentality of the 


people, who thus gradually become increasingly 
able to act freely. eventually, it even influences 
the principles of governments, which find that 
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1 1 read today on the 30th September in Busching's 
Wochenthche Nachrichten of 13th September a noice 
concerning this month's Berlimsche Monatsschrift, 
The notice mentions Mendelssohn's answer 10 the 
same question as that which | have answered. I have 
not yet seen this journal, otherwise T should have held 
back the above reflections. I let them stand only as a 
means of finding out by comparison how far the 
thoughts of two individuals may coincide by chance. 
| Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86) published an essay, 
“uber die Frage: was heist Aufklarung?’ (“On the 
Question: What is Enlightenment’), in 1754. | 


Preface to Critique of 
Pure Reason 


Whether the treatment of such knowledge as lies 
within the province of reason does or does not 
follow the secure path of a science, is easily to be 
determined from the outcome. For if after elaborate 
preparations, frequently renewed, it is brought to a 
stop immediately it nears its goal; if often it is 
compelled to retrace its steps and strike into some 
new line of approach; or again, if the various par- 
ticipants are unable to agree in any common plan of 
procedure, then we may rest assured that it is very 
far from having entered upon the secure path of a 
science, and is indeed a merely random groping. In 
these circumstances, we shall be rendering a service 
to reason should we succeed in discovering the path 
upon which it can securely travel, even if, as a result 
of so doing, much that is comprised in our original 
aims, adopted without reflection, may have to be 
abandoned as fruitless. 

That logic has already, from the earliest times, 
proceeded upon this sure path is evidenced by the 
fact that since Aristotle it has not required to retrace 
a single step, unless, indeed, we care to count as 
improvements the removal of certain needless 
subtleties or the clearer exposition of its recognised 
teaching, features which concern the elegance rather 
than the certainty of the science. It is remarkable also 
that to the present day this logic has not been able to 
advance a single step, and is thus to all appearance a 
closed and completed body of doctrine. If some of 
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they can themselves profit by treating man, who 1s 
more than a machine, ma manner appropriate to his 
dignity. 


the moderns have thought to enlarge it by introdu- 
cing psychological chapters on the different faculties 
of knowledge (imagimation, wit, etc.), metaphysical 
chapters on the origin of knowledge or on the differ- 
ent kinds of certainty according to difference in the 
objects (idealism, scepticism, etc.), or anthropo 
logical chapters on prejudices, their causes and rem- 
edies, this could only arise from their ignorance of 
the peculiar nature of logical science. We do not 
enlarge but disfigure sciences, if we allow them to 
trespass upon one another's territory. The sphere of 
logic is quite precisely delimited; its sole concern is 
to give an exhaustive exposition and a strict proof of 
the formal rules of all thought, whether it be @ priort 
or empirical, whatever be its origin or its object, and 
whatever hindrances, accidental or natural, it may 
encounter in our minds.’ 

That logic should have been thus successful is an 
advantage which it owes entirely to its limitations, 
whereby it is justified in abstracting — indeed, it 
is under obligation to do so — from all objects of 
knowledge and their differences, leaving the un- 
derstanding nothing to deal with save itself and its 
form. But for reason to enter on the sure path of 
science is, of course, much more difficult, since it 
has to deal not with itself alone but also with objects. 
Logic, therefore, as a propaedeutic, forms, as it 
were, only the vestibule of the sciences; and when 
we are concerned with specific modes of knowledge, 
while logic is indeed presupposed in any critical 
estimate of them, vet for the actual acquiring of 
them we have to look to the sciences properly and 
objectively so called. 

Now if reason is to be a factor in these seiences, 
something in them must be known a priori, and this 
knowledge may be related to its object in one or 
other of two ways, either as merely determining it 
and its coneept (which must be supplied from else- 
where) or as also making it actual. The former is 
theoretical, the latter practical knowledge of reason. 
In both, that part in which reason determines its 
' A priori knowledge is justified independent of experi- 
ence (“‘prior” to it), hence is universally and necessarily 
true, unlike a posteriori or ““empirical” knowledge whose 
justification is experiential (‘‘after” experience). 
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object completely a priori, namely, the pure part — 
however much or little this part may contain — must 
be first and separately dealt with, in case it be 
confounded with what comes from other sources. 
For it is bad management if we blindly pay out what 
comes in, and are not able, when the income falls 
into arrears, to distinguish which part of it can 
justify expenditure, and in which line we must 
make reductions. 

Mathematics and physics, the two sciences in 
which reason yields theoretical knowledge, have to 
determine their objects a priori, the former doing so 
quite purely, the latter having to reckon, at least 
partially, with sources of knowledge other than 
reason. 

In the earliest times to which the history of 
human reason extends, mathematics, among that 
wonderful people, the Greeks, had already entered 
upon the sure path of science. But it must not be 
supposed that it was as easy for mathematics as it 
was for logic — in which reason has to deal with itself 
alone — to light upon, or rather to construct for 
itself, that royal road. On the contrary, I believe 
that it long remained, especially among the Egyp- 
tians, in the groping stage, and that the transform- 
ation must have been due to a revolution brought 
about by the happy thought of a single man, the 
experiment which he devised marking out the 
path upon which the science must enter, and by 
following which, secure progress throughout all 
time and in endless expansion 1s infallibly secured. 
The history of this intellectual revolution — far more 
important than the discovery of the passage round 
the celebrated Cape of Good Hope — and of its 
fortunate author, has not been preserved. But the 
fact that Diogenes Laertius," in handing down an 
account of these matters, names the reputed author 
of even the least important among the geometrical 
demonstrations, even of those which, for ordinary 
consciousness, stand in need of no such proof, does 
at least show that the memory of the revolution, 
brought about by the first glimpse of this new path, 
must have seemed to mathematicians of such out- 
standing importance as to cause it to survive the tide 
of oblivion. A new light flashed upon the mind of 
the first man (be he Thales or some other)" who 
demonstrated the properties of the isosceles tri- 
angle. The true method, so he found, was not to 
"The third century AD Greek author of Lives, Teach- 
ings, and Sayings of Famous Philosophers. 

Thales of Miletus, 6th century Bc Greek philoso- 
pher. 


inspect what he discerned either in the figure, or in 
the bare concept of it, and from this, as it were, to 
read off its properties; but to bring out what was 
necessarily implied in the concepts that he had 
himself formed a priort, and had put into the figure 
in the construction by which he presented it to 
himself. If he is to know anything with a priori 
certainty he must not ascribe to the figure anything 
save what necessarily follows from what he has 
himself set into it in accordance with his concept. 

Natural science was very much longer in 
entering upon the highway of science. It is, indeed, 
only about a century and a half since Bacon, by his 
ingenious proposals, partly initiated this discovery, 
partly inspired fresh vigour in those who were al- 
ready on the way to it. In this case also the discovery 
can be explained as being the sudden outcome of an 
intellectual revolution. In my present remarks I am 
referring to natural science only in so far as it is 
founded on empirical principles. 

When Galileo caused balls, the weights of which 
he had himself previously determined, to roll down 
an inclined plane; when Torricelli made the air 
carry a weight which he had calculated beforehand 
to be equal to that of a definite volume of water; or 
in more recent times, when Stahl changed metals 
into oxides, and oxides back into metal, by with- 
drawing something and then restoring it,' a light 
broke upon all students of nature.’ They learned 
that reason has insight only into that which it 
produces after a plan of its own, and that it must 
not allow itself to be kept, as it were, in nature’s 
leading-strings, but must itself show the way with 
principles of judgment based upon fixed laws, con- 
straining nature to give answer to questions of 
reason’s own determining. Accidental observations, 
made in obedience to no previously thought- 
out plan, can never be made to yield a necessary 
law, which alone reason is concerned to dis- 
cover. Reason, holding in one hand its principles, 
according to which alone concordant appearances 
can be admitted as equivalent to laws, and in the 
other hand the experiment which it has devised in 
conformity with these principles, must approach 
nature in order to be taught by it. It must not, 
however, do so in the character of a pupil who 
listens to everything that the teacher chooses to 
say, but of an appointed judge who compels the 
witnesses to answer questions which he has himself 
formulated. Even physics, therefore, owes the 


George Ernst Stahl (1660-1734), German chemist 
and physician who developed the “‘phlogiston” theory. 


beneficent revolution in its point of view entrrely to 
the happy thought, that while reason must seck in 
nature, not ficuitiously ascribe to it, whatever as not 
being knowable through reason’s own resources has 
to be learnt, if learnt at all, only from nature, 1t must 
adopt as its guide, in so secking, that which it has 
itself put into nature. It is thus that the study of 
nature has entered on the secure path of a science, 
after having for so many centuries been nothing but 
a process Of merely random groping. 

Metaphysics is a completely isolated speculative 
science of reason, which svars far above the teach- 
ings of experience, and in which reason is indeed 
meant to be its own pupil. Metaphysics rests on 
concepts alone — not, like mathematics, on their 
application to intuition.” But though it is older 
than all other sciences, and would survive even if 
all the rest were swallowed up in the abyss of an all- 
destroying barbarism, it has not yet had the good 
fortune to enter upon the secure path of a science. 
For in it reason is perpetually being brought to a 
stand, even when the laws into which it is seeking to 
have, as it professes, an a priori insight are those 
that are confirmed by our most common experi- 
ences. Ever and again we have to retrace our steps, 
as not leading us in the direction in which we desire 
to go. So far, too, are the students of metaphysics 
from exhibiting any kind of unanimity in their 
contentions, that metaphysics has rather to be 
regarded as a battle-ground quite pecuharly suited 
for those who desire to exercise themselves in mock 
combats, and in which no participant has ever yet 
succeeded in gaining even so much as an inch of 
territory, not at least in such manner as to secure 
him in its permanent possession. This shows, 
beyond all questioning, that the procedure of meta- 
physics has hitherto been a merely random groping, 
and, what is worst of all, a groping among mere 
concepts. 

What, then, is the reason why, in this field, the 
sure road to science has not hitherto been found? Is 
it, perhaps, impossible of discovery? Why, in that 
case, should nature have visited our reason with the 
restless endeavour whereby it is ever searching for 
such a path, as if this were one of its most important 
concerns? Nay, more, how httle cause have we to 
place trust in our reason, if, in one of the most 
important domains of which we would fain have 
knowledge, it does not merely fail us, but lures us 


* Intuition is the faculty of sensibility, which receives 


sensations, while the understanding (Verstand) thinks 
them through concepts. 
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on by deceitful promuses, and in the end betrays us! 
Or if it be only that we have thus tar failed to find 
the true path, are there any indications to justify the 
hope that by renewed efforts we may have better 
fortune than has fallen to our predecessors? 

The examples of mathematics and natural sci- 
ence, Which by a single and sudden revolution have 
become what they now are, scem to me sufficiently 
remarkable to suggest our considering what may 
have been the essential features in the changed 
point of view by which they have so greatly bene- 
fited. “Pheir success should incline us, at least by 
way of experiment, to imitate their procedure, so 
far as the analogy which, as species of rational 
knowledge, they bear to metaphysics may permit, 
Hitherto it has been assumed that all our knowledge 
must conform to objects. But all attempts to extend 
our knowledge of objects by establishing something 
in regard to them a priori, by means of concepts, 
have, on this assumption, ended in failure. We 
must therefore make trial whether we may not 
have more success in the tasks of metaphysics, if 
we suppose that objects must conform to our know- 
ledge. This would agree better with what is desired, 
namely, that it should be possible to have know- 
ledge of objects a priori, determining something in 
regard to them prior to their being given. We 
should then be proceeding precisely on the lines 
of Copernicus’ primary hypothesis.“’ Failing of 
satisfactory progress in explaining the movements 
of the heavenly bodies on the supposition that they 
all revolved round the spectator, he tried whether 
he might not have better success if he made the 
spectator to revolve and the stars to remain at rest. 
A similar experiment can be tried in metaphysics, 
as regards the intuition of objects. If intuition must 
conform to the constitution of the objects, I do not 
see how we could know anything of the latter a 
priort; but if the object (as object of the senses) 
must conform to the constitution of our faculty of 
intution, | have no difficulty in conceiving such a 
possibility. Since I cannot rest in these intuitions if 
they are to become known, but must relate them as 
representations to something as their object, and 
determine this latter through them, either | must 
assume that the concepts, by means of which I obtain 
this determination, conform to the object, or else I 
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Nicholas Copernicus (1473-1543), Polish astronomer 
who proposed the modern heliocentric model of the solar 
system. Kant is comparing his own reversal of the 
accepted roles of knower and the known to Copernicus’ 
reversal of Sun and Earth. 
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assume that the objects, or what is the same thing, 
that the experience in which alone, as given objects, 
they can be known, conform to the concepts. In the 
former case, I am again in the same perplexity as 
to how I can know anything a priori in regard to the 
objects. In the latter case the outlook is more hope- 
ful. For experience is itself a species of knowledge 
which involves understanding; and understanding 
has rules which I must presuppose as being in me 
prior to objects being given to me, and therefore as 
being a priort. They find expression in a priori 
concepts to which all objects of experience neces- 
sarily conform, and with which they must agree. As 
regards objects which are thought solely through 
reason, and indeed as necessary, but which can 
never — at least not in the manner in which reason 
thinks them — be given in experience, the attempts 
at thinking them (for they must admit of being 
thought) will furnish an excellent touchstone of 
what we are adopting as our new method of 
thought, namely, that we can know a priori of things 
only what we ourselves put into them.” 

This experiment succeeds as well as could be 
desired, and promises to metaphysics, in its first 
part — the part that is occupied with those concepts 
a priort to which the corresponding objects, com- 
mensurate with them, can be given in experience — 
the secure path of a science. For the new point of 
view enables us to explain how there can be know- 
ledge a priort; and, in addition, to furnish satisfac- 
tory proofs of the laws which form the a prior: basis 
of nature, regarded as the sum of the objects of 
experience — neither achievement being possible 
on the procedure hitherto followed. But this de- 
duction of our power of knowing a priori, in the first 
part of metaphysics, has a consequence which is 
startling, and which has the appearance of being 
highly prejudicial to the whole purpose of meta- 
physics, as dealt with in the second part. For we are 
brought to the conclusion that we can never tran- 
scend the limits of possible experience, though that 
is precisely what this science is concerned, above all 
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1 Iam not, in my choice of examples, tracing the exact 
course of the history of the experimental method; we 
have indeed no very precise knowledge of its first 
beginnings. 
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else, to achieve. This situation yields, however, just 
the very experiment by which, indirectly, we are 
enabled to prove the truth of this first estimate of 
our a priort knowledge of reason, namely, that such 
knowledge has to do only with appearances, and 
must leave the thing in itself? as indeed real per se, 
but as not known by us. For what necessarily forces 
us to transcend the limits of experience and of all 
appearances is the unconditioned, which reason, by 
necessity and by right, demands in things in them- 
selves, as required to complete the series of condi- 
tions. If, then, on the supposition that our empirical 
knowledge conforms to objects as things in them- 
selves, we find that the unconditioned cannot be 
thought without contradiction, and that when, on 
the other hand, we suppose that our representation 
of things, as they are given to us, does not conform 
to these things as they are in themselves, but that 
these objects, as appearances, conform to our mode 
of representation, the contradiction vanishes; and if, 
therefore, we thus find that the unconditioned is 
not to be met with in things, so far as we know 
them, that is, so far as they are given to us, but only 
so far as we do not know them, that is, so far as they 
are things in themselves, we are justified in con- 
cluding that what we at first assumed for the pur- 
poses of experiment is now definitely confirmed.’ 
But when all progress in the field of the super- 
sensible has thus been denied to speculative reason, 
it is still open to us to enquire whether, in the 
practical knowledge of reason, data may not be 
found sufficient to determine reason’s transcendent 
concept of the unconditioned, and so to enable us, 
in accordance with the wish of metaphysics, and by 
means of knowledge that is possible a priort, though 
only from a practical point of view, to pass beyond 
the limits of all possible experience. Speculative 
reason has thus at least made room for such an 
extension; and if it must at the same time leave it 
empty, yet none the less we are at liberty, indeed we 
are summoned, to take occupation of it, if we can, 
by practical data of reason.... 


2 This method, modelled on that of the student of 
nature, consists in looking for the elements of pure 
reason in what admits of confirmation or refutation by 
experiment. Now the propositions of pure reason, es- 
pecially if they venture out beyond all limits of pos- 
sible experience, cannot be brought to the test 
through any experiment with their odyects, as in nat- 


ural science. In dealing with those concepts and prin- 
ciples which we adopt a priort, all that we can do is to 
contrive that they be used for viewing objects from 
two different points of view — on the one hand, in 
connection with experience, as objects of the senses 
and of the understanding, and on the other hand, for 
the isolated reason that strives to transcend all limits 
of experience, as objects which are thought merely. If, 
when things are viewed from this twofold standpoint, 
we find that there is agreement with the principle of 
pure reason, but that when we regard them only from 
a single point of view reason is involved in unavoid- 
able self-conflict, the experiment decides in favour of 
the correctness of this distinction. 

This experiment of pure reason bears a great similar- 
ity to what in chemistry is sometimes entitled the 
experiment of reduction, or more usually the synthetic 
process. The analysis of the metaphysician separates 
pure a priori knowledge into two very heterogeneous 
elements, namely, the knowledge of things as appear- 
ances, and the knowledge of things in themselves; his 
dialectic combines these two again, in harmony with 
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the necessary idea of the unconditioned demanded by 
reason, and finds that this harmony can never be 
obtained except through the above distinction, 
which must therefore be accepted. 

Similarly, the fundamental laws of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies gave established certainty to what 
Copernicus had at first assumed only as an hypothesis, 
and at the same time yielded proof of the invisible force 
(the Newtonian attraction), which holds the universe 
together. The latter would have remained for ever 
undiscovered if Copernicus had not dared, in a manner 
contradictory of the senses, but yet true, to seek the 
observed movements, not in the heavenly bodies, but 
in the spectator. The change in point of view, analo- 
gous to this hypothesis, which is expounded in the 
Critique, | put forward in this preface as an hypothesis 
only, in order to draw attention to the character of 
these first attempts at such a change, which are always 
hypothetical. But in the Critique itself it will be proved, 
apodeictically not hypothetically, from the nature of 
our representations of space and time and from the 
elementary concepts of the understanding. 


From Reflections on the Revolution 


in France 
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The French Revolution seemed to many to 
embody the new ideals of modern, Enlightened 
culture, while to others it threatened a new barbar- 
ism. Edmund Burke (1729-97), lrish by birth anda 
member of the English Parliament, provides us 
with the most famous critique of revolutionary 
modernity. His Reflections on the Revolution in 
France (1790), aletter to a French correspondent, 
was inspired by several events: the arrest of the 
royal family of France by a mob on October 6, 
1789; the seizure of all Church property by the 
French republic; and closer to home, a sermon by 
an Englishman, Dr Richard Price of the Revolution 
Society, endorsing the principles of the French 
Revolution for England. (All of this was years 
before the worst revolutionary violence in France, 
the “Terror.’) Critical of the modern attempt to re- 
place traditional social arrangements with ab- 
stract principles like equality and individual 
rights, Burke’s work remains the classical source 
of true conservatism. But his traditionalism is no 
simple authoritarianism; Burke supported Irish 
and American independence from Great Britain 
because he felt that the Crown had abused the 
traditionally recognized rights of Ireland and the 
American colonies. He likewise approved the 
1688 revolution of the English Parliament against 
James Il as a conservative revolution aimed at re- 
storing the traditional distribution of power which 
the King had disturbed. 


But I may say of our preacher “‘utimam nugis tota alla 
dedisset tempora saevitiae”.' — All things in this his 
fulminating bull are not of so innoxious a tendency. 
His doctrines affect our constitution in its vital parts. 


He tells the Revolution Society in this political 
sermon that this Majesty “is almost the on/y lawful 
king in the world because the on/y one who owes his 
crown tothe choice of his people’. As to the kings of the 
world, all of whom (except one) this archpontiff of 
the rights of men, with all the plenitude and with more 
than the boldness of the papal deposing power in its 
meridian fervor of the twelfth century, puts into one 
sweeping clause of ban and anathema and proclaims 
usurpers by circles of longitude and latitude, over 
the whole globe, it behooves them to consider how 
they admit into their territories these apostolic 
missionaries who are to tell their subjects they are 
not lawful kings. That is their concern. It is ours, as 
a domestic interest of some moment, seriously 
to consider the solidity of the on/y principle upon 
which these gentlemen acknowledge a king of Great 
Britain to be entitled to their allegiance. 

This doctrine, as applied to the prince now on the 
British throne, either is nonsense and therefore 
neither true nor false, or it affirms a most un- 
founded, dangerous, illegal, and unconstitutional 
position. According to this spiritual doctor of polit- 
ics, if his Majesty does not owe his crown to the 
choice of his people, he is no /awful king. Now 


i “Would that he had devoted to trifles all the time he 
spent in violence.” Juvenal, Satires, IV, 150-1. The 
preacher is Dr Richard Price. 
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nothing can be more untrue than that the crown of 
this kingdom is so held by his Majesty. Vheretore, if 
vou follow their rule, the king of Great Britain, who 
most certainly does not owe his high office to any 
form of popular election, is in no respect better than 
the rest of the gang of usurpers who reign, or rather 
rob, all over the face of this our miserable world 
without any sort of right or title to the allegiance of 
their people. The policy of this general doctrine, so 
qualified, is evident enough. The propagators of 
this political gospel are in hopes that their abstract 
principle (their principle that a popular choice is 
necessary to the legal existence of the sovereign 
magistracy) would be overlooked, whilst the king 
of Great Britain was not affected by it. In the mean- 
time the ears of their congregations would be grad- 
ually habituated to it, as if it were a first principle 
admitted without dispute. For the present it would 
only operate as a theory, pickled in the preserving 
juices of pulpit eloquence, and laid by for future use. 
Condo et compono quae mox depromere possim." By 
this policy, whilst our government 1s soothed with a 
reservation in its favor, to which it has no claim, the 
security which it has in common with all govern- 
ments, so far as opinion is security, is taken away. 

Thus these politicians proceed whilst little notice 
is taken of their doctrines; but when they come to be 
examined upon the plain meaning of their words 
and the direct tendency of their doctrines, then 
equivocations and slippery constructions come 
into play. When they say the king owes his crown 
to the choice of his people and is therefore the only 
lawful sovereign in the world, they will perhaps tell 
us they mean to say no more than that some of the 
king’s predecessors have been called to the throne 
by some sort of choice, and therefore he owes his 
crown to the choice of his people. Thus, by a 
miserable subterfuge, they hope to render their 
proposition safe by rendering it nugatory. They 
are welcome to the asylum they seek for their of- 
fense, since they take refuge in their folly. For if you 
admit this interpretation, how does their idea of 
election differ from our idea of inheritance? 

And how does the settlement of the crown in the 
Brunswick line derived from James the First come 
to legalize our monarchy rather than that of any of 
the neighboring countries? At some time or other, 
to be sure, all the beginners of dynasties were 
chosen by those who called them to govern. There 
is ground enough for the opinion that all the king- 
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“TI concoct and compound what soon I may bring 
forth.”” Horace, Epistles, I, 1, 12. 
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doms of Europe were, at a remote period, elective, 
with more or fewer hmutations in the objects of 
choice, But whatever kings might have been here 
or elsewhere a thousand years ago, or in whatever 
manner the ruling dynasties of England or lrance 
may have begun, the king of Great Britain is, at this 
day, king by a fixed rule of succession according to 
the laws of his country; and whilst the legal condi- 
tions of the compact of sovereignty are performed 
by him (as they are performed), he holds his crown 
in contempt of the choice of the Revolution Soci- 
ety, who have not a single vote for a king amongst 
them, either individually or collectively, though I 
make no doubt they would soon erect themselves 
into an electoral college if things were ripe to give 
effect to their claim. His Mayjesty’s heirs and suc- 
cessors, each in his time and order, will come to the 
crown with the same contempt of their choice with 
which his Majesty has succeeded to that he wears. 

Whatever may be the success of evasion in ex- 
plaining away the gross error of fact, which supposes 
that his Majesty (though he holds it in concurrence 
with the wishes) owes his crown to the choice of his 
people, yet nothing can evade their full explicit dec- 
laration concerning the principle of a right in the 
people to choose; which right 1s directly maintained 
and tenaciously adhered to. All the oblique insinu- 
ations concerning election bottom in this propos- 
ition and are referable to it. Lest the foundauon of 
the king’s exclusive legal title should pass for a mere 
rant of adulatory freedom, the political divine” pro- 
ceeds dogmatically to assert that, by the principles of 
the Revolution, the people of England have acquired 
three fundamental rights, all which, with him, com- 
pose one system and lie together in one short sen- 
tence, namely, that we have acquired a right: 


1 to choose our own governors. 
2 to cashier them for misconduct. 
3 to frame a government for ourselves. 


This new and hitherto unheard-of bill of rights, 
though made in the name of the whole people, 
belongs to those gentlemen and their faction only. 
The body of the people of England have no share in 
it. They utterly disclaim it. They will resist the 
practical assertion of it with their lives and fortunes. 
They are bound to do so by the laws of their country 
made at the time of that very Revolution which is 
appealed to in favor of the fictitious rights claimed 
by the Society which abuses its name. 


*” Dr Price: 
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These gentlemen of the Old Jewry, in all their 
reasonings on the Revolution of 1688," have a 
revolution which happened in England about 
forty years before and the late French revolution, 
so much before their eyes and in their hearts that 
they are constantly confounding all the three to- 
gether. It is necessary that we should separate what 
they confound. We must recall their erring fancies 
to the acts of the Revolution which we revere, for 
the discovery of its true principles. If the principles of 
the Revolution of 1688 are anywhere to be found, it 
is in the statute called the Declaration of Right. In 
that most wise, sober, and considerate declaration, 
drawn up by great lawyers and great statesmen, and 
not by warm and inexperienced enthusiasts, not 
one word is said, nor one suggestion made, of a 
general right ‘“‘to choose our own governors, to cash- 
ier them for misconduct, and to form a government 
for ourselves.” 

This Declaration of Right (the act of the Ist of 
William and Mary, sess. 2, ch. 2) is the cornerstone 
of our constitution as reinforced, explained, im- 
proved, and in its fundamental principles for ever 
settled. It is called, “An Act for declaring the rights 
and liberties of the subject, and for settling the 
succession of the crown.” You will observe that 
these rights and this succession are declared in 
one body and bound indissolubly together. 

A few years after this period, a second opportun- 
ity offered for asserting a right of election to the 
crown. On the prospect of a total failure of issue 
from King William, and from the Princess, after- 
wards Queen Anne, the consideration of the settle- 
ment of the crown and of a further security for the 
liberties of the people again came before the legis- 
lature. Did they this second time make any provi- 
sion for legalizing the crown on the spurious 
revolution principles of the Old Jewry? No. They 
followed the principles which prevailed in the Dec- 
laration of Right, indicating with more precision 
the persons who were to inherit in the Protestant 
line. This act also incorporated, by the same policy, 
our liberties and an hereditary succession in the 
same act. Instead of a right to choose our own 
governors, they declared that the succession in that 
line (the Protestant line drawn from James the 


'’ Dr Price’s lecture was delivered in the Old Jewry, a 
district of London. In the *‘Glorious Revolution” of 1688, 
Parliament successfully ousted Catholic James II and in- 
stalled William II. Burke approved this revolution as 
having reinstated the traditional rights of Parliament 


which James had threatened. 


First), was absolutely necessary “‘for the peace, 
quiet, and security of the realm,” and that it was 
equally urgent on them “‘to maintain a certainty in 
the succession thereof, to which the subjects may 
safely have recourse for their protection.” Both 
these acts, in which are heard the unerring, unam- 
biguous oracles of revolution policy, instead of 
countenancing the delusive, gipsy predictions of a 
“right to choose our governors,” prove to a dem- 
onstration how totally adverse the wisdom of the 
nation was from turning a case of necessity into a 
rule of law. 

Unquestionably, there was at the Revolution, in 
the person of King William, a small and a tempor- 
ary deviation from the strict order of a regular 
hereditary succession; but it is against all genuine 
principles of jurisprudence to draw a principle 
from a law made in a special case and regarding an 
individual person. Privilegium non transit in exem- 
plum.” If ever there was a time favorable for estab- 
lishing the principle that a king of popular choice 
was the only legal king, without all doubt it was 
at the Revolution. Its not being done at that time 
is a proof that the nation was of opinion it ought 
not to be done at any time. There is no person so 
completely ignorant of our history as not to know 
that the majority in parliament of both parties were 
so little disposed to anything resembling that 
principle that at first they were determined to 
place the vacant crown, not on the head of the 
Prince of Orange, but on that of his wife Mary, 
daughter of King James, the eldest born of the issue 
of that king, which they acknowledged as undoubt- 
edly his. It would be to repeat a very trite story, to 
recall to your memory all those circumstances 
which demonstrated that their accepting King Wil- 
liam was not properly a choice; but to all those who 
did not wish, in effect, to recall King James or to 
deluge their country in blood and again to bring 
their religion, laws, and liberties into the peril they 
had just escaped, it was an act of necessity, in the 
strictest moral sense in which necessity can be 
taken. 

In the very act in which for a time, and in a single 
case, parliament departed from the strict order of 
inheritance in favor of a prince who, though not 
next, was, however, very near in the line of succes- 
sion, it is curious to observe how Lord Somers, who 
drew the bill called the Declaration of Right, has 
comported himself on that delicate occasion. It is 
curious to observe with what address this tempor- 
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ary solution of continuity is kept from the eve, 
whilst all that could be found in this act of necessity 
to countenance the idea of an hereditary succession 
is brought forward, and fostered, and made the 
most of, by this great man and by the legislature 
who followed him. Quitting the dry, umperative 
style of an act of parliament, he makes the Lords 
and Commons fall to a pious, legislative cyaculation 
and declare that they consider it ‘tas a marvellous 
providence and merciful goodness of God to this 
nation to preserve their said Majesties’ royal per- 


sons most happily to reign over us on the throne of 


their ancestors, for which, from the bottom of their 
hearts, they return their humblest thanks and 
praises."’ ~ The legislature plainly had in view the 
act of recognition of the first of Queen Elizabeth, 
chap. 3rd, and of that of James the First, chap. Ist, 
both acts strongly declaratory of the inheritable 
nature of the crown; and in many parts they follow, 
with a nearly literal precision, the words and even 
the form of thanksgiving which is found in these 
old declaratory statutes. 

The two Houses, in the act of King William, did 
not thank God that they had found a fair opportun- 
ity to assert a right to choose their own governors, 
much less to make an election the only lawful title to 
the crown. Their having been in a condition to 
avoid the very appearance of it, as much as possible, 
was by them considered as a providential escape. 
They threw a politic, well-wrought veil over every 
circumstance tending to weaken the rights which in 
the meliorated order of succession they meant to 
perpetuate, or which might furnish a precedent for 
any future departure from what they had then 
settled forever. Accordingly, that they might not 
relax the nerves of their monarchy, and that they 
might preserve a close conformity to the practice of 
their ancestors, as it appeared in the declaratory 
statutes of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, in 
the next clause they vest, by recognition, in their 
Majesties a// the legal prerogatives of the crown, 
declaring “‘that in them they are most fully, right- 
fully, and entirely invested, incorporated, united, 
and annexed.” In the clause which follows, for 
preventing questions by reason of any pretended 
titles to the crown, they declare (observing also in 
this the traditionary language, along with the trad- 
itionary policy of the nation, and repeating as from 
a rubric the language of the preceding acts of Eliza- 
beth and James,) that on the preserving “‘a certainty 
in the SUCCESSION thereof, the unity, peace, and 
tranquillity of this nation doth, under God, wholly 
depend.” 
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They knew that a doubtful ttle of succession 
would but too much resemble an clection, and 
that an election would be utterly destructive of 
the “unity, peace, and tranquillity of this nation,” 
which they thought to be considerations of some 
moment. To provide for these obycets and, there- 
fore, to exclude tor ever the Old Jewry doctrine of 
“a nght to choose our own governors,” they follow 
with a clause contaming a most solemn pledge, 
taken from the preceding act of Queen Elizabeth, 
as solemn a pledge as ever was or can be given in 
favor of an hereditary succession, and as solemn a 
renunciation as could be made of the principles by 
this Society imputed to them: ‘The Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, do, in the name of all 
the people aforesaid, most humbly and faithfully 
submit themselves, their heirs and posterities for ever; 
and do faithfully promise that they will stand to 
maintain, and defend their said Majesties, and also 
the /imitation of the crown, herein specified and 
contained, to the utmost of their powers, Ctc. cte. 

So far is it from being true that we acquired a 
right by the Revolution to elect our kings that, if we 
had possessed it before, the English nation did at 
that time most solemnly renounce and abdicate it, 
for themselves and for all their posterity forever. 
These gentlemen may value themselves as much as 
they please on their whig"’ principles, but I never 
desire to be thought a better whig than Lord Som- 
ers, or to understand the principles of the Revolu- 
tion better than those by whom it was brought 
about, or to read in the Declaration of Right any 
mysteries unknown to those whose penetrating 
stvle has engraved in our ordinances, and in our 
hearts, the words and spirit of that immortal law. 

It is true that, aided with the powers derived 
from force and opportunity, the nation was at that 
time, in some sense, free to take what course it 
pleased for filling the throne, but only free to do 
so upon the same grounds on which they might 
have wholly abolished their monarchy and every 
other part of their constitution. However, they did 
not think such bold changes within their commis- 
sion. It is indeed difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
give limits to the mere aéstract competence of the 
supreme power, such as was exercised by parlia- 
ment at that time, but the limits of a moral compe- 
tence subjecting, even in powers more indisputably 
sovereign, occasional will to permanent reason and 
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to the steady maxims of faith, justice, and fixed 
fundamental policy, are perfectly intelligible and 
perfectly binding upon those who exercise any au- 
thority, under any name or under any title, in the 
state. The House of Lords, for instance, is not 
morally competent to dissolve the House of Com- 
mons, no, nor even to dissolve itself, nor to abdi- 
cate, if it would, its portion in the legislature of the 
kingdom. Though a king may abdicate for his own 
person, he cannot abdicate for the monarchy. By as 
strong, or by a stronger reason, the House of Com- 
mons cannot renounce its share of authority. The 
engagement and pact of society, which generally 
goes by the name of the constitution, forbids such 
invasion and such surrender. The constituent parts 
of a state are obliged to hold their public faith with 
each other and with all those who derive any serious 
interest under their engagements, as much as the 
whole state is bound to keep its faith with separate 
communities. Otherwise competence and power 
would soon be confounded and no law be left but 
the will of a prevailing force. On this principle 
the succession of the crown has always been what 
it now is, an hereditary succession by law; in the old 
line it was a succession by the common law; in 
the new, by the statute law operating on the prin- 
ciples of the common law, not changing the sub- 
stance, but regulating the mode and describing the 
persons. Both these descriptions of law are of 
the same force and are derived from an equal au- 
thority emanating from the common agreement 
and original compact of the state, communi sponsione 
reipublicae," and as such are equally binding on 
king and people, too, as long as the terms are 
observed and they continue the same body politic. 


I should have considered all this as no more than a 
sort of flippant, vain discourse, in which, as in an 
unsavory fume, several persons suffer the spirit of 
liberty to evaporate, if it were not plainly in support 
of the idea and a part of the scheme of “‘cashiering 
kings for misconduct.” In that light it is worth 
some observation. 

Kings, in one sense, are undoubtedly the ser- 
vants of the people because their power has no 
other rational end than that of the general advan- 
tage; but it is not true that they are, in the ordinary 
sense (by our constitution, at least), anything like 
servants; the essence of whose situation is to obey 
the commands of some other and to be removable at 
pleasure. But the king of Great Britain obeys no 
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other person; all other persons are individually, and 
collectively too, under him and owe to him a legal 
obedience. The law, which knows neither to flatter 
nor to insult, calls this high magistrate not our 
servant, as this humble divine calls him, but “our 
sovereign Lord the king’’; and we, on our parts, have 
learned to speak only the primitive language of the 
law, and not the confused jargon of their Babylon- 
ian pulpits."™" 

As he is not to obey us, but as we are to obey the 
law in him, our constitution has made no sort of 
provision toward rendering him, asa servant, in any 
degree responsible. Our constitution knows noth- 
ing of a magistrate like the Justicia of Aragon," nor 
of any court legally appointed, nor of any process 
legally settled, for submitting the king to the re- 
sponsibility belonging to all servants. In this he is 
not distinguished from the Commons and the 
Lords, who, in their several public capacities, can 
never be called to an account for their conduct, 
although the Revolution Society chooses to assert, 
in direct opposition to one of the wisest and most 
beautiful parts of our constitution, that ‘‘a king is 
no more than the first servant of the public, created 
by it, and responsible to it.” 

Ill would our ancestors at the Revolution have 
deserved their fame for wisdom if they had found 
no security for their freedom but in rendering their 
government feeble in its operations, and precarious 
in its tenure; if they had been able to contrive no 
better remedy against arbitrary power than civil 
confusion. Let these gentlemen state who that rep- 
resentative public is to whom they will affirm the 
king, as a servant, to be responsible. It will then be 
time enough for me to produce to them the positive 
statute law which affirms that he is not. 


You will observe that from Magna Charta to the 
Declaration of Right it has been the uniform policy 
of our constitution to claim and assert our liberties 
as an entailed inheritance derived to us from our 
forefathers, and to be transmitted to our posterity 
— as an estate specially belonging to the people of 
this kingdom, without any reference whatever to 
any other more general or prior right. By this means 
our constitution preserves a unity in so great a 
diversity of its parts. We have an inheritable 
crown, an inheritable peerage, and a House of 


‘Perhaps a reference to the confusion of tongues pre- 
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Commons and a people inheriting privileges, fran- 
chises, and lberties from a long line of ancestors. 

This policy appears to me to be the result of 
profound reflection, or rather the happy effect of 
following nature, which is wisdom without retlec- 
tion, and above it. A spirit of innovation is generally 
the result of a selfish temper and confined views. 
People will not look forward to posterity, who never 
look backward to their ancestors. Besides, the 
people of England well know that the idea of inher- 
itance furnishes a sure principle of conservation 
and a sure principle of transmission, without at all 
excluding a principle of improvement. It leaves 
acquisition free, but it secures what it acquires. 
Whatever advantages are obtained by a state pro- 
ceeding on these maxims are locked fast as in a sort 
of family settlement, grasped as in a kind of mort- 
main’ forever. By a constitutional policy, working 
after the pattern of nature, we receive, we hold, we 
transmit our government and our privileges in the 
same manner in which we enjoy and transmit our 
property and our lives. The institutions of policy, 
the goods of fortune, the gifts of providence are 
handed down to us, and from us, in the same course 
and order. Our political system is placed in a just 
correspondence and symmetry with the order of 
the world and with the mode of existence decreed 
to a permanent body composed of transitory parts, 
wherein, by the disposition of a stupendous 
wisdom, molding together the great mysterious 
incorporation of the human race, the whole, at 
one time, is never old or middle-aged or young, 
but, in a condition of unchangeable constancy, 
moves on through the varied tenor of perpetual 
decay, fall, renovation, and progression. Thus, by 
preserving the method of nature in the conduct of 
the state, in what we improve we are never wholly 
new; in what we retain we are never wholly obso- 
lete. By adhering in this manner and on those 
principles to our forefathers, we are guided not by 
the superstition of antiquarians, but by the spirit of 
philosophic analogy. In this choice of inheritance 
we have given to our frame of polity the image of a 
relation in blood, binding up the constitution of our 
country with our dearest domestic ties, adopting 
our fundamental laws into the bosom of our family 
affections, keeping inseparable and cherishing with 
the warmth of all their combined and mutually 
reflected charities our state, our hearths, our sepul- 
chres, and our altars. 


“Literally ‘““deadhand,” a legal means making posses- 
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Through the same plan of a conformity to mature 
mm our artificial insututions, and by calling in the aid 
of her unerring and powerful instincts to fortufy the 
fallible and feeble contrivances of our reason, we 
have derived several other, and those no small, 
benefits from considering our liberties in the hght 
of an inheritance. Always acting as if in the pres- 
ence of canonized forefathers, the spirit of freedom, 
leading in itself to misrule and excess, 18 tempered 
with an awful gravity. ‘Vhis idea of a liberal descent 
inspires us with a sense of habitual native dignity 
which prevents that upstart insolence almost inev- 
itably adhering to and disgracing those who are the 
first acquirers of any distinction. By this means our 
liberty becomes a noble freedom. It carnes an im- 
posing and majestic aspect. It has a pedigree and 
illustrating ancestors. It has its bearings and its 
ensigns armorial. It has its gallery of portraits, its 
monumental inscriptions, its records, evidences, 
and turtles. We procure reverence to our civil insti- 
tutions on the principle upon which nature teaches 
us to revere individual men: on account of their age 
and on account of those from whom they are des- 
cended. All your sophisters cannot produce any- 
thing better adapted to preserve a rational and 
manly freedom than the course that we have pur- 
sued, who have chosen our nature rather than our 
speculations, our breasts rather than our inven- 
tions, for the great conservatories and magazines 
of our rights and privileges. 


Far am I from denying in theory, full as far is my 
heart from withholding in practice (if I were of 
power to give or to withhold) the real mghts of 
men. In denying their false claims of right, I do 
not mean to injure those which are real, and are 
such as their pretended rights would totally des- 
troy. If civil society be made for the advantage of 
man, all the advantages for which it is made become 
his right. It is an institution of beneficence; and law 
itself is only beneficence acting by a rule. Men have 
a right to live by that rule; they have a right to do 
justice, as between their fellows, whether their 
fellows are in public function or in ordinary occu- 
pation. They have a right to the fruits of their 
industry and to the means of making their industry 
fruitful. They have a right to the acquisitions of 
their parents, to the nourishment and improvement 
of their offspring, to instruction in life, and to 
consolation in death. Whatever each man can sep- 
arately do, without trespassing upon others, he 
has a right to do for himself; and he has a right 
to a fair portion of all which society, with all its 
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combinations of skill and force, can do in his favor. 
In this partnership all men have equal rights, but 
not to equal things. He that has but five shillings 
in the partnership has as good a right to it as he 
that has five hundred pounds has to his larger 
proportion. But he has not a right to an equal 
dividend in the product of the joint stock; and 
as to the share of power, authority, and direction 
which each individual ought to have in the manage- 
ment of the state, that I must deny to be amongst 
the direct original rights of man in civil society; 
for I have in my contemplation the civil social 
man, and no other. It is a thing to be settled by 
convention. 

If civil society be the offspring of convention, 
that convention must be its law. That convention 
must limit and modify all the descriptions of consti- 
tution which are formed under it. Every sort of 
legislative, judicial, or executory power are its crea- 
tures. They can have no being in any other state of 
things; and how can any man claim under the conven- 
tions of civil society rights which do not so much as 
suppose its existence — rights which are absolutely 
repugnant to it? One of the first motives to civil 
society, and which becomes one of its fundamental 
rules, is that no man should be judge in his own cause. 
By this each person has at once divested himself of 
the first fundamental right of unconvenanted man, 
that is, to judge for himself and to assert his own 
cause. He abdicates all right to be his own governor. 
He inclusively, in a great measure, abandons the 
right of self-defense, the first law of nature. Men 
cannot enjoy the rights of an uncivil and of a civil 
state together. That he may obtain justice, he gives 
up his right of determining what it is in points the 
most essential to him. That he may secure some 
liberty, he makes a surrender in trust of the whole 
of it. 


You see, Sir, that in this enlightened age I am bold 
enough to confess that we are generally men of 
untaught feelings, that, instead of casting away all 
our old prejudices, we cherish them to a very 
considerable degree, and, to take more shame to 
ourselves, we cherish them because they are preju- 
dices; and the longer they have lasted and the more 
generally they have prevailed, the more we cherish 
them. We are afraid to put men to live and trade 
each on his own private stock of reason, because we 
suspect that this stock in each man is small, and that 
the individuals would do better to avail themselves 
of the general bank and capital of nations and of 
ages. Many of our men of speculation, instead of 


exploding general prejudices, employ their sagacity 
to discover the latent wisdom which prevails in 
them. If they find what they seek, and they seldom 
fail, they think it more wise to continue the preju- 
dice, with the reason involved, than to cast away 
the coat of prejudice and to leave nothing but the 
naked reason; because prejudice, with its reason, 
has a motive to give action to that reason, and an 
affection which will give it permanence. Prejudice 
is of ready application in the emergency; it previ- 
ously engages the mind in a steady course of 
wisdom and virtue and does not leave the man 
hesitating in the moment of decision skeptical, 
puzzled, and unresolved. Prejudice renders a 
man’s virtue his habit, and not a series of uncon- 
nected acts. Through just prejudice, his duty be- 
comes a part of his nature. 


The effects of the incapacity shown by the popular 
leaders in all the great members of the common- 
wealth are to be covered with the ‘“‘all-atoning 
name” of liberty. In some people I see great liberty 
indeed; in many, if not in the most, an oppressive, 
degrading servitude. But what is liberty without 
wisdom and without virtue? It is the greatest of all 
possible evils; for it is folly, vice, and madness, 
without tuition or restraint. Those who know 
what virtuous liberty is cannot bear to see it dis- 
graced by incapable heads on account of their 
having high-sounding words in their mouths. 
Grand, swelling sentiments of liberty I am sure 
I do not despise. They warm the heart; they enlarge 
and liberalize our minds; they animate our courage 
in a time of conflict. Old as I am, I read the fine 
raptures of Lucan and Corneille with pleasure.™' 
Neither do I wholly condemn the little arts and 
devices of popularity. They facilitate the carrying 
of many points of moment; they keep the people 
together; they refresh the mind in its exertions; and 
they diffuse occasional gaiety over the severe brow 
of moral freedom. Every politician ought to sacri- 
fice to the graces, and to join compliance with 
reason. But in such an undertaking as that in 
France, all these subsidiary sentiments and artifices 
are of little avail. To make a government requires 
no great prudence. Settle the seat of power, teach 
obedience, and the work is done. To give freedom is 
still more easy. It is not necessary to guide; it only 
requires to let go the rein. But to form a free 
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government, that ts, to temper together these oppos- 
ite elements of hberty and restramt im one consist- 
ent work, requires much thought, deep reflection, 
a sagacious, powerful, and combinmg mind. ‘This 
| do not find mn those who take the lead tm the 
National Assembly. Perhaps they are not so miser- 
ably deficient as they appear. | rather believe it. It 
would put them below the common level of human 
understanding. But when the leaders choose to 
make themselves bidders at an auction of popular- 
ity, their talents, in the construction of the state, 
will be of no service. They will become flatterers 
instead of legislators, the instruments, not the 
guides, of the people. Ifany of them should happen 
to propose a scheme of liberty, soberly Itmited 
and defined with proper qualifications, he will 
be immediately outbid by his competitors who 
will produce something more splendidly popular. 
Suspicions will be raised of his fidelity to his cause. 
Moderation will be stigmatized as the virtue of 
cowards, and compromise as the prudence of 
traitors, until, in hopes of preserving the credit 
which may enable him to temper and moderate, 
on some occasions, the popular leader is obliged 
to become active in propagating doctrines and es- 
tablishing powers that will afterwards defeat any 
sober purpose at which he ultimately might have 
aimed. 


But am I so unreasonable as to see nothing at all that 
deserves commendation in the indefatigable labors 
of this Assembly? I do not deny that, among an 
infinite number of acts of violence and folly, some 
good may have been done. They who destroy 
everything certainly will remove some grievance. 
They who make everything new have a chance that 
they may establish something beneficial. To give 
them credit for what they have done in virtue of the 
authority they have usurped, or which can excuse 
them in the crimes by which that authority has been 
acquired, it must appear that the same things could 
not have been accomplished without producing 
such a revolution. Most assuredly they might, be- 
cause almost every one of the regulations made by 
them which is not very equivocal was either in the 
cession of the king, voluntarily made at the meeting 
of the states, or in the concurrent instructions to the 
orders. Some usages have been abolished on just 
grounds, but they were such that if they had stood 
as they were to all eternity, they would little detract 
from the happiness and prosperity of any state. The 
improvements of the National Assembly are super- 
ficial, their errors fundamental. 
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Whatever they are, | wish my countrymen rather to 
recommend to our nerghbours the exaniple of the 
British constrtuuion than to take models from them 
for the mprovement of our own, In the former, 
they have got an invaluable treasure. They are 
not, | think, without some causes of apprehension 
and complaint, but these they do not owe to their 
constitution but to their own conduet. | think our 
happy situation owing to our constitution, but 
owing to the whole of it, and not to any part singly, 
owing in a great measure to what we have left 
standing in our several reviews and reformations 
as well as to what we have altered or superadded. 
Our people will find employment enough for a 
truly patriotic, free, and mdependent spirit in 
guarding what they possess from violation. | would 
not exclude alteration neither, but even when 
I changed, it should be to preserve. 1 should be led 
to my remedy by a great grievance. In what | did. I 
should follow the example of our ancestors. | would 
make the reparation as nearly as possible in the style 
of the building. A politic caution, a guarded circum- 
spection, a moral rather than a complexional trmid- 
ity were among the ruling principles of our 
forefathers in their most decided conduct. Not 
being illuminated with the light of which the gentle- 
men of France tell us they have got so abundant a 
share, they acted under a strong impression of the 
ignorance and fallibility of mankind. He that had 
made them thus fallible rewarded them for having 
in their conduct attended to their nature. Let us 
imitate their caution if we wish to deserve their 
fortune or to retain their bequests. Let us add, if 
we please, but let us preserve what they have left; 
and, standing on the firm ground of the British 
constitution, let us be satisfied to admire rather 
than attempt to follow in their desperate flights 
the aeronauts of France. 

I have told you candidly my sentiments. I think 
they are not likely to alter yours. I do not know that 
they ought. You are young; you cannot guide but 
must follow the fortune of your country. But here- 
after they may be of some use to you, in some future 
form which your commonwealth may take. In the 
present it can hardly remain; but before its final 
settlement it may be obliged to pass, as one of our 
poets says, “through great varieties of untried 
being”, and in all its transmigrations to be puri- 
fied by fire and blood. 

I have little to recommend my opinions but 
long observation and much impartiality. They 
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come from one who has been no tool of power, 
no flatterer of greatness; and who in his last acts 
does not wish to belie the tenor of his life. They 
come from one almost the whole of whose public 
exertion has been a struggle for the liberty of 
others; from one in whose breast no anger, durable 
or vehement, has ever been kindled but by what he 
considered as tyranny; and who snatches from his 
share in the endeavors which are used by good men 
to discredit opulent oppression the hours he has 
employed on your affairs; and who in so doing 
persuades himself he has not departed from his 


usual office; they come from one who desires 
honors, distinctions, and emoluments but little, 
and who expects them not at all; who has no con- 
tempt for fame, and no fear of obloquy; who shuns 
contention, though he will hazard an opinion; from 
one who wishes to preserve consistency, but who 
would preserve consistency by varying his means to 
secure the unity of his end, and, when the equipoise 
of the vessel in which he sails may be endangered by 
overloading it upon one side, is desirous of carrying 
the small weight of his reasons to that which may 
preserve its equipoise. 


From Sketch for an Historical Picture 
of the Progress of the Human Mind 


Marquis de Condorcet 


Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas Caritat, the marquis 
de Condorcet (1743-94), was one of les philo- 
sophes, philosophers who led the French Enli- 
ghtenment. He was associated with that 
characteristic Enlightenment project, the com- 
position of the Encyclopédie of all knowledge. 
A journalist and supporter of the initial phase of 
the French Revolution, he became a member 
of the Legislative Assembly during its radical 
phase, but his constitutional and non-violent 
views led him publicly to attack the 1793 Jacobin 
Constitution. He was forced into hiding for nine 
months, during which he wrote his Sketch. Subse- 
quently arrested, he died inhis cell, presumably a 
suicide. Condorcet distills in his book what would 
become the canonical self-interpretation of the 
modern European world, in which rational inquiry 
spurs progress not only in science, but in society 
and politics. He foresaw a coming era of “reason, 
tolerance, humanity.” 


We have watched man’s reason being slowly formed 
by the natural progress of civilization; we have 
watched superstition seize upon it and corrupt it, 
and tyranny degrade and deaden the minds of men 
under the burden of misery and fear. 

One nation alone escapes the two-fold influence 
of tvranny and superstition. From that happy land 
where freedom had only recently kindled the torch 
of genius, the mind of man, released from the 
leading-strings of its infancy, advances with firm 
steps towards the truth.’ But this triumph soon 
encourages tyranny to return, followed by its faith- 
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ful companion superstition, and the whole of man- 
kind is plunged once more into darkness, which 
seems as if it must last for ever. Yet, little by little, 
day breaks again; eves long condemned to darkness 
catch a glimpse of the light and close again, then 
slowly become accustomed to it, and at last gaze on 
it without flinching; once again genius dares to walk 
abroad on the earth, from which fanaticism and 
barabarism had exiled it. 

We have already seen reason lift her chains, 
shake herself free from some of them, and, all 
the time regaining strength, prepare for and ad- 
vance the moment of her liberation. It remains 
for us to study the stage in which she finally suc- 
ceeds in breaking these chains, and when, still 
compelled to drag their vestiges behind her, she 
frees herself from them one by one; when at last 
she can go forward unhindered, and the only 
obstacles in her path are those that are inevitably 
renewed at every fresh advance because they are 
the necessary consequence of the very constitution 
of our understanding ~ of the connection, that is, 
between our means of discovering the truth and the 
resistance that it offers to our efforts. 

Religious intolerance had forced seven of the 
Belgian provinces to throw off the yoke of Spain 
and form a federal republic. Religious intolerance 
alone had aroused the spirit of English liberty, 
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which, exhausted by a protracted and bloody civil 
war, was finally embodied in a constitution that 
was for long the admiration of philosophers, but 
owes its preservation merely to the superstition 
of the English nation and the hypocrisy of their 
politicians. And, finally, it was also through priestly 
persecution that the Swedish nation found courage 
to reclaim a portion of their rights. 

However, in the midst of all these advances, 
which owed their origin to theological disputes, 
France, Spain, Hungary and Bohemia saw their 
feeble liberties extinguished, or so at least it seemed. 

It would be vain to look, in those countries which 
we call free, for that liberty which infringes none 
of the natural rights of man; a liberty which not 
only allows man to possess these rights but allows 
him to exercise them. For the liberty we find there 
is based on a system of positive rights, unequally 
distributed among men, and grants them different 
privileges according to the town in which they live, 
the class into which they have been born, the means 
of which they can dispose, and the profession 
that they follow. A comparative sketch of the curi- 
ous inequalities to be found in different countries is 
the best retort that we can make to those who still 
uphold their virtue or necessity. 

But in these same countries the law guarantees 
individual and civil liberty, so that if man has 
not there reached a state of perfection, his natural 
dignity is not degraded; some at least of his rights 
are recognized; he can no longer be said to be a 
slave though he can be said to be not truly free. 

In those nations where at this time there was, toa 
greater or less extent, a genuine loss of liberty, the 
political rights enjoyed by the great mass of the 
people had been confined within such narrow limits 
that the destruction of the virtually arbitrary power 
of the aristocracy under which man had groaned, 
seems to have more than compensated for their 
loss. Man lost the title of citizen, which inequality 
had rendered little more than a name, but the 
quality of man was accorded greater respect; royal 
despotism saved him from feudal oppression, and 
relieved him from a state of humiliation all the more 
painful because the awareness of his condition was 
constantly kept alive in him by the number and 
actual presence of his tyrants. The system of laws 
tended to improve, both in those states whose con- 
stitution was partly free, and in those ruled by 
despots: in the former because the interests of 
those who exercised the real power did not invari- 
ably conflict with the interests of the people; in the 
latter because the interests of the despot were often 


indistinguishable from those of public prosperity, 
or because the despot’s endeavours to destroy the 
vestiges of feudal or clerical power had imparted to 
the law a spirit of equality, whose inspiration may 
have been the desire to establish equality in slavery, 
but whose effects were often salutary. 

We shall give a detailed exposition of the causes 
that have produced in Europe a kind of despotism 
for which there is no precedent in earlier ages or in 
other parts of the world, a despotism in which an all 
but arbitrary authority, restrained by public opin- 
ion, controlled by enlightenment, tempered by self- 
interest, has often contributed to the progress of 
wealth, industry, and education, and sometimes 
even to that of liberty. 

Manners have become less violent through the 
weakening of the prejudices that had maintained 
their savagery, through the influence of the spirit of 
industry and commerce which is inimical to unrest 
and violence as the natural enemies of wealth, 
through the sense of horror inspired by the none 
too distant picture of the barbarism of the preceding 
stage, through a wider diffusion of the philosophical 
ideas of equality and humanity, and, finally, through 
the influence, slow but sure, of the general progress 
of enlightenment. 

Religious intolerance remains, but more as an 
instrument of human prudence, as a tribute to 
popular prejudice, or as a precaution against popu- 
lar unrest. Its fury abates; the fires at the stake are 
seldom lit, and have been replaced by a form of 
oppression that, if it is often more arbitrary, is less 
barbarous; and of recent years the persecutions 
have become much rarer, and the result rather of 
complacency or habit. Everywhere, and in every 
respect, governmental practice has slowly and re- 
gretfully followed the progress of public opinion 
and even of philosophy. 

Indeed, if in the moral and political sciences 
there is always a large interval between the point 
to which philosophers have carried the progress of 
enlightenment and the degree of enlightenment 
attained by the average man of education (and it is 
the body of beliefs held in common by such men 
that constitutes the generally accepted creed known 
as public opinion), those who direct public affairs 
and who immediately influence the fate of the 
common people, under whatever constitution they 
may hold their powers, are very far from rising to 
the level of public opinion; they follow its advance, 
without ever overtaking it and are always many 
years behind it and therefore always ignorant of 
many of the truths that it has learned. 
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This sketch of the progress of philosophy and of 
the dissemination of enhghtenment, whose more 
general and more evident effeets we have already 
examined, brings us up to the stage when the influ- 
ence of progress upon pubhe opinion, of public 
opinion upon nauions or their leaders, suddenly 
ceases to be a slow, imperceptible affair, and pro- 
duces a revolution in the whole order of several 
nations, a certain earnest Of the revolution that 
must one day include in its scope the whole of the 
human race. 

After long periods of error, after being led astray 
by vague or incomplete theories, publicists have at 
last discovered the true rights of man and how they 
can all be deduced from the single truth, that man 1s 
a sentient bemg, capable of reasoning and of acquiring 
moral ideas. 

They have seen that the maintenance of these 
rights was the sole object of men’s coming together 
in political societies, and that the social art is the art 
of guaranteeing the preservation of these rights and 
their distribution in the most equal fashion over the 
largest area. It was felt that in every society the 
means of assuring the rights of the individual 
should be submitted to certain common rules, but 
that the authority to choose these means and to 
determine these rules could belong only to the 
majority of the members of the society itself; for 
in making this choice the individual cannot follow 
his own reason without subjecting others to it, and 
the will of the majority is the only mark of truth that 
can be accepted by all without loss of equality. 

Each man can in fact genuinely bind himself 
in advance to the will of the majority which 
then becomes unanimous; but he can bind only 
himself; and he cannot engage even himself towards 
this majority when it fails to respect the rights 
of the individual, after having once recognized them. 

Here we see at once the rights of the majority 
over society or its members, and the limits of these 
rights. Here we see the origin of that unanimity 
which allows the decisions taken by the majority 
alone to impose an obligation upon all; an obliga- 
tion which ceases to be legitimate when, with a 
change in the individuals constituting the majority, 
the sanction of unanimity no longer exists. Doubt- 
less there are issues on which the decision of the 
majority 1s likely to be in favour of error and against 
the interests of all; but it is still this majority that 
must decide which issues are not to be subjected to 
its own direct decision; it is the majority that must 
appoint those persons whose judgment it considers 
to be more reliable than its own; it is the majority 


that must lay down the procedure that 1 considers 
most hkely to conduct them to the truth, and it may 
not abdicate ts authority to decide whether the 
decisions they take on its behalf do or do not in- 
fringe the rights that are common to all 

So, in the face of such simple principles, we see 
the disappearance of the belief in the existence of a 
contract between the people and their lawgivers, 
Which can be annulled only by mutual consent or 
by the defection of one of the parties; and along with 
wt there disappeared the less servile but no less 
absurd opimion according to which a nation was for 
ever chained to its consutution once this constitu- 
tion had been established ~ as though the right to 
change it were not the guarantce of every other nght, 
and as though human institutions, which are neces- 
sarily defective and capable of perfection as men 
become more enlightened, could be condemned to 
remain for ever in their infancy. Man was thus 
compelled to abandon that astute and false policy, 
which, forgetful of the truth that all men possess 
equal rights by nature, would seck to apportion 
those rights unequally between countries, according 
to the character or prosperity of a country, the con- 
ditions of its industry and commerce, and unequally 
between men, according toa man’s birth, fortune, or 
profession, and which then calls into being conflict- 
ing interests and opposing forces to restore the 
balance, measures which would have been unneces- 
sary without this policy and which are in any event 
impotent to control its more dangerous tendencies. 

Nor did men any longer dare to divide humanity 
into two races, the one fated to rule, the other toobey, 
the one to deceive, the other to be deceived. They 
had to recognize that all men have an equal right to be 
informed on all that concerns them, and that none of 
the authorities established by men over themselves 
has the right to hide from them one single truth. 

These principles, which the noble Sydney paid 
for with his blood and on which Locke set the au- 
thority of his name, were later developed by Rous- 
seau with greater precision,” breadth and energy, 
and he deserves renown for having established them 
among the truths that it is no longer permussible to 
forget or to combat. Man has certain needs and also 
certain faculties with which to satisfy them; from 
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these faculties and from their products, modified 
and distributed in different ways, there results an 
accumulation of wealth out of which must be met the 
common needs of mankind. But what are the laws 
according to which this wealth is produced or dis- 
tributed, accumulated or consumed, increased or 
dissipated? What, too, are the laws governing that 
general tendency towards an equilibrium between 
supply and demand from which it follows that, with 
any increase in wealth, life becomes easier and men 
are happier, until a point is reached when no further 
increase is possible; or that, again, with any decrease 
in wealth, life becomes harder, suffering increases, 
until the consequent fall in population restores the 
balance? How, with all the astonishing multifarious- 
ness of labour and production, supply and demand, 
with all the frightening complexity of conflicting 
interests that link the survival and well-being of 
one individual to the general organization of soci- 
eties, that make his well-being dependent on every 
accident of nature and every political event, his pain 
and pleasure on what is happening in the remotest 
corner of the globe, how, with all this seeming chaos, 
is it that, by a universal moral law, the efforts made 
by each individual on his own behalf minister to the 
welfare of all, and that the interests of society 
demand that everyone should understand where 
his own interests lie, and should be able to follow 
them without hindrance? 

Men, therefore, should be able to use their fac- 
ulties, dispose of their wealth and provide for their 
needs in complete freedom. The common interest 
of any society, far from demanding that they should 
restrain such activity, on the contrary, forbids any 
interference with it; and as far as this aspect of 
public order is concerned, the guaranteeing to 
each man his natural rights is at once the whole of 
social utility, the sole duty of the social power, the 
only right that the general will can legitimately 
exercise over the individual. 

But it is not enough merely that this principle 
should be acknowledged by society; the public au- 
thority has specific duties to fulfil. It must establish 
by law recognized measures for the determination 
of the weight, volume, size and length of all articles 
of trade; it must create a coinage to serve as a 
common measure of value and so to facilitate com- 
parison between the value of one article of trade and 
that of another, so that having a value itself, it can 
be exchanged against anything else that can be 
given one; for without this common measure trade 
must remain confined to barter, and can acquire 
very little activity or scope. 


The wealth produced each year provides a por- 
tion for disposal which is not required to pay for 
either the labour that has produced it or the labour 
required to ensure its replacement by an equal or 
greater production of wealth. The owner of this 
disposable portion does not owe it directly to his 
work; he possesses it independently of the use to 
which he puts his faculties in order to provide for 
his needs. Hence it is out of this available portion of 
the annual wealth that the public authority, without 
violating anyone’s rights, can establish the funds 
required for the security of the State, the preserva- 
tion of peace within its borders, the protection of 
individual rights, the exercise of those powers es- 
tablished for the formation or execution of the law, 
and, finally, the maintenance of public prosperity. 

There are certain undertakings and institutions 
which are beneficial to society in general, and which 
it therefore ought to initiate, control and supervise; 
these provide services which the wishes and interests 
of individuals cannot provide by themselves, and 
which advance the progress of agriculture, industry 
or trade or the prevention or alleviation of inevitable 
natural hardships or unforeseen accidents. 

Up to the stage of which we speak and even fora 
long time afterwards, these various undertakings 
were left to chance, to the greed of governments, 
to the skill of charlatans or to the prejudices or self- 
interest of powerful sections of the community. 
A disciple of Descartes, however, the famous and 
ill-starred John de Witt," felt that political econ- 
omy ought like every other science to submit itself 
to the principles of philosophy and the rigour of 
calculation. 

Political economy made little progress until the 
Peace of Utrecht’ gave Europe the promise of 
lasting peace. From then onwards one notices 
an increasing intellectual interest taken in this hith- 
erto neglected subject; and the new science was 
advanced by Stewart, Smith” and more particul- 
arly the French economists, at least as far as preci- 
sion and the purity of its principles are involved, 
to a point that one could hardly have hoped 
to reach so soon after such a long period of 
indifference. 
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But this progress in poliucs and political econ- 
omy was caused primarily by the progress im gen- 
eral philosophy and metaphysics, if we take the 
latter word in its broadest sense. 

Deseartes had brought philosophy back to 
reason; for he had understood that it must be de- 
rived enurely from those primary and evident 
truths which we can discover by observing the 
operations of the human mind. Soon, however, 
his impatient imagination snatched i from. the 
path that he had traced for it, and for a ume it 
seemed that philosophy had regained her inde- 
pendence only to be led astray by new errors. 

At last, Locke grasped the thread by which phil- 
osophy should be guided; he showed that an exact 
and precise analysis of ideas, which reduces them 
step by step to other ideas of more immediate origin 
or of simpler composition, is the only way to avoid 
being lost in that chaos of incomplete, incoherent 
and indeterminate notions which chance presents 
to us at hazard and we unthinkingly accept. 

By this same analysis he proved that all ideas are 
the result of the operations of our minds upon 
sensations we have received, or, to put it more 
exactly, that they are the combinations of these 
sensations presented to us simultaneously by the 
faculty of memory in such a way that our attention 
is arrested and our perception is thereby limited to 
no more than a part of such compound sensations. 

He showed that if we attach a word to each idea 
after analysing it and circumscribing it, we shall 
succeed in remembering the idea ever afterwards in 
a uniform fashion; that is to say, the idea will always 
be formed of the same simple ideas, it will always 
be enclosed within the same limits, and it can in 
consequence be used in a chain of reasoning with- 
out any risk of confusion. On the other hand, if a 
word is used in such a way that it does not corres- 
pond to a determinate idea, it can at different times 
arouse different ideas in the same person’s mind, 
and this is the most fecund source of error in 
reasoning. 

Locke, finally, was the first man who dared to set 
a limit to the human understanding, or rather to 
determine the nature of the truths that it can come 
to know and of the objects it can comprehend. 

This method was soon adopted by all philoso- 
phers and, by applying it to moral science, to polit- 
ics and to social economy, they were able to make 
almost as sure progress in these sciences as they had 
in the natural sciences. They were able to admit 
only proven truths, to separate these truths from 
whatever as yet remained doubtful and uncertain, 


and to ignore whatever 1s and always will be impos- 
sible to know. 

Similarly the analysis of our feelings, leads to our 
finding, in the development of our capacity to feel 
pleasure and pain, the ortgin of our moral ideas, the 
foundation of those general truths which, resulting 
from these ideas, determine the necessary and im- 
mutable laws of yusuce and imjusuce, and, finally, 
the motives that we have for conforming to them, 
motves which spring from the very nature of our 
sensibility, from what might be called our moral 
constitution, 

This metaphysical method became virtually a 
universal instrument. Men learnt to use it in order 
to perfect the methods of the physical sciences, to 
throw light on their principles and to examine the 
validity of their proofs; and it was extended to the 
examination of facts and to the rules of taste. 

Thus it was applied to all the various undertak- 
ings of the human understanding, and by means of 
it the operations of the mind in every branch of 
knowledge were subjected to analysis, and the 
nature of the truths and the kind of certainty we 
can expect to find from each of these branches of 
knowledge was thereby revealed. It is this new step 
in philosophy that has for ever imposed a barrier 
between mankind and the errors of its infancy, a 
barrier that should save it from relapsing into its 
former errors under the influence of new preju- 
dices, just as it should assure the eventual eradica- 
tion of those that still survive unrecognized, and 
should make it certain that any that may take their 
place will exercise only a faint influence and enjoy 
only an ephemeral existence. 

In Germany, however, a man of vast and pro- 
found genius laid the foundations of a new doctri- 
ne.“! His ardent and passionate imagination could 
not rest satisfied with a modest philosophy and 
leave unsolved those great questions about the spir- 
ituality or the survival of the human soul, about 
man’s freedom or the freedom of God, about the 
existence of pain and evil in a universe governed by 
an all-powerful intelligence whose wisdom, justice 
and loving-kindness ought, it would seem, to ex- 
clude the possibility of their existence. He cut the 
knot which the most skilful analysis would never 
have been able to untie and constructed the uni- 
verse from simple, indestructible, entities equal by 
their very nature. The relations of each of these 
entities with all the others, which with it form part 
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of the system of the universe, determine those 
qualities of it whereby it differs from every other. 
The human soul and the least atom of a block of 
stone are, each of them, one of these monads, and 
they differ only in the different place assigned to 
them in the universal order. Out of all the possible 
combinations of these beings an infinite intelligence 
has preferred one, and could have preferred one 
only, the most perfect of all. If that which exists 
offends us by the misery and crime that we see in it, 
it is still true that any other combination would 
have had more painful results. 

We shall explain this system which, being 
adopted, or at least upheld, by Leibniz’s compat- 
riots, has retarded the progress of philosophy 
amongst them. One entire school of English phil- 
osophers enthusiastically embraced and eloquently 
defended the doctrine of optimism, but they were 
less subtle and less profound than Leibniz, for 
whereas he based his doctrine on the belief that an 
all-powerful intelligence, by the very necessity of 
its nature, could choose only the best of all possible 
worlds, the English philosophers sought to prove 
their doctrine by appealing to observation of the 
particular world in which we live and, thereby 
sacrificing all the advantages possessed by this 
system so long as it remains abstract and general; 
they lost themselves in details, which were too often 
either revolting or ridiculous. 

In Scotland, however, other philosophers find- 
ing that the analysis of the development of our 
actual faculties led to no principle that could pro- 
vide a sufficiently pure or solid basis for the moral- 
ity of our actions, thought to attribute a new faculty 
to the human soul, distinct from but associated 
with those of feeling or thinking, a faculty whose 
existence they proved only by showing that 
they could not do without it. We shall recount the 
history of these opinions and shall show how, if 
they have retarded the progress of philosophy, 
they have advanced the dissemination of philo- 
sophical ideas. 

Up till now we have shown the progress of phil- 
osophy only in the men who have cultivated, 
deepened and perfected it. It remains for us to 
show what have been its effects on public opinion; 
how reason, while it learnt to safeguard itself 
against the errors into which the imagination and 
respect for authority had so often led it, at last 
found a sure method of discovering and recogniz- 
ing truth; and how at the same time it destroyed the 
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prejudices of the masses which had for so long 
afflicted and corrupted the human race. 

At last man could proclaim aloud his right, 
which for so long had been ignored, to submit all 
opinions to his own reason and to use in the search 
for truth the only instrument for its recognition 
that he has been given. Every man learnt with a 
sort of pride that nature had not for ever con- 
demned him to base his beliefs on the opinions of 
others; the superstitions of antiquity and the abase- 
ment of reason before the transports of supernat- 
ural religion disappeared from society as from 
philosophy. 

Soon there was formed in Europe a class of men 
who were concerned less with the discovery or 
development of the truth than with its propagation, 
men who whilst devoting themselves to the 
tracking down of prejudices in the hiding places 
where the priests, the schools, the governments and 
all long-established institutions had gathered and 
protected them, made it their life-work to destroy 
popular errors rather than to drive back the fron- 
tiers of human knowledge — an indirect way of 
aiding its progress which was not less fraught with 
peril, nor less useful. 

In England Collins and Bolingbroke, in France 
Bayle, Fontenelle, Voltaire, Montesquieu and the 
schools founded by these famous men,” fought on 
the side of truth, using in turn all the weapons with 
which learning, philosophy, wit and literary talent 
can furnish reason; using every mood from humour 
to pathos, every literary form from the vast erudite 
encyclopedia to the novel or the broadsheet of the 
day; covering truth with a veil that spared weaker 
eyes and excited one to guess what lay beyond it; 
skilfully flattering prejudices so as to attack them 
the better; seldom threatening them, and then 
always either only one in its entirety or several 
partially; sometimes conciliating the enemies of 
reason by seeming to wish only for a half-tolerance 
in religious matters, only for a half-freedom in 
politics; sparing despotism when tilting against 
the absurdities of religion, and religion when abus- 
ing tyranny; yet always attacking the principles of 
these two scourges even when they seemed to be 
against only their more revolting or ridiculous 


‘ii Philosopher Arthur Collins (1680-1732), statesman 
Henry Bolingbroke (1678-1751), philosopher Pierre 
Bayle (1647-1706), writer Bernard de Fontenelle (1657— 
1757), influential Enlightenment intellectual Francois de 
Voltaire (1694-1778), and political philosopher Charles 
de Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu (1689-1755). 
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abuses, and laying their axes to the very roots of 
these sinister trees when they appeared to be lop- 
ping off a few stray branches; sometimes teaching 
the friends of liberty that superstition is the invin- 
cible shield behind which despotism shelters and 
should therefore be the first victim to be sacrificed, 
the first chain to be broken, and sometimes de- 
nouncing it to the despots as the real enemy of 
their power, and frightening them with stories of 
its secret machinations and its bloody persecutions; 
never ceasing to demand the independence of 
reason and the freedom of the press as the right 


and the salvation of mankind; protesting with in- 
defatigable energy against all the crimes of fanati- 
cism and tyranny; pursuing, in all matters of 
religion, administration, morals and law, anything 
that bore the marks of tyranny, harshness or bar- 
barism; invoking the name of nature to bid kings, 
captains, magistrates and priests to show respect for 
human life; laying to their charge, with vehemence 
and severity, the blood their policy or their indiffer- 
ence still spilled on the battlefield or on the scaf- 
fold; and finally, taking for their battle cry — reason, 
tolerance, humanity... . 


>= 


‘“Absolute Freedom and Terror’’ 


G. W. F. Hegel 


The most influential European philosopher of the 
first half of the nineteenth century was the 
German thinker Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel 
(1770-1831). His idealistic system saw all reality 
as Geist or Spirit developing through a dialectical 
process of self-opposition and higher incorpor- 
ation, a process embodied in the actual stages 
and events of human history. He endorsed En- 
lightenment ideals — the idea of consciousness 
as individual freedom, and of the objects of con- 
sciousness as value-neutral objects of potential 
utility - as a necessary but incomplete stage 
through which the human spirit must pass in its 
journey to complete self-understanding. In this 
excerpt from his most beautiful work, Phenomen- 
ology of Spirit (1807), Hegel characterizes what is 
wrong with the Enlightened consciousness: it is 
one-sided and unbalanced, the freedom of a sol- 
ipsistic, empty individual who sees others as 
mere objects for use. Hence it led to the worst vio- 
lence of the French Revolution, theTerror of 1793- 
4, during which the French ruling “Committee of 
Public Safety” executed about 40,000 alleged en- 
emies of the fledgling republic. For true freedom, 
Spirit must await its further development, when it 
discovers that real, concrete freedom can only be 
achieved in the context of membership in a moral 
community under the institutions of the State. 


Consciousness has found its Notion in Utility.’ But 
it is partly still an odject, and partly, for that very 
reason, still an End to be attained, which conscious- 
' “Notion” refers to the pure, comprehensive under- 
standing of a thing. Hegel ts claiming that the Enlighten- 
ment regards the essence of reality as mere utility. 


ness does not find itself to possess immediately. 
Unulity is still a predicate of the object, not itself a 
subject or the immediate and sole actuality of the 
object. It is the same thing that appeared before, 
when being-for-self had not yet shown itself to be 
the substance of the other moments, a demonstra- 
tion which would have meant that the Useful was 
directly nothing else but the self of consciousness 
and that this latter was thereby in possession of it. 
This withdrawal from the form of objectivity of the 
Useful has, however, already taken place in 
principle and from this inner revolution there 
emerges the actual revolution of the actual world, 
the new shape of consciousness, absolute freedom. 
In fact, what we have here is no more than 
an empty show of objectivity separating self- 
consciousness from possession. For, partly, all 
existence and validity of the specific members of 
the organization of the actual world and the world 
of faith have, in general, returned into this simple 
determination as into their ground and spiritual 
principle; partly, however, this simple determin- 
ation no longer possesses anything of its own, it is 
rather pure metaphysic, pure Notion, or a pure 
knowing by self-consciousness. That is to say, of 
" “Substance” refers to the underlying reality, the true 
being, of a thing. 
‘1 The world beyond the actual world, as pictured by 
religious faith. 


Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, “Absolute Freedom 


and Terror,’ paras. 582-95, pp. 355-63 from Phe- 
nomenology of Spirit (trans. A. V. Miller). Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1977. 


the bemg-in-and-for-itself of the Usetul qua object, 
consciousness recognizes that its bemg=in-itself, 1s 
essentially a beimg-for-an-other, being-in-itself, as 
devoid of self, 1s in truth a passive self, or that which 
isaself for another self.’ The object, however, exists 
for consciousness in this abstract form of pure 
being-in-itself, for consciousness is pure insight 
whose distinctions are in the pure form of Notions. 
But the demy-for-se/f into which being-for-an-other 
returns, 1.c. the self, is not a self belonging exclu- 
sively to what is called object and distinct from the 
“T°: for consciousness, gua pure insight, 1s not a 
single self which could be confronted by the object 
as equally havinga self of its own, but is pure Notion, 
the gazing of the self into the self, the absolute seeing 
of stse/f doubled; the certainty of itself is the univer- 
sal Subject, and its conscious Notion is the essence 
of all actuality. If, then, the Useful was merely the 
alternation of the moments, an alternation which did 
not return into its own waity, and hence was still an 
object for knowing, it now ceases to be this. For 
knowing is itself the movement of those abstract 
moments, it is the universal self, the self of 
itself as well as of the object and, as universal, is the 
self-returning unity of this movement. 

Spirit thus comes before us as absolute freedom. It 
is self-consciousness which grasps the fact that its 
certainty of itself is the essence of all the spiritual 
‘masses’, or spheres, of the real as well as of the 
supersensible world, or conversely, that essence 
and actuality are consciousness’s knowledge of itse/f- 
It is conscious of its pure personality and therein of 
all spiritual reality, and all reality is solely spiritual; 
the world is for it simply its own will, and this 1s a 
general will. And what is more, this will is not the 
empty thought of will which consists in silent assent, 
or assent by a representative, but a real general will, 
the will of all sdividuals as such. For will is in itself 
the consciousness of personality, or of each, and it is 
as this genuine actual will that it ought to be, as the 
self-conscious essence of each and every personality, 
so that each, undivided from the whole, always does 
everything, and what appears as done by the whole ts 
the direct and conscious deed of each. 

This undivided Substance of absolute freedom 
ascends the throne of the world without any power 


Being “in-itself” simply is, being “for- another” is an 
object for consciousness; being ‘in-and-for- itself both is 
and is an object for itself, as in a self-aware human being. 

A reference to Rousseau’s concept of the general will 
of a free society, which was influential during the French 
Revolution. 
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being able to resist it. For since, in truth, conscious- 
ness alone is the clement in which the spiritual 
beimgs or powers have their substance, their entire 
system which 1s organized and maintained by 
division into ‘masses’ or spheres has collapsed, 
now that the individual consciousness conceives 
the object as having no other essence than self- 
consciousness itself, or as being absolutely Notion 
What made the Notion into an existent object was 
its diremption into separate subsistent spheres, but 
when the object becomes a Notion, there is no 
longer anything in it with a continuing existence; 
negativity has permeated all its moments. It comes 
into existence in such a way that each individual 
consciousness raises itself out of its allotted sphere, 
no longer finds its essence and its work in this 
particular sphere, but grasps itself as the Notion of 
will, grasps all spheres as the essence of this will, 
and therefore can only realize itself ina work which 
is a work of the whole. In this absolute freedom, 
therefore, all social groups or classes which are the 
spiritual spheres into which the whole is articulated 
are abolished; the individual consciousness that 
belonged to any such sphere, and willed and ful- 
filled itself in it, has put aside its limitation; its 
purpose is the gencral purpose, its language univer- 
sal law, its work the universal work. 

The object and the [moment of] difference have 
here lost the meaning of utility, which was the 
predicate of all real being; consciousness does not 
begin its movement in the object as if this were 
something a/ien from which it first had to return 
into itself; on the contrary, the object 1s for it 
consciousness itself. The antithesis, consists, there- 
fore, solely in the difference between the mdividual 
and the universal consciousness; but the individual 
consciousness itself is directly in its own eyes that 
which had only the semblance of an antthesis; it 1s 
universal consciousness and will. The beyond of this 
its actual existence hovers over the corpse of the 
vanished independence of real being, or the being 
of faith, merely as the exhalation of a stale gas, of 
the vacuous Etre supréme.™' 

After the various spiritual spheres and the 
restricted life of the individual have been done 
away with, as well as his two worlds, all that 
remains, therefore, is the immanent movement of 
universal self-consciousness as a reciprocity of self- 
consciousness in the form of umiversality and of 
personal consciousness: the universal will goes ito 
itself and is a single, individual will to which univer- 


“Supreme Being. 
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sal law and work stand opposed. But this mmdividual 
consciousness is no less directly conscious of itself 
as universal will; it is aware that its object is a law 
given by that will and a work accomplished by it; 
therefore, in passing over into action and in creat- 
ing objectivity, it is doing nothing individual, but 
carrying out the laws and functions of the state. 

This movement is thus the interaction of con- 
sciousness with itself in which it lets nothing 
break loose to become a free object standing over 
against it. It follows from this that it cannot achieve 
anything positive, either universal works of language 
or of reality, either of laws and general institutions of 
conscious freedom, or of deeds and works of a free- 
dom that mi//s them. The work which conscious free- 
dom might accomplish would consist in that 
freedom, qua universal substance, making itself into 
an object and into an enduring being. This otherness 
would be the moment of difference in it whereby it 
divided itself into stable spiritual ‘masses’ or spheres 
and into the members of various powers. These 
spheres would be partly the ‘thought-things’ of a 
power that is separated into legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers; but partly, they would be the rea/ 
essences we found in the real world of culture, and, 
looking more closely at the content of universal 
action, they would be the particular spheres of 
labour which would be further distinguished as 
more specific ‘estates’ or classes. Universal freedom, 
which would have separated itself in this way into its 
constituent parts and by the very fact of doing so 
would have made itself into an existent Substance, 
would thereby be free from particular individuality, 
and would apportion the p/urality of individuals to 
its various constituent parts. This, however, would 
restrict the activity and the being of the personality 
to a branch of the whole, to one kind of activity and 
being; when placed in the element of being, person- 
ality would have the significance of a specific per- 
sonality; it would cease to be in truth universal self- 
consciousness. Neither by the mere idea of obedi- 
ence to se/f-given laws which would assign to it only 
a part of the whole, nor by its being represented in 
law-making and universal action, does self-con- 
sciousness let itself be cheated out of reality, the 
reality of :tse/f making the law and accomplishing, 
not a particular work, but the universal work itself. 
For where the self is merely represented and 1s 
present only as an idea, there it is not actual; 
where it 1s represented by proxy, it is not. 

Just as the individual self-consciousness does not 
find itself in this waversal work of absolute freedom 
qua existent Substance, so little does it find itself in 
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the deeds proper and individual actions of the will of 
this freedom. Before the universal can perform a 
deed it must concentrate itself into the One of 
individuality and put at the head an individual 
self-consciousness; for the universal will is only an 
actual will in a self, which is a One. But thereby all 
other individuals are excluded from the entirety of 
this deed and have only a limited share in it, so that 
the deed would not be a deed of the actual universal 
self-consciousness. Universal freedom, therefore, 
can produce neither a positive work nor a deed; 
there 1s left for it only negative action; it is merely 
the fury of destruction. 

But the supreme reality and the reality which 
stands in the greatest antithesis to universal free- 
dom, or rather the sole object that will still exist for 
that freedom, is the freedom and individuality of 
actual self-consciousness itself. For that universal- 
ity which does not let itself advance to the reality of 
an organic articulation, and whose aim is to main- 
tain itself in an unbroken continuity, at the same 
time creates a distinction within itself, because it is 
movement or consciousness in general. And, more- 
over, by virtue of its own abstraction, it divides 
itself into extremes equally abstract, into a simple, 
inflexible cold universality, and into the discrete, 
absolute hard rigidity and self-willed atomism of 
actual self-consciousness. Now that it has com- 
pleted the destruction of the actual organization of 
the world, and exists now just for itself, this is its 
sole object, an object that no longer has any content, 
possession, existence, or outer extension, but is 
merely this knowledge of itself as an absolutely 
pure and free individual self. All that remains of 
the object by which it can be laid hold of is solely its 
abstract existence as such. The relation, then, of 
these two, since each exists indivisibly and abso- 
lutely for itself, and thus cannot dispose of a middle 
term which would link them together, is one of 
wholly unmediated pure negation, a negation, more- 
over, of the individual as a being existing in the 
universal. The sole work and deed of universal 
freedom is therefore death, a death too which has 
no inner significance or filling, for what is negated 
is the empty point of the absolutely free self. It is 
thus the coldest and meanest of all deaths, with no 
more significance than cutting off a head of cabbage 
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or swallowing a mouthful of water.“ 


‘" During the Terror thousands died on the guillotine, 
and thousands more on boats that were floated into the 
Loire river, then sunk. I thank James Schmidt for the 


latter reference. 


In this flat, commonplace monosyllable is con- 
tained the wisdom of the government, the abstract 
intelligence of the universal will, in the fulfilling of 
itself. The government is itself nothing else but the 
self-established focus, or the mdividuality, of the 
universal will. The government, which wills and 
executes its will from a single point, at the same 
time wills and executes a specific order and action, 
On the one hand, it excludes all other individuals 
from its act, and on the other hand, it thereby 
constitutes itself a government that is a specific 
will, and so stands opposed to the universal will; 
consequently, it is absolutely impossible for it to 
exhibit itself as anything else but a faction. What is 
called government is merely the wetorious faction, 
and in the very fact of its being a faction lies the 
direct necessity of its overthrow; and its being 
government makes it, conversely, into a faction, 
and [so] guilty. When the universal will maintains 
that what the government has actually done is a 
crime committed against it, the government, for its 
part, has nothing specific and outwardly apparent 
by which the guilt of the will opposed to it could be 
demonstrated; for what stands opposed to it as the 
actual universal will is only an unreal pure will, 
intention. Being suspected, therefore, takes the place, 
or has the significance and effect, of being guilty; and 
the external reaction against this reality that hes in 
the simple inwardness of intention, consists in the 
cold, matter-of-fact annihilation of this existent self, 
from which nothing else can be taken away but its 
mere being. 

In this its characteristic work, absolute freedom 
becomes explicitly objective to itself, and self-con- 
sciousness learns what absolute freedom in effect is. 
In itself, it is just this abstract self-consciousness, 
which effaces all distinction and all continuance of 
distinction within it. It is as such that it is objective 
to itself; the terror of death is the vision of this 
negative nature of itself. But absolutely free self- 
consciousness finds this its reality quite different 
from what its own Notion of itself was, viz. that the 
universal will is merely the positive essence of per- 
sonality, and that this latter knows itself in it only 
positively, or as preserved therein. Here, however, 
this self-consciousness which, as pure insight, com- 
pletely separates its positive and its negative nature 
— completely separates the predicateless Absolute 
as pure Thought and as pure Matter — is confronted 
with the absolute transition of the one into the other 
as a present reality. The universal will, qua abso- 
lutely positive, actual self-consciousness, because it 
is this self-conscious reality heightened to the level 
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of pure thought or of abstract matter, changes round 
Into WS negative nature and shows itself to be 
equally that which puts an end to the thinking of 
oneself, or to self-consciousness. 

\bsolute freedom as pure self-identuty of the 
universal will thus has within at negation, but 
this means that it contains difference in general, 
and this again it develops as an actual difference. 
‘or pure negativity has in the self-identical univer- 
sal will the element of subsistence, or the Substance 
in Which its moments are realized; it has the matter 
which it can uthze in accordance with its own 
determinateness; and in so far as this Substance 
has shown itself to be the negative clement for the 
individual consciousness, the organization of spir- 
itual ‘masses’ or spheres to which the plurality of 
individual consciousnesses are assigned thus takes 
shape once more. These individuals who have felt 
the fear of death, of their absolute master, again 
submit to negation and distinctions, arrange them- 
selves in the various spheres, and return to an 
apportioned and limited task, but thereby to their 
substantial reality. 

Out of this tumult, Spirit would be thrown back 
to its starting-point, to the ethical and real world of 
culture, which would have been merely refreshed 
and rejuvenated by the fear of the lord and master 
which has again entered men’s hearts. Spirit would 
have to traverse anew and continually repeat 
this cycle of necessity if the result were only the 
complete interpenetration of self-consciousness 
and Substance — an interpenetration in which self- 
consciousness, which has experienced the negative 
power of its universal essence acting on it, would 
desire to know and find itself, not as this particular 
individual, but only as a universal, and there- 
fore, too, would be able to endure the objective 
reality of universal Spirit, a reality excluding self- 
consciousness gua particular. But in absolute free- 
dom there was no reciprocal action between a con- 
sciousness that is immersed in the complexities of 
existence, or that sets itself specific aims and 
thoughts, and a valid external world, whether of 
reality or thought; instead, the world was absolutely 
in the form of consciousness as a universal will, and 
equally self-consciousness was drawn together out 
of the whole expanse of existence or manifested 
aims and judgements, and concentrated into the 
simple self. The culture to which it attains in inter- 
action with that essence is, therefore, the grandest 
and the last, is that of seeing its pure, simple reality 
immediately vanish and pass away into empty noth- 
ingness. In the world of culture itself it does not get 
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as far as to behold its negation or alienation in this 
form of pure abstraction; on the contrary, its neg- 
ation is filled with a content, either honour or 
wealth, which it gains in place of the self that it 
has alienated from itself; or the language of Spirit 
and insight which the disrupted consciousness ac- 
quires; or it is the heaven of faith, or the Utility of 
the Enlightenment. All these determinations have 
vanished in the loss suffered by the self in absolute 
freedom; its negation is the death that is without 
meaning, the sheer terror of the negative that con- 
tains nothing positive, nothing that fills it with a 
content. At the same time, however, this negation 
in its real existence is not something alien; it is 
neither the universal inaccessible necessity in 
which the ethical world perishes, nor the particular 
accident of private possession, nor the whim of the 
owner on which the disrupted consciousness sees 
itself dependent; on the contrary, it is the universal 
will which in this its ultimate abstraction has noth- 
ing positive and therefore can give nothing in 
return for the sacrifice. But for that very reason it 
is immediately one with self-consciousness, or it is 
the pure positive, because it is the pure negative; 
and the meaningless death, the unfilled negativity 
of the self, changes round in its inner Notion into 
absolute positivity. For consciousness, the immedi- 
ate unity of itself with the universal will, its demand 
to know itself as this specific point in the universal 
will, is changed round into the absolutely opposite 
experience. What vanishes for it in that experience 
is abstract being or the immediacy of that insubstan- 
tial point, and this vanished immediacy is the uni- 
versal will itself which it now knows itself to be in so 
far as it is a pure knowing or pure will. Conse- 
quently, it knows that will to be itself, and knows 
itself to be essential being; but not essential being as 


an immediate existence, not will as revolutionary 
government or anarchy striving to establish an- 
archy, nor itself as the centre of this faction or the 
opposite faction; on the contrary, the universal will 
is its pure knowing and willing and it is the universal 
will gua this pure knowing and willing. It does not 
lose itse/fin that will, for pure knowing and willing 
is much more 7f than is that atomic point of con- 
sciousness. It is thus the interaction of pure know- 
ing with itself; pure knowing qua essential being is the 
universal will; but this essential being is abolutely 
nothing else but pure knowing. Self-consciousness 
is, therefore, the pure knowing of essential being 
qua pure knowing. Further, as an individual self, it is 
only the form of the subject or of real action, a form 
which is known by it as form. Similarly, objective 
reality, being, is for it simply a selfless form; for that 
reality would be something that is not known. This 
knowing, however, knows knowing to be essential 
being. 

Absolute freedom has thus removed the antith- 
esis between the universal and the individual will. 
The self-alienated Spirit, driven to the extreme of 
its antithesis in which pure willing and the agent of 
that pure willing are still distinct, reduces the an- 
tithesis to a transparent form and therein finds 
itself. Just as the realm of the real world passes 
over into the realm of faith and insight, so does 
absolute freedom leave its self-destroying reality 
and pass over into another land of self-conscious 
Spirit where, in this unreal world, freedom has the 
value of truth. In the thought of this truth Spirit 
refreshes itself, in so far as if 1s and remains thought, 
and knows this being which is enclosed within self- 
consciousness to be essential being in its perfection 
and completeness. There has arisen the new shape 
of Spirit, that of the moral Spirit. 
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‘Bourgeois and Proletarians”’ 


Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 


Marxism is the most important criticism of the 
dominant Western form of economic modernity, 
capitalism. Among the various forms of social- 
ism and anti-industrialism common in the nine- 
teenth century, the German thinkers Karl Marx 
(1818-83) and his collaborator Friedrich Engels 
(1820-95) uniquely devised what they regarded 
as a “scientific” socialism. Borrowing Hegel's 
notion of dialectical development, they formu- 
lated a comprehensive theory of human history 
in which capitalism is a necessary but temporary 
stage whose industrial development would pre- 
pare the way for the eventual communist aboli- 
tion of private property. They did not object to 
modern industry, science, technology, and secu- 
larism, but only to the restriction of ownership 
and benefits to the capitalist or “bourgeois” 
class. The following excerpt from their famous 
pamphlet, Manifesto of the Communist Party 
(1848), represents one of the most moving and 
prescient depictions of modern society. Capital- 
ism is itself an ongoing economic revolution that 
continually builds and demolishes society, in the 
process demystifying all non-monetary forms of 
authority, thereby making class struggle naked 
and shameless. However abhorrent this capital- 
ism is to the authors, it is hard not to hear in their 
words a hostile awe at the monumental changes 
it was working on the human condition. 


The history of all hitherto existing society 1s the 
history of class struggles.’ 


In capitalism, the most important classes are the bour- 
geoisie, that is, the owners of modern industry, and the 
proletariat, the class of industrial workers. 


Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord 
and serf, guild-master and journeyman, in a word, 
oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant oppos- 
ition to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, 
now hidden, now open fight, a fight that each time 
ended, either in a revolutionary re-constitution of 
society at large, or in the common ruin of the 
contending classes. 

In the earlier epochs of history, we find almost 
everywhere a complicated arrangement of society 
into various orders, a manifold gradation of social 
rank. In ancient Rome we have patricians, knights, 
plebeians, slaves; in the Middle Ages, feudal lords, 
vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, apprentices, 
serfs; in almost all of these classes, again, subordin- 
ate gradations. 

The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted 
from the ruins of feudal society has not done away 
with class antagonisms. It has but established new 
classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of 
struggle in place of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, pos- 
sesses, however, this distinctive feature: it has sim- 
plified the class antagonisms: Society as a whole is 
more and more splitting up into two great hostile 
camps, into two great classes directly facing each 
other: Bourgeoisie and Proletariat. 

From the serfs of the Middle Ages sprang the 


Karl Marx, with Friedrich Engels,“Bourgeois and Pro- 
letarians,” section 1 of Manifesto of the Communist 
Party (trans. Samuel Moore), reproduced in Robert 
C. Tucker (ed), The Marx—Engels Reader (second 
edition), pp. 473-83. New York: Norton, 1978. 
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chartered burghers of the earliest towns.” From 
these burgesses the first elements of the bourgeoisie 
were developed. 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the 
Cape, opened up fresh ground for the rising bour- 
geoisie. The East-Indian and Chinese markets, the 
colonisation of America, trade with the colonies, 
the increase in the means of exchange and in com- 
modities generally, gave to commerce, to naviga- 
tion, to industry, an impulse never before known, 
and thereby, to the revolutionary element in the 
tottering feudal society, a rapid development. 

The feudal system of industry, under which 
industrial production was monopolised by closed 
guilds, now no longer sufficed for the growing 
wants of the new markets. The manufacturing 
system took its place. The guild-masters were 
pushed on one side by the manufacturing middle 
class; division of labour between the different cor- 
porate guilds vanished in the face of division of 
labour in each single workshop.” 

Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the 
demand ever rising. Even manufacture no longer 
sufficed. Thereupon, steam and machinery revolu- 
tionised industrial production. The place of manu- 
facture was taken by the giant, Modern Industry, 
the place of the industrial middle class, by indus- 
trial millionaires, the leaders of whole industrial 
armies, the modern bourgeois. 

Modern industry has established the world- 
market, for which the discovery of America paved 
the way. This market has given an immense devel- 
opment to commerce, to navigation, to communi- 
cation by land. This development has, in its turn, 
reacted on the extension of industry; and in propor- 
tion as industry, commerce, navigation, railways 
extended, in the same proportion the bourgeoisie 
developed, increased its capital, and pushed into 
the background every class handed down from the 
Middle Ages. 

We see, therefore, how the modern bourgeoisie 
is itself the product of a long course of develop- 
ment, of a series of revolutions in the modes of 
production and of exchange. 

Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie 
was accompanied by a corresponding political ad- 
vance of that class. An oppressed class under the 


"  Burghers were the residents of legally independent 
towns, whose lands (borough) had been freed from the 
control of the rural, feudal lords, ultimately by a royal 
charter granting their freedoms. Later, charters would 
primarily grant trading and commercial rights. 
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sway of the feudal nobility, an armed and self- 
governing association in the mediaeval commune,’ 
here independent urban republic (as in Italy and 
Germany), there taxable ‘‘third estate’’ of the mon- 
archy (as in France), afterwards, in the period of 
manufacture proper, serving either the semi-feudal 
or the absolute monarchy as a counterpoise against 
the nobility, and, in fact, corner-stone of the great 
monarchies in general, the bourgeoisie has at last, 
since the establishment of Modern Industry and of 
the world-market, conquered for itself, in the 
modern representative State, exclusive political 
sway. The executive of the modern State is but a 
committee for managing the common affairs of the 
whole bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie, historically, has played a most 
revolutionary part. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper 
hand, has put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, 
idyllic relations. It has pitilessly torn asunder the 
motley feudal ties that bound man to his “‘natural 
superiors,” and has left remaining no other nexus 
between man and man than naked self-interest, 
than callous ‘‘cash payment.” It has drowned the 
most heavenly ecstasies of religious fervour, of 
chivalrous enthusiasm, of philistine sentimental- 
ism, in the icy water of egotistical calculation. It 
has resolved personal worth into exchange value, 
and in place of the numberless indefeasible char- 
tered freedoms, has set up that single, unconscion- 
able freedom — Free Trade. In one word, for 
exploitation, veiled by religious and political illu- 
sions, it has substituted naked, shameless, direct, 
brutal exploitation. 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every 
occupation hitherto honoured and looked up to 
with reverent awe. It has converted the physician, 
the lawyer, the priest, the poet, the man of science, 
into its paid wage-labourers. —"s- 

The bourgeoisie has torn away from the fam- 
ily its sentimental veil, and_has_reduced_ the 
family relation to a mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it came to 
pass that the brutal display of vigour in the Middle 
Ages, which Reactionists so much admire, found its 
fitting complement in the most slothful indolence. 
It has been the first to show what man’s activity can 
bring about. It has accomplished wonders far sur- 
passing Egyptian pyramids, Roman aqueducts, and 
Gothic cathedrals; it has conducted expeditions 
'’ “Commune” was an early term for the independent 
town, unowned by rural lords. 


that put in the shade all former E-xoduses of nations 
and crusades. 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly 
revolutionising the instruments of production, and 
thereby the relations of production, and with them 
the whole relanons of society. CoiServation of the 
old modes of production in unaltered form, was, on 
the contrary, the first condition of existence for all 
earlier industrial classes. Constant revolutionising 
of production, uninterrupted disturbance of: all 
social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and agita- 
tion distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earher 
ones. All fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their 
train of ancient and venerable prejudices and opin- 
ions, are swept away, all new-formed ones become 
antiquated before they can ossify. All that is solid 
melts into air, all that is holy is profaned, and man is 
at last compelled to face with sober senses, his real 
conditions of life, and his relations with his kind. 

The need ofa constantly expanding market for its 
products chases the bourgeoisie over the whole sur- 
face of the globe. It must nestle everywhere, settle 
everywhere, establish connexions everywhere. 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of 
the world-market given a cosmopolitan character to 
production and consumption in every country. To 
the great chagrin of Reactionists, it has drawn from 
under the feet of industry the national ground 
on which it stood. All old-established national in- 
dustries have been destroyed or are daily being 
destroyed. They are dislodged by new industries, 
whose introduction becomes a life and death ques- 
tion for all civilised nations, by industries that 
no longer work up indigenous raw material, but 
raw material drawn from the remotest zones; indus- 
tries whose products are consumed, not only at 
home, but in every quarter of the globe. In place 
of the old wants, satisfied by the productions of 
the country, we find new wants, requiring for 
their satisfaction the products of distant lands 
and climes. In place of the old local and national 
seclusion and self-sufficiency, we have intercourse 
in every direction, universal inter-dependence of 
nations. And as in material, so also in intellectual 
production. The intellectual creations of individual 
nations become common property. National one- 
sidedness and narrow-mindedness become more 
and more impossible, and from the numerous na- 
tional and local literatures, there arises a world 
literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all 
instruments of production, by the immensely fa- 
cilitated means of communication, draws all, even 
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the most barbarian, nations imto civilisation. ‘The 
cheap prices of its Commodities are the heavy artil- 
lery with which at batters down all Chinese walls, 
with which it forces the barbarians’ intensely ob- 
sunate hatred of foreigners to capitulate. It compels 
all nations, on pain of extinction, to adopt the 
bourgeois mode of production; it compels them to 
introduce what itcalls.civilisauion into their midst, 
1.¢., to become bourgeois themselves. In one word, 
it creates a world after its own image. 

~The bourgeoisie has subjected the country to the 
rule of the towns. It has created cnormous cites, 
has greatly increased the urban population as com- 
pared with the rural, and has thus rescued a con- 
siderable part of the population from the idiocy of 
rural life. Just as it has made the country dependent 
on the towns, so it has made barbarian and semi- 
barbarian countries dependent on the civilised 
ones, nations of peasants on nations of bourgeois, 
the East on the West. 

The bourgeoisie keeps more and more doing 
away with the scattered state of the population, of 
the means of production, and of property. It has 
agglomerated population, centralised means of pro- 
duction, and has concentrated property in a few 
hands. ‘The necessary consequence of this was pol- 
itical centralisation. Independent, or but loosely 
connected provinces, with separate interests, laws, 
governments and systems of taxation, became 
lumped together into one nation, with one govern- 
ment, one code of laws, one national class-interest, 
one frontier and one customs-tariff. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one 
hundred years, has created more massive and more 
colossal productive forces than have all preceding 
generations together. Subjection of Nature’s forces 
to man, machinery, application of chemistry to 
industry and agriculture, steam-navigation, rail- 
ways, electric telegraphs, clearing of whole contin- 
ents for cultivation, canalisation of rivers, whole 
populations conjured out of the ground — what 
earlier century had even a presentiment that such 
productive forces slumbered in the lap of social 
labour? 

We see then: the means of production and of 
exchange, on whose foundation the bourgcoisic 
built itself up, were generated in feudal society. 
At a certain stage in the development of these 
means of production and of exchange, the condi- 
tions under which feudal society produced and 
exchanged, the feudal organisation of agriculture 
and manufacturing industry, in one word, the 
feudal relations of property became no longer com- 
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patible with the already developed productive 
forces; they became so many fetters. They had to 
be burst asunder; they were burst asunder. 

Into their place stepped free competition, ac- 
companied by a social and political constitution 
adapted to it, and by the economical and political 
sway of the bourgeois class. 

A similar movement is going on before our own 
eyes. Modern bourgeois society with its relations of 
production, of exchange and of property, a society 
that has conjured up such gigantic means of pro- 
duction and of exchange, is like the sorcerer, who is 
no longer able to control the powers of the nether 
world whom he has called up by his spells. For 
many a decade past the history of industry and 
commerce is but the history of the revolt of modern 
productive forces against modern conditions of 
production, against the property relations that are 
the conditions for the existence of the bourgeoisie 
and of its rule. It is enough to mention the com- 
mercial crises that by their periodical return put on 
its trial, each time more threateningly, the existence 
of the entire bourgeois society. In these crises a 
great part not only of the existing products, but 
also of the previously created productive forces, are 
periodically destroyed. In these crises there breaks 
out an epidemic that, in all earlier epochs, would 
have seemed.an absurdity — the epidemic of over- 
production. Society suddenly finds itself put back 
into a state of momentary barbarism; it appears as if 
a famine, a universal war of devastation had cut off 
the supply of every means of subsistence; industry 
and commerce seem to be destroyed; and why? 
Because there is too much civilisation, too much 
means of subsistence, too much industry, too 
much commerce. The productive forces at the dis- 
posal of society no longer tend to further the devel- 
opment of the conditions of bourgeois property; on 
the contrary, they have become too powerful for 
these conditions, by which they are fettered, and so 
soon as they overcome these fetters, they bring 
disorder into the whole of bourgeois society, en- 
danger the existence of bourgeois property. The 
conditions of bourgeois society are too narrow to 
comprise the wealth created by them. And how 
does the bourgeoisie get over these crises? On the 
one hand by enforced destruction of a mass of 
productive forces; on the other, by the conquest 
of new markets, and by the more thorough exploit- 
ation of the old ones. That is to say, by paving the 
way for more extensive and more destructive crises, 
and by diminishing the means whereby crises are 
prevented. 


The weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled 
feudalism to the ground are now turned against the 
bourgeoisie itself. 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged the 
weapons that bring death to itself; it has also called 
into existence the men who are to wield those 
weapons — the modern working class — the prole- 
tarians. 

In proportion as the bourgeoisie, i.e., capital, is 
developed, in the same proportion is the proletariat, 
the modern working class, developed — a class of 
labourers, who live only so long as they find w work, 
aiehes who find work only so long as their labour 
increases capital. These labourers, who must sell 
themselves piece-meal, are a commodity, like every 
other article of commerce, and are consequently 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of competition, to 
all the fluctuations of the market. 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to 
division of labour, the work of the proletarians has 
lost all individual character, and consequently, all 
charm for the workman. He becomes an appendage 
of the machine, and it is only the most simple, most 
monotonous, and most easily acquired knack, that is 
required of him. Hence, the cost of production of a 
workman is restricted, almost entirely, to the means 
of subsistence that he requires for his maintenance, 
and for the propagation of his race. But the price of a 
commodity, and therefore also of labour, is equal to 
its cost of production. In proportion, therefore, as 
the repulsiveness of the work increases, the wage 
decreases. Nay more, in proportion as the use of 
machinery and division of labour increases, in the 
same proportion the burden of toil also increases, 
whether by prolongation of the working hours, by 
increase of the work exacted in a given time or by 
increased speed of the machinery, etc. 

Modern industry has converted the little work- 
shop of the patriarchal master into the great factory 
of the industrial capitalist. Masses of labourers, 
crowded into the factory, are organised like sol- 
diers. As privates of the industrial army they are 
placed under the command ofa perfect hierarchy of 
officers and sergeants. Not only are they slaves of 
the bourgeois class, and of the bourgeois State; they 
are daily and hourly enslaved by the machine, by 
the over-looker, and, above all, by the individual 
bourgeois manufacturer himself. The more openly 
this despotism proclaims gain to be its end and aim, 
the more petty, the more hateful and the more 
embittering it 1s. 

The less the skill and exertion of strength im- 
plied in manual labour, in other words, the more 


modern industry becomes developed, the more 1s 
the labour of men superseded by that of women. 
Differences of age and sex have no longer any 
distinctive social validity for the working class. All 
are instruments of labour, more or less expensive to 
use, according to their age and sex. 

No sooner ts the explortation of the labourer by 
the manufacturer, so far, at. an end, that he receives 
his wages in cash, than he 1s set upon by the other 
portions of the bourgeoisie, the landlord, the shop- 
keeper, the pawnbroker, etc. 

The lower strata of the middle class 
tradespeople, shopkeepers, and retired tradesmen 
generally, the handicraftsmen and peasants ~ all 
these sink gradually into the proletariat, partly be- 
cause their diminutive capital does not suffice for 
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the scale on which Modern Industry is carried on, 
and is swamped in the competition with the large 
capitalists, partly because their specialised skill is 
rendered worthless by new methods of production. 
Thus the proletariat is recruited from all classes of 
the population. 

The proletariat goes through various stages of 
development. With its birth begins its struggle 
with the bourgeoisie. At first the contest is carried 
on by individual labourers, then by the workpeople 
of a factory, then by the operatives of one trade, in 
one locality, against the individual bourgeois who 
directly exploits them. They direct their attacks not 
against the bourgeois conditions of production, but 
against the instruments of production themselves; 
they destroy imported wares that compete with 
their labour, they smash to pieces machinery, they 
set factories ablaze, they seek to restore by force the 
vanished status of the workman of the Middle Ages. 

At this stage the labourers still form an incoher- 
ent mass scattered over the whole country, and 
broken up by their mutual competition. If any- 
where they unite to form more compact bodies, 
this is not yet the consequence of their own active 
union, but of the union of the bourgeoisie, which 
class, in order to attain its own political ends, is 
compelled to set the whole proletariat in motion, 
and is moreover vet, for a time, able to do so. At this 


stage, therefore, the proletarians do not fight their 


enemies, but the enemies. of their enemies, the 
remnants of absolute monarchy, the landowners, 
the non-industrial bourgeois, the petty bourgeoisie. 
Thus the whole historical movement is concen- 
trated in the hands of the bourgeoisie; every victory 
so obtained is a victory for the bourgeoisie. 

But with the development of industry the prole- 
tariat not only increases in number; it becomes 
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concentrated im greater masses, ts strength grows, 
and at feels that strength more. ‘The various inter- 
ests and condions of hfe within the ranks of the 
proletariat are more and more equalised, in propor- 
hon as machinery obliterates all distinctions of 
labour, and nearly everywhere reduces wages to 
the same low level. Vhe growing competition 
among the bourgeors, and the resulting commercial 
crises, make the wages of the workers ever more 
fluctuating. “Phe unceasing improvement of ma- 
chinery, ever more rapidly developing, makes 
therr livehhood more and more precarious; the 
collisions between individual workmen and indi- 
vidual bourgeois take more and more the character 
of collisions between two classes. Thereupon the 
workers begin to form combinations (Trades 
Unions) against the bourgeois, they club together 
in order to keep up the rate of wages; they found 
permanent associations in order to make provision 
beforehand for these occasional revolts. Here and 
there the contest breaks out into riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but 
only for a time. The real fruit of their battles lies, 
not in the immediate result, but in the ever- 
expanding union of the workers. This union is 
helped on by the improved means of communica- 
tion that are created by modern industry and that 
place the workers of different localities in contact 
with one another. It was just this contact that was 
needed to centralise the numerous local struggles, 
all of the same character, into one national struggle 
between classes. But every class struggle is a polit- 
ical struggle. And that union, to attain which the 
burghers of the Middle Ages, with their miserable 
highways, required centuries, the modern proletar- 
ians, thanks to railways, achieve in a few vears. 

This organisation of the proletarians into a class, 
and consequently into a political party, is continu- 
ally being upset again by the competition between 
the workers themselves. But it ever rises up again, 
stronger, firmer, mightier. It compels legislative 
recognition of particular interests of the workers, 
by taking advantage of the divisions among the 
bourgeoisie itself. Thus the ten-hours’ bill in Eng- 
land was carried.* 

Altogether collisions between the classes of the 
old society further, in many ways, the course of 
development of the proletariat. ‘The bourgeoisie 
finds itself involved in a constant battle. At first 
with the aristocracy; later on, with those portions of 


Passed in 1847, the bill limited the work day to ten 
hours, but only for women and children. 
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the bourgeoisie itself, whose interests have become 
antagonistic to the progress of industry; at all times, 
with the bourgeoisie of foreign countries. In all 
these battles it sees itself compelled to appeal to 
the proletariat, to ask for its help, and thus, to drag 
it into the political arena. The bourgeoisie itself, 
therefore, supplies the proletariat with its own 
elements of political and general education, in 
other words, it furnishes the proletariat with 
weapons for fighting the bourgeoisie. 

Further, as we have already seen, entire sections 
of the ruling classes are, by the advance of industry, 
precipitated into the proletariat, or are at least 
threatened in their conditions of existence. These 
also supply the proletariat with fresh elements of 
enlightenment and progress. 

Finally, in times when the class struggle nears 
the decisive hour, the process of dissolution going 
on within the ruling class, in fact within the whole 
range of society, assumes such a violent, glaring 
character, that a small section of the ruling class 
cuts itself adrift, and joins the revolutionary class, 
the class that holds the future in its hands. Just as, 
therefore, at an earlier period, a section of the 
nobility went over to the bourgeoisie, so now a 
portion of the bourgeoisie goes over to the proletar- 
iat, and in particular, a portion of the bourgeois 
ideologists, who have raised themselves to the 
level of comprehending theoretically the historical 
movement as a whole. 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with the 
bourgeoisie today, the proletariat alone is a really 
revolutionary class. The other classes decay and 
finally disappear in the face of Modern Industry; 
the proletariat is its special and essential product. 

The lower middle class, the small manufacturer, 
the shopkeeper, the artisan, the peasant, all these 
fight against the bourgeoisie, to save from extinc- 
tion their existence as fractions of the middle class. 
They are therefore not revolutionary, but conserva- 
tive. Nay more, they are reactionary, for they try to 
roll back the wheel of history. If by chance they are 
revolutionary, they are so only in view of their 
impending transfer into the proletariat, they thus 
defend not their present, but their future interests, 
they desert their own standpoint to place them- 
selves at that of the proletariat. 

The ‘‘dangerous class,” the social scum, that 
passively rotting mass thrown off by the lowest 
layers of old society, may, here and there, be swept 
into the movement by a proletarian revolution; its 
conditions of life, however, prepare it far more for 
the part of a bribed tool of reactionary intrigue. 


In the conditions of the proletariat, those of old 
society at large are already virtually swamped. The 
proletarian is without property; his relation to his 
wife and children has no longer anything in 
common with the bourgeois family-relations; 
modern industrial labour, modern subjection to 
capital, the same in England as in France, in Amer- 
ica as in Germany, has stripped him of every 
trace of national character. Law, morality, religion, 
are to him so many bourgeois prejudices, behind 
which lurk in ambush just as many bourgeois inter- 
ests. 

All the preceding classes that got the upper hand, 
sought to fortify their already acquired status by 
subjecting society at large to their conditions of 
appropriation. The proletarians cannot become 
masters of the productive forces of society, except 
by abolishing their own previous mode of appro- 
priation, and thereby also every other previous 
mode of appropriation. They have nothing of 
their own to secure and to fortify; their mission is 
to destroy all previous securities for, and insurances 
of, individual property. 

All previous historical movements were move- 
ments of minorities, or in the interests of minorities. 
The proletarian movement is the self-conscious, 
independent movement of the immense majority, 
in the interests of the immense majority. The pro- 
letariat, the lowest stratum of our present society, 
cannot stir, cannot raise itself up, without the whole 
superincumbent strata of official society being 
sprung into the air. 

Though not in substance, yet in form, the 
struggle of the proletariat with the bourgeoisie is 
at first a national struggle. The proletariat of each 
country must, of course, first of all settle matters 
with its own bourgeoisie. 

In depicting the most general phases of the de- 
velopment of the proletariat, we traced the more or 
less veiled civil war, raging within existing society, 
up to the point where that war breaks out into 
open revolution, and where the violent overthrow 
of the bourgeoisie lays the foundation for the sway 
of the proletariat. 

Hitherto, every form of society has been based, 


as we have already seen, on the antagonism of 


oppressing and oppressed classes. But in order to 
oppress a class, certain conditions must be assured 
to it under which it can, at least, continue its slavish 
existence. The serf, in the period of serfdom, raised 
himself to membership in the commune, just as the 
petty bourgeois, under the yoke of feudal absolut- 
ism, managed to develop into a bourgeois. The 
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modern labourer, on the contrary, instead of rising 
with the progress of industry, sinks deeper and 
deeper Ee the conditions of existence of his 
own class. He becomes a pauper, and pauperism 
develops more rapidly than population and wealth. 
And here it becomes evident, that the bourgeoisie 
is unfit any longer to be the ruling class in society, 
and_to_impose its conditions of existence upon 
society as_an over-riding Jaw, It is unfit to rule 
because it is incompetent to assure an existence to 
its slave within his slavery, because it cannot help 
letting him sink into such a state, that it has to feed 
him, instead of being fed by him. Society can no 


longer live under this bourgeoisie, in other words, 


its existence is no longer compatible with society. 
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The essential condition for the existence, and 
for the sway of the bourgeois class, is the formation 
and augmentation of capital; the condition for 
capital is wage-labour. Wage-labour rests exclu- 
sively on competition between the labourers. 
The advance of industry, whose involuntary pro- 
moter is the bourgeoisie, replaces the isolation 
of the labourers, due to competition, by their 
revolutionary combination, due to association. The 
development of Modern Industry, therefore, cuts 
from under its feet the very foundation on which 
the bourgeoisie produces and appropriates prod- 
ucts. What the bourgeoisie, therefore, produces, 
above all, is its own grave-diggers. Its fall and 
the victory of the proletariat are equally inevitable. 
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The century from 1860 to 1950 brought the 
triumph of modernity, and simultaneously its 
greatest crises, both intellectual and social. It is 
in this period that the new science and the indus- 
trial revolution actually changed the lives of most 
human beings living in Europe, North America, 
and indirectly, much of the world. Peoples 
bound to a local agrarian lifestyle were thrown, 
either by choice or necessity, into the cities and a 
new industrial world market. Waves of scientific 
revolution, in cosmology, physics, geology, chem- 
istry, and biology deeply altered our view of 
the world, unleashing new technologies of awesome 
power. The conditions of life changed, and the 
mere fact of change seemed to make traditional 
wisdom and religion less relevant to everyday 
life. Liberal democracy became widespread, then 
was challenged by fascism and communism, them- 
selves modernist reactions against features of 
modernity. Two world wars, employing new 
communications and military technologies, devas- 
tated Europe and much of the developed world, and 
closed with the terrifying first act of the atomic age. 
Throughout the period there was a cultural re- 
sponse to the new conditions of life, in which 
some artists and thinkers embraced the new, 
fluid, non-traditional environment, while others 
were revolted by it. 

Western philosophy reflected this transform- 
ation by regarding itself as in crisis. Many of 
the most important philosophers of the period 
claimed that a// earlier thought had suffered from 
some deep flaw requiring radical revision, a 
break with the past. This is historically distinc- 
tive; philosophers in every era usually think other 
philosophers are wrong about something, but 


the claim that a// past philosophy was funda- 
mentally wrong-headed was a particularly radical 
critique. When radicalism appears it is usually the 
purview of a few cranks at the margins, but in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
the most prominent philosophical schools — analyt- 
ical and logical philosophy, phenomenology and 
existentialism, pragmatism, Marxism — radically 
rejected the speculative, metaphysical, and quasi- 
theological tendencies of earlier thought from 
the Greeks through the mid-nineteenth century. 
Historically speaking, in twentieth-century philo- 
sophy, radicalism became the norm. 

It is this period that created most of the philo- 
sophical schools and divisions prevalent among 
Western (and a large percentage of non-Western) 
philosophers to this day: pragmatism (in the work 
of Charles Sanders Peirce, George Hebert Mead, 
William James, Josiah Royce, and John Dewey), 
existentialism (Friedrich Nietzsche, Seren Kierke- 
gaard, Paul Tillich, Jean-Paul Sartre, Simone 
de Beauvoir); phenomenology (Edmund Husserl, 
Martin Heidegger, and Maurice Merleau-Ponty); 
logic, logical positivism, and analytic philosophy 
(Gottlob Frege, G. E. Moore, Bertrand Russell, 
the early Ludwig Wittgenstein, Rudolf Carnap, 
Kurt Godel, and Alfred Tarski); ordinary language 
philosophy (the later Wittgenstein, J. L. Austin); 
and process philosophy (Henri Bergson and Alfred 
North Whitehead). In their rejection of philosoph- 
ical tradition these movements also diverged from 
each other, leaving Western philosophy frag- 
mented into divergent styles or sub-cultures, 
each denying the legitimacy of the others. To be 
sure, some remained faithful to the older specula- 
tive-metaphysical tradition, but it was the new 
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methods that defined the era. To a very large 
degree we philosophers of the new millennium 
are still looking back to the creativity of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century for 
inspiration. 

During the same early twentieth-century period, 
art, politics, and science were being revolutionized. 
Modernism in painting initially took the form of 
a new realism that renounced the idealization 
of subject matter, but more prominently it was 
the age of abstraction, of the liberation of artistic 
imagination by Impressionism, Cubism, Expres- 
sionism, Futurism, Surrealism, Symbolism, Dada, 
and ultimately Abstract Expressionism. In other 
arts as well it was a period of explosive waves 
of experimentation: the poetry of Ezra Pound and 
T. S. Eliot, the stream of consciousness novels 
of James Joyce and Virginia Woolf, the existential 
realism of Hemingway; the atonal music of 
Albert Schonberg and Alban Berg, the non- 
thematic dissonance of Igor Stravinsky; and the 
architectural modernism of Le Corbusier, Mies 
van der Rohe, Walter Gropius, and the Bauhaus 
school. Simultaneously new forms of social radical- 
ism developed in response to the coming of mass, 
industrial society: socialism, Marxist-Leninist bol- 
shevism, futurism, syndicalism, fascism, Nazism, 
anarchism. Discontents and intellectuals sought 
new alternatives to the juggernaut of modern- 
ization and mass culture. Scientifically, Charles 
Darwin and Sigmund Freud recast our picture of 
human beings, while in physics the greatest revolu- 
tion in our picture of the universe since the seven- 
teenth century was led by Neils Bohr, Max Planck, 
Wolfgang Pauli, Louis de Broglie, Albert Einstein, 
Erwin Schrédinger, Werner Heisenberg, and 
Paul Dirac. Particularly important for understand- 
ing modernity, the field of sociology established 
itself in this period as an independent discipline, 
largely through providing theories of modern- 
ization. Besides Marx and Weber, the work of 
Emile Durkheim, Henry Sumner Maine, Georg 
Simmel, Ferdinand Tonnies, Walter Benjamin, 
Talcott Parsons and Arnold Gehlen, to name 
but a few, are central for later studies of modern- 
ization. 

The following selections illustrate these move- 
ments, and auger the later shift to postmodernity. 
Darwin’s denial of the fixity of species would 
become the dominant paradigm for the _ life 
sciences, and put the distinction of human and 


non-human in question. Baudelaire was the first to 
employ the term modernité in describing the new 
nineteenth-century urban aesthetic. Peirce was 
the inventor of pragmatism, which would eventu- 
ally form the basis for Rorty’s postmodernism 
as well as the attempt of more moderate “‘non- 
foundationalists” to counter postmodernism. 
Through his radical critique of the idealism of the 
Western tradition, both moral (i.e. Judeo-Chris- 
tian) and epistemic, Nietzsche is the godfather of 
postmodernism, crucial especially for Derrida, 
Deleuze, and Foucault. De Saussure’s structuralist 
linguistics set the stage for French post-structural- 
ism. Marinetti and later Le Corbusier extolled new 
forms of literature and architecture, respectively, 
that reflect the utopian social theories characteristic 
of the period between the world wars. Weber, one 
of the most influential theorists of modernity, 
presented an historically informed, yet incipiently 
existentialist account of the modern age. Wittgen- 
stein’s radical assertion of the limits of philosophy 
became the most prominent form of twentieth- 
century anti-foundationalism, and his later view of 
language as pluralistic “language-games”’ inspired 
the postmodernism of Rorty and Lyotard. Freud, 
whose psychoanalytic theory was hugely influential 
in the humanities and social sciences, warned of the 
mounting “‘discontent” inherent in the progress of 
civilization. Husserl diagnosed the “crisis”? of mod- 
ernity with his new philosophy of phenomenology, 
which formed the basis both for Heidegger’s 
thought and the French post-structuralists’ cri- 
tique. Adorno’s and Horkheimer’s classic Dialectic 
of Enlightenment was crucial for the debate over the 
fate of modernity, and, with Weber, forms the basis 
for Habermas’s work. Sartre’s existentialism was 
an important mid-century response to the problem 
of modern alienation, and a prime target for Hei- 
degger. 

The final four selections, which follow World 
War II, represent the transition to postmodernism. 
Heidegger’s attack on Western humanism and the 
technological domination of nature by the “sub- 
ject,” a project with which he believed Western 
philosophy to have been complicit, is crucial to 
postmodernism, as well as his willingness to bend 
philosophical language in an attempt to say the 
unsayable. Lacan’s structuralist version of psycho- 
analysis had a major impact on the French post- 
structuralists. Thomas Kuhn’s famous analysis 
of scientific progress through revolutions and 


non-rational decisions, rather than a purely rational 
and cumulative process, was crucial for Rorty and 
other anti-foundationalists, as well as for the wide- 
spread uncertainty about the limits of rationalism 
and realism in science. Daniel Bell authored the 
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most well-known version of the thesis that ad- 
vanced, post-World War Il Western societies 
were passing out of the modern industrial period 
into a post-industrial information age, with pro- 
found cultural and political implications. 


From The Origin of Species 


Charles Darwin 


Perhaps the most momentous scientific advance 
of the nineteenth century, and certainly the one 
that most profoundly affected philosophy and the 
human sciences, was Charles Darwin's theory of 
evolution. In The Origin of Species (1859), Darwin 
(1809-82) argued that biological species are not 
fixed, but are the result of a process of “natural 
selection.” In its way, this argument reconceived 
biology in light of emergent or spontaneous order 
by claiming that the formation of species is the 
undesigned outcome of random mutations and 
the complex interactions of species with their en- 
vironment. The philosophical implications were 
vast, since natural selection cleared the way for 
understanding the distinction of human from 
non-human, crucial to notions of morality and ra- 
tionality, as the contingent product of a natural 
process. Darwin himself applied his argument to 
the case of humans in The Descent of Man (1871). 


Struggle for Existence 


Before entering on the subject of this chapter, 
I must make a few preliminary remarks, to show 
how the struggle for existence bears on Natural 
Selection. It has been seen in the last chapter that 
amongst organic beings in a state of nature there is 
some individual variability: indeed I am not aware 
that this has ever been disputed. It is immaterial for 
us whether a multitude of doubtful forms be called 
species or sub-species or varieties; what rank, for 
instance, the two or three hundred doubtful forms 
of British plants are entitled to hold, if the existence 
of any well-marked varieties be admitted. But the 


mere existence of individual variability and of some 
few well-marked varieties, though necessary as the 
foundation for the work, helps us but little in 
understanding how species arise in nature. How 
have all those exquisite adaptations of one part of 
the organisation to another part, and to the condi- 
tions of life, and of one distinct organic being to 
another being, been perfected? We see these beau- 
tiful co-adaptations most plainly in the woodpecker 
and mistletoe; and only a little less plainly in the 
humblest parasite which clings to the hairs of a 
quadruped or feathers of a bird; in the structure 
of the beetle which dives through the water; in the 
plumed seed which is wafted by the gentlest breeze; 
in short, we see beautiful adaptations everywhere 
and in every part of the organic world. 

Again, it may be asked, how is it that varieties, 
which I have called incipient species, become ultim- 
ately converted into good and distinct species, 
which in most cases obviously differ from each 
other far more than do the varieties of the same 
species? How do those groups of species, which 
constitute what are called distinct genera, and 
which differ from each other more than do the 
species of the same genus, arise? All these results, 
as we shall more fully see in the next section, follow 
from the struggle for life. Owing to this struggle for 
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life, any variation, however slight, and from what- 
ever cause proceeding, if it be in any degree profit- 
able to an individual of any species, in its infinitely 
complex relauons to other organic beings and to 
external nature, will tend to the preservation of 
that individual, and will generally be inherited by 
its Offspring. The offspring, also, will thus have a 
better chance of surviving, for, of the many individ- 
uals of any species which are periodically born, buta 
small number can survive. | have called this 
principle, by which each slight variation, if useful, 
is preserved, by the term of Natural Selection, in 
order to mark its relation to man’s power of selec- 
tion. We have seen that man by selection can cer- 
tainly produce great results, and can adapt organic 
beings to his own uses, through the accumulation of 
slight but useful variations, given to him by the 
hand of Nature. But Natural Selection, as we shall 
hereafter see, is a power incessantly ready for action, 
and is as immeasurably superior to man’s feeble 
efforts, as the works of Nature are to those of Art. 

We will now discuss in a little more detail the 
struggle for existence. In my future work this sub- 
ject shall be treated, as it well deserves, at much 
greater length. The elder de Candolle and Lyell 
have largely and philosophically shown that all 
organic beings are exposed to severe competition.’ 
In regard to plants, no one has treated this subject 
with more spirit and ability than W. Herbert, Dean 
of Manchester, evidently the result of his great 
horticultural knowledge." Nothing is easier than 
to admit in words the truth of the universal struggle 
for life, or more difficult — at least I have found it so 
— than constantly to bear this conclusion in mind. 
Yet unless it be thoroughly engrained in the mind, I 
am convinced that the whole economy of nature, 
with every fact on distribution, rarity, abundance, 
extinction, and variation, will be dimly seen or 
quite misunderstood. We behold the face of nature 
bright with gladness, we often see superabundance 
of food; we do not see, or we forget that the birds 
which are idly singing round us mostly live on 
insects or seeds, and are thus constantly destroying 
life; or we forget how largely these songsters, or 
their eggs, or their nestlings, are destroyed by birds 
and beasts of prey; we do not always bear in mind, 
that though food may be now superabundant, it is 
not so at all seasons of each recurring year. 


Augustin de Candolle (1778-1841), botanist, and 
Charles Lyell (1797-1875), whose Principles of Geology 
(1833) influenced Darwin. 
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I should premise that I use the term Struggle for 
.xistence ina large and metaphorical sense, includ- 
ing dependence of one being on another, and in- 
cluding (which 1s more mmportant) not only the life 
of the individual, but success in leaving progeny 
‘Two canine animals in a time of dearth, may be 
truly said to struggle with cach other which shall get 
food and live. Buta plant on the edge of a desert is 
said to struggle for life against the drought, though 
more properly it should be said to be dependent on 
the moisture. A plant which annually produces a 
thousand seeds, of which on an average only one 
comes to maturity, may be more truly said to 
struggle with the plants of the same and other 
kinds which already clothe the ground. ‘Vhe mistle- 
toe 1s dependent on the apple and a few other trees, 
but can only in a far-fetched sense be said to 
struggle with these trees, for if too many of these 
parasites grow on the same tree, it will languish and 
dic. But several seedling mistletoes, growing close 
together on the same branch, may more truly be said 
to struggle with each other. As the mistletoe is 
disseminated by birds, its existence depends on 
birds; and it may metaphorically be said to struggle 
with other fruit-bearing plants, in order to tempt 
birds to devour and thus disseminate its seeds rather 
than those of other plants. In these several senses, 
which pass into each other, I use for convenience’ 
sake the general term of struggle for existence. 

A struggle for existence inevitably follows from 
the high rate at which all organic beings tend to 
increase. Every being, which during its natural 
lifetime produces several eggs or seeds, must suffer 
destruction during some period of its life, and 
during some season or occasional year, otherwise, 
on the principle of geometrical increase, its 
numbers would quickly become so inordinately 
great that no country could support the product. 
Hence, as more individuals are produced than can 
possibly survive, there must in every case be a 
struggle for existence, either one individual with 
another of the same species, or with the individuals 
of distinct species, or with the physical conditions 
of life. It is the doctrine of Malthus applied with 
manifold force to the whole animal and vegetable 
kingdoms; for in this case there can be no artificial 
increase of food, and no prudential restraint from 
marriage.” Although some species may be now 
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increasing, more or less rapidly, in numbers, all 
cannot do so, for the world would not hold them. 

There is no exception to the rule that every 
organic being naturally increases at so high a rate, 
that if not destroyed, the earth would soon be 
covered by the progeny of a single pair. Even 
slow-breeding man has doubled in twenty-five 
years, and at this rate, in a few thousand years, 
there would literally not be standing room for his 
progeny. Linnzus has calculated that if an annual 
plant produced only two seeds — and there is no 
plant so unproductive as this — and their seedlings 
next year produced two, and so on, then in twenty 
years there would be a million plants.’ The ele- 
phant is reckoned the slowest breeder of all known 
animals, and I have taken some pains to estimate its 
probable minimum rate of natural increase: it will 
be under the mark to assume that it breeds when 
thirty years old, and goes on breeding till ninety 
years old, bringing forth three pair of young in this 
interval; if this be so, at the end of the fifth century 
there would be alive fifteen million elephants, des- 
cended from the first pair.... 

In the case of every species, many different 
checks, acting at different periods of life, and during 
different seasons or years, probably come into play; 
some one check or some few being generally the 
most potent, but all concur in determining the 
average number or even the existence of the species. 
In some cases it can be shown that widely-different 
checks act on the same species in different districts. 
When we look at the plants and bushes clothing an 
entangled bank, we are tempted to attribute their 
proportional numbers and kinds to what we call 
chance. But how false a view is this! Every one has 
heard that when an American forest is cut down, a 
very different vegetation springs up; but it has been 
observed that ancient Indian ruins in the Southern 
United States, which must formerly have been 
cleared of trees, now display the same beautiful 
diversity and proportion of kinds as in the sur- 
rounding virgin forests. What a struggle between 
the several kinds of trees must here have gone on 
during long centuries, each annually scattering its 
seeds by the thousand; what war between insect and 
insect — between insects, snails, and other animals 
with birds and beasts of prey — all striving to in- 
crease, and all feeding on each other or on the trees 
or their seeds and seedlings, or on the other plants 
which first clothed the ground and thus checked the 
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growth of the trees! Throw up a handful of feathers, 
and all must fall to the ground according to definite 
laws; but how simple is this problem compared to 
the action and reaction of the innumerable plants 
and animals which have determined, in the course 
of centuries, the proportional numbers and kinds of 
trees now growing on the old Indian ruins! 

The dependency of one organic being on an- 
other, as of a parasite on its prey, lies generally 
between beings remote in the scale of nature. This 
is often the case with those which may strictly be 
said to struggle with each other for existence, as in 
the case of locusts and grass-feeding quadrupeds. 
But the struggle almost invariably will be most 
severe between the individuals of the same species, 
for they frequent the same districts, require the 
same food, and are exposed to the same dangers. 
In the case of varieties of the same species, the 
struggle will generally be almost equally severe, 
and we sometimes see the contest soon decided: 
for instance, if several varieties of wheat be sown 
together, and the mixed seed be resown, some of 
the varieties which best suit the soil or climate, or 
are naturally the most fertile, will beat the others 
and so yield more seed, and consequently in a few 
years quite supplant the other varieties. To keep up 
a mixed stock of even such extremely close varieties 
as the variously coloured sweet-peas, they must be 
each year harvested separately, and the seed then 
mixed in due proportion, otherwise the weaker 
kinds will steadily decrease in numbers and disap- 
pear. So again with the varieties of sheep: it has 
been asserted that certain mountain-varieties will 
starve out other mountain-varieties, so that they 
cannot be kept together. The same result has 
followed from keeping together different varieties 
of the medicinal leech. It may even be doubted 
whether the varieties of any one of our domestic 
plants or animals have so exactly the same strength, 
habits, and constitution, that the original propor- 
tions of a mixed stock could be kept up for half-a- 
dozen generations, if they were allowed to struggle 
together, like beings in a state of nature, and if the 
seed or young were not annually sorted. 

As species of the same genus have usually, 
though by no means invariably, some similarity in 
habits and constitution, and always in structure, the 
struggle will generally be more severe between 
species of the same genus, when they come into 
competition with each other, than between species 
of distinct genera. We see this in the recent exten- 
sion over parts of the United States of one species of 
swallow having caused the decrease of another 


species. The recent increase of the misselthrush in 
parts of Scotland has caused the decrease of the 
songthrush. How frequently we hear of one species 
of rat taking the place of another species under the 
most different climates! In Russia the small Asiatic 
cockroach has everywhere driven before it its great 
congener. One species of charlock will supplant 
another, and so in other cases. We can dimly see 
why the competition should be most severe between 
allied forms, which fill nearly the same place in the 
economy of nature; but probably in no one case 
could we precisely say why one species has been 
victorious over another in the great battle of life. 

A corollary of the highest importance may be 
deduced from the foregoing remarks, namely, that 
the structure of every organic being is related, in the 
most essential yet often hidden manner, to that of all 
other organic beings, with which it comes into com- 
petition for food or residence, or from which it has 
to escape, or on which it preys. This 1s obvious 1n 
the structure of the teeth and talons of the tiger; and 
in that of the legs and claws of the parasite which 
clings to the hair on the tiger’s body. But in the 
beautifully plumed seed of the dandelion, and in the 
flattened and fringed legs of the water-beetle, the 
relation seems at first confined to the elements of air 
and water. Yet the advantage of plumed seeds no 
doubt stands in the closest relation to the land being 
already thickly clothed by other plants; so that the 
seeds may be widely distributed and fall on unoccu- 
pied ground. In the water-beetle, the structure of its 
legs, so well adapted for diving, allows it to compete 
with other aquatic insects, to hunt for its own prey, 
and to escape serving as prey to other animals. 

The store of nutriment laid up within the seeds 
of many plants seems at first sight to have no sort of 
relation to other plants. But from the strong growth 
of young plants produced from such seeds (as peas 
and beans), when sown in the midst of long grass, 
I suspect that the chief use of the nutriment in the 
seed is to favour the growth of the young seedling, 
whilst struggling with other plants growing vigor- 
ously all around. 

Look at a plant in the midst of its range, why 
does it not double or quadruple its numbers? 
We know that it can perfectly well withstand a little 
more heat or cold, dampness or dryness, for else- 
where it ranges into slightly hotter or colder, 
damper or drier districts. In this case we can clearly 
see that 1f we wished in imagination to give the 
plant the power of increasing in number, we should 
have to give it some advantage over its competitors, 
or over the animals which preyed on it. On the 
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confines of its geographical range, a change of con- 
stitution with respect to climate would clearly be an 
advantage to our plant; but we have reason to 
believe that only a few plaints or animals range so 
far, that they are destroyed by the rigour of the 
climate alone. Not until we reach the extreme con- 
fines of life, in the Arctic regions or on the borders 
of an utter desert, will competition cease. ‘Vhe land 
may be extremely cold or dry, yet there will be 
competition between some few species, or between 
the individuals of the same species, for the warmest 
or dampest spots. 

Hence, also, we can see that when a plant or 
animal is placed in a new country amongst new 
competitors, though the climate may be exactly the 
same as in its former home, yet the conditions of its 
life will generally be changed in an essential manner. 
If we wished to increase its average numbers in its 
new home, we should have to modify it ina different 
way to what we should have done in its native 
country; for we should have to give it some advan- 
tage over a different set of competitors or enemies. 

It is good thus to try in our imagination to 
give any form some advantage over another. Prob- 
ably in no single instance should we know what 
to do, so as to succeed. It will convince us of our 
ignorance on the mutual relations of all organic 
beings; a conviction as necessary, as it seems to 
be difficult to acquire. All that we can do, is to 
keep steadily in mind that each organic being is 
striving to increase at a geometrical ratio; that each 
at some period of its life, during some season of the 
year, during each generation or at intervals, has to 
struggle for life, and to suffer great destruction. 
When we reflect on this struggle, we may console 
ourselves with the full belief, that the war of nature 
is not incessant, that no fear is felt, that death is 
generally prompt, and that the vigorous, the 
healthy, and the happy survive and muluply. 


Natural Selection 


How will the struggle for existence, discussed too 
briefly in the last section, act in regard to variation? 
Can the principle of selection, which we have seen 
is so potent in the hands of man, apply in nature? | 
think we shall see that it can act most effectually. 
Let it be borne in mind in what an endless number 
of strange peculiarities our domestic productions, 
and, in a lesser degree, those under nature, vary; 
and how strong the hereditary tendency is. Under 
domestication, it may be truly said that the whole 
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organisation becomes in some degree plastic. Let it 
be borne in mind how infinitely complex and close- 
fitting are the mutual relations of all organic 
beings to each other and to their physical conditions 
of life. Can it, then, be thought improbable, seeing 
that variations useful to man have undoubtedly 
occurred, that other variations useful in some way 
to each being in the great and complex battle of 
life, should sometimes occur in the course of thou- 
sands of generations? If such do occur, can we 
doubt (remembering that many more individuals 
are born than can possibly survive) that individ- 
uals having any advantage, however slight, over 
others, would have the best chance of surviving 
and of procreating their kind? On the other hand, 
we may feel sure that any variation in the least 
degree injurious would be rigidly destroyed. This 
preservation of favourable variations and the rejec- 
tion of injurious variations, I call Natural Selection. 
Variations neither useful nor injurious would not 
be affected by natural selection, and would be left a 
fluctuating element, as perhaps we see in the 
species called polymorphic. 

We shall best understand the probable course of 
natural selection by taking the case of a country 
undergoing some physical change, for instance, of 
climate. The proportional numbers of its inhabit- 
ants would almost immediately undergo a change, 
and some species might become extinct. We may 
conclude, from what we have seen of the intimate 
and complex manner in which the inhabitants of 
each country are bound together, that any change in 
the numerical proportions of some of the inhabit- 
ants, independently of the change of climate itself, 
would seriously affect many of the others. If the 
country were open on its borders, new forms would 
certainly immigrate, and this also would seriously 
disturb the relations of some of the former inhabit- 
ants. Let it be remembered how powerful the influ- 
ence of a single introduced tree or mammal has 
been shown to be. But in the case of an island, or 
of a country partly surrounded by barriers, into 
which new and better adapted forms could not 
freely enter, we should then have places in the 
economy of nature which would assuredly be better 
filled up, if some of the original inhabitants were in 
some manner modified; for, had the area been open 
to immigration, these same places would have been 
seized on by intruders. In such case, every slight 
modification, which in the course of ages chanced 
to arise, and which in any way favoured the indi- 
viduals of any of the species, by better adapting 
them to their altered conditions, would tend to be 


preserved; and natural selection would thus have 
free scope for the work of improvement. 

We have reason to believe, as stated in the first 
chapter, that a change in the conditions of life, by 
specially acting on the reproductive system, causes 
or increases variability; and in the foregoing case 
the conditions of life are supposed to have under- 
gone a change, and this would manifestly be favour- 
able to natural selection, by giving a better chance 
of profitable variations occurring; and unless prof- 
itable variations do occur, natural selection can do 
nothing. Not that, as I believe, any extreme amount 
of variability is necessary; as man can certainly 
produce great results by adding up in any given 
direction mere individual differences, so could 
Nature, but far more easily, from having incompar- 
ably longer time at her disposal. Nor do I believe 
that any great physical change, as of climate, or any 
unusual degree of isolation to check immigration, is 
actually necessary to produce new and unoccupied 
places for natural selection to fill up by modifying 
and improving some of the varying inhabitants. For 
as all the inhabitants of each country are struggling 
together with nicely balanced forces, extremely 
slight modifications in the structure or habits of 
one inhabitant would often give it an advantage 
over others; and still further modifications of the 
same kind would often still further increase the 
advantage. No country can be named in which all 
the native inhabitants are now so perfectly adapted 
to each other and to the physical conditions under 
which they live, that none of them could anyhow be 
improved; for in all countries, the native have been 
so far conquered by naturalised productions, that 
they have allowed foreigners to take firm possession 
of the land. And as foreigners have thus everywhere 
beaten some of the natives, we may safely conclude 
that the natives might have been modified with 
advantage, so as to have better resisted such in- 
truders. 

As man can produce and certainly has produced 
a great result by his methodical and unconscious 
means of selection, what may not Nature effect? 
Man can act only on external and visible characters: 
Nature cares nothing for appearances, except in so 
far as they may be useful to any being. She can act 
on every internal organ, on every shade of consti- 
tutional difference, on the whole machinery of life. 
Man selects only for his own good; Nature only for 
that of the being which she tends. Every selected 
character is fully exercised by her; and the being is 
placed under well-suited conditions of life. Man 
keeps the natives of many climates in the same 


country; he seldom exercises each selected charac- 
ter in some peculiar and fittmg manner; he teeds a 
long and a short beaked pigeon on the same food, he 
does not exercise a long-backed or long-legged 
quadruped m any pecuhar manner; he exposes 
sheep with long and short wool to the same climate 
He does not allow the most vigorous males to 
struggle for the females. He does not rigidly destroy 
all inferior animals, but protects during each vary- 
ing season, as far as hes in his power, all his pro- 
ductions. He often begins his selection by some 
half-monstrous form; or at least by some modifica- 
tion prominent enough to catch his eye, or to be 
plainly useful to him. Under nature, the slightest 
difference of structure or constitution may well 
turn the nicely-balanced scale in the struggle for 
hfe, and so be preserved. How fleeting are the 
wishes and efforts of man! how short his trme! and 
consequently how poor will his products be, com- 
pared with those accumulated by Nature during 
whole geological periods. Can we wonder, then, 
that Nature’s productions should be far ‘truer’ in 
character than man’s productions; that they should 
be infinitely better adapted to the most complex 
conditions of life, and should plainly bear the stamp 
of far higher workmanship? 

It may metaphorically be said that natural selec- 
tion is daily and hourly scrutinising, throughout 
the world, every variation, even the slightest; 
rejecting that which is bad, preserving and adding 
up all that is good; silently and insensibly working, 
whenever and wherever opportunity offers, at the 
improvement of each organic being in relation to its 
organic and inorganic conditions of life. We see 
nothing of these slow changes in progress, until 
the hand of time has marked the long lapse of 
ages, and then so imperfect 1s our view into long 
past geological ages, that we only see that the forms 
of life are now different from what they formerly 
were. 

Although natural selection can act only through 
and for the good of each being, vet characters and 
structures, which we are apt to consider as of very 
trifling importance, may thus be acted on. When we 
see leaf-eating insects green, and_bark-feeders 
mottled-grey; the alpine ptarmigan white in winter, 
the red-grouse the colour of heather, and the black- 
grouse that of peaty earth, we must believe that 
these tints are of service to these birds and insects 
in preserving them from danger. Grouse, if not 
destroved at some period of their lives, would in- 
crease in countless numbers; they are known to 
suffer largely from birds of prey; and hawks are 
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guided by eyesight to their prey ~ so much so, that 
on parts of the Continent persons are warned not to 
keep white pigeons, as being the most hable to 
destruction. Hence 1 can see no reason to doubt 
that natural selection might be most effective in 
giving the proper colour to each kind of grouse, 
and in keeping that colour, when once acquired, 
true and constant. Nor ought we to think that the 
occasional destruction of an animal of any particu- 
lar colour would produce little effect: we should 
remember how essential it is ma flock of white 
sheep to destroy every lamb with the faintest trace 
of black. In plants the down on the fruit and the 
colour of the flesh are considered by botanists as 
characters of the most trifling importance: yet we 
hear from an excellent horticulturist, Downing, 
that in the United States smooth-skinned fruits 
suffer far more from a beetle, a curcuho, than 
those with down; that purple plums suffer far 
more from a certain disease than yellow plums; 
whereas another disease attacks yellow-fleshed 
peaches far more than those with other coloured 
flesh.” If, with all the aids of art, these shght differ- 
ences make a great difference in cultivating the 
several varieties, assuredly, in a state of nature, 
where the trees would have to struggle with other 
trees and with a host of enemies, such differences 
would effectually settle which variety, whether a 
smooth or downy, a yellow or purple fleshed fruit, 
should succeed. 

In looking at many small points of difference 
between species, which, as far as our 1gnorance 
permits us to judge, seem quite unimportant, we 
must not forget that climate, food, etc., probably 
produce some slight and direct effect. It 1s, how- 
ever, far more necessary to bear in mind that there 
are many unknown laws of correlation of growth, 
which, when one part of the organisation 1s modi- 
fied through variation, and the modifications are 
accumulated by natural selection for the good of the 
being, will cause other modifications, often of the 
most unexpected nature. 

As we see that those variations which under 
domestication appear at any particular period of 
life, tend to reappear in the offspring at the same 
period; — for instance, in the seeds of the many 
varieties of our culinary and agricultural plants; in 
the caterpillar and cocoon stages of the varieties of 
the silkworm; in the eggs of poultry, and in the 
colour of the down of their chickens; in the horns of 
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our sheep and cattle when nearly adult; — so in a 
state of nature, natural selection will be enabled to 
act on and modify organic beings at any age, by the 
accumulation of variations profitable at that age, 
and by their inheritance at a corresponding age. If 
it profit a plant to have its seeds more and more 
widely disseminated by the wind, I can see no 
greater difficulty in this being effected through 
natural selection, than in the cotton-planter in- 
creasing and improving by selection the down in 
the pods on his cotton-trees. Natural selection may 
modify and adapt the larva of an insect to a score of 
contingencies, wholly different from those which 
concern the mature insect. These modifications 
will no doubt affect, through the laws of correl- 
ation, the structure of the adult; and probably in the 
case of those insects which live only for a few hours, 
and which never feed, a large part of their structure 
is merely the correlated result of successive changes 
in the structure of their larve. So, conversely, 
modifications in the adult will probably often affect 
the structure of the larva; but in all cases natural 
selection will ensure that modifications consequent 
on other modifications at a different period of life, 
shall not be in the least degree injurious: for if they 
became so, they would cause the extinction of the 
species. 

Natural selection will modify the structure of the 
young 1n relation to the parent, and of the parent in 
relation to the young. In social animals it will adapt 
the structure of each individual for the benefit of the 
community; if each in consequence profits by 
the selected change. What natural selection cannot 
do, is to modify the structure of one species, with- 
out giving it any advantage, for the good of another 
species; and though statements to this effect may be 
found in works of natural history, I cannot find one 
case which will bear investigation. A structure used 
only once in an animal’s whole life, if of high 
importance to it, might be modified to any extent 
by natural selection; for instance, the great jaws 
possessed by certain insects, used exclusively for 
opening the cocoon — or the hard tip to the beak of 
nestling birds, used for breaking the egg. It has 
been asserted, that of the best short-beaked 
tumbler-pigeons more perish in the egg than are 
able to get out of it; so that fanciers assist in the act 
of hatching. Now, if nature had to make the beak of 
a full-grown pigeon very short for the bird’s own 
advantage, the process of modification would be 
very slow, and there would be simultaneously the 
most rigorous selection of the young birds within 
the egg, which had the most powerful and hardest 


beaks, for all with weak beaks would inevitably 
perish: or, more delicate and more easily broken 
shells might be selected, the thickness of the shell 
being known to vary like every other structure. ... 


Recapitulation and Conclusion 


As this whole volume is one long argument, it may 
be convenient to the reader to have the leading facts 
and inferences briefly recapitulated. 

That many and serious objections may be ad- 
vanced against the theory of descent with modifica- 
tion through natural selection, I do not deny. I have 
endeavoured to give to them their full force. Noth- 
ing at first can appear more difficult to believe 
than that the more complex organs and instincts 
should have been perfected, not by means superior 
to, though analogous with, human reason, but by 
the accumulation of innumerable slight variations, 
each good for the individual possessor. Neverthe- 
less, this difficulty, though appearing to our im- 
agination insuperably great, cannot be considered 
real if we admit the following propositions, namely, 
~ that gradations in the perfection of any organ or 
instinct which we may consider, either do now exist 
or could have existed, each good of its kind, — that 
all organs and instincts are, in ever so slight a 
degree, variable, — and, lastly, that there is a 
struggle for existence leading to the preservation 
of each profitable deviation of structure or instinct. 
The truth of these propositions cannot, I think, be 
disputed. ... 


Although I am fully convinced of the truth of the 
views given in this volume under the form of an 
abstract, I by no means expect to convince experi- 
enced naturalists whose minds are stocked with a 
multitude of facts all viewed, during a long course 
of years, from a point of view directly opposite to 
mine. It is so easy to hide our ignorance under such 
expressions as the ‘plan of creation’, ‘unity of 
design’, etc., and to think that we give an explan- 
ation when we only restate a fact. Any one whose 
disposition leads him to attach more weight to 
unexplained difficulties than to the explanation of 
a certain number of facts will certainly reject my 
theory. A few naturalists, endowed with much 
flexibility of mind, and who have already begun to 
doubt on the immutability of species, may be influ- 
enced by this volume; but I look with confidence to 
the future, to young and rising naturalists, who will 
be able to view both sides of the question with 


impartiality. Whoever is led to believe that species 
are mutable will do good service by conscrentiously 
expressing his convicnion; for only thus can the load 
of prejudice by which this subject ts overwhelmed 
be removed. ... 

Authors of the highest emimence seem to be fully 
satisfied with the view that each species has been 
independently created. To my mind it accords 
better with what we know of the laws impressed 
on matter by the Creator, that the production and 
extinction of the past and present inhabitants of the 
world should have been due to secondary causes, 
like those determining the birth and death of 
the individual. When I view all beings not as special 
creations, but as the lineal descendants of some few 
beings which lived long before the first bed of 
the Silurian system was deposited, they seem to 
me to become ennobled.“' Judging from the past, 
we may safely mfer that not one living species will 
transmit its unaltered likeness to a distant futurity. 
And of the species now living very few will transmit 
progeny of any kind to a far distant futurity; for 
the manner in which all organic beings are grouped, 
shows that the greater number of species of each 
genus, and all the species of many genera, have 
left no descendants, but have become utterly ex- 
tinct. We can so far take a prophetic glance into 
futurity as to foretell that it will be the common and 
widely-spread species, belonging to the larger and 
dominant groups, which will ulumately prevail and 
procreate new and dominant species. As all the 
living forms of life are the lineal descendants of 
those which lived long before the Silurian epoch, 
we may feel certain that the ordinary succession 
by generation has never once been broken, and 
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that no cataclysm has desolated the whole 
world. Hence we may look with some confidence 
to a secure future of equally inappreciable length. 
And as natural selectron works solely by and for 
the good of each bemg, all corporeal and mental 
endowments will tend to progress towards perfec- 
non. 

It is interesting to contemplate an entangled 
bank, clothed with many plants of many kinds, 
with birds singing on the bushes, with various 
insects flitting about, and with worms crawling 
through the damp earth, and to reflect that these 
elaborately constructed forms, so different from 
each other, and dependent on each other in so 
complex a manner, have all been produced by 
laws acting around us. These laws, taken tm the 
largest sense, being Growth with Reproduction; 
Inheritance, which ts almost implied by reproduc- 
tion; Varrability, from the indirect and direct action 
of the external conditions of life, and from use and 
disuse; a Ratio of Increase so high as to lead to a 
Struggle for Life, and as a consequence to Natural 
Selection, entailing Divergence of Character and 
the Extinction of less-improved forms. Thus, 
from the war of nature, from famine and death, 
the most exalted object which we are capable of 
conceiving, namely, the production of the higher 
animals, directly follows. There is grandeur in this 
view of life, with tts several powers, having been 
originally breathed by the Creator into a few forms 
or into one; and that, whilst this planet has gone 
cycling on according to the fixed law of gravity, 
from so simple a beginning endless forms most 
beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are 
being, evolved. 


From ‘“‘The Painter of Modern Life’’ 


Charles Baudelaire 


Charles Baudelaire (1821-67), controversial 
Parisian poet and critic of the arts, was the first to 
use the term“modernity” (modernité), inthe essay 
“The Painter of Modern Life’ (1863). For Baude- 
laire modernity is the attitude or sensibility of the 
urban flaneur or idler, the non-productive aesthete 
who embodies the sensibility of the outdoor café, 
that vantage point from which the passing carnival 
of city life can be observed. Most famous for the 
collection of poems, The Flowers of Evil, for which 
he was legally charged with offending public mor- 
ality, Baudelaire revolutionized French poetry 
with his realistic attention to the disorder and de- 
pravity of urban life, in which he nevertheless saw 
acharacteristically modern beauty. 


An Artist, Man of the World, Man of 
Crowds, and Child 


Today I want to talk to my readers about a singular 
man, whose originality is so powerful and clear-cut 
that it is self-sufficing, and does not bother to look 
for approval. None of his drawings is signed, if by 
signature we mean the few letters, which can be so 
easily forged, that compose a name, and that so 
many other artists grandly inscribe at the bottom 
of their most carefree sketches. But all his works are 
signed with his dazzling soul, and art-lovers who 
have seen and liked them will recognize them easily 
from the description I propose to give of them. M. 
C. G! loves mixing with the crowds, loves being 


Constantin Guys (1802-92), Parisian painter and jour- 
nalist. 


incognito, and carries his originality to the point of 
modesty. M. Thackeray, who, as is well known, is 
very interested in all things to do with art, and who 
draws the illustrations for his own novels, one day 
spoke of M. G. in a London review, much to the 
irritation of the latter who regarded the matter as an 
outrage to his modesty. And again quite recently, 
when he heard that I was proposing to make an 
assessment of his mind and talent, he begged me, in 
a most peremptory manner, to suppress his name, 
and to discuss his works only as though they were 
the works of some anonymous person. I will 
humbly obey this odd request. The reader and I 
will proceed as though M. G. did not exist, and 
we will discuss his drawings and his water-colours, 
for which he professes a patrician’s disdain, in the 
same way as would a group of scholars faced with 
the task of assessing the importance of a number of 
precious historical documents which chance has 
brought to light, and the author of which must for 
ever remain unknown. And even to reassure my 
conscience completely, let my readers assume that 
all the things I have to say about the artist’s nature, 
so strangely and mysteriously dazzling, have been 
more or less accurately suggested by the works in 
question; pure poetic hypothesis, conjecture, or 
imaginative reconstructions. 
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Life” (trans. P. E. Charvet) in Baudelaire: Selected 
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M. G. is an old man. Jean-Jacques” began 
writing, so they say, at the age of forty-two. Perhaps 
it was at about that age that M. G., obsessed by the 
world of tmages that filled his mind, plucked up 
courage to cast ink and colours on toa sheet of white 
paper. To be honest, he drew hke a barbarian, like a 
child, angrily chiding his clumsy fingers and his 
disobedient tool. T have seen a large number of 
these early scribblings, and I admut that most of the 
people who know what they are talking about, or 
who claim to, could, without shame, have failed to 
discern the latent genius that dwelt in these obscure 
beginnings. Today, M. G., who has discovered 
unaided all the little tricks of the trade, and who 
has taught himself, without help or advice, has 
become a powerful master in his own way; of his 
early artlessness he has retained only what was 
needed to add an unexpected spice to his abundant 
gift. When he happens upon one of these efforts of 
his early manner, he tears it up or burns it, with a 
most amusing show of shame and indignation. 

For ten whole vears I wanted to make the ac- 
quaintance of M. G., who is by nature a great 
traveller and very cosmopolitan. I knew that he 
had for a long time been working for an English 
illustrated paper and that in it had appeared en- 
gravings from his travel sketches (Spain, Turkey, 
the Crimea). Since then I have seen a considerable 
mass of these on-the-spot drawings from life, and 
] have thus been able to ‘read’ a detailed and daily 
account, infinitely preferable to any other, of the 
Crimean campaign. The same paper had also pub- 
lished (without signature, as before) a large quan- 
tity of compositions by this artist from the new 
ballets and operas. When at last I ran him to ground 
I saw at once that I was not dealing exactly with an 
artist but rather with a man of the world. In this 
context, pray interpret the word ‘artist’ in a very 
narrow sense, and the expression ‘man of the world’ 
ina very broad one. By ‘man of the world’, I mean a 
man of the whole world, a man who understands 
the world and the mysterious and legitimate 
reasons behind all its customs; by ‘artist’, I mean a 
specialist, a man tied to his palette like a serf to the 
soil. M. G. does not like being called an artist. Is he 
not justified to a small extent? He takes an interest 
in everything the world over, he wants to know, 
understand, assess everything that happens on the 
surface of our spheroid. The artist moves little, or 
even not at all, in intellectual and political circles. If 
he lives in the Breda quarter he knows nothing of 
Rousseau. 
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what goes on in the Faubourg Samt-Germain.” 


With two or three exceptions, which it 1s unneces- 
sary to name, the majority of artists are, let us face 
it, very skilled brutes, mere manual labourers, vil- 
lage pub-talkers with the minds of country bump- 
kins. Their tatk, inevitably enclosed within very 
narrow hmuts, quickly becomes a bore to the man 
of the world, to the spiritual ciuzen of the universe. 

Thus to begin to understand M. G., the first 
thing to note 1s this: that curiosity may be con- 
sidered the starting point of his genius. 

Do you remember a picture (for indeed it 1s 
a picture!) written by the most powerful pen of 
this age and entitled The Man of the Crowd?" Sitting 
in a cafe, and looking through the shop window, a 
convalescent is enjoying the sight of the passing 
crowd, and identifying himself in thought with all 
the thoughts that are moving around him. Fe has 
only recently come back from the shades of death 
and breathes in with delight all the spores and 
odours of life; as he has been on the point of forget- 
ting everything, he remembers and _ passionately 
wants to remember everything. In the end he rushes 
out into the crowd in search of a man unknown to 
him whose face, which he had caught sight of, had 
in a flash fascinated him. Curiosity had become a 
compelling, irresistible passion. 

Now imagine an artist perpetually in the spiritual 
condition of the convalescent, and you will have the 
key to the character of M. G. 

But convalescence is like a return to childhood. 
The convalescent, like the child, enjoys to the 
highest degree the faculty of taking a lively interest 
in things, even the most trivial in appearance. Let 
us hark back, if we can, by a retrospective effort of 
our imaginations, to our youngest, our morning 
impressions, and we shall recognize that they were 
remarkably akin to the vividly coloured impres- 
sions that we received later on after a physical 
illness, provided that illness left our spiritual facul- 
ties pure and unimpaired. The child sees every- 
thing as a novelty; the child is always ‘drunk’. 
Nothing is more like what we call inspiration than 
the joy the child feels in drinking in shape and 
colour. I will venture to go even further and declare 
that inspiration has some connection with conges- 
tion, that every sublime thought is accompanied by 
amore or less vigorous nervous impulse that rever- 
berates in the cerebral cortex. The man of genius 
has strong nerves; those of the child are weak. In 
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the one, reason has assumed an important role; 
in the other, sensibility occupies almost the 
whole being. But genius is no more than childhood 
recaptured at will, childhood equipped now with 
man’s physical means to express itself, and with the 
analytical mind that enables it to bring order into 
the sum of experience, involuntarily amassed. 
To this deep and joyful curiosity must be attributed 
that stare, animal-like in its ecstasy, which all 
children have when confronted with something 
new, whatever it may be, face or landscape, light, 
gilding, colours, watered silk, enchantment of 
beauty, enhanced by the arts of dress. A friend of 
mine was telling me one day how, as a small boy, he 
used to be present when his father was dressing, 
and how he had always been filled with astonish- 
ment, mixed with delight, as he looked at the arm 
muscle, the colour tones of the skin tinged with rose 
and yellow, and the bluish network of the veins. 
The picture of the external world was already 
beginning to fill him with respect, and to take 
possession of his brain. Already the shape of 
things obsessed and possessed him. A precocious 
fate was showing the tip of its nose. His damnation 
was settled. Need I say that, today, the child is a 
famous painter. 

I was asking you just now to think of M. G. as an 
eternal convalescent; to complete your idea of him, 
think of him also as a man-child, as a man possessing 
at every moment the genius of childhood, in other 
words a genius for whom no edge of life is blunted. 

I told you that I was unwilling to call him a pure 
artist, and that he himself rejected this title, with a 
modesty tinged with aristocratic restraint. I would 
willingly call him a dandy, and for that I would have 
a sheaf of good reasons; for the word ‘dandy’ implies 
a quintessence of character and a subtle understand- 
ing of all the moral mechanisms of this world; but, 
from another aspect, the dandy aspires to cold de- 
tachment, and it is in this way that M. G., who is 
dominated, if ever anyone was, by an insatiable 
passion, that of seeing and feeling, parts company 
trenchantly with dandyism. Amabam amare, said St 
Augustine. ‘I love passion, passionately,’ M. G. 
might willingly echo. The dandy is blasé, or affects 
to be, as a matter of policy and class attitude. M. G. 
hates blase people. Sophisticated minds will under- 
stand me when I say that he possesses that difficult 
art of being sincere without being ridiculous. I 
would willingly confer on him the title of philoso- 
pher, to which he has a right for more than one 
reason; but his excessive love of visible, tangible 
things, in their most plastic form, inspires him 


with a certain dislike of those things that go to 
make up the intangible kingdom of the metaphys- 
ician. Let us therefore reduce him to the status of 
the pure pictorial moralist, like La Bruyére.* 

The crowd is his domain, just as the air is the 
bird’s, and water that of the fish. His passion and 
his profession is to merge with the crowd. For the 
perfect idler, for the passionate observer it becomes 
an immense source of enjoyment to establish his 
dwelling in the throng, in the ebb and flow, the 
bustle, the fleeting and the infinite. To be away 
from home and yet to feel at home anywhere; to 
see the world, to be at the very centre of the world, 
and yet to be unseen of the world, such are some of 
the minor pleasures of those independent, intense 
and impartial spirits, who do not lend themselves 
easily to linguistic definitions. The observer is a 
prince enjoying his incognito wherever he goes. 
The lover of life makes the whole world into his 
family, just as the lover of the fair sex creates 
his from all the lovely women he has found, from 
those that could be found, and those who are im- 
possible to find, just as the picture-lover lives in an 
enchanted world of dreams painted on canvas. 
Thus the lover of universal life moves into the 
crowd as though into an enormous reservoir of 
electricity. He, the lover of life, may also be com- 
pared to a mirror as vast as this crowd; to a kaleido- 
scope endowed with consciousness, which with 
every one of its movements presents a pattern of 
life, in all its multiplicity, and the flowing grace of 
all the elements that go to compose life. It is an ego 
athirst for the non-ego, and reflecting it at every 
moment in energies more vivid than life itself, 
always inconstant and fleeting. ‘Any man’, M. G. 
once said, in one of those talks he rendered mem- 
orable by the intensity of his gaze, and by his 
eloquence of gesture, ‘any man who is not weighed 
down with a sorrow so searching as to touch all his 
faculties, and who is bored in the midst of the 
crowd, is a fool! A fool! and I despise him!’ 

When, as he wakes up, M. G. opens his eyes and 
sees the sun beating vibrantly at his window-panes, 
he says to himself with remorse and regret: ‘What an 
imperative command! What a fanfare of light! Light 
everywhere for several hours past! Light I have lost 
in sleep! and endless numbers of things bathed in 
light that I could have seen and have failed to!’ And 
off he goes! And he watches the flow of life move by, 
majestic and dazzling. He admires the eternal 
beauty and the astonishing harmony of life in the 
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capital cities, a harmony so providentially main- 
tained in the tumult of human hberty. He gazes at 
the landscape of the great city, landscapes of stone, 
now swathed in the mist, now struck in full face by 
the sun. He enjoys handsome equipages, proud 
horses, the spit and polish of the grooms, the skilful 
handling by the page boys, the smooth rhythmical 
gait of the women, the beauty of the children, full of 
the joy of life and proud as peacocks of their pretty 
clothes; m short, life universal. If in a shift’ of 
fashion, the cut of a dress has been shghtly modi- 
fied, if clusters of ribbons and curls have been 
dethroned by rosettes, if bonnets have widened 
and chignons have come down a little on the nape 
of the neck, if waist-lines have been raised and skirts 
become fuller, you may be sure that from a long way 
off his eagle’s eve will have detected it. A regiment 
marches by, maybe on its way to the ends of the 
earth, filling the air of the boulevard with its martial 
airs, as hght and lively as hope; and sure enough M. 
G. has already seen, inspected and analysed the 
weapons and the bearing of this whole body of 
troops. Harness, highlights, bands, determined 
mien, heavy and grim mustachios, all these details 
flood chaotically into him; and within a few minutes 
the poem that comes with it all is virtually com- 
posed. And then his soul will vibrate with the soul of 
the regiment, marching as though it were one living 
creature, proud image of joy and discipline! 

But evening comes. The witching hour, the un- 
certain light, when the skv draws its curtains and 
the city lights go on. The gaslight stands out on the 
purple background of the setting sun. Honest men 
or crooked customers, wise or irresponsible, all are 
saying to themselves: “The day is done at last!’ 
Good men and bad turn their thoughts to pleasure, 
and each hurries to his favourite haunt to drink the 
cup of oblivion. M. G. will be the last to leave any 
place where the departing glories of daylight linger, 
where poetry echoes, life pulsates, music sounds; 
any place where a human passion offers a subject to 
his eye where natural man and conventional man 
reveal themselves in strange beauty, where the rays 
of the dying sun play on the fleeting pleasure of the 
‘depraved animal!” ‘Well, there, to be sure, is a day 
well filled,’ murmurs to himself a type of reader 
well-known to all of us; ‘each one of us has surely 
enough genius to fill it in the same way.’ No! 
few men have the gift of seeing; fewer still have 
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the power to express themselves. And now, whilst 
others are sleeping, this man 1s leaning over his 
table, his steady gaze on a sheet of paper, exactly 
the same gaze as he directed just now at the things 
about him, brandishing his pencil, his pen, his 
brush, splashing water from the glass up to the 
ceiling, wiping his pen on his shirt, hurried, vig- 
orous, active, as though he was afraid the images 
might escape him, quarrelsome though alone, and 
driving himself relentlessly on. And things seen are 
born again on the paper, natural and more than 
natural, beautrful and better than beautiful, strange 
and endowed with an enthusiasuce Irfe, like the soul 
of their ereator. The weird pageant has been 
distilled from nature. All the materials, stored 
higgledypiggledy by memory, are classified, 
ordered, harmonized, and undergo that deliberate 
idealization, which ts the product of a childlike 
perceptiveness, in other words a perceptiveness 
that is acute and magical by its very ingenuousness. 


Modernity 


And so, walking or quickening his pace, he goes his 
way, for ever in search. In search of what? We may 
rest assured that this man, such as I have described 
him, this solitary mortal endowed with an active 
imagination, always roaming the great desert of 
men, has a nobler aim than that of the pure idler, 
a more general aim, other than the fleeting pleasure 
of circumstance. He is looking for that indefinable 
something we may be allowed to eall ‘modernity’, 
for want of a better term to express the idea in 
question. The aim for him ts to extract from fashion 
the poetry that resides in its historical envelope, to 
distil the eternal from the transitory. If we cast our 
eve over our exhibitions of modern pictures, we 
shall be struck by the general tendency of our artists 
to clothe all manner of subjects in the dress of 
the past. Almost all of them use the fashions and 
the furnishings of the Renaissance, as David used 
Roman fashions and furnishings, but there is this 
difference, that David, having chosen subjects pe- 
culiarly Greek or Roman, could not do otherwise 
than present them in the style of antiquity, whereas 
the painters of today, choosing, as they do, subjects 
of a general nature, applicable to all ages, will 
insist on dressing them up in the fashion of the 
Middle Ages, of the Renaissance, or of the East.*" 
“4 Jacques Louis David (1748-1825), French neo- 
classical painter. 
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This is evidently sheer laziness; for it is much more 
convenient to state roundly that everything is hope- 
lessly ugly in the dress of a period than to apply 
oneself to the task of extracting the mysterious 
beauty that may be hidden there, however small 
or light it may be. Modernity is the transient, the 
fleeting, the contingent; it 1s one half of art, 
the other being the eternal and the immovable. 
There was a form of modernity for every painter 
of the past; the majority of the fine portraits that 
remain to us from former times are clothed in the 
dress of their own day. They are perfectly harmoni- 
ous works because the dress, the hairstyle, and even 
the gesture, the expression and the smile (each age 
has its carriage, its expression and its smile) form a 
whole, full of vitality. You have no right to despise 
this transitory fleeting element, the metamorphoses 
of which are so frequent, nor to dispense with it. If 
you do, you inevitably fall into the emptiness of an 
abstract and indefinable beauty, like that of the one 
and only woman of the time before the Fall. If for 
the dress of the day, which is necessarily right, you 
substitute another, you are guilty of a piece of 
nonsense that only a fancy-dress ball imposed by 
fashion can excuse. Thus the goddesses, the 
nymphs, and sultanas of the eighteenth century 
are portraits in the spirit of their day. 

No doubt it is an excellent discipline to study the 
old masters, in order to learn how to paint, but it 
can be no more than a superfluous exercise if your 
aim is to understand the beauty of the present dav. 
The draperies of Rubens or Veronese will not teach 
you how to paint watered silk @ /’antique, or satin a 
la reine or any other fabric produced by our mills, 
supported by a swaying crinoline, or petticoats of 
starched muslin. The texture and grain are not the 
same as in the fabrics of old Venice, or those worn 
at the court of Catherine.“ We may add that the 
cut of the skirt and bodice is absolutely different, 
that the pleats are arranged into a new pattern, and 
finally that the gesture and carriage of the woman of 
today give her dress a vitality and a character that 
are not those of the woman of former ages. In short, 
in order that any form of modernity may be worthy 
of becoming antiquity, the mysterious beauty that 
human life unintentionally puts into it must have 
been extracted from it. It is this task that M. G. 
particularly addresses himself to. 

I have said that every age has its own carriage, its 
expression, its gestures. This proposition may be 
easily verified in a large portrait gallery (the one at 
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Versailles, for example). But it can be yet further 
extended. In a unity we call a nation, the profes- 
sions, the social classes, the successive centuries, 
introduce variety not only in gestures and manners, 
but also in the general outlines of faces. Such and 
such a nose, mouth, forehead, will be standard for a 
given interval of time, the length of which I shall 
not claim to determine here, but which may cer- 
tainly be a matter of calculation. Such ideas are not 
familiar enough to portrait painters; and the great 
weakness of M. Ingres, in particular, is the desire to 
impose on every type that sits for him a more or less 
complete process of improvement, in other words a 
despotic perfecting process, borrowed from the 
store of classical ideas. 

In a matter such as this, a priori reasoning would 
be easy and even legitimate. The perpetual correl- 
ation between what is called the soul and what is 
called the body is a quite satisfactory explanation of 
how what is material or emanates from the spiritual 
reflects and will always reflect the spiritual force it 
derives from. If a painter, patient and scrupulous 
but with only inferior imaginative power, were 
commissioned to paint a courtesan of today, and, 
for this purpose, were to get his inspiration (to use 
the hallowed term) from a courtesan by Titian or 
Raphael, the odds are that his work would be 
fraudulent, ambiguous, and difficult to understand. 
The study of a masterpiece of that date and of that 
kind will not teach him the carriage, the gaze, the 
come-hitherishness, or the living representation of 
one of these creatures that the dictionary of fashion 
has, in rapid succession, pigeonholed under the 
coarse or light-hearted rubric of unchaste, kept 
women, Lorettes.”™ 

The same remark applies precisely to the study 
of the soldier, the dandy, and even animals, dogs or 
horses, and of all things that go to make up the 
external life of an age. Woe betide the man who 
goes to antiquity for the study of anything other 
than ideal art, logic and general method! By im- 
mersing himself too deeply in it, he will no longer 
have the present in his mind’s eye; he throws away 
the value and the privileges afforded by circum- 
stance; for nearly all our originality comes from the 
stamp that time impresses upon our sensibility. 
The reader will readily understand that I could 
easily verify my assertions from innumerable 
objects other than women. What would you say, 
for example, of a marine painter (I take an extreme 
case) who, having to represent the sober and elegant 
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beauty of a modern vessel, were to tire out his eyes 
in the study of the overloaded, twisted shapes, the 
monumental stern, of ships of bygone ages, and the 
complex sails and rigging of the sixteenth century? 
And what would you think of an artist you had 
commissioned to do the portrait of a thorough- 
bred, celebrated in the solemn annals of the turf, 
if he were to restrict his studies to museums, if he 
were to content himself with looking at equine 
studies of the past in the picture galleries, in Van 
Dyck, Bourguignon, or Van der Meulen.* 

M. G., guided by nature, tyrannized over by 
circumstance, has followed a quite different path. 


Seventeenth-century Flemish painters Anthony Van 
Dyck and Adam Van der Meulen, with French contem- 
porary Jacques Courtois (nicknamed // Bourguignon). 
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He began by looking at life, and only later did he 
contrive to learn how to express life. The result has 
been a striking originality, in which whatever traces 
of untutored simplicity may stll remain take on the 
appearance of an additional proof of obedience to 
the impression, of a flattery of truth. For most of 
us, especially for businessmen, in whose eyes 
nature does not exist, unless it be in its strict utility 
relationship with their business interests, the fan- 
tastic reality of life becomes strangely blunted. M. 
G. registers it constantly; his memory and his eyes 
are full of it. 


From ‘‘How to Make Our Ideas 


Clear’’ 


Charles S. Peirce 


America’s most original philosophic genius, 
Charles S. Peirce (1839-1914) is the inventor of 
pragmatism, America’s most famous contribu- 
tion to world philosophy. His career was marked 
by brilliance in a variety of mathematical, scien- 
tific and philosophical pursuits, and by the tragedy 
of unfulfilled promise. He was fired from Johns 
Hopkins University at the age of forty-five, never 
held another regular academic appointment, and 
lived his later life in abject poverty. In its critique 
of metaphysics pragmatism is consonant with 
much of twentieth-century philosophy — like 
logical positivism and phenomenology — but it 
has more recently served the radical purposes of 
antifoundationalism and postmodernism. Peirce, 
however, regarded pragmatism as perfectly com- 
patible with metaphysics and cosmology; his was 
a truly systematic philosophy. In “How to Make 
Our Ideas Clear” (1878) Peirce explains pragma- 
tism for the first time, although he does not use 
the term, which would not appear in print until Wil- 
liam James introduced it in1898. In fact, in order 
to distinguish his views from those that James 
and others were promoting as pragmatism, 
Peirce later changed the name of his doctrine to 
“pragmaticism,’ which, he said, was “ugly enough 
tobe safe from kidnappers.” 


Section II 


The principles set forth in the first of these papers’ 
lead, at once, toa method of reaching a clearness of 
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thought of a far higher grade than the “‘distinct- 
ness”’ of the logicians. We have there found that the 
action of thought is excited by the irritation of 
doubt, and ceases when belief 1s attained: so that 
the production of belief is the sole function of 
thought. All these words, however, are too strong 
for my purpose. It is as if I had described the 
phenomena as they appear under a mental micro- 
scope. Doubt and Belief, as the words are com- 
monly employed, relate to religious or other grave 
discussions. But here I use them to designate the 
starting of any question, no matter how small or 
how great, and the resolution of it. If, for instance, 
in a horse-car, I pull out my purse and find a five- 
cent nickel and five coppers, I decide, while my 
hand is going to the purse, in which way I will pay 
my fare. To call such a question Doubt, and my 
decision Belief, is certainly to use words very dis- 
proportionate to the occasion. To speak of such a 
doubt as causing an irritation which needs to be 
appeased, suggests a temper which is uncomfort- 
able to the verge of insanity. Yet, looking at the 
matter minutely, it must be admitted that, if there 
is the least hesitation as to whether I| shall pay the 
five coppers or the nickel (as there will be sure to 
be, unless I act from some previously contracted 
habit in the matter), though irritation is too strong a 
word, yet I am excited to such small mental activity 
as may be necessary to deciding how I shall act. 


Charles S. Peirce, section Il (pp. 289-93) and 
section IV (pp. 297-302) from “How to Make Our 
Ideas Clear,’ second paper of the series “Illustrations 
of the Logic of Science,’ Popular Science Monthly, vol. 
XII, January 1878. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 


Most frequently doubts arise from some indecision, 
however momentary, in our action. Sometimes 1t 1s 
not so. I have, for example, to wait in a railway- 
station, and to pass the time I read the advertise- 
ments on the walls, | compare the advantages of 
different trains and different routes which T never 
expect to take, merely fancying myself to be in a 
state of hesitancy, because I am bored with having 
nothing to trouble me. Fergned hesitancy, whether 
feigned for mere amusement or with a lofty pur- 
pose, plays a great part in the production of scien- 
ufic inquiry. However the doubt may originate, it 
sumulates the mind to an activity which may be 
slight or energetic, calm or turbulent. Images pass 
rapidly through consciousness, one imeessantly 
melting into another, until at last, when all is over 
— it may be ina fraction of a second, in an hour, or 
after long years — we find ourselves decided as to 
how we should act under such circumstances as 
those which occasioned our hesitation. In other 
words, we have attained belief. 

In this process we observe two sorts of elements 
of consciousness, the distinction between which 
may best be made clear by means of an illustration. 
In a piece of music there are the separate notes, and 
there is the air." A single tone may be prolonged for 
an hour or a day, and it exists as perfectly in each 
second of that time as in the whole taken together; 
so that, as long as it is sounding, it might be present 
to a sense from which everything in the past was as 
completely absent as the future itself. But it is 
different with the air, the performance of which 
occupies a certain time, during the portions of 
which only portions of it are played. It consists in 
an orderliness in the succession of sounds which 
strike the ear at different times; and to perceive it 
there must be some continuity of consciousness 
which makes the events of a lapse of time present 
to us. We certainly only perceive the air by hearing 
the separate notes; yet we cannot be said to directly 
hear it, for we hear only what is present at the 
instant, and an orderliness of succession cannot 
exist in an instant. These two sorts of objects, 
what we are immediately conscious of and what we 
are mediately conscious of, are found in all con- 
sciousness. Some elements (the sensations) are 
completely present at every instant so long as they 
last, while others (like thought) are actions having 
beginning, middle, and end, and consist in a con- 
gruence in the succession of sensations which flow 
through the mind. They cannot be immediately 
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present to us, but must cover some portion of the 
past or future, Thought is a thread of melody 
running through the suecession of our sensauions 

We may add that just as a piece of music may be 
written in parts, cach part having 1ts Own air, so 
Various systems Of relationship of succession subsist 
together between the same sensations. ‘These dif- 
ferent systems are distinguished by having different 
motives, ideas, or functions. Thought is only one 
such system, for its sole motive, dea, and function, 
is to produce belief, and whatever does not concern 
that purpose belongs to some other system of rela- 
tions. The action of thinking may incidentally have 
other results; it may serve to amuse us, for cxample, 
and among di/ettant: it is not rare to find those who 
have so perverted thought to the purposes of pleas- 
ure that it seems to vex them to think that the 
questions upon which they delight to exercise it 
may ever get finally settled; and a positive discovery 
which takes a favorite subject out of the arena of 
literary debate is met with ill-concealed dislike. 
This disposition is the very debauchery of thought. 
But the soul and meaning of thought, abstracted 
from the other elements which accompany it, 
though it may be voluntarily thwarted, can never 
be made to direct itself toward anything but the 
production of belief. Thought in action has for its 
only possible motive the attainment of thought at 
rest; and whatever does not refer to belief is no part 
of the thought itself. 

And what, then, is belief? It is the demi-cadence 
which closes a musical phrase in the symphony of 
our intellectual life. We have seen that it has just 
three properties: First, it is something that we are 
aware of; second, it appeases the irritation of doubt; 
and, third, it involves the establishment in our 
nature of a rule of action, or, say for short, a habit. 
As it appeases the irritation of doubt, which is the 
motive for thinking, thought relaxes, and comes to 
rest for a moment when belief is reached. But, since 
belief is a rule for action, the application of which 
involves further doubt and further thought, at the 
same time that it 1s a stopping-place, it 1s also a new 
starting-place for thought. That is why I have per- 
mitted myself to call it thought at rest, although 
thought is essentially an action. The fma/ upshot of 
thinking ts the exercise of volition, and of this 
thought no longer forms a part; but belief is only a 
stadium of mental action, an effect upon our nature 
due to thought, which will influence future thinking. 

The essence of belief is the establishment of a 
habit, and different beliefs are distinguished by the 
different modes of action to which they give rise. If 
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beliefs do not differ in this respect, if they appease 
the same doubt by producing the same rule of 
action, then no mere differences in the manner of 
consciousness of them can make them different 
beliefs, any more than playing a tune in differ- 
ent keys is playing different tunes. Imaginary dis- 
tinctions are often drawn between beliefs which 
differ only in their mode of expression; — the wran- 
gling which ensues is real enough, however. To 
believe that any objects are arranged as in figure 
12.1, and to believe that they are arranged as in 
figure 12.2, are one and the same belief; yet it is 
conceivable that a man should assert one proposition 
and deny the other. Such false distinctions do as 
much harm as the confusion of beliefs really differ- 
ent, and are among the pitfalls of which we ought 
constantly to beware, especially when we are upon 
metaphysical ground. One singular deception of this 
sort, which often occurs, is to mistake the sensation 
produced by our own unclearness of thought for a 
character of the object we are thinking. Instead of 
perceiving that the obscurity is purely subjective, 
we fancy that we contemplate a quality of the object 
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Figure 12.2 


which is essentially mysterious; and if our concep- 
tion be afterward presented to us in a clear form we 
do not recognize it as the same, owing to the absence 
of the feeling of unintelligibility. So long as this 
deception lasts, it obviously puts an impassable bar- 
rier in the way of perspicuous thinking; so that it 
equally interests the opponents of rational thought 
to perpetuate it, and its adherents to guard against it. 

Another such deception is to mistake a mere 
difference in the grammatical construction of two 
words for a distinction between the ideas they ex- 
press. In this pedantic age, when the general mob of 
writers attend so much more to words than to 
things, this error is common enough. When I just 
said that thought is an action, and that it consists in 
a relation, although a person performs an action but 
not a relation, which can only be the result of an 
action, yet there was no inconsistency in what I said, 
but only a grammatical vagueness. 

From all these sophisms we shall be perfectly safe 
so long as we reflect that the whole function of 
thought is to produce habits of action; and that 
whatever there is connected with a thought, but 
irrelevant to its purpose, is an accretion to it, but 
no part of it. If there be a unity among our sensa- 
tions which has no reference to how we shall act ona 
given occasion, as when we listen to a piece of 
music, why we do not call that thinking. To develop 
its meaning, we have, therefore, simply to deter- 
mine what habits it produces, for what a thing 
means is simply what habits it involves. Now, the 
identity of a habit depends on how it might lead us 
to act, not merely under such circumstances as are 
likely to arise, but under such as might possibly 
occur, no matter how improbable they may be. 
What the habit is depends on when and how it causes 
us to act. As for the when, every stimulus to action is 
derived from perception; as for the how, every pur- 
pose of action is to produce some sensible result. 
Thus, we come down to what is tangible and prac- 
tical, as the root of every real distinction of thought, 
no matter how subtile it may be; and there is no 
distinction of meaning so fine as to consist in any- 
thing but a possible difference of practice. 

To see what this principle leads to, consider in 
the light of it such a doctrine as that of transubstan- 
tiation. The Protestant churches generally hold 
that the elements of the sacrament are flesh and 
blood only in a tropical sense; they nourish our 
souls as meat and the juice of it would our bodies. 
But the Catholics maintain that they are literally 
just that; although they possess all the sensible 
qualities of wafer-cakes and diluted wine. But we 


ean have no concepuion of wine except what may 
enter into a belief, either 


1 ‘That this, that, or the other, is wine; or, 
2 ‘That wine possesses certain properties, 


Such beliefs are nothing but self-notificanons that 
we should, upon occasion, act in regard to such 
things as we believe to be wine according to 
the qualities which we believe wine to possess. 
The occasion of such acuion would be some sensible 
perception, the motive of it to produce some sens- 
ible result. Thus our action has exclusive reference 
to what affects the senses, our habit has the same 
bearing as our action, our belief the same as our 
habit, our conception the same as our belief; and 
we can consequently mean nothing by wine but 
what has certain effects, direct or indirect, upon 
our senses; and to talk of something as having all 
the sensible characters of wine, yet being in reality 
blood, is senseless jargon. Now, it is not my object to 
pursue the theological question; and having used it 
as a logical example I[ drop it, without caring to 
anticipate the theologian’s reply. | only desire to 
point out how impossible it is that we should have 
an idea in our minds which relates to anything but 
conceived sensible effects of things. Our idea of 
anything is our idea of its sensible effects; and if 
we fancy that we have any other we deceive our- 
selves, and mistake a mere sensation accompanying 
the thought for a part of the thought itself. It is 
absurd to say that thought has any meaning unre- 
lated to its only function. It is foolish for Catholics 
and Protestants to fancy themselves in disagreement 
about the elements of the sacrament, if they agree in 
regard to all their sensible effects, here or hereafter. 

It appears, then, that the rule for attaining the 
third grade of clearness of apprehension is as 
follows: Consider what effects, which might con- 
ceivably have practical bearings, we conceive the 
object of our conception to have. Then, our con- 
ception of these effects is the whole of our concep- 
tion of the object. 


Section IV 


Let us now approach the subject of logic, and con- 
sider a conception which particularly concerns it, 
that of reality. Taking clearness in the sense of famil- 
larity, no idea could be clearer than this. Every child 
uses it with perfect confidence, never dreaming that 
he does not understand it. As for clearness in its 
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second grade, however, it would probably puzzle 
most Men, even among those of a reflective turn of 
mind, to give an abstract definition of the real. Yet 
such a definition may perhaps be reached by 
considering the points of difference between reality 
and its opposite, ficuon. A figment 1s a product of 
somebody's nnagination; it has such characters as his 
thought impresses upon it. That whose characters 
are independent of how vou or | think is an external 
reality. There are, however, phenomena within our 
own minds, dependent upon our thought, which are 
at the same time real in the sense that we really think 
them. But though their characters depend on how 
we think, they do not depend on what we think those 
characters to be. Thus, a dream has a real existence as 
a mental phenomenon, if somebody has really 
dreamt it; that he dreamt so and so, does not depend 
on what anybody thinks was dreamt, but is 
completely independent of all opinion on_ the 
subject. On the other hand, considering, not the 
fact of dreaming, but the thing dreamt, it retains its 
peculiarities by virtue of no other fact than that it was 
dreamt to possess them. Thus we may define the real 
as that whose characters are independent of what 
anybody may think them to be. 

But, however satisfactory such a definition may 
be found, it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that it makes the idea of reality perfeetly clear. 
Here, then, let us apply our rules. According to 
them, reality, like every other quality, consists in 
the peculiar sensible effects which things partaking 
of it produce. The only effect which real things 
have is to cause belief, for all the sensations 
which they excite emerge into consciousness in 
the form of beliefs. The question therefore is, how 
is true belief (or belief in the real) distinguished 
from false belief (or belief in fiction). Now, as we 
have seen in the former paper, the ideas of truth 
and falsehood, in their full development, appertain 
exclusively to the scientific method of settling opin- 
ion. A person who arbitrarily chooses the propos- 
itions which he will adopt can use the word truth 
only to emphasize the expression of his determin- 
ation to hold on to his choice. Of course, the 
method of tenacity never prevailed exclusively; 
reason is too natural to men for that. But in the 
literature of the dark ages we find some fine 
examples of it. When Scotus Erigena is comment- 
ing upon a poetical passage in which hellebore is 
spoken of as having caused the death of Socrates, he 
does not hesitate to inform the inquiring reader 
that Helleborus and Scorates were two eminent 
Greek philosophers, and that the latter having 
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been overcome in argument by the former took the 
matter to heart and died of it!"" What sort of an idea 
of truth could a man have who could adopt and 
teach, without the qualification of a perhaps, an 
opinion taken so entirely at random? The real spirit 
of Socrates, who I hope would have been delighted 
to have been “overcome in argument,” because he 
would have learned something by it, is in curious 
contrast with the naive idea of the glossist, for 
whom discussion would seem to have been simply 
a struggle. When philosophy began to awake from 
its long slumber, and before theology completely 
dominated it, the practice seems to have been for 
each professor to seize upon any philosophical po- 
sition he found unoccupied and which seemed a 
strong one, to intrench himself in it, and to sally 
forth from time to time to give battle to the others. 
Thus, even the scanty records we possess of those 
disputes enable us to make out a dozen or more 
opinions held by different teachers at one time 
concerning the question of nominalism and real- 
ism. Read the opening part of the “Historia Cala- 
mitatum” of Abelard, who was certainly as 
philosophical as any of his contemporaries, and 
see the spirit of combat which it breathes.'’ For 
him, the truth is simply his particular stronghold. 
When the method of authority prevailed, the truth 
meant little more than the Catholic faith. All the 
efforts of the scholastic doctors are directed toward 
harmonizing their faith in Aristotle and their faith 
in the Church, and one may search their ponderous 
folios through without finding an argument which 
goes any further. It is noticeable that where differ- 
ent faiths flourish side by side, renegades are looked 
upon with contempt even by the party whose belief 
they adopt; so completely has the idea of loyalty 
replaced that of truth-seeking. Since the time of 
Descartes, the defect in the conception of truth has 
been less apparent. Still, it will sometimes strike a 
scientific man that the philosophers have been less 
intent on finding out what the facts are, than on 
inquiring what belief is most in harmony with their 
system. It is hard to convince a follower of the a 
priori method by adducing facts; but show him that 
an opinion he is defending 1s inconsistent with what 
he has laid down elsewhere, and he will be very apt 


i “Fellebore” refers to a plant of the lily family; 
Socrates actually died from drinking a potion made from 
hemlock; John Scotus Erigena (born AD 810) was a me- 
dieval philosopher. 

Peter Abelard (1079-1142), medieval theologian and 
logician. 


to retract it. These minds do not seem to believe that 
disputation is ever to cease; they seem to think that 
the opinion which is natural for one man is not so for 
another, and that belief will, consequently, never be 
settled. In contenting themselves with fixing their 
own opinions by a method which would lead an- 
other man to a different result, they betray their 
feeble hold of the conception of what truth is. 

On the other hand, all the followers of science are 
fully persuaded that the processes of investigation, 
if only pushed far enough, will give one certain 
solution to every question to which they can be 
applied. One man may investigate the velocity of 
light by studying the transits of Venus and the 
aberration of the stars; another by the oppositions 
of Mars and the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites; a 
third by the method of Fizeau; a fourth by that of 
Foucault; a fifth by the motions of the curves of 
Lissajoux; a sixth, a seventh, an eighth, and a ninth, 
may follow the different methods of comparing the 
measures of statical and dynamical electricity.” 
They may at first obtain different results, but, as 
each perfects his method and his processes, the 
results will move steadily together toward a des- 
tined centre. So with all scientific research. Differ- 
ent minds may set out with the most antagonistic 
views, but the progress of investigation carries 
them by a force outside of themselves to one and 
the same conclusion. This activity of thought by 
which we are carried, not where we wish, but to a 
foreordained goal, is like the operation of destiny. 
No modification of the point of view taken, no 
selection of other facts for study, no natural bent 
of mind even, can enable a man to escape the 
predestinate opinion. This great law is embodied 
in the conception of truth and reality. The opinion 
which is fated’ to be ultimately agreed to by all who 
investigate, is what we mean by the truth, and the 
object represented in this opinion is the real. That 
is the way I would explain reality. 

But it may be said that this view is directly 
opposed to the abstract definition which we have 
given of reality, inasmuch as it makes the characters 
of the real to depend on what is ultimately thought 
about them. But the answer to this is that, on the 
one hand, reality is independent, not necessarily of 
thought in general, but only of what you or I or any 
finite number of men may think about it; and that, 


* Armand-Hippolyte Louis Fizeau (1819-96) and Jean- 
Bernard-Léon Foucault (1819-68) were French physi- 
cists; Jules-Antoine Lissajoux (1822-80) was a French 
mathematician. 


on the other hand, though the object of the final 
opinion depends on what that opinion is, yet what 
that opinion is does not depend on what you or | or 
any man thinks. Our perversity and that of others 
may indefinitely postpone the settlement of opin- 
ion; it mught even conceivably cause an arbitrary 
proposition to be universally accepted as long as the 
human race should last. Yet even that would not 
change the nature of the belief, which alone could 
be the result of investigation carried sufficiently far; 
and if, after the extinction of our race, another 
should arise with faculties and disposition for in- 
vestigation, that true opinion must be the one 
which they would ultimately come to. ‘Truth 
crushed to earth shall rise again,” and the opinion 
which would finally result from investigation does 
not depend on how anybody may actually think. 
But the reality of that which is real does depend on 
the real fact that investigation is destined to lead, at 
last, if continued long enough, to a belief in it. 

But I may be asked what I have to say to all the 
minute facts of history, forgotten never to be re- 
covered, to the lost books of the ancients, to the 
buried secrets. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.“ 
Do these things not really exist because they are 
hopelessly beyond the reach of our knowledge? And 
then, after the universe is dead (according to the 
prediction of some scientists), and all life has ceased 
forever, will not the shock of atoms continue 
though there will be no mind to know it? To this 
I reply that, though in no possible state of know- 
ledge can any number be great enough to express 
the relation between the amount of what rests un- 
known to the amount of the known, yet it is 
unphilosophical to suppose that, with regard to 
any given question (which has any clear meaning), 
investigation would not bring forth a solution of it, 
if it were carried far enough. Who would have said, 
a few years ago, that we could ever know of what 
substances stars are made whose light may have 
been longer in reaching us than the human race 
has existed? Who can be sure of what we shall not 
know in a few hundred years? Who can guess what 
would be the result of continuing the pursuit of 
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science for ten thousand years, with the activity of 
the last hundred? And if it were to go on for a 
mulhon, or a bilhon, or any number of years you 
please, how 1s it possible to say that there is any 
question Which might not ultimately be solved? 

But it may be objected, “Why make so much of 
these remote considerations, especially when it 1s 
your principle that only practical distinctions have 
a meaning?” Well, | must confess that 1t makes very 
little difference whether we say that a stone on the 
bottom of the ocean, in complete darkness, 1s bril- 
liant or not — that is to say, that it probably makes no 
difference, remembering always that that stone may 
be fished up to-morrow. But that there are gems at 
the bottom of the sea, flowers in the untraveled 
desert, etc., are propositions which, like that 
about a diamond being hard when it 1s not pressed, 
concern much more the arrangement of our lan- 
guage than they do the meaning of our ideas. 

It seems to me, however, that we have, by the 
application of our rule, reached so clear an appre- 
hension of what we mean by reality, and of the fact 
which the idea rests on, that we should not, per- 
haps, be making a pretension so presumptuous as it 
would be singular, if we were to offer a metaphys- 
ical theory of existence for universal acceptance 
among those who employ the scientific method of 
fixing belief. However, as metaphysics is a subject 
much more curious than useful, the knowledge of 
which, like that of a sunken reef, serves chiefly to 
enable us to keep clear of it, I will not trouble the 
reader with any more Ontology at this moment. 
I have already been led much further into that 
path than I should have desired; and I have given 
the reader such a dose of mathematics, psychology, 
and all that is most abstruse, that I fear he may 
already have left me, and that what I am now 
writing is for the compositor and proof-reader ex- 
clusively. I trusted to the importance of the subject. 
There is no royal road to logic, and really valuable 
ideas can only be had at the price of close attention. 
But I know that in the matter of ideas the public 
prefer the cheap and nasty; and in my next paper 
I am going to return to the easily intelligible, and 
not wander from it again. The reader who has been 
at the pains of wading through this month’s paper, 
shall be rewarded in the next one by seeing how 
beautifully what has been developed in this tedious 
way can be applied to the ascertainment of the rules 
of scientific reasoning.” 
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We have, hitherto, not crossed the threshold 
of scientific logic. It is certainly important to 
know how to make our ideas clear, but they may 
be ever so clear without being true. How to 
make them so, we have next to study. How to give 
birth to those vital and procreative ideas which 


Author’s Note 


1 Fate means merely that which is sure to come true, 
and can nohow be avoided. It is a superstition to 
suppose that a certain sort of events are ever fated, 


multiply into a thousand forms and diffuse them- 
selves everywhere, advancing civilization and 
making the dignity of man, is an art not yet reduced 
to rules, but of the secret of which the history of 
science affords some hints. 


and it is another to suppose that the word fate can 
never be freed from its superstitious taint. We are all 
fated to die. 
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“On Truth and Lies in a Nonmoral 


Sense’”’ 
“The Madman” 


“How the ‘True World’ Finally Became 


a Fable”’ 


The Dionysian World* 


Friedrich Nietzsche 


A student of ancient languages by trade and a 
philosopher by predilection, Friedrich Nietzsche 
(1844-1900) was a unique and misunderstood 
genius. Retiring in ill health from his only univer- 
sity post aged 34, he wrote feverishly in relative 
isolation until becoming insane eleven years 
later. Nietzsche's concern was nothing less than 
the conditions of health, greatness, and sickness 
in human cultures. He was deeply critical of 
Judeo-Christian civilization, which he saw as des- 
troying the health of Western humanity by under- 
mining human instincts through a_ slavish, 
nihilistic belief in the unreality of this world and 
the promise of happiness in the next. Nietzsche 
was one of the first to foresee the waning of Chris- 
tianity in an increasingly secular Europe, and fam- 
ously coined the phrase “God is dead.” He pressed 
this critique to a remarkable denial of the very 
concept of truth - “truthfulness” being a prime 
Christian value. Nietzsche's notion of a future 
“overman,’ the authentic individual of the post- 
Christian era, was later embraced by the Nazis (al- 
though nothing could be more foreign to 
Nietzsche than a mass, collectivist movement). 
Nietzsche's radical critique of metaphysics, the 
unity of the self, and of truth, make him the god- 
father of postmodernism. 


“On Truth and Lies ina 
Nonmoral Sense’”’' 


Once upon a time, in some out of the way corner of 
that universe which is dispersed into numberless 
‘The German term in the ttle translated here as ‘*non- 
moral,” aussermoralischen, could be, and has been, also 
translated as “‘super-” or ‘‘extra-”’ moral. 


Friedrich Nietzsche: [A] “OnTruth and Lies in a Non- 
moral Sense,” pp. 79-91 from Philosophy and Truth 
(ed. Daniel Brazeale). New York: Humanities Press, 
1979; [B] “The Madman” from The Gay Science (trans. 
and ed. Walter Kaufmann), Part Three, section 
125, pp. 181-2. New York: Vintage, 1974; [C] “How 
the True World Finally Became a Fable,” from Twilight 
of the Idols, reproduced in The Portable Nietzsche 
(trans. and ed. Walter Kaufmann), pp. 485-6. New 
York: Viking, 1968; [D] The Dionysian World,* para. 
1067, pp. 449-50 from The Will to Power (trans. 
Walter Kaufmann and R. J. Hollingdale, edited with 
commentary by Walter Kaufmann). New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1967. * Note that the title given to this 
fourthsectionis this volume editor's not Nietzsche's. 
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twinkling solar systems, there was a star upon 
which clever beasts invented knowing. That was 
the most arrogant and mendacious minute of 
“world history,” but nevertheless, it was only a 
minute. After nature had drawn a few breaths, the 
star cooled and congealed, and the clever beasts had 
to die. — One might invent such a fable, and yet he 
still would not have adequately illustrated how 
miserable, how shadowy and transient, how aimless 
and arbitrary the human intellect looks within 
nature. There were eternities during which it did 
not exist. And when it is all over with the human 
intellect, nothing will have happened. For this in- 
tellect has no additional mission which would lead it 
beyond human life. Rather, it is human, and only its 
possessor and begetter takes it so solemnly — as 
though the world’s axis turned within it. But if we 
could communicate with the gnat, we would learn 
that he likewise flies through the air with the same 
solemnity, that he feels the flying center of the 
universe within himself. There is nothing so repre- 
hensible and unimportant in nature that it would 
not immediately swell up like a balloon at the 
slightest puff of this power of knowing. And just 
as every porter wants to have an admirer, so even 
the proudest of men, the philosopher, supposes that 
he sees on all sides the eyes of the universe telescop- 
ically focused upon his action and thought. 

It is remarkable that this was brought about by 
the intellect, which was certainly allotted to these 
most unfortunate, delicate, and ephemeral beings 
merely as a device for detaining them a minute 
within existence. For without this addition they 
would have every reason to flee this existence as 
quickly as Lessing’s son." The pride connected with 
knowing and sensing lies like a blinding fog over 
the eyes and senses of men, thus deceiving them 
concerning the value of existence. For this pride 
contains within itself the most flattering estimation 
of the value of knowing. Deception is the most 
general effect of such pride, but even its most 
particular effects contain within themselves some- 
thing of the same deceitful character. 

As a means for the preserving of the individual, 
the intellect unfolds its principal powers in dissimu- 
lation, which is the means by which weaker, less 
robust individuals preserve themselves — since they 
have been denied the chance to wage the battle for 
existence with horns or with the sharp teeth of 


*  Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-81), German 
dramatist and philosopher, whose son died the day he 
was born. 


beasts of prey. This art of dissimulation reaches its 
peak in man. Deception, flattering, lying, deluding, 
talking behind the back, putting up a false front, 
living in borrowed splendor, wearing a mask, hiding 
behind convention, playing a role for others and for 
oneself — in short, a continuous fluttering around 
the solitary flame of vanity — is so much the rule and 
the law among men that there is almost nothing 
which is less comprehensible than how an honest 
and pure drive for truth could have arisen among 
them. They are deeply immersed in illusions and in 
dream images; their eyes merely glide over the 
surface of things and see ‘“‘forms.”’ Their senses 
nowhere lead to truth; on the contrary, they are 
content to receive stimuli and, as it were, to engage 
in a groping game on the backs of things. Moreover, 
man permits himself to be deceived in his dreams 
every night of his life. His moral sentiment does not 
even make an attempt to prevent this, whereas there 
are supposed to be men who have stopped snoring 
through sheer will power. What does man actually 
know about himself? Is he, indeed, ever able to 
perceive himself completely, as if laid out in a 
lighted display case? Does nature not conceal most 
things from him — even concerning his own body — 
in order to confine and lock him within a proud, 
deceptive consciousness, aloof from the coils of the 
bowels, the rapid flow of the blood stream, and the 
intricate quivering of the fibers! She threw away the 
key. And woe to that fatal curiosity which might one 
day have the power to peer out and down through a 
crack in the chamber of consciousness and then 
suspect that man is sustained in the indifference of 
his ignorance by that which is pitiless, greedy, in- 
satiable, and murderous — as if hanging in dreams on 
the back of a tiger. Given this situation, where in the 
world could the drive for truth have come from? 
Insofar as the individual wants to maintain him- 
self against other individuals, he will under natural 
circumstances employ the intellect mainly for dis- 
simulation. But at the same time, from boredom 
and necessity, man wishes to exist socially and with 
the herd; therefore, he needs to make peace and 
strives accordingly to banish from his world at least 
the most flagrant bellum omni contra omnes." This 
peace treaty brings in its wake something which 
appears to be the first step toward acquiring that 
puzzling truth drive: to wit, that which shall count 
as “truth” from now on is established. That is to 
say, a uniformly valid and binding designation is 
invented for things, and this legislation of language 
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hkewise establishes the first laws of truth. For the 
contrast between truth and he arises here for the 
first ume. The har is a person who uses the valid 
designations, the words, in order to make some- 
thing which is unreal appear to be real. He says, for 
example, “Tam rich,” when the proper designation 
for his condinon would be “poor.” He misuses 
fixed conventions by means of arbitrary substitu- 
tions or even reversals of names. If he does this ina 
selfish and moreover harmful manner, society will 
cease to trust him and will thereby exclude him. 
What men avoid by excluding the har is not so 
much being defrauded as it is being harmed by 
means of fraud. Thus, even at this stage, what 
they hate is basically not deception itself, but rather 
the unpleasant, hated consequences of certain sorts 
of deception. It is in a similarly restricted sense that 
man now wants nothing but truth: he desires the 
pleasant, life-preserving consequences of truth. He 
is indifferent toward pure knowledge which has no 
consequences; toward those truths which are pos- 
sibly harmful and destructive he is even hostilely 
inclined. And besides, what about these linguistic 
conventions themselves? Are they perhaps prod- 
ucts of knowledge, that is, of the sense of truth? 
Are designations congruent with things? Is lan- 
guage the adequate expression of all realities? 

It is only by means of forgetfulness that man can 
ever reach the point of fancying himself to possess a 
“truth” of the grade just indicated. If he will not be 
satisfied with truth in the form of tautology, that is 
to say, if he will not be content with empty husks, 
then he will always exchange truths for illusions. 
What 1s a word? It is the copy in sound of a nerve 
stimulus. But the further inference from the nerve 
stimulus to a cause outside of us is already the result 
of a false and unjustifiable application of the 
principle of sufficient reason.’* If truth alone had 
been the deciding factor in the genesis of language, 
and if the standpoint of certainty had been decisive 
for designations, then how could we still dare to say 
‘the stone is hard,” as if ‘chard’? were something 
otherwise familiar to us, and not merely a totally 
subjective stimulation! We _ separate things 
according to gender, designating the tree as mascu- 
line and the plant as feminine.© What arbitrary 
assignments! How far this oversteps the canons of 


' The “principle of sufficient reason,” formulated by 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716), held that every 
factual truth must be supported by a sufficient reason. 
“Nietzsche is referring to the German language’s gen- 
der assignment of nouns. 
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certamty! We speak of a ‘snake’: this designation 
touches only upon its ability to twist itself and 
could therefore also fit a worm. What arbitrary 
differentiuations! What one-sided preferences, first 
for this, then for that property of a thing! The 
various languages placed side by side show that 
with words it is never a question of truth, never a 
question of adequate expression, otherwise, there 
would not be so many languages. The “thing in 
self’ (which is precisely what the pure truth, apart 
from any of its consequences, would be) is hkewise 
something quite incomprehensible to the creator of 
language and something not in the least worth 
striving for. This creator only designates the rela- 
tions of things to men, and for expressing these 
relations he lays hold of the boldest metaphors. 
To begin with, a nerve stimulus is transferred into 
an image: first metaphor. The image, in turn, is 
imitated in a sound; second metaphor. And each 
time there is a complete overleaping of one sphere, 
right into the middle of an entirely new and differ- 
ent one. One can imagine a man who 1s totally deaf 
and has never had a sensation of sound and music. 
Perhaps such a person will gaze with astonishment 
at Chladni’s sound figures:”’ perhaps he will dis- 
cover their causes in the vibrations of the string and 
will now swear that he must know what men mean 
by “sound.” It is this way with all of us concerning 
language: we believe that we know something about 
the things themselves when we speak of trees, 
colors, snow, and flowers; and yet we possess noth- 
ing but metaphors for things — metaphors which 
correspond in no way to the original entities. In the 
same way that the sound appears as a sand figure, so 
the mysterious X of the thing in itself first appears 
as a nerve stimulus, then as an image, and finally as 
a sound. Thus the genesis of language does not 
proceed logically in any case, and al] the material 
within and with which the man of truth, the scien- 
tist, and the philosopher later work and build, if not 
derived from never-never land, is at least not de- 
rived from the essence of things. 

In particular, let us further consider the forma- 
tion of concepts. Every word instantly becomes a 
concept precisely insofar as it is not supposed to 
serve as a reminder of the unique and entirely 
individual original experience to which it owes its 
origin; but rather, a word becomes a concept insofar 
as it simultaneously has to fit countless more or less 
‘' Ernst Chladni, German physicist who studied the 
speed of sound with vibrating rods in the late eighteenth 
century. 
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similar cases ~ which means, purely and simply, 
cases which are never equal and thus altogether 
unequal. Every concept arises from the equation 
of unequal things. Just as it is certain that one leaf is 
never totally the same as another, so it is certain that 
the concept “‘leaf”’ is formed by arbitrarily discard- 
ing these individual differences and by forgetting 
the distinguishing aspects. This awakens the idea 
that, in addition to the leaves, there exists in nature 
the “leaf”: the original model according to which 
all the leaves were perhaps woven, sketched, meas- 
ured, colored, curled, and painted — but by incom- 
petent hands, so that no specimen has turned out to 
be a correct, trustworthy, and faithful likeness of 
the original model. We call a person “‘honest,” and 
then we ask “why has he behaved so honestly 
today?” Our usual answer is, ‘‘on account of his 
honesty.” Honesty! This in turn means that the leaf 
is the cause of the leaves. We know nothing what- 
soever about an essential quality called ‘“thonesty”’; 
but we do know of countless individualized and 
consequently unequal actions which we equate by 
omitting the aspects in which they are unequal and 
which we now designate as “honest” actions. 
Finally we formulate from them a qualitas occulta" 
which has the name ‘“‘honesty.”> We obtain the 
concept, as we do the form, by overlooking what 
is individual and actual; whereas nature is ac- 
quainted with no forms and no concepts, and like- 
wise with no species, but only with an X which 
remains inaccessible and undefinable for us. For 
even our contrast between individual and species 
is something anthropomorphic and does not origin- 
ate in the essence of things; although we should not 
presume to claim that this contrast does not corres- 
pond to the essence of things: that would of course 
be a dogmatic assertion and, as such, would be just 
as indemonstrable as its opposite. 

What then is truth? A movable host of meta- 
phors, metonymies, and anthropomorphisms: in 
short, a sum of human relations which have been 
poetically and rhetorically intensified, transferred, 
and embellished, and which, after long usage, seem 
to a people to be fixed, canonical, and binding. 
Truths are illusions which we have forgotten are 
illusions; they are metaphors that have become 
worn out and have been drained of sensuous force, 
coins which have lost their embossing and are now 
considered as metal and no longer as coins. 

We still do not yet know where the drive for 
truth comes from. For so far we have heard only 
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of the duty which society imposes in order to exist: 
to be truthful means to employ the usual meta- 
phors. Thus, to express it morally, this is the duty 
to lie according to a fixed convention, to lie with the 
herd and in a manner binding upon everyone. Now 
man of course forgets that this is the way things 
stand for him. Thus he lies in the manner indicated, 
unconsciously and in accordance with habits which 
are centuries’ old; and precisely by means of 
this unconsciousness and forgetfulness he arrives at 
his sense of truth. From the sense that one is 
obliged to designate one thing as “red,” another 
as “‘cold,” and a third as “mute,” therebarises’a 
moral impulse in regard to truth. The venerability, 
reliability, and utility of truth is something which a 
person demonstrates for himself from the contrast 
with the liar, whom no one trusts and everyone 
excludes. As a “‘rational” being, he now places his 
behavior under the control of abstractions. He will 
no longer tolerate being carried away by sudden 
impressions, by intuitions. First he universalizes 
all these impressions into less colorful, cooler con- 
cepts, so that he can entrust the guidance of his life 
and conduct to them. Everything which distin- 
guishes man from the animals depends upon this 
ability to volatilize perceptual metaphors in a 
schema, and thus to dissovle an image into a con- 
cept. For something 1s possible in the realm of these 
schemata which could never be achieved with 
the vivid first impressions: the construction of a 
pyramidal order according to castes and degrees, 
the creation of a new world of laws, privileges, 
subordinations, and clearly marked boundaries — a 
new world, one which now confronts that other 
vivid world of first impressions as more solid, 
more universal, better known, and more human 
than the immediately perceived world, and thus as 
the regulative and imperative world. Whereas each 
perceptual metaphor is individual and without 
equals and is therefore able to elude all classifica- 
tion, the great edifice of concepts displays the rigid 
regularity of a Roman columbarium™ and exhales 
in logic that strength and coolness which is charac- 
teristic of mathematics. Anyone who has felt this 
cool breath will hardly believe that even the concept 
— which is as bony, foursquare, and transposable 
as a die — is nevertheless merely the residue of a 
metaphor, and that the illusion which is involved 
in the artistic transference of a nerve stimulus 
into images is, if not the mother, then the grand- 
mother of every single concept. But in this concep- 
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tual crap game “truth” means using every die in 
the designated manner, counting its spots accur- 
ately, fashioning the rght categories, and never 
violating the order of caste and class rank. Just as 
the Romans and Etruscans cut up the heavens 
with rigid mathematical lines and confined a god 
within each of the spaces thereby delimited, as 
within a femp/um,'* so every people has a similarly 
mathematically divided conceptual heaven above 
themselves and henceforth thinks that truth 
demands that each conceptual god be sought only 
within jis own sphere. Here one may certainty 
admire man as a mighty genius of construction, 
who succeeds in piling up an infinitely complicated 
dome of concepts upon an unstable foundation, 
and, as it were, on running water. Of course, in 
order to be supported by such a foundation, his 
construction must be like one constructed of 
spiders’ webs: delicate enough to be carried along 
by the waves, strong enough not to be blown apart 
by every wind. As a genius of construction man 
raises himself far above the bee in the following 
way: whereas the bee builds with wax that he 
gathers from nature, man builds with the far more 
delicate conceptual material which he first has to 
manufacture from himself. In this he is greatly to be 
admired, but not on account of his drive for truth or 
for pure knowledge of things. When someone hides 
something behind a bush and looks for it again in 
the same place and finds it there as well, there is not 
much to praise in such seeking and finding. Yet this 
is how matters stand regarding seeking and finding 
“truth” within the realm of reason. If I make up 
the definition of a mammal, and then, after inspect- 
ing a camel, declare “look, a mammal,” I have 
indeed brought a truth to light in this way, but it 
is a truth of limited value. That is to say, it is a 
thoroughly anthropomorphic truth which contains 
not a single point which would be “true in itself?’ or 
really and universally valid apart from man. At 
bottom, what the investigator of such truths is 
seeking 1s only the metamorphosis of the world 
into man. He strives to understand the world as 
something analogous to man, and at best he 
achieves by his struggles the feeling of assimilation. 
Similar to the way in which astrologers considered 
the stars to be in man’s service and connected 
with his happiness and sorrow, such an investigator 
considers the entire universe in connection with 
man: the entire universe as the infinitely fractured 
echo of one original sound — man; the entire 
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universe as the infinitely multuphed copy of one 
original picture = man. His method 1s to treat 
man as the measure of all things but in doing so he 
again proceeds from the error of belreving that he has 
these things [which he intends to measure] imme- 
diately before him as mere objects. He forgets that 
the original perceptual metaphors are metaphors 
and takes them to be the things themselves. 

Only by forgetting this primitive world of meta- 
phor can one live with any repose, security, and 
consistency: only by means of the petrification 
and coagulation of a mass of images which origin- 
ally streamed from the primal faculty of human 
imagination like a fiery liquid, only in the invincible 
faith that ft/s sun, this window, this table is a 
truth in itself, in short, only by forgetting that he 
himself is an artistically creating subject, does man 
live with any repose, security, and consisteney. 
If but for an instant he could escape from the 
prison walls of this faith, his “‘self consciousness” 
would be immediately destroyed. It is even a diffi- 
eult thing for him to admit to himself that the 
insect or the bird pereeives an entirely different 
world from the one that man does, and that the 
question of which of these perceptions of the world 
is the more correct One is quite meaningless, for 
this would have to have been decided previously in 
accordance with the criterion of the correct percep- 
tion, which means, in accordance with a criterion 
which ts not available. But in any case it seems to me 
that “the correct perception” — which would mean 
“the adequate expression of an object in the sub- 
ject” — is a contradictory impossibility. For be- 
absolutely different 
between subject and object, there 1s no causality, 
no correetness, and no expression; there is, at most, 
an aesthetic relation: | mean, a suggestive transfer- 
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ence, a stammering translation into a completely 
foreign tongue — for which there is required, in any 
case, a freely inventive intermediate sphere and 
mediating force. “‘Apearanee” is a word that con- 
tains many temptations, which is why [| avoid it as 
much as possible. For it is not true that the essence 
of things ‘‘appears” in the empirical world. A 
painter without hands who wished to express in 
song the picture before his mind would, by means 
of this substitution of spheres, still reveal more 
about the essence of things than does the empirical 
world. Even the relationship of a nerve stimulus to 
the gencrated image is not a necessary one. But 
when the same image has been generated millions 
of times and has been handed down for many 
generations and finally appears on the same occa- 
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sion every time for all mankind, then it acquires at 
last the same meaning for men it would have if it 
were the sole necessary image and if the relation- 
ship of the original nerve stimulus to the generated 
image were a strictly causal one. In the same 
manner, an eternally repeated dream would 
certainly be felt and judged to be reality. But the 
hardening and congealing of a metaphor guarantees 
absolutely nothing concerning its necessity and 
exclusive justification. 

Every person who is familiar with such consider- 
ations has no doubt felt a deep mistrust of all ideal- 
ism of this sort: just as often as he has quite clearly 
convinced himself of the eternal consistency, omni- 
presence, and infallibility of the laws of nature. He 
has concluded that so far as we can penetrate here — 
from the telescopic heights to the microscopic 
depths — everything is secure, complete, infinite, 
regular, and without any gaps. Science will be able 
to dig successfully in this shaft forever, and all the 
things that are discovered will harmonize with and 
not contradict each other. How little does this re- 
semble a product of the imagination, for if it were 
such, there should be some place where the illusion 
and unreality can be divined. Against this, the 
following must be said: if each of us had a different 
kind of sense perception — if we could only perceive 
things now as a bird, now as a worm, now as a plant, 
or if one of us saw a stimulus as red, another as blue, 
while a third even heard the same stimulus as a 
sound — then no one would speak of such a regularity 
of nature, rather, nature would be grasped only as a 
creation which is subjective in the highest degree. 
After all, what is a law of nature as such for us? We 
are not acquainted with it in itself, but only with its 
effects, which means in its relation to other laws of 
nature — which, in turn, are known to us only as sums 
of relations. Therefore all these relations always 
refer again to others and are thoroughly incompre- 
hensible to us in their essence. All that we actually 
know about these laws of nature is what we ourselves 
bring to them — time and space, and therefore rela- 
tionships of succession and number. But everything 
marvelous about the laws of nature, everything that 
quite astonishes us therein and seems to demand our 
explanation, everything that might lead us to dis- 
trust idealism: all this is completely and solely con- 
tained within the mathematical strictness and 
inviolability of our representations of time and 
space. But we produce these representations in and 
from ourselves with the same necessity with which 
the spider spins. If we are forced to comprehend all 
things only under these forms, then it ceases to be 


amazing that in all things we actually comprehend 
nothing but these forms. For they must all bear 
within themselves the laws of number, and it is 
precisely number which is most astonishing in 
things. All that conformity to law, which impresses 
us so much in the movement of the stars and in 
chemical processes, coincides at bottom with those 
properties which we bring to things. Thus it is we 
who impress ourselves in this way. In conjunction 
with this, it of course follows that the artistic process 
of metaphor formation with which every sensation 
begins in us already presupposes these forms and 
thus occurs within them. The only way in which the 
possibility of subsequently constructing a new con- 
ceptual edifice from metaphors themselves can be 
explained is by the firm persistence of these original 
forms. That is to say, this conceptual edifice is an 
imitation of temporal, spatial, and numerical rela- 
tionships in the domain of metaphor. 


2 


We have seen how it is originally /anguage which 
works on the construction of concepts, a labor taken 
over in later ages by science. Just as the bee simul- 
taneously constructs cells and fills them with 
honey, so science works unceasingly on this great 
columbarium of concepts, the graveyard of percep- 
tions. It is always building new, higher stories and 
shoring up, cleaning, and renovating the old cells; 
above all, it takes pains to fill up this monstrously 
towering framework and to arrange therein the 
entire empirical world, which is to say, the anthro- 
pomorphic world. Whereas the man of action binds 
his life to reason and its concepts so that he will not 
be swept away and lost, the scientific investigator 
builds his hut right next to the tower of science so 
that he will be able to work on it and to find shelter 
for himself beneath those bulwarks which presently 
exist. And he requires shelter, for there are frightful 
powers which continuously break in upon him, 
powers which oppose scientific ‘‘truth” with com- 
pletely different kinds of “truths” which bear on 
their shields the most varied sorts of emblems. 
The drive toward the formation of metaphors is 
the fundamental human drive which one cannot for 
a single instant dispense with in thought, for one 
would thereby dispense with man himself. This 
drive is not truly vanquished and scarcely subdued 
by the fact that a regular and rigid new world is 
constructed as its prison from its own ephemeral 
products, the concepts. It seeks a new realm and 


another channel for its activity, and it finds this in 
myth and in art generally. ‘Vhis drive continually 
confuses the conceptual categories and cells by 
bringing forward new transferences, metaphors, 
and metonymies. It continually manifests an ardent 
desire to refashion the world which presents itself 
to waking man, so that it will be as colorful, irregu- 
lar, lacking in results and coherence, charming, and 
eternally new as the world of dreams. Indeed, it is 
only by means of the rigid and regular web of 
concepts that the waking man clearly sees that he 
is awake; and it is precisely because of this that 
he sometimes thinks that he must be dreaming 
when this web of concepts is torn by art. Pascal 1s 
right in maintaining that if the same dream came to 
us every night we would be just as occupied with it 
as we are with the things that we sce every day. “Ifa 
workman were sure to dream for twelve straight 
hours every night that he was king,” said Pascal, “‘! 
believe that he would be just as happy as a king who 
dreamt for twelve hours every night that he was a 
workman.””* In fact, because of the way that myth 
takes it for granted that miracles are always 
happening, the waking life of a mythically inspired 
people — the ancient Greeks, for instance — more 
closely resembles a dream than it does the waking 
world of a scientifically disenchanted thinker. 
When every tree can suddenly speak as a nymph, 
when a god in the shape of a bull can drag away 
maidens, when even the goddess Athena herself is 
suddenly seen in the company of Peisistratus driving 
through the market place of Athens with a beautiful 
team of horses — and this is what the honest 
Athenian believed — then, as in a dream, anything 
is possible at each moment, and all of nature swarms 
around man as if it were nothing but a masquerade of 
the gods, who were merely amusing themselves by 
deceiving men in all these shapes. 

But man has an invincible inclination to allow 
himself to be deceived and is, as it were, enchanted 
with happiness when the rhapsodist tells him epic 
fables as if they were true, or when the actor in the 
theater acts more royally than any real king. So long 
as it is able to deceive without :mjuring, that master of 
deception, the intellect, is free; it is released from its 
former slavery and celebrates its Saturnalia. It is 
never more luxuriant, richer, prouder, more clever 
and more daring. With creative pleasure it throws 


“Blaise Pascal (1623-62), Pensées, number 386. 

2 According to Herodotus, the tyrant Peisistratus 
(600-527 BC) entered Athens accompanied by a woman 
dressed as the goddess Athena. 


“On Truth and Lies in a Nonmoral Sense”’ 


metaphors mto confusion and displaces the bound- 
ary stones of abstractions, so that, for example, 1 
designates the stream as “the moving path which 
carries man where he would otherwise walk.”’ The 
intellect has now thrown the token of bondage from 
itself. At other times it endeavors, with gloomy 
officiousness, to Show the way and to demonstrate 
the tools toa poor individual who covets existence; it 
is hke a servant who goes in search of booty and prey 
for his master. But now it has become the master and 
it dares to wipe from its face the expression of 
indigence. In comparison with its previous conduct, 
everything that it now does bears the mark of dis- 
simulation, just as that previous conduct did of 
distortion. The free intellect copies human life, but 
it considers this hfe to be something good and seems 
to be quite satisfied with it. That immense frame- 
work and planking of concepts to which the needy 
man clings his whole life long in order to preserve 
himself is nothing but a scaffolding and toy for the 
most audacious feats of the liberated intellect. And 
when it smashes this framework to pieces, throws it 
into confusion, and puts it back together in an ironic 
fashion, pairing the most alien things and separating 
the closest, it is demonstrating that it has no need of 
these makeshifts of indigence and that it will now be 
guided by intuitions rather than by concepts. There 
is no regular path which leads from these intuitions 
into the land of ghostly schemata, the land of ab- 
stractions. There exists no word for these intuitions; 
when man sees them he grows dumb, or else he 
speaks only in forbidden metaphors and in un- 
heard-of combinations of concepts. He does this so 
that by shattering and mocking the old conceptual 
barriers he may at least correspond creatively to the 
impression of the powerful present intuition. 
There are ages in which the rational man and the 
intuitive man stand side by side, the one in fear of 
intuition, the other with scorn for abstraction. The 
latter is just as irrational as the former is inartistic. 
They both desire to rule over life: the former, by 
knowing how to meet his principal needs by means 
of foresight, prudence, and regularity; the latter, by 
disregarding these needs and, as an “overjoyed 
hero,” counting as real only that life which has 
been disguised as illusion and beauty. Whenever, 
as was perhaps the case in ancient Greece, the intui- 
tive man handles his weapons more authoritatively 
and victoriously than his opponent, then, under 
favorable circumstances, a culture can take shape 
and art’s mastery over life can be established. All the 
manifestations of such a life will be accompanied by 
this dissimulation, this disavowal of indigence, this 
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glitter of metaphorical intuitions, and, in general, 
this immediacy of deception: neither the house, nor 
the gait, nor the clothes, nor the clay jugs give 
evidence of having been invented because ofa press- 
ing need. It seems as if they were all intended to 
express an exalted happiness, an Olympian cloud- 
lessness, and, as it were, a playing with seriousness. 
The man who is guided by concepts and abstrac- 
tions only succeeds by such means in warding off 
misfortune, without ever gaining any happiness for 
himself from these abstractions. And while he aims 
for the greatest possible freedom from pain, the 
intuitive man, standing in the midst of a culture, 
already reaps from his intuition a harvest of con- 
tinually inflowing illumination, cheer, and redemp- 
tion — in addition to obtaining a defense against 
misfortune. To be sure, he suffers more intensely, 
when he suffers; he even suffers more frequently, 
since he does not understand how to learn from 
experience and keeps falling over and over again 
into the same ditch. He is then just as irrational in 
sorrow as he is in happiness: he cries aloud and will 
not be consoled. How differently the stoical man 
who learns from experience and governs himself by 
concepts is affected by the same misfortunes! This 
man, who at other times seeks nothing but sincerity, 
truth, freedom from deception, and protection 
against ensnaring surprise attacks, now executes a 
masterpiece of deception: he executes his master- 
piece of deception in misfortune, as the other type of 
man executes his in times of happiness. He wears no 
quivering and changeable human face, but, as it 
were, a mask with dignified, symmetrical features. 
He does not cry; he does not even alter his voice. 
When a real storm cloud thunders above him, he 
wraps himself in his cloak, and with slow steps he 
walks from beneath it. 


“The Madman” 


Have vou not heard of that madman who lit a lantern 
in the bright morning hours, ran to the market 
place, and cried incessantly: “I seek God! I seek 
God!” — As many of those who did not believe in 
God were standing around just then, he provoked 
much laughter. Has he got lost? asked one. Did he 
lose his way like a child? asked another. Or is he 
hiding? Is he afraid of us? Has he gone on a voyage? 
emigrated? — Thus they velled and laughed. 

The madman jumped into their midst and 
pierced them with his eves. ‘Whither is God?” he 


cried; “I will tell you. We have killed him — you and 
I. All of us are his murderers. But how did we do 
this? How could we drink up the sea? Who gave us 
the sponge to wipe away the entire horizon? What 
were we doing when we unchained this earth from 
its sun? Whither is it moving now? Whither are we 
moving? Away from all suns? Are we not plunging 
continually? Backward, sideward, forward, in all 
directions? Is there still any up or down? Are we 
not straying as through an infinite nothing? Do we 
not feel the breath of empty space? Has it not 
become colder? Is not night continually closing in 
on us? Do we not need to light lanterns in the 
morning? Do we hear nothing as yet of the noise 
of the gravediggers who are burying God? Do we 
smell nothing as yet of the divine decomposition? 
Gods, too, decompose. God is dead. God remains 
dead. And we have killed him. 

‘How shall we comfort ourselves, the murderers 
of all murderers? What was holiest and mightiest of 
all that the world has yet owned has bled to death 
under our knives: who will wipe this blood off us? 
What water is there for us to clean ourselves? What 
festivals of atonement, what sacred games shall we 
have to invent? Is not the greatness of this deed too 
great for us? Must we ourselves not become gods 
simply to appear worthy of it? There has never been 
a greater deed; and whoever is born after us — for 
the sake of this deed he will belong to a higher 
history than all history hitherto.” 

Here the madman fell silent and looked again 
at his listeners; and they, too, were silent and stared 
at him in astonishment. At last he threw his lantern 
on the ground, and it broke into pieces and went 
out. “I have come too early,” he said then; “‘my time 
is not yet. This tremendous event is still on its way, 
still wandering; it has not yet reached the ears of 
men. Lightning and thunder require time; the light 
of the stars requires time; deeds, though done, still 
require time to be seen and heard. This deed is still 
more distant from them than the most distant stars 
—and yet they have done it themselves.” 

It has been related further that on the same day 
the madman forced his way into several churches 
and there struck up his requiem aeternam deo. Led 
out and called to account, he is said always 
to have replied nothing but: ““What after all are 
these churches now if they are not the tombs and 
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sepulchers of God 
' A “requiem” is a Latin prayer for the dead, in which 
eternal rest (requiem aeternam) is asked for the deceased. 
Here it is being asked for God (deo). 


The History of an Error 


I]. The true world ~ attainable for the sage, the 
pious, the virtuous man, he lives in it, Ae os if 

(The oldest form of the idea, relatively sensible, 
simple, and persuasive. A circumlocunon for the 
sentence, “1, Plato, am the truth.’’) 

2. The true world — unattainable for now, but 
pronused for the sage, the pious, the virtuous man 
(“for the sinner who repents”’). 

(Progress of the idea: it becomes more subtle, 
insnhous, incomprehensible — i becomes female, it 
becomes Christian. )' 

3. The true world 


strable, unpromisable; but the very thought of it 


unattainable, indemon- 


a consolation, an obligation, an imperative. 

(At bottom, the old sun, but seen through mist 
and skepticism. The idea has become elusive, pale, 
Nordic, Konigsbergian.)" 

4. The true world — unattainable? At any rate, 
unattained. And being unattained, also unknown. 
Consequently, not consoling, redeeming, or obli- 
gating: how could something unknown obligate us? 

(Gray morning. The first vawn of reason. The 
cockcrow of positivism.) 

5. The “true” world — an idea which ts no longer 
good for anything, not even obligating — an idea 
which has become useless and superfluous — conse- 
quently, a refuted idea: let us abolish it! 

(Bright day; breakfast; return of bon sens" and 
cheerfulness; Plato's embarrassed blush; pande- 
monium of all free spirits.) 

6. The true world — we have abolished. What 
world has remained? The apparent one perhaps? 
But no! With the true world we have also abolished the 
apparent one. 

(Noon; moment of the briefest shadow; end of 
the longest error; high point 


INCIPIT ZARATHUSTRA.)” 


of humanity; 


Nietzsche regarded women as fundamentally menda- 
cious. 
"Kant lived in Konigsberg, Prussia. 
™ Good sense. 
wv ‘ 


“Zarathustra begins,”’ referring to Nietzsche's own 


book Thus Spoke Zarathustra. 


“How the ‘Tru@ World Finally Became 4 Fable 


The Dionysian World’ 


And do you know what “the world” 1% to me’ Shall 
I show it to you in my mirror? This world: a 
monster of energy, without beginning, without 
end; a firm, iron magnitude of force that does 
not grow bigger or smaller, that docs not expend 
itself but only transforms itself, as a whole, of 
unalterable size, a household without expenses or 
losses, but hkewiase without imcrease or income, 
enclosed by “nothingness” as by o boundary, not 
something blurry or wasted, not something end- 
lessly extended, but set in a definite space as a 
definite torce, and not a space that might be 
“empty” here or there, but rather as force through- 
out, asa play of forces and waves of forces, at the 
same time one and many, increasing here and at 
the same time decreasing there, a sea of forces 
flowing and rushing together, eternally changing, 
eternally flooding back, with tremendous years of 
recurrence, with an ebb and a tlood of 11s torms,; out 
of the simplest forms striving toward the most 
complex, out of the stillest, most rigid, coldest 
forms toward the hottest, most turbulent, most 
self-contradictory, and then again returning home 
to the simple out of this abundance, out of the play 
of contradictions back to the joy of concord, stll 
affirming itself in this uniformity of its courses and 
its years, blessing itself as that which must return 
eternally," as a becoming that knows no satiety, no 
disgust, no weariness: this, my Dionysian world 
of the eternally self-creating, the eternally self- 
destroying, this mystery world of the twofold vo- 
luptuous delight, my ‘beyond good and evil,” 
without goal, unless the joy of the circle is itselt a 
goal; without will, unless a ring feels good-will 
toward itself — do you want a name for this world? 
A solution for allits riddles? A /ight for you, too, you 
best-concealed, strongest, most intrepid, most 
midnightly men? — 7hus world is the will to power 

and nothing besides! And you yourselves are also this 


will to power — and nothing besides! 


" The ttle 


Nietzsche’s. 
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The Dionysian World — is mine, not 
A reference to Nietzsche's idea of the “eternal recur- 
rence,” that in our finite material universe all events must 
be endlessly repeated. “Dionysian” below refers to Dio- 
nysus, the Greek god of intoxication and sexuality 
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‘The Founding and Manifesto of 


Futurism’ 


Filippo Tommaso Marinetti 


The cosmopolitan writer Filippo Tommaso Mari- 
netti (1876-1944) founded the movement of Fu- 
turism in 1909 by publishing “The Manifesto of 
Futurism” in a Paris newspaper. Marinetti’s Futur- 
ism is a prime example of the artistic and social 
movements that exploded in the period between 
the world wars. Utopian, modern, intense, Mari- 
netti wants an art that can re-make the world by 
recognizing the novel possibilities of industrial, 
mass society. This is not a purely aesthetic view, 
nor is it benign in its implications. Marinetti urged 
Italian involvement in World War | and later 
became an enthusiastic supporter of Benito Mus- 
solini, arguing that fascism was an expression of 
Futurism. Like Mussolini, Marinetti regarded war 
as anheroic intensification of life. 


We had stayed up all night, my friends and I, under 
hanging mosque lamps with domes of filigreed 
brass, domes starred like our spirits, shining like 
them with the prisoned radiance of electric hearts. 
For hours we had trampled our atavistic ennui into 
rich oriental rugs, arguing up to the last confines of 
logic and blackening many reams of paper with our 
frenzied scribbling. 

An immense pride was buoying us up, because 
we felt ourselves alone at that hour, alone, awake, 
and on our feet, like proud beacons or forward 
sentries against an army of hostile stars glaring 
down at us from their celestial encampments. 
Alone with stokers feeding the hellish fires of 
great ships, alone with the black specters who 
grope in the red-hot bellies of locomotives launched 
down their crazy courses, alone with drunkards 
reeling like wounded birds along the city walls. 


Suddenly we jumped, hearing the mighty noise 
of the huge double-decker trams that rumbled by 
outside, ablaze with colored lights, like villages on 
holiday suddenly struck and uprooted by the 
flooding Po and dragged over falls and through 
gorges to the sea. 

Then the silence deepened. But, as we lis- 
tened to the old canal muttering its feeble prayers 
and the creaking bones of sickly palaces above 
their damp green beards, under the windows 
we suddenly heard the famished roar of automobiles. 

““‘Let’s go!” I ‘said. “Friends, away!* et smal 
Mythology and the Mystic Ideal are defeated at 
last. We’re about to see the Centaur’s birth and, 
soon after, the first flight of Angels! ...We must 
shake the gates of life, test the bolts and hinges. 
Let’s go! Look there, on the earth, the very first 
dawn! There’s nothing to match the splendor of the 
sun’s red sword, slashing for the first time through 
our millennial gloom!” 

We went up to the three snorting beasts, to lay 
amorous hands on their torrid breasts. I stretched 
out on my car like a corpse on its bier, but revived at 
once under the steering wheel, a guillotine blade 
that threatened my stomach. 

The raging broom of madness swept us out of 
ourselves and drove us through streets as rough and 
deep as the beds of torrents. Here and there, sick 


Filippo Tommaso Marinetti, “The Founding and 


Manifesto of Futurism” (trans. R.W. Flint and Arthur 
W. Coppotelli) from Marinetti: Selected Writings 
(ed. R.W. Flint), pp. 39-44. NewYork: Farrar, Straus, 
Giroux, 1972. 


lamphght through window glass taught us to dis 
trust the deceitful mathematics of our perishing 
eves 

tened, ‘ Vhe scent, the scent alone is enough tor 
our beasts.” 

And hke voung hons we ran after Death, its dark 
pelt blotched with pale crosses as it escaped down 
the vast violet living and throbbing sky 

But we had no ideal Mistress raising her divine 
form to the clouds, nor any cruel Queen to whom to 
offer our bodies, twisted hke Byzantine rings! 
There was nothing to make us wish for death, 
unless the wish to be tree at last from the weight 
of our courage! 

And on we raced, hurling watchdogs against 
doorsteps, curling them under our burning tires 
hke collars under a flauron. Death, domesticated, 
met me at every turn, gracefully holding out a paw, 
or once ina while hunkering down, making velvety 
caressing eyes at me from every puddle. 

“Let's break out of the horrible shell of wisdom 
and throw ourselves like pride-ripened fruit into the 
wide, contorted mouth of the wind! Let's give our- 
selves utterly to the Unknown, not in desperation 
but only to replenish the deep wells of the Absurd!" 

The words were scarcely out of my mouth 
when | spun my car around with the frenzy of a 
dog trying to bite its tail, and there, suddenly, were 
two cyclists coming toward me, shaking their fists, 
wobbling lke two equally convincing but neverthe- 
less contradictory arguments. Their stupid dil- 
damn! Ouch!... 
I stopped short and to my disgust rolled over into 
a ditch with my wheels in the air... .. 

Oh! Maternal ditch, almost full of muddy water! 
Fair factory drain! I gulped down your nourishing 
sludge; and [ remembered the blessed black breast 
of my Sudanese nurse. ... When I came up 


emma was blocking my way 


torn, 
filthy, and stinking — from under the capsized car, 
I felt the white-hot iron of joy deliciously pass 
through my heart! 

A crowd of fishermen with handlines and gouty 
naturalists were already swarming around the prod- 
igy. With patient, loving care those people rigged a 
tall derrick and iron grapnels to fish out my car, likea 
big beached shark. Up it came from the ditch, slowly, 
leaving in the bottom like scales its heavy framework 
of good sense and its soft upholstery of comfort. 

They thought it was dead, my beautiful shark, but 
a caress from me was enough to revive it; and there it 
was, alive again, running on its powerful fins! 

And so, faces smeared with good factory muck — 
plastered with metallic waste, with senseless sweat, 


The Founding and Manifesto of Futuriam”’ 


with celestial soot ~ we, brumed, our arms in slings, 
but unatrand, declared our high intentions to all the 


lioang of the earth 


Vianifesto of Futurism 


1 We antend to sing the love of danger, the habit 
of energy and tcarlessness 


tw 


Courage, audacity, and revolt wall be exsennal 

clements of our poetry 

3) 6 Up to now literature has exalted a pensive im- 
mobility, cestasy, and sleep, We intend 16 exalt 
aggressive action, a feverish imsommia, the 
racer’s stride, the mortal leap, the punch and 
the slap. 

4 Wesay that the world’s magnificence has been 
enriched by a new beauty, the beauty of speed 
A racing car whose hood 1s adorned with great 
pipes, lke serpents of explosive breath ~ a 
roaring car that seems to ride on grapeshot = 1s 
more beautiful than the Victory of Samothrace.' 

5 We want to hymn the man at the wheel, who 
hurls the lance of his spint across the Earth, 
along the circle of its orbit. 

6 The poet must spend himself with ardor, 
splendor, and generosity, to swell the enthusi- 
astic fervor of the primordial elements. 

7 Except in struggle, there 1s no more beauty. 
No work without an aggressive character can 
be a masterpiece. Poctry must be conceived as 
a violent attack on unknown forces, to reduce 
and prostrate them before man. 

8 Westand onthe last promontory of the centur- 
ies!) .. Why should we look back, when what 
we want is to break down the mysterious doors 
of the Impossible? Time and Space died vester- 
day. Wealready live in the absolute, because we 
have created eternal, omnipresent speed. 

9 We will glorify war the world’s only hygiene 

mulitarism, patriotism, the destructive ges- 
ture of freedom-bringers, beautiful ideas 
worth dying for, and scorn tor woman 

10) We will destroy the museums, libraries, acad- 

emics of every kind, will fight moralism, fem- 
inism, every oppoertunisic or utilitarian 
cowardice. 

1] Wewillsing of great crowds excited by work, by 

pleasure, and by riot; we will sing of the multi- 

colored, polyphonic tides of revolution in the 
modern capitals; we will sing of the vibrant 
nightly fervor of arsenals and shipyards blazing 
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with violent electric moons; greedy railway 
stations that devour smoke-plumed serpents; 
factories hung on clouds by the crooked lines of 
their smoke; bridges that stride the rivers like 
giant gymnasts, flashing in the sun witha glitter 
of knives; adventurous steamers that sniff the 
horizon; deep-chested locomotives whose 
wheels paw the tracks like the hooves of enor- 
mous steel horses bridled by tubing; and the 
sleek flight of planes whose propellers chatter 
in the wind like banners and seem to cheer like 
an enthusiastic crowd. 


It is from Italy that we launch through the world 
this violently upsetting, incendiary manifesto of 
ours. With it, today, we establish Futurism because 
we want to free this land from its smelly gangrene of 
professors, archaeologists, ciceroni, and antiquar- 
ians." For too long has Italy been a dealer in second 
hand clothes. We mean to free her from the number- 
less museums that cover her like so many graveyards. 

Museums: cemeteries!... Identical, surely, in 
the sinister promiscuity of so many bodies un- 
known to one another. Museums: public dormitor- 
ies where one lies forever beside hated or unknown 
beings. Museums; absurd abattoirs of painters and 
sculptors ferociously macerating each other with 
color-blows and line-blows, the length of the 
fought-over walls! 

That one should make an annual pilgrimage, 
just as one goes to the graveyard on All Souls’ 
Day — that I grant. That once a year one should 
leave a floral tribute beneath the Gioconda,'" I grant 
you that....But I don’t admit that our sorrows, 
our fragile courage, our morbid restlessness should 
be given a daily conducted tour through the 
museums. Why poison ourselves? Why rot? 

And what is there to see in an old picture except 
the laborious contortions of an artist throwing him- 
self against the barriers that thwart his desire to 
express his dream completely? ... Admiring an old 
picture is the same as pouring our sensibility into a 
funerary urn instead of hurling it far off, in violent 
spasms of action and creation. 

Do you, then, wish to waste all your best powers 
in this eternal and futile worship of the past, from 
which you emerge fatally exhausted, shrunken, 
beaten down? 

In truth I tell you that daily visits to museums, 
libraries, and academies (cemeteries of empty exer- 
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tion, calvaries of crucified dreams, registries of 
aborted beginnings!) is, for artists, as damaging as 
the prolonged supervision by parents of certain 
young people drunk with their talent and their 
ambitious wills. When the future is barred to 
them, the admirable past may be a solace for the 
ills of the moribund, the sickly, the prisoner. ... 
But we want no part of it, the past, we the young 
and strong Futurists! 

So let them come, the gay incendiaries with 
charred fingers! Here they are! Here they are!... 
Come on! set fire to the library shelves! Turn aside 
the canals to flood the museums! ... Oh, the joy of 
seeing the glorious old canvases bobbing adrift on 
those waters, discolored and shredded! . .. "Take up 
your pickaxes, your axes and hammers, and wreck, 
wreck the venerable cities, pitilessly! 


The oldest of us is thirty: so we have at least a 
decade for finishing our work. When we are forty, 
other younger and stronger men will probably 
throw us in the wastebasket like useless manu- 
scripts — we want it to happen! 

They will come against us, our successors, will 
come from far away, from every quarter, dancing to 
the winged cadence of their first songs, flexing the 
hooked claws of predators, sniffing doglike at the 
academy doors the strong odor of our decaying 
minds, which already will have been promised to 
the literary catacombs. 

But we won’t be there... . At last they'll find us — 
one winter’s night — in open country, beneath a 
sad roof drummed by a monotonous rain. They’ll 
see us crouched beside our trembling airplanes 
in the act of warming our hands at the poor little 
blaze that our books of today will give out when 
they take fire from the flight of our images. 

They'll storm around us, panting with scorn and 
anguish, and all of them, exasperated by our proud 
daring, will hurtle to kill us, driven by hatred: the 
more implacable it is, the more their hearts will be 
drunk with love and admiration for us. 

Injustice, strong and sane, will break out radi- 
antly in their eyes. 

Art, in fact, can be nothing but violence, cruelty, 
and injustice. 

The oldest of us is thirty: even so we have already 
scattered treasures, a thousand treasures of force, 
love, courage, astuteness, and raw will power; have 
thrown them impatiently away, with fury, care- 
lessly, unhesitatingly, breathless and unrest- 
ing.... Look at us! We are still untired! Our 
hearts know no weariness because they are fed 


You have objections? — Enough! Enough! We 
intelligence tells us that we are the revival 
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and extension of our ancestors ~ perhaps! .. Lf only 
it were so! ~ But who cares? We don't want to 
understand! ... Woe to anyone who says those in- 
famous words to us again! 

Lift up your heads! 

Erect on the summit of the world, once again we 
hurl defiance to the stars! 


From Course in General Linguistics 


Ferdinand de Saussure 


Genevan linguist Ferdinand de Saussure 
(1857-1913) presented a new approach to the 
study of language, and hence implicitly to all cul- 
tural phenomena, which not only revolutionized 
linguistics but had a great impact on structural- 
ism and the poststructuralism that succeeded it. 
His influence lay in his Course in General Linguis- 
tics (1906-11), a reconstruction of his lectures 
from the notes of students. Of particular import- 
ance was his attempt to analyze language (or 
langue, rather than parole, or speech) as asystem 
in which each element is dependent on relations 
to other elements. For Saussure the meaning of 
a word is determined, not by any natural or pre- 
conventional relation of word to object, but by 
the word's relation to other words. Meaning 
rests on the differences among elements ina lin- 
guistic system. This is summarized in his famous 
phrase: “in language there are only differences.” 


Sign, Signified, Signifier 


Some people regard language, when reduced to its 
elements, as a naming-process only — a list of 
words, each corresponding to the thing that it 
names. For example, see figure 15.1. 

This conception is open to criticism at several 
points. It assumes that ready-made ideas exist 
before words; it does not tell us whether a name is 
vocal or psychological in nature (arbor, for instance, 
can be considered from either viewpoint); finally, it 
lets us assume that the linking of a name and a thing 
is a Very simple operation — an assumption that is 
anything but true. But this rather naive approach 
can bring us near the truth by showing us that the 
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Figure 15.1 


linguistic unit is a double entity, one formed by the 
associating of two terms. 

We have seen in considering the speaking-circuit 
that both terms involved in the linguistic sign are 
psychological and are united in the brain by an 
associative bond. This point must be emphasized. 

The linguistic sign unites, not a thing and a 
name, but a concept and a sound-image. The latter 
is not the material sound, a purely physical thing, 
but the psychological imprint of the sound, the 
impression that it makes on our senses. The 
sound-image is sensory, and if I happen to call it 
‘“‘material,”’ it is only in that sense, and by way of 
opposing it to the other term of the association, the 
concept, which is generally more abstract. 


Ferdinand de Saussure, from Course in General 
Linguistics (trans. Wade Baskin), Part One, chapter 
1, pp. 65-70. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 
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The psvchologreal character of our sound-images 
becomes apparent when we observe our own 
speech. Without moving our hps or tongue, we 
can talk to ourselves or recite mentally a selection 
of verse, Becuuse we regard the words of our 
language as sound-images, we must avoid speak- 
ing of the “phonemes” that make up the words. 
This term, which suggests voeal activity, 1s applic- 
able to the spoken word only, to the realization of the 
inner image in discourse. We ean avoid that misun- 
derstanding by speaking of the sounds and syllables ot 
a word provided we remember that the names refer 
to the sound-image. 

The linguistic sign 1s then a two-sided psvcho- 
logical entity that can be represented by the draw- 
ing in figure 13.2. 

The two elements are intimately united, and each 
recalls the other. Whether we try to find the meaning 
of the Latin word arhor or the word that Latin uses 
to designate the concept “tree,” it is clear that only 
the associations sanctioned by that language appear 
to us to conform to reality, and we disregard what- 
ever others might be imagined. 

Our definition of the linguistic sign poses 
an important question of terminology. I call the 
combination of a concept and a sound-image a sign, 
but in current usage the term generally designates 
only a sound-image, a word, for example (arbor, 
etc.). One tends to forget that arbor is called a sign 
only because it carries the concept “tree,” with the 
result that the idea of the sensory part implies the 
idea of the whole [figure 15.3]. 

Ambiguity would disappear if the three notions 
involved here were designated by three names, each 
suggesting and opposing the others. 1] propose to 
retain the word sign to designate the whole and. to 
replace concept and sound-image respectively by sig- 
nified and signifier;’ the last two terms have the 
advantage of mdicating the opposition that separ- 
ates them from each other and from the whole of 
"The French terms are sigmfie (signified) and sigmifiant 
(signifier). Note that for Saussure the signified is the 
concept of an object, not the object itself, 
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which they are parts. As regards age, of | am sate 
fred with it, this is samply because | do nor know of 
anv word to replace it, the ordinary language sug- 
gesting no other 

The hnguisne sign, as detined, has two pritnerdial 
characterisics. In enunciting them | am also 
positing the base principles of any study of this type 


Principle I: The Arbitrary Nature of 
the Sign 


The bond between the signifier and the signitied 1s 
arbitrary. Since | mean by sign the whole that results 
from the associating of the signifier with the signi- 
fied, | can simply say: the dinguastié sign ts arbitrary 

The idea of “sister” 1s not linked by any imner 
relanonship to the succession of sounds s-o-r which 
serves as ts signifier in Freneh, that it could. be 
represented equally by just any other sequence 1s 
proved by differences among languages and by the 
very existence of different languages: the signified 
“ox” has as its signifier 4-0-f on one side of the 
border and O-k-s (Ochs) on the other. 

No one disputes the principle of the arbitrary 
nature of the sign, but 1 is often easier to discover 
a truth than to assign to it its proper place. Principle 
I dominates all the linguistics of language; 1ts conse- 
quences are numberless. It ts true that not all of them 
are equally obvious at first glance; only after many 
detours does one discover them, and with them the 
primordial importance ot the principle. 

One remark in passing: when sennology becomes 
organized as a science, the question will arise 
whether or notit properly includes modes of expres- 
sion based on completely natural signs, such as 
pantomime. Supposing that the new science wel- 
comes them, its main concern will sull be the whole 
group of systems grounded on the arbitrariness of 
the sign. In fact, every means of expression used.in 
society is based, in principle, on collective behayior 
or = whatamounts to the same thing ~ on convention 
Polite formulas, for instance, though often imbued 
with a certain natural expressiveness (as in the case of 
a Chinese who greets his emperor by bowing down to 
the ground nine times), are nonetheless tixed by 
rule; it is this rule and not the intrinsic value of the 
gestures that obliges one to use them. Signs that are 
wholly arbitrary realize better than the others the 
ideal of the semiologreal process, that ts why lan- 
guage, the most complex and universal of all systems 
of expression, is also the most characteristic; in this 
sense linguistics can become the master-pattern tor 
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Figure 15.3 


all branches of semiology although language 1s only 
one particular semiological system. 

The word symbol has been used to designate the 
linguistic sign, or more specifically, what is here 
called the signifier. Principle I in particular weighs 
against the use of this term. One characteristic of 
the symbol is that it is never wholly arbitrary; it is 
not empty, for there is the rudiment of a natural 
bond between the signifier and the signified. The 
symbol _of justice, a pair of scales, could not be 
replaced by just any other symbol, such as a chariot. 

The word arbitrary also calls for comment. The 
term should not imply that the choice of the signi- 
fier is left entirely to the speaker (we shall see below 
that the individual does not have the power to 
change a sign in any way once it has become estab- 
lished in the linguistic community); I mean that it is 
unmotivated, i.e. arbitrary in that it actually has no 


that might be raised to the establishment of 
Principle I: 


(1) Onomatopoeia" might be used to prove that 
the choice of the signifier is not always arbitrary. 
But onomatopoeic formations are never organic 
elements of a linguistic system. Besides, their 
number is much smaller than is generally sup- 
posed. Words like French fouet ““whip” or glas 
“knell” may strike certain ears with suggestive 
sonority, but to see that they have not always 
had this property we need only examine their 
Latin forms (fouet is derived from fagus ‘‘beech- 
tree,” glas from classicum “sound of a trum- 
pet’). The quality of their present sounds, or 
rather the quality that 1s attributed to them, is a 
fortuitous result of phonetic evolution. 

As for authentic onomatopoeic words (e.g. 
glug-glug, tick-tock, etc.), not only are they 
limited in number, but also they are chosen 
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Words that, when spoken, make the sound they refer 
to (e.g. “buzz” to describe the activity of a bee). 


somewhat arbitrarily, for they are only approxi- 
mate and more or less conventional imitations of 
certain sounds (cf. English bow-wow and French 
ouaoua). In addition, once these words have 
been introduced into the language, they are to 
a certain extent subjected to the same evolution 
— phonetic, morphological, etc. — that other 
words undergo (cf. pigeon, ultimately from 
Vulgar Latin pipio, derived in turn from an 
onomatopoeic formation): obvious proof that 
they lose something of their original character 
in order to assume that of the linguistic sign in 
general, which is unmotivated. 

(2) Interjections, closely related to onomato- 
poeia, can be attacked on the same grounds 
and come no closer to refuting our thesis. One 
is tempted to see in them spontaneous expres- 
sions of reality dictated, so to speak, by natural 
forces. But for most interjections we can show 
that there is no fixed bond between their signi- 
fied and their signifier. We need only compare 
two languages on this point to see how much 
such expressions differ from one language to the 
next (e.g. the English equivalent of French aie/ 
is ouch/). We know, moreover, that many inter- 
jections were once words with specific meanings 
(cf. French diable! ‘darn! mordieu! ‘golly! from 
mort Dieu ‘God’s death,’ etc.). 


Onomatopoeic formations and interjections are 
of secondary importance, and their symbolic origin 
is in part open to dispute. 


Principle II: The Linear Nature of the 
Signifier 


The signifier, being auditory, is unfolded solely 
in time from which it gets the following character- 
istics: (a) it represents a span, and (b) the span is 
measurable in a single dimension; it 1s a line. 
While Principle II is obvious, apparently lin- 
guists have always neglected to state it, doubtless 


because they found it 100 simple, nevertheless, it is 
fundamental, and its consequences are incalculable 
lts importance equals that of Principle 1, the whole 
mechamsm of language depends upon it. In con 
trast to visual signifiers (nautical signals, etc.) 
which can offer simultaneous groupings in several 
dimensions, auditory signifiers have at their com- 
mand only the dimension of time. Their elements 
are presented in succession, they form a chain, “Mhis 
feature becomes readily apparent when they are 
represented im writing and the spatial tine of 
graphic marks ts substituted for succession in time 

Someumes the linear nature of the signifier is not 
obvious, When |] accent a syllable, tor mstance, it 
seems that | am concentrating more than one sig- 
nificant clement on the same point. But this is an 
illusion; the syllable and its accent consutute only 
one phonanional act. There 1s no duality within the 
act but only different opposimons to what precedes 
and what follows. 


The Sign Considered in Its Totality 


Everything that has been said up to this point boils 
down to this: in language there are only differences. 
Even more important: a difference generally tm- 
plies positive terms between which the difference ts 
set up; but in language there are only differences 
without positive terms. Whether we take the signified 
or the signifier, language has neither ideas nor 
sounds that existed be before the linguistic system 
but only conceptual and phonic differences. that 
have issued from the system. The idea or phonic 
substance that a sign contains is of less importance 
than the other signs that surround tt. Proof of this 1s 
that the value of a term may be modified without 
either its meaning or its sound being affected, solely 
because a neighboring term has been modified. 
But the statement that everything in language 1s 
negative is true only if the signified and the signifier 
are considered separately; when we consider the 
sign in its totality, we have something that is posi- 
tive in its own class. A linguistic system ts a series 
of differences of sound combined with a series of 
differences of ideas; but the pairing of a certain 
number of acoustical signs with as many cuts 
made from the mass of thought engenders a system 
of values; and this system serves as the effective link 
between the phonic and psychological elements 
within each sign. Although both the signified and 
the signifier are purely differential and negative 
when considered separately, their combination is a 
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positive fact, it 1s even the sole type of fact that 
language has, for mamtaming the parallclem be- 
tween the two classes of differences ws the distine- 
uve funenon of the baguistic instiuooen 

Certain diachronic facts are typical in this re 
spect. Take the countless instances where alreranen 
of the signifier occasions a conceptual change and 
where its Obvious that the sum of the ideas disiin- 
guished corresponds in principle to the sum of the 
distinctive signs, When two words are confused 
through phonetie alteranon (e.g. French deerepit 
trom décrepitus and decrepi trom crispus), the ideas 
that they express will also tend to become confused 
if only they have something in common. Or a 
word may have different forms (cf. chasse ‘chair’ 
and charre ‘desk’). Any nascent difference will tend 
invariably to become significant but without always 
succeeding or being successtul on the first trial 
Conversely, any conceptual difference perceived 
by the mind seeks to tind expression through a 
distinct signifier, and two ideas that are no longer 
distinct in the mind tend to merge into the same 
signifier. 

When we compare signs ~ positive terms ~ with 
each other, we can no longer speak of difference; 
the expression would not be fitting, for it apples 
only to the comparing of two sound-images, ¢¢ 


father and mother, or two ideas, e.g. the idea 


‘father 


having a signified and signifier, are not ditferent 


* and the idea “mother’; two signs, each 
but only distinct. Between them there is only 
Opposition. 
with which we shall be concerned later, 1s based 
on oppositions of this kind and on the phonic and 


The entire mechanism of language, 


conceptual differences that they imply. 

What is true of value is true also of the unit. 
A unit is a segment of the spoken chain that corres- 
ponds to a certain concept, both are by nature 
purely differential. 


Appl ied to units, the principle of ditterentiation 


can be stated in this wav: the characterisucs of 
the unit blend _wi r 
_ the unit_bk 


In language, 


as m anv semrological svstem, whatever distin- 
guishes one sign trom _the others CONSTILULES it. 


Difference makes character just_as it makes value 
and the unit. 

Another rather paradoxical consequence of the 
same principle is this: in the last analysis what 1s 
commonly referred to as a “‘grammiatical fact” fits 
the definition of the unit, for it always expresses 
an opposition of terms, it differs only in that 
the opposition is particularly significant (e.g. the 
formation of German plurals of the tvpe Nacht: 
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Néchte)."" Each term present in the grammatical 
fact (the singular without umlaut or final e in op- 
position to the plural with umlaut and e) consists of 
the interplay of a number of oppositions within the 
system. When isolated, neither Nacht nor Nachte is 
anything: thus everything is opposition. Putting it 
another way, the Nacht: Ndachte relation can be 
expressed by an algebraic formula a/b in which a 
and + are not simple terms but result from a set of 
relations. Language, in a manner of speaking, is a 
type of algebra consisting solely of complex terms. 
Some of its oppositions are more significant than 
others; but units and grammatical facts are only 
different names for designating diverse aspects of 
the same general fact: the functioning of linguistic 
oppositions. This statement is so true that we might 
very well approach the problem of units by starting 
from grammatical facts. Taking an opposition like 


Nacht means night. 


Nacht: Nachte, we might ask what are the units 
involved in it. Are they only the two words, the 
whole series of similar words, a and 4, or all singu- 
lars and plurals, etc.? 

Units and grammatical facts would not be con- 
fused if linguistic signs were made up of somethin 
besides differences. But language — what it = 
we shall find nothing simple in it regardless of our 
approach; everywhere and always there is the same 
complex equilibrium of terms that mutually condi- 
tion each other. Putting it another way, /anguage 1s a 
form and not a substance. This truth could not be 


overstressed, for all the mistakes in our termin- 
ology, all our incorrect ways of naming things that 
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pertain to language, stem from the involuntary 
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supposition that the linguistic phenomenon must 
have substance. 


Max Weber 


Max Weber (1864-1920), giant of the great age 
of German sociology, stands with Freud and 
Marx as one of the quintessential theorists of 
modernity. A supporter of liberal republicanism 
in tmperialist, quasi-feudal Germany, Weber 
famously opposed the politicization of science, 
arguing for the need for dispassionate objectiv- 
ity, a stance directly connected to his view of 
modernity. In the Introduction to his most 
famous book, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism, he described Euro-American mod- 
ernization as an expanding “rationalism,” by 
which he meant an increasing subjection of 
spheres of life to instrumental rationality (Zweck- 
rationalitat), the analysis, planning, and manipu- 
lation of phenomena in order to serve worldly 
goals. The development of Protestantism, he 
then theorized, was an example; unlike Catholi- 
cism, it announced an Individualistic, calculative 
form of salvation through disciplined work, an 
innerweltliche Askese or “this-worldly asceti- 
cism.” Christianity thereby evolved a form of 
belief that sanctified the character traits re- 
quired by modern capitalism. For Weber, mod- 
ernity comes at a price: it buys individual 
liberty, rational thought, and material progress 
in exchange for a “disenchantment of the world,’ 
a permanent state of dissatisfaction, and an “iron 
cage’ of bureaucratic alienation. There is no way 
around this bargain, Weber argued in his marvel- 
ous 1918 lecture “Science as aVocation.” He con- 
cludes that one must either “bear the fate of the 
times like aman,’ or sacrifice rational intelligence 
and “return [to] the arms of the old churches...” 
There is no third option. 


Scientific progress 18 a fraction, the most important 
fraction, of the process of intellectualization which 
we have been undergoing for thousands of years and 
Which nowadays is usually yudged in such an ¢x- 
tremely negative way. Let us first clarity what this 
intellectualist’ rationalization, created by science 
and by seiennfically oriented technology, means 
practically. 

Does it mean that we, today, for instance, every- 
one sitting in this hall, have a greater Knowledge of 
the condinons of life under which we exist than has 
an American Indian or a Hottentot? Hardly 
Unless he 1s a physicist, one who rides on the 
streetcar has no idea how the car happened to get 
into motion. And he does not need to know. He 1s 
sausfied that he may ‘count’ on the behaviour of the 
streetcar, and he orients his conduct according to 
this expectation; but he knows nothing about what 
it takes to produce such a car So that it can move 
The savage knows incomparably more about his 
tools. When we spend money today | bet that 
even if there are colleagues of political economy 
here in the hall, almost every one of them will 
hold a different answer in readiness to the question: 
How does it happen that one can buy something 
for money ~ sometimes more and sometimes less? 
The savage knows what he does in order to get his 
daily food and which institutions s¢rve him 1m this 
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Max Weber, from “Science as a Vocation, pp. 
138-40, 143-9, 155-6 in From Max Weber: Essays 
in Sociology (trans. and ed. H. H. Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills). New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 
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Max Weber 


pursuit. The increasing intellectualization and ra- 
tionalization do not, therefore, indicate an increased 
and general knowledge of the conditions under 
which one lives. 

It means something else, namely, the knowledge 
or belief that if one but wished one cou/d learn it at 
any time. Hence, it means that principally there are 
no mysterious inealculable forces that come into 
play, but rather that one can, in principle, master 
all things by calculation. This means that the world 
is disenchanted. One need no longer have recourse 
to magical means in order to master or implore the 
spirits, as did the savage, for whom such mysterious 
powers existed. Technical means and calculations 
perform the service. This above all is what intellec- 
tualization means. 

Now, this process of disenchantment, which 
has continued to exist in Occidental culture for 
millennia, and, in general, this ‘“‘progress,” to 
which science belongs as a link and motive force, 
do they have any meanings that go beyond the 
purely practical and technical? You will find this 
question raised in the most principled form in 
the works of Leo Tolstoi.” He came to raise the 
question in a peculiar way. All his broodings in- 
creasingly revolved around the problem of whether 
or not death is a meaningful phenomenon. And his 
answer was: for civilized man death has no meaning. 
It has none because the individual life of civilized 
man, placed into an infinite “progress,” according 
to its own imminent meaning should never come to 
an end; for there is always a further step ahead of 
one who stands in the march of progress. And no 
man who comes to die stands upon the peak which 
lies in infinity. Abraham, or some peasant of the 
past, died ‘‘old and satiated with life” because he 
stood in the organic cycle of life; because his life, in 
terms of its meaning and on the eve of his days, had 
given to him what life had to offer; because for him 
there remained no puzzles he might wish to solve; 
and therefore he could have had ‘“‘enough”’ of life. 
Whereas civilized man, placed in the midst of the 
continuous enrichment of culture by ideas, know- 
ledge, and problems, may become “tired of life” but 
not “‘satiated with life.” He catches only the most 
minute part of what the life of the spirit brings forth 
ever anew, and what he seizes is always something 
provisional and not definitive, and therefore death 
for him is a meaningless occurrence. And because 
death is meaningless, civilized life as such is mean- 
ingless; by its very “progressiveness” it gives death 


a. great Russian writer (1828-1910). 


the imprint of meaninglessness. Throughout his 
late novels one meets with this thought as the key- 
note of the Tolstoyan art. 

What stand should one take? Has ‘‘progress”’ as 
such a recognizable meaning that goes beyond the 
technical, so that to serve it isa meaningful vocation? 
The question must be raised. But this is no longer 
merely the question of man’s calling for science, 
hence, the problem of what science as a vocation 
means to its devoted disciples. To raise this question 
is to ask for the vocation of science within the total 
life of humanity. What is the value of science? ... 

Today one usually speaks of science as ‘“‘free 
from presuppositions.” Is there such a thing? It 
depends upon what one understands thereby. All 
scientific work presupposes that the rules of logic 
and method are valid; these are the general founda- 
tions of our orientation in the world; and, at least 
for our special question, these presuppositions are 
the least problematic aspect of science. Science 
further presupposes that what is vielded by scien- 
tific work is important in the sense that it is “worth 
being known.” In this, obviously, are contained all 
our problems. For this presupposition cannot be 
proved by scientific means. It can only be :nter- 
preted with reference to its ultimate meaning, which 
we must reject or accept according to our ultimate 
position towards life. 

Furthermore, the nature of the relationship of 
scientific work and its presuppositions varies 
widely according to their structure. The natural 
sciences, for instance, physics, chemistry, and as- 
tronomy, presuppose as self-evident that it is worth 
while to know the ultimate laws of cosmic events as 
far as science can construe them. This is the case 
not only because with such knowledge one can 
attain technical results but for its own sake, if the 
quest for such knowledge is to be a “‘vocation.”” Yet 
this presupposition can by no means be proved. 
And still less can it be proved that the existence of 
the world which these sciences describe is worth 
while, that it has any “meaning,” or that it makes 
sense to live in such a world. Science does not ask 
for the answers to such questions. 

Consider modern medicine, a practical technol- 
ogy which is highly developed scientifically. The 
general “‘presupposition” of the medical enterprise 
is stated trivially in the assertion that medical sci- 
ence has the task of maintaining life as such and of 
diminishing suffering as such to the greatest pos- 
sible degree. Yet this is problematical. By his means 
the medical man preserves the life of the mortally ill 
man, even if the patient implores us to relieve him 


of hfe, even at hos relatives, to whom his life 1s 
worthless and to whom the costs of maintainme 
his worthless lite grow unbearable, grant his re 
dempnon trom sutfering Perhaps a poor lunar 
is involved, whose relatives, whether they admit at 
or not, wish and must wish tor his death. Yet the 
presupposinons of medicine, and the penal code, 
prevent the physician trom relinquishing his thera- 
peutic efforts. Whether lite is worth while living 
and when © this question ts not asked by medicine 
Natural scrence gives us an answer to the question 
of what we must do if we wish to master life 
technically. It leaves quite aside, or assumes for its 
purposes, whether we should and do wish to master 
hfe technically and whether it ultimately makes 
sense to do so. 

Consider a discipline such as aesthetics. ‘Phe tact 
that there are works of art is given for aesthetics. It 
seeks to find out under what conditions this fact 
exists, but rt does not raise the question whether or 
not the realm of art is perhaps a realm of diabolical 
grandeur, a realm of this world, and therefore, in its 
core, hostile to God and, in its innermost and 


aristocratic spirit, hostile to the brotherhood of 


man. Hence, aesthetics does not ask whether there 
should be works of art. 

Consider jurisprudence. It establishes what ts 
valid according to the rules of juristre thought, 
which is partly bound by logically compelling and 
partly by conventionally given schemata. Juridical 
thought holds when certain legal rules and certam 
methods of mterpretations are recognized as bind- 
ing. Whether there should be law and whether one 


should establish just these rules — such questions 


jurisprudence does not answer. It can only state: If 
one wishes this result, according to the norms of 


our legal thought, this legal rule 1s the appropriate 
means of attaining it. 

Consider the historical and cultural sciences. 
They teach us how to understand and interpret 
political, artistic, literary, and social phenomena 
in terms of their ongins. But they give us no answer 
to the question, whether the existence of these 
cultural phenomena has been and 1s worth while. 
And they do not answer the further question, 
whether it is worth the effort required to know 
them. They presuppose that there is an interest in 
partaking, through this procedure, of the commu- 
nity of “civihzed men.’ But they cannot prove 
“scientifically” that this is the case; and that they 
presuppose this interest by no means proves that it 
goes without saying. In fact it is not at all self- 
evident. 


‘Science 48 4 Vocation” 


Finally, let us consider the dmeiplines clase to 
me: sociology, history, economics, polineal scence, 
and thase types ot cultural philosophy that nrake rt 
their cask to interpret these s@ences. It ws ead, and | 
agree, that pohitres is out Oot place in the lecrure- 
room. It does not belong there on the part of the 
students. If, tor mstanece, m the lecture=room of my 
tormer colleague Dietrich Schater im Berlin, pact 
fist students were to surround his desk and make an 
uproar, | should deplore it yust as much as | should 
deplore the uproar which antu-pacitist smidents arc 
said to have made against Professor Forster, whose 
Views IN Many Ways are as remote as could be from 
mine. Neither does polines, however, belong in the 
lecture-room on the part of the docents, and when 
the docent is scienntically concerned with polines, 
it belongs there least of ull 

‘Yo take a practical political stand is one thing, 
and to analyze political structures and party posi- 
tions ts another. When speaking ina political meet- 
ing about democracy, one does not hide one’s 
personal standpornt, indeed, to come out clearly 
and take a stand 1s one’s damned duty. ‘The words 
one uses in such a mecting are not means of scien- 
tific analysis but means of canvassing votes and 
winning over others. They are not plow-shares 
to loosen the soil of contemplative thought, they 
are swords against the enemies: such words 
are weapons. It would be an outrage, however, to 
use words in this fashion in a lecture or in the 
lecture-room. If, for instance, “democracy” 1s 
under discussion, one considers its various forms, 
analyzes them in the way they function, determines 
what results for the conditions of lite the one form 
has as compared with the other. Then one con- 
fronts the forms of democracy with non-democratic 
forms of political order and endeavors to come to a 
position where the student may find the pormt trom 
which, 1n terms of his ultimate ideals, he can take a 
stand. But the true teacher will beware of imposing 
from the platform any political position upon the 
student, whether it is expressed or suggested. “To 
let the facts speak for themselves” is the most unfair 
way of putting over a political position to the 
student. 

Why should we abstain trom doing this? I state 
in advance that some highly esteemed colleagues 
are of the opmron that rt is not possible to carry 
through this self-restraint and that, even if it 
were possible, it would be a whim to avoid declar- 
ing oneself. Now one cannot demonstrate screntif- 
ically what the duty of an academic teacher 1s. 
One can only demand of the teacher that he have 


Max Weber 


the intellectual integrity to see that it is one thing to 
state facts, to determine mathematical or logical 
relations or the internal structure of cultural values, 
while it is another thing to answer questions of the 
value of culture and its individual contents and the 
question of how one should act in the cultural 
community and in political associations. hese are 
quite heterogeneous problems. If he asks further 
why he should not deal with both types of problems 
in the lecture-room, the answer is: because the 
prophet and the demagogue do not belong on the 
academic platform. ... 

Thus far I have spoken only of practical reasons 
for avoiding the imposition of a personal point of 
view. But these are not the only reasons. The im- 
possibility of “scientifically” pleading for practical 
and interested stands — except in discussing the 
means for a firmly given and presupposed end — 
rests upon reasons that lie far deeper. 

“Scientific” pleading is meaningless in principle 
because the various value spheres of the world 
stand in irreconcilable conflict with each other. 
The elder Mill,'" whose philosophy I will not praise 
otherwise, was on this point right when he said: If 
one proceeds from pure experience, one arrives at 
polytheism. This is shallow in formulation and 
sounds paradoxical, and yet there is truth in it. If 
anything we realize again today that something can 
be sacred not only in spite of its not being beautiful, 
but rather because and in so far as it is not beautiful. 
You will find this documented in the fifty-third 
chapter of the book of Isaiah and in the twenty- 
first Psalm. And, since Nietzsche, we realize that 
something can be beautiful, not only in spite of the 
aspect in which it is not good, but rather in that 
very aspect. You will find this expressed earlier 1n 
the Fleurs du mal, as Baudelaire named his volume 
of poems.’’ It is commonplace to observe that 
something may be true although it is not beautiful 
and not holy and not good. Indeed it may be true in 
precisely those aspects. But all these are only the 
most elementary cases of the struggle that the gods 
of the various orders and values are engaged in. I do 
not know how one might wish to decide “‘scientific- 
ally” the value of French and German culture; for 
here, too, different gods struggle with one another, 
now and for all times to come. 

"Scottish utilitarian philosopher James Mill (1773 
1836), father of philosopher John Stuart Mill. 

'Y “Flowers of Evil,” by Charles Baudelaire (1821-67). 
See the editor’s headnote to the Baudelaire selection in the 
present volume (Chapter 11). 


We live as did the ancients when their world was 
not yet disenchanted of its gods and demons, only 
we live in a different sense. As Hellenic man at 
times sacrificed to Aphrodite and at other times to 
Apollo, and, above all, as everybody sacrificed to 
the gods of his city, so do we still nowadays, only 
the bearing of man has been disenchanted and 
denuded of its mystical but inwardly genuine plas- 
ticity. Fate, and certainly not “science,” holds sway 
over these gods and their struggles. One can only 
understand what the godhead is for the one order or 
for the other, or better, what godhead is in the one 
or in the other order. With this understanding, 
however, the matter has reached its limit so far as 
it can be discussed in a lecture-room and by a 
professor. Yet the great and vital problem that is 
contained therein is, of course, very far from being 
concluded. But forces other than university chairs 
have their say in this matter. 

What man will take upon himself the attempt to 
“refute scientifically” the ethic of the Sermon on 
the Mount? For instance, the sentence, ‘‘resist no 
evil,” or the image of turning the other cheek? And 
yet it is clear, in mundane perspective, that this is 
an ethic of undignified conduct; one has to choose 
between the religious dignity which this ethic con- 
fers and the dignity of manly conduct which 
preaches something quite different; ‘“‘resist evil — 
lest you be co-responsible for an overpowering 
evil.’ According to our ultimate standpoint, the 
one is the devil and the other the God, and the 
individual has to decide which is God for him and 
which is the devil. And so it goes throughout all the 
orders of life. 

The grandiose rationalism of an ethical and 
methodical conduct of life which flows from every 
religious prophecy has dethroned this polytheism 
in favor of the “one thing that is needful.’’ Faced 
with the realities of outer and inner life, Christian- 
ity has deemed it necessary to make those com- 
promises and relative judgments, which we all 
know from its history. Today the routines of every- 
day life challenge religion. Many old gods ascend 
from their graves; they are disenchanted and hence 
take the form of impersonal forces. They strive to 
gain power over our lives and again they resume 
their eternal struggle with one another. What is 
hard for modern man, and especially for the 
younger generation, is to measure up to workaday 
existence. The ubiquitous chase for ‘‘experience”’ 
stems from this weakness; for it is weakness not to 
be able to countenance the stern seriousness of our 
fateful times. ... 


The fate of our times is characterized by ration- 
alization and intellectualization and, above all, by 
the “disenchantment of the world.”’ Precisely the 
ultimate and most sublime values have retreated 
from public life either into the transcendental 
realm of mystic life or into the brotherliness of 
direct and personal human relations. It is not acci- 
dental that our greatest art is intimate and not 
monumental, nor is it accidental that today only 
within the smallest and intimate circles, in personal 
human situations, in pianmissimo,* that something is 
pulsating that corresponds to the prophetic pneu- 
ma,” which in former times swept through the 
great communities like a firebrand, welding them 
together. If we attempt to force and to “invent” a 
monumental style in art, such miserable monstros- 
ities are produced as the many monuments of the 
last twenty years. If one tries intellectually to con- 
strue new religions without a new and genuine 
prophecy, then, in an inner sense, something simi- 
lar will result, but with still worse effects. And 
academic prophecy, finally, will create only fanat- 
ical sects but never a genuine community. 

To the person who cannot bear the fate of the 
times like a man, one must say: may he rather 
return silently, without the usual publicity build- 
up of renegades, but simply and plainly. The arms 
of the old churches are opened widely and compas- 
sionately for him. After all, they do not make it hard 
for him. One way or another he has to bring his 
“intellectual sacrifice”’ — that is inevitable. If he can 
really do it, we shall not rebuke him. For such an 


‘Very softly or quietly. 
Spirit. 
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intellectual sacrifice in favor of an unconditional 
religious devotion is ethically quite a different 
matter than the evasion of the plain duty of intel- 
lectual integrity, which sets in if one lacks the 
courage to clarify one’s own ultimate standpoint 
and rather facilitates this duty by feeble relative 
judgments. In my eyes, such religious return stands 
higher than the academic prophecy, which does not 
clearly realize that in the lecture-rooms of the uni- 
versity no other virtue holds but plain intellectual 
integrity. Integrity, however, compels us to state 
that for the many who today tarry for new prophets 
and saviors, the situation is the same as resounds in 
the beautiful Edomite watchman’s song of the 
period of exile that has been included among 
Isaiah’s oracles:*" 


He calleth to me out of Seir, Watchman, what of 
the night? The watchman said, The morning 
cometh, and also the night; if ye will enquire, 
enquire ye: return, come. 


The people to whom this was said has enquired 
and tarried for more than two millennia, and we are 
shaken when we realize its fate. From this we want 
to draw the lesson that nothing is gained by 
yearning and tarrying alone, and we shall act dif- 
ferently. We shall set to work and meet the 
“demands of the day,” in human relations as well 
as in our vocation. This, however, is plain and 
simple, if each finds and obeys the demon who 
holds the fibers of his very life. 


“" The Edomites were the descendants of Esau, Jacob’s 
brother, who lived in the land of Edom. In the following 
Oracle from Isaiah 21: 11—12 “Seir” is another name for 
Edom and its people. 
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From Towards a New Architecture 


Le Corbusier 


Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, a.k.a. Le Corbusier 
(1887-1965), was a Swiss architect whose 1923 
collection of magazine articles Vers une Architec- 
ture (translated as Towards a New Architecture) is 
perhaps the most important architectural book of 
the twentieth-century. Le Corbusier took it as his 
generation’s task fundamentally to rethink archi- 
tecture’s meaning for a new technological and 
socially egalitarian age. De-ornamentation and 
geometrical simplicity are not only functional 
and egalitarian, but they reveal the truth of a build- 
ing, naked and essential. When his innovative 
design for the first League of Nations center in 
Geneva in 1927 was disqualified (because it had 
not been drawn using India ink!), the International 
Congress of Modern Architecture (CIAM) was 
formed, largely to defend his kind of avant-garde 
work. His architectural style was based onavision 
of a future society that would be true to its own 
industrial nature. 


The Engineer’s A’sthetic and 
Architecture 


The Engineer’s ‘Esthetic, and Architecture, are 
two things that march together and follow one 
from the other: the one being now at its full height, 
the other in an unhappy state of retrogression. 
The Engineer, inspired by the law of Economy 
and governed by mathematical calculation, puts us 
in accord with universal law. He achieves harmony. 
The Architect, by his arrangement of forms, 
realizes an order which is a pure creation of his 
spirit; by forms and shapes he affects our senses 
to an acute degree and provokes plastic emotions; 
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by the relationships which he creates he wakes 
profound echoes in us, he gives us the measure of 
an order which we feel to be in accordance with 
that of our world, he determines the various move- 
ments of our heart and of our understanding; it is 
then that we experience the sense of beauty. 


Three Reminders to Architects 


MASS 


Our eyes are constructed to enable us to see forms 
in light. 

Primary forms are beautiful forms because they 
can be clearly appreciated. 

Architects to-day no longer achieve these simple 
forms. 

Working by calculation, engineers employ 
geometrical forms, satisfying our eyes by their geo- 
metry and our understanding by their mathematics; 
their work is on the direct line of good art. 


SURTAGE 


A mass is enveloped in its surface, a surface which 
is divided up according to the directing and gener- 
ating lines of the mass; and this gives the mass its 
individuality. 


Le Corbusier, from “Argument,” pp. 1-8; “First Rem- 
inder: Mass,’ pp. 29-31; and “Third Reminder: 
Mass,” pp. 47-64 in Towards a New Architecture 
(trans. Frederick Etchells). New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, 1986. 
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Architects to-day are afraid of the geometrical 
constituents of surfaces. 

The great problems of modern construction 
must have a geometrical solution. 

Forced to work in accordance with the strict 
needs of exactly determined conditions, engineers 
make use of generating and accusing lines in rela- 
tion to forms. They create limpid and moving 


plastic facts. 


PLAN 


The Plan is the generator. 

Without a plan, you have lack of order, and 
wilfulness. 

The Plan holds in itself the essence of sensation. 

The great problems of to-morrow, dictated by 
collective necessities, put the question of “plan” in 
a new form. 

Modern life demands, and is waiting for, a new 
kind of plan, both for the house and for the city. 


Regulating Lines 


An inevitable element of Architecture. 

The necessity for order. The regulating line is a 
guarantee against wilfulness. It brings satisfaction 
to the understanding. 

The regulating line is a means to an end; it is not 
a recipe. Its choice and the modalities of expression 
given to it are an integral part of architectural 
creation. 


Eyes Which Do Not See 


LINERS 


A great epoch has begun. 

There exists a new spirit. 

There exists a mass of work conceived in the new 
spirit; it is to be met with particularly in industrial 
production. 

Architecture is stifled by custom. 

The “styles” are a lie. 

Style is a unity of principle animating all the 
work of an epoch, the result of a state of mind 
which has its own special character. 

Our own epoch is determining, day by day, its 
own style. 

Our eyes, unhappily, are unable yet to discern it. 


' Ocean liners. 
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AIRPLANES 


The airplane is the product of close selection 

The lesson of the airplane lies in the logic which 
governed the statement of the problem and its 
realization, 

The problem of the house has not yet been 
stated, 

Nevertheless there do exist standards for the 
dwelling house. 

Machinery contains in itself the factor of econ- 
omy, Which makes for selection. 

The house is a machine for living in. 


AUTOMOBILES 


We must aim at the fixing of standards in order to 
face the problem of perfection. 

The Parthenon is a product of selection applied 
to a standard. 

Architecture operates in accordance with stand- 
ards. 

Standards are a matter of logic, analysis and 
minute study; they are based on a problem which 
has been well “stated.” A standard is definitely 
established by experiment. 


Architecture 


THE LESSON OF ROME 


The business of Architecture is to establish emo- 
tional relationships by means of raw materials. 
Architecture goes beyond utilitarian needs. 
Architecture is a plastic thing. 
The spirit of order, a unity of intention. 
The sense of relationships; architecture deals 
with quantities. 
Passion can create drama out of inert stone. 


THE ILLUSION OF PLANS 


The Plan proceeds from within to without; the 
exterior is the result of an interior. 

The elements of architecture are light and shade, 
walls and space. 

Arrangement is the gradation of aims, the classi- 
fication of intentions. 

Man looks at the creation of architecture with his 
eyes, which are 5 feet 6 inches from the ground. One 
can only deal with aims which the eye can appreciate, 
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and intentions which take into account architectural 
elements. If there come into play intentions which 
do not speak the language of architecture, you arrive 
at the illusion of plans, you transgress the rules of the 
Plan through an error in conception, or through a 
leaning towards empty show. 


PURE CREATION OF THE MIND 


Contour and profile are the touchstone of the 
architect. 

Here he reveals himself as artist or mere engineer. 

Contour is free of all constraint. 

There is here no longer any question of custom, 
nor of tradition, nor of construction nor of adapta- 
tion to utilitarian needs. 

Contour and profile are a pure creation of the 
mind; they call for the plastic artist. 


Mass-production Houses 


A great epoch has begun. 

There exists a new spirit. 

Industry, overwhelming us like a flood which 
rolls on towards its destined ends, has furnished 
us with new tools adapted to this new epoch, ani- 
mated by the new spirit. 

Economic law inevitably governs our acts and 
our thoughts. 

The problem of the house is a problem of the 
epoch. The equilibrium of society to-day depends 
upon it. Architecture has for its first duty, in this 
period of renewal, that of bringing about a revision 
of values, a revision of the constituent elements of 
the house. 

Mass-production is based on analysis and experi- 
ment. 

Industry on the grand scale must occupy itself 
with building and establish the elements of the 
house on a mass-production basis. 

We must create the mass-production spirit. 

The spirit of constructing mass-production 
houses. 

The spirit of living in mass-production houses. 

The spirit of conceiving mass-production houses. 

If we eliminate from our hearts and minds all 
dead concepts in regard to the house, and look at 
the question from a critical and objective point of 
view, we shall arrive at the ““House-Machine,” the 
mass-production house, healthy (and morally so 
too) and beautiful in the same way that the working 
tools and instruments which accompany our exist- 
ence are beautiful. 


Beautiful also with all the animation that the 
artist’s sensibility can add to severe and pure func- 
tioning elements. 


Architecture or Revolution 


In every field of industry, new problems have pre- 
sented themselves and new tools have been created 
capable of resolving them. If this new fact be set 
against the past, then you have revolution. 

In building and construction, mass-production 
has already been begun; in face of new economic 
needs, mass-production units have been created 
both in mass and detail; and definite results 
have been achieved both in detail and in mass. If 
this fact be set against the past, then you have 
revolution, both in the method employed and in 
the large scale on which it has been carried out. 

The history of Architecture unfolds itself slowly 
across the centuries as a modification of structure 
and ornament, but in the last fifty years steel and 
concrete have brought new conquests, which are 
the index of a greater capacity for construction, and 
of an architecture in which the old codes have been 
overturned. If we challenge the past, we shall learn 
that “styles”? no longer exist for us, that a style 
belonging to our own period has come about; and 
there has been a Revolution. 

Our minds have consciously or unconsciously 
apprehended these events and new needs have 
arisen, consciously or unconsciously. 

The machinery of Society, profoundly out of 
gear, oscillates between an amelioration, of histor- 
ical importance, and a catastrophe. 

The primordial instinct of every human being is 
to assure himself of a shelter. The various classes of 
workers in society to-day no longer have dwellings 
adapted to their needs; neither the artizan nor the 
intellectual. 

It is a question of building which is at the root of 
the social unrest of to-day: architecture or revolu- 
tion. 


First Reminder: Mass 


Architecture is the masterly, correct and magnifi- 
cent play of masses brought together in light. Our 
eyes are made to see forms in light; light and shade 
reveal these forms; cubes, cones, spheres, cylinders 
or pyramids are the great primary forms which 
light reveals to advantage; the image of these is 


distmet and tangible withm us and without ambre 
gunity. It as tor that reason that these are beants/ul 
forms, the mout beautiful forms, Lverybody 1s agreed 
as to that, the child, the savage and the metaphys- 
ian. It is of the verv nature of the plastic arts 

Egvpuan, Greek or Roman architecture is an 
architecture of prisms, cubes and cylinders, pyra- 
muds of spheres: the Pyramids, the Temple of 
Luxor, the Parthenon, the Coliseum, !ladrian’s 
Villa. 

Gothic architecture is not, fundamentally, based 
on spheres, cones and ceylmders. Only the nave is an 
expression of a simple form, but of a complex 
geometry of the second order (intersecting arches) 
lt 1S for that reason that a cathedral is not very 
beautiful and that we search im it for compensations 
of a subjective Kind outside plastic art. A cathedral 
interests us as the ingenious soluuon of a difficult 
problem, but a problem of which the postulates 
have been badly stated because they do not proceed 
from the great primary forms. The cathedral ts nota 


plastic work; wt 1s a drama; a fight against the force of 


gravity, which 1s a sensation of a sentimental nature. 

The Pyramids, the Towers of Babylon, the Gates 
of Samarkand, the Parthenon, the Coliseum, the 
Pantheon, the Pont du Gard, Santa Sophia, 
the Mosques of Stamboul, the “Power of Pisa, the 
Cupolas of Brunellescht and of Michael Angelo, 
the Pont-Royal, the Invalides ~ all these belong to 
Architecture. 

The Gare du Quai d’Orsay, the Grand Palais do 
not belong to Architecture." 

The architects of to-day, lost in the sterile back- 
waters of their plans, their foliage, their pilasters 
and their lead roofs, have never acquired the con- 
ception of primary masses. They were never taught 
that at the Schools. 

Not m pursuit of an architectural wdea, but simply 
guided by the results of calculation (derived from the 
principles which govern our universe) and the concep- 


tion of A LAVING ORGANISM, the ENGINEERS of 


to-day make use of the primary elements and, by co- 
ordinating them in accordance with the rules, provoke 


mus architectural emotions and thus make the work of 


man ring in unison with universal order. 


"In the preceding two paragraphs Le Corbusier 1s 


contrasting mammoth, geometrical, and relatively non- 
ornamented buildings, most of them built for religious 
or practical purposes (e.g. the Parisian hospital, Les /nva- 
hides; the Santa Sophia, a Greek Christian cathedral in 
Istanbul), with the neo-classically ornamented style to 
which he denies even the title “Architecture.” 


lowards & New Architecture 


Thus ue have the Amerwan gram eleoaten and 
facterses, the magmpcent VARS TP RUUTS @f the new 
uge. TUE AMERICAN TNGINDERS OVERWHELM 
WPM TOLEIR CALCULATIONS OUR LAPIBRING 
ARCHITECTURE 


Third Reminder: The Plan 


‘The plan is the generator 

‘The eve of the spectator finds itself looking at a 
site composed of strects and houses. It receives the 
impact of the masses which rise up around it. If 
these masses are of a formal kind and have not been 
spoilt by unseemly variauons, it the disposition of 
their grouping expresses a clean rhythm and not an 
incoherent agglomeration, if the relanonship of 
niass CO space IS 1) Just proportion, the eve trans- 
nuts to the brain co-ordinated sensations and the 
mind derives trom these saustacuons of a high 
order: this ts architecture 

‘Vhe eye observes, ina large mtenor, the multiple 
surfaces of walls and vaults; the cupolas determine 
the large spaces; the vaults display their own sur- 
faces; the pillars and the walls adjust themselves in 
accordance with comprehensible reasons. The 
whole structure rises from its base and 1s developed 
in accordance with a rule which 1s wntten on the 
ground in the plan: noble forms, variety of form, 
unity of the geometric principle. A protound pro- 
jechon of harmony: this is architecture. 

The plan is at its basts. Without plan there can be 
neither grandeur of aim and expression, nor 
rhythm, nor mass, nor coherence. Without plan 
we have the sensation, so insupportable to man, 
of shapelessness, of poverty, of disorder, of wilful- 
ness. 

A plan calls for the most active imaginauion. It 
calls for the most severe discipline also. “Vhe plan is 
what determines everything, it is the decisive 
moment. A plan is not a pretty thing to be drawn, 
like a Madonna face; it is an austere abstraction, it 1s 
nothing more than an algebrizanon and a dry- 
looking thing. The work of the mathematician 
remains none the less one of the highest activities 
of the human spirit. 

Arrangement is an appreciable rhythm which 
reacts on every human being in the same way. 

The plan bears within itself a primary and pre- 
determined rhythm: the work 1s developed in 
extent and in height following the prescriptions of 
the plan, with results which can range from the 
simplest to the most complex, all coming within 
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the same law. Unity of law is the law of a good plan: 
a simple law capable of infinite modulation. 

Rhythm is a state of equilibrium which proceeds 
either from symmetries, simple or complex, or 
from delicate balancings. Rhythm is an equation; 
Equalization (symmetry, repetition) (Egyptian and 
Hindoo temples); compensation (movement of con- 
trary parts) (the Acropolis at Athens); modulation 
(the development of an original plastic invention) 
(Santa Sopa). So many reactions, differing in the 
main for every individual, in spite of the unity of 
aim which gives the rhythm, and the state of equi- 
librium. So we get the astonishing diversity found 
in great epochs, a diversity which is the result 
of architectural principle and not of the play of 
decoration. 

The plan carries in itself the very essence of 
sensation. 

But the sense of the plan has been lost for the last 
hundred years. The great problems of to-morrow, 
dictated by collective necessities, based upon stat- 
istics and realized by mathematical calculation, 
once more revive the problem of the plan. When 
once the indispensable breadth of vision, which 
must be brought to town planning, has been real- 
ized, we shall enter upon a period that no epoch has 
yet known. Towns must be conceived and planned 
throughout their entire extent in the same way as 
were planned the temples of the East and as the 
Invalides or the Versailles of Louis XIV were laid 
out. 

The technical equipment of this epoch — the 
technique of finance and the technique of construc- 
tion — is ready to carry out this task. 

Tony Garnier, backed by Herriot at Lyons, 
planned his “industrial quarter” (Cité). It is an 
attempt at an ordered scheme and a fusion of util- 
itarian and plastic solutions. One fixed rule 
governing the units employed gives, in every quar- 
ter of the town, the same choice of essential masses 
and determines the intervening spaces in accord- 
ance with practical necessities and the biddings of a 
poetical sense peculiar to the architect. Though we 
may reserve our judgment as to the relationship of 
the various zones of this industrial city, one experi- 
ences here the beneficent results of order. Where 
order reigns, well-being begins. By the happy cre- 
ation of a system of arrangement of the various 
plots, even the residential quarters for artisans take 


™ French architect Tony Garnier (1869-1948) devised a 
plan (‘Cité Industrielle”) for an “ideal” industrial city of 
35,000 people, first exhibited in Paris in 1904. 


on a high architectural significance. Such is the 
result of a plan. 

In the present state of marking time (for modern 
town planning is not yet born), the most noble 
quarters of our towns are inevitably the manufac- 
turing ones where the basis of grandeur and style — 
namely, geometry — results from the problem itself. 
The plan has been a weak feature, and 1s still so to- 
day. True, an admirable order reigns in the interior 
of markets and workshops, has dictated the struc- 
ture of machines and governs their movements, and 
conditions each gesture of a gang of workmen; but 
dirt infects their surroundings, and incoherence ran 
riot when the rule and square dictated the placing 
of the buildings, spreading them about in a crazy, 
costly and dangerous way. 

It would have been enough if there had been 
a plan. And one day we shall have a plan for 
our needs. The extent of the evil will bring us to 
this. 

One day Auguste Perret created the phrase: 
“The City of Towers.” A. glittering epithet 
which aroused the poet in us. A word which struck 
the note of the moment because the fact itself is 
imminent! Almost unknown to us, the “great city” 
is engendering its plan. This plan may well be a 
gigantic affair, since the great city is a rising tide. It 
is time that we should repudiate the existing lay-out 
of our towns, in which the congestion of buildings 
grows greater, interlaced by narrow streets full of 
noise, petrol fumes and dust; and where on each 
storey the windows open wide on to this foul con- 
fusion. The great towns have become too dense for 
the security of their inhabitants and vet they are not 
sufficiently dense to meet the new needs of 
‘modern business.” 

If we take as our basis the vital constructional 
event which the American sky-scraper has proved 
to be, it will be sufficient to bring together at 
certain points (relatively distant) the great density 
of our modern populations and to build at these 
points enormous constructions of 60 storeys high. 
Reinforced concrete and steel allow of this auda- 
city and lend themselves in particular to a certain 
development of the facade by means of which 
all the windows have an uninterrupted view: in 
this way, in the future, inside courts and ‘“‘wells” 
will no longer exist. Starting from the fourteenth 
storey you have absolute calm and the purest air. 

'* French architect Auguste Perret (1874-1954) was a 
pioneer in the use of modern reinforced-concrete materi- 
als and techniques. 


In these towers which will sbelrer the worker, ull 
now sufled im densely packed quarters and con- 
gested streets, all the necessary services, following 
the admurable practice in America, will be assem- 
bled, bringing cthieney and economy of ame and 
effort, and as a natural result the peace of mind 
which is so necessory. These towers, rising up at 
great distances from one another, will give by 
reason of their height the same accommodanon 
that has up nll now been spread out over the super- 
ficial area, they will leave open enormous spaces in 
which would run, well away from them, the noisy 
arterial roads, full of a traffic which becomes 1n- 
creasingly rapid. At the foot of the towers would 
stretch the parks: trees covering the whole town. 
The setting out of the towers would form imposing 
avenues; there indeed 1s an architecture worthy of 
our ume. 

Auguste Perret set forth the principle of the City 
of ‘Towers; but he has not produced any designs. 
On the other hand he allowed himself to be inter- 
viewed by a reporter of the ‘Intransigeant” and 
to be so tar carried away as to swell out his concep- 
non beyond reasonable limits. In this way he threw 
a veil of dangerous futurism over what was a sound 
idea. The reporter noted that enormous bridges 
would link cach tower to the next; for what pur- 
pose? The arteries for traffic would be placed 
far away from the houses; and the inhabitants, 
free to disport themselves in the parks among 
trees planted in ordered patterns, or on the grass 
or in the places of amusement, would never have 
the slightest desire to take their exercise on giddy 
bridges, with nothing at all to do when they got 
there! The reporter would have it also that the town 
would be raised on innumerable piles of reinforced 
concrete carrying the streets at a height of 65 feet 
(6 storeys if vou please!) and linking the towers one 
to another. These piles would leave an immense 
space underneath the town in which would be 
placed the gas and water mains and the sewers, 
the viscera of the city. Perret had never set out his 
plan, and the idea could not be carried further 
without a plan. 

I had myself put forward this idea of using piles a 
long time before Auguste Perret, and it was a con- 
ception of a much less grandiose character; but it 
Was capable of meeting a genuine need. | applied it 
to the existing type of town such as the Paris of to- 
day. Instead of forming foundations by excavating 
and constructing thick foundation walls, instead of 
digging up and digging up again the roadways in 
order to bury in them (a labour of Sisyphus) the gas 
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and water mama, the sewers and the Tubes,” with 
constant repairs to execute, 1 would be agreed that 
any new districts should be consrructed a1 grawnd 
level, the foundanons being replaced by the neces. 
sary number of concrete piles, these would have 
earned the ground floor of the houses and, by a 
system of corbelling, the pavements and the road- 
ways 

Within this space so gained, of a heaght of from 
12 to IS feet, would run heavy Jornes, and the 
‘Tubes replacing the encumbrance of tramways, 
and so on, with a direct service to pomnts mmmedi- 
ately below the buildings. ‘This complete network 
of traffic, working independently of that reserved 
for pedestrians and quick-moving vehicles, would 
be a pure gain and would have its own geography 
independent of any obstruction due to the houses 
an ordered forest of pillars in the midst of which the 
town would exchange its merchandise, bring 1n 10s 
tood supphes, and perform all the slow and clumsy 
tasks which to-day impede the speed of traffic 

Cafes and places for recreation would no longer 
be that fungus which eats up the pavements of 
Paris: they would be transterred to the flat roots, 
as would be all commerce of a luxury kind (for 1s it 
not really illogical that one enure superficres of a 
town should be unused and reserved for a flirtation 
between the tiles and the stars’). Short passage- 
ways in the shape of bridges above the ordinary 
strects would enable foot traffic to get about 
among these newly gained quarters consecrated to 
leisure amidst flowers and foliage. 

The result of this conception would be nothing 
less than a triplication of the traffic area of a town; it 
was capable of realization since it corresponded to a 
need, was less costly and more ranonal than the aber- 
rations of to-day. It was a reasonable notion, given 
the old framework of our towns, just as the concep- 
tion of the City of Towers will prove a reasonable 
idea, as regards the towns of to-morrow 

Here, then, we have a lay-out of streets which 
would bring about an entirely new system of town 
planning and would provide a radical reform in the 
tenanted house or apartment; this imminent 
reform, necessitated by the transformation of do- 
mestic economy, demands a new type of plan for 
dwelling-houses, and an entirely new organization 
of services corresponding to modern lite in a great 
* The Greek mythological character Sisyphus was con- 
demned by the gods repeatedly to roll a boulder up a hull, 
only to see it roll back down, for etermty. “Tubes” refers 
to subways. 
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citv. Here again the plan is the generator; without it 
poverty, disorder, wilfulness reign supreme. 

Instead of our towns being laid out in massive 
quadrangles, with the streets in narrow trenches 
walled in by seven-storeyed buildings set perpen- 
dicular on the pavement and enclosing unhealthy 
courtyards, airless and sunless wells, our new 
layout, employing the same area and housing the 
same number of people, would show great blocks of 
houses with successive set-backs, stretching along 
arterial avenues. No more courtyards, but flats 
opening on every side to air and light, and looking, 
not on the puny trees of our boulevards of to-day, 
but upon green sward, sports grounds and abun- 
dant plantations of trees. 

The jutting prows of these great blocks would 
break up the long avenues at regular intervals. The 
various set-backs would promote the play of light 
and shade, so necessary to architectural expression. 

Reinforced concrete has brought about a revolu- 
tion in the xsthetics of construction. By suppress- 
ing the roof and replacing it by terraces, reinforced 
concrete is leading us to a new esthetic of the plan, 
hitherto unknown. These set-backs and recessions 
are quite possible and will, in the future, lead to a 
play of half-lights and of heavy shade with the 


accent running not from top to bottom, but hori- 
zontally from left to right. 

This is a modification of the first importance in 
the xsthetic of the plan; it has not yet been realized; 
but we shall be wise to bear this in our minds, 
in considering projects for the extension of our 
towns. 

* * * 

We are living in a period of reconstruction and of 
adaptation to new social and economic conditions. 
In rounding this Cape Horn the new horizons 
before us will only recover the grand line of trad- 
ition by a complete revision of the methods in 
vogue and by the fixing of a new basis of construc- 
tion established in logic. 

In architecture the old bases of construction are 
dead. We shall not rediscover the truths of archi- 
tecture until new bases have established a logical 
ground for every architectural manifestation. 
A period of 20 years is beginning which will be 
occupied in creating these bases. A period of great 
problems, a period of analysis, of experiment, a 
period also of great esthetic confusion, a period in 
which a new esthetic will be elaborated. 

We must study the plan, the key of this evolu- 
tion. 
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Austrian philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein 
(1889-1953) was perhaps the most influential 
Western philosopher of the twentieth century. 
Brilliant and unhappy, Wittgenstein struggled all 
his life against the “bewitchment” of his mind 
by philosophical questions. Having studied with 
Bertrand Russell (1872-1970), his early work on 
fundamental issues in the philosophy of math- 
ematics, logic, and the nature of philosophy gave 
major impetus to logical positivism.Wittgenstein 
then declared that he had put all philosophical 
questions to rest and left academia. Years later, 
after a major change in outlook, he returned and 
gave rise to “ordinary language” philosophy, pre- 
sented In his posthumous but hugely influential 
Philosophical Investigations (1953). Its notion 
that meaning is determined by social contexts of 
practical activity, or “language-games,”’ would 
later play an important role in postmodernism. 
Most of the following excerpt is his lesser known 
“Lecture on Ethics” (1929), in which he explains 
the limits of human inquiry. Following this is the 
famous conclusion to his first book, Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus (1921), in which Wittgen- 
stein announced the end of traditional philosoph- 
ical reflection. 


“Lecture on Ethics”’ 


Before I begin to speak about my subject proper let 
me make a few introductory remarks. I feel I shall 
have great difficulties in communicating my 
thoughts to you and I think some of them may be 


diminished by mentioning them to you beforehand 
‘The first one, which almost | need not mention, 1s 
that English is not my native tongue and my ex- 
pression therefore often lacks that precision and 
subtlety which would be desirable if one talks 
about a difficult subject. All 1 can do 1s to ask vou 
to make my task casicr by trying to get at my 
meaning in spite of the faults which | wall con- 
stantly be committing against the English gram- 
mar. The second difficulty I will mention is this, 
that probably many of you come up to this lecture 
of mine with slightly wrong expectauions. And to 
set you night in this point I will say a few words 
about the reason for choosing the subject I have 
chosen: When your former secretary honoured me 
by asking me to read a paper to your society, my 
first thought was that I would certainly do 1t and my 
second thought was that if I was to have the oppor- 
tunity to speak to you | should speak about some- 
thing which | am keen on communicating to you 
and that I should not misuse this opportunity to 
give you a lecture about, say, logic. | call this a 
misuse, for to explain a scientific matter to you it 
would need a course of lectures and not an hour's 
paper. Another alternative would have been to 
give you what's called a popular-scienufic lecture, 
that is a lecture intended to make you beheve that 
you understand a thing which actually you don’t 


Ludwig Wittgenstein: [A] “Lecture on Ethics” The 
Philosophical Review 74, no. 1 (January 1965), pp. 
3-12; {B] from Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (trans. 
D. F. Pears and B. F. McGuinness), paras. 6.53-6.57, 
pp. 73-4. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1961. 
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understand, and to gratify what I believe to be one 
of the lowest desires of modern people, namely the 
superficial curiosity about the latest discoveries of 
science. I rejected these alternatives and decided to 
talk to you about a subject which seems to me to be 
of general importance, hoping that it may help to 
clear up your thoughts about this subject (even if 
you should entirely disagree with what I will say 
about it). My third and last difficulty 1s one which, 
in fact, adheres to most lengthy philosophical lec- 
tures and it is this, that the hearer is incapable of 
seeing both the road he is led and the goal which it 
leads to. That is to say: he either thinks: “‘I under- 
stand all he says, but what on earth is he driving at” 
or else he thinks *‘I see what he’s driving at, but how 
on earth is he going to get there.” All I can do is 
again to ask you to be patient and to hope that in the 
end you may see both the way and where it leads to. 

I will now begin. My subject, as you know, is 
Ethics and I will adopt the explanation of that term 
which Professor Moore has given in his book Prin- 
cipia Ethica.' He says: “Ethics is the general enquiry 
into what is good.”” Now I am going to use the term 
Ethics in a slightly wider sense, in a sense in fact 
which includes what I believe to be the most essen- 
tial part of what is generally called Aesthetics. And 
to make you see as clearly as possible what I take to 
be the subject matter of Ethics I will put before you 
a number of more or less synonymous expressions 
each of which could be substituted for the above 
definition, and by enumerating them I want to 
produce the same sort of effect which Galton pro- 
duced when he took a number of photos of different 
faces on the same photographic plate in order to get 
the picture of the typical features they all had in 
common. And as by showing to you such a collect- 
ive photo I could make you see what is the typical — 
say — Chinese face; so if you look through the row of 
synonyms which I will put before you, you will, 
I hope, be able to see the characteristic features they 
all have in common and these are the characteristic 
features of Ethics. Now instead of saying “Ethics is 
the enquiry into what is good” I could have said 
Ethics is the enquiry into what is valuable, or, into 
what is really important, or I could have said Ethics 
is the enquiry into the meaning of life, or into what 
makes life worth living, or into the right way of 
living. I believe if you look at all these phrases you 
will get a rough idea as to what it is that Ethics is 


' G. E. Moore (1873-1958), English philosopher who, 
with Bertrand Russell, invented twentieth-century “‘ana- 
lytic” philosophy. 


concerned with. Now the first thing that strikes one 
about all these expressions is that each of them is 
actually used in two very different senses. I will call 
them the trivial or relative sense on the one hand 
and the ethical or absolute sense on the other. If for 
instance I say that this is a good chair this means that 
the chair serves a certain predetermined purpose 
and the word good here has only meaning so far as 
this purpose has been previously fixed upon. In fact 
the word good in the relative sense simply means 
coming up to a certain predetermined standard. 
Thus when we say that this man is a good pianist 
we mean that he can play pieces of a certain degree 
of difficulty with a certain degree of dexterity. And 
similarly if I say that it is smportant for me not to 
catch cold I mean that catching a cold produces 
certain describable disturbances in my life and if 
I say that this is the right road I mean that it’s the 
right road relative to a certain goal. Used in this way 
these expressions don’t present any difficult or 
deep problems. But this is not how Ethics uses 
them. Supposing that I could play tennis and one 
of you saw me playing and said “Well, you play 
pretty badly” and suppose I answered “I know, ’'m 
playing badly but I don’t want to play any better,” 
all the other man could say would be “Ah then 
that’s all right.” But suppose I had told one of 
you a preposterous lie and he came up to me and 
said ““You’re behaving like a beast” and then I were 
to say “I know I behave badly, but then I don’t want 
to behave any better,” could he then say “Ah, then 
that’s all right’”’? Certainly not; he would say “‘Well, 
you ought to want to behave better.” Here you have 
an absolute judgment of value, whereas the first 
instance was one of a relative judgment. The es- 
sence of this difference seems to be obviously this: 
Every judgment of relative value is a mere state- 
ment of facts and can therefore be put in such a 
form that it loses all the appearance of a judgment 
of value: Instead of saying ‘“This is the right way to 
Granchester,”’ I could equally well have said, ‘“This 
is the right way you have to go if you want to get to 
Granchester in the shortest time”; ‘“This man is a 
good runner” simply means that he runs a certain 
number of miles in a certain number of minutes, 
etc. Now what I wish to contend 1s that, although all 
judgments of relative value can be shown to be 
mere statements of facts, no statement of fact can 
ever be, or imply, a judgment of absolute value. Let 
me explain this: Suppose one of you were an om- 
niscient person and therefore knew all the move- 
ments of all the bodies in the world dead or alive 
and that he also knew all the states of mind of all 
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human berngs that ever hved, and suppose this man 
wrote all he knew in a bg book, then this book 
would contain the whole deseripnon of the world, 
and whar ! want to sav is, that this book would 
contain nothing that we would call an etjea/ judg- 
ment or anything that would logically imply such a 
judgment. It would of course contain all relative 
judgments of value and all true s@enufic propos- 
inOns and in tact all true proposimons that can be 
made. But all the facts descnbed would, as it were, 
stand on the same level and in the same way 
all propositions stand on the same level, There are 
ho proposinons which, in any absolute sense, 
are sublime, important, or trivial, Now perhaps 
some of vou wall agree to that and be reminded of 
Hamlet's words: “Nothing is either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so.” But this again could lead 
to a misunderstanding. What Hamlet says seems to 
imply that good and bad, though not qualities of the 


world outside us, are attributes to our states of 


mind. But what I mean is that a state of mind, so 
far as we mean by that a tact which we can describe, 
is in no ethical sense good or bad. If for instance in 
our world-book we read the description of a murder 
with all its details physical and psychological, the 
mere description of these facts will contain nothing 
which we could call an ethical proposition. The 
murder will be on exactly the same level as any 
other event, for instance the talling of a stone. 
Certainly the reading of this description might 
cause us pain or rage or any other emotion, or we 
might read about the pain or rage caused by this 
murder in other people when they heard of it, but 
there will simply be facts, facts, and facts but no 
Ethies. And now IT must say that if I] contemplate 
what Ethics really would have to be if there were 
such a science, this result seems to me quite obvi- 
ouS. It seems to me obvious that nothing we could 
ever think or sav should be the thing. That we 
cannot write a sciennfic book, the subject matter 
of which could be intrinsically sublime and above 
all other subject matters. I can only describe my 
feeling by the metaphor, that, if a man could write a 
book on Ethics which really was a book on Ethies, 
this book would, with an explosion, destroy all the 
other books in the world. Our words used as we use 
them in science, are vessels capable only of contain- 
ing and conveying meaning and sense, natural 
meaning and sense. Ethics, if it is anything, is 
supernatural and our words will only express 
facts; as a teacup will only hold a teacup full of 
water and if | were to pour out a gallon over it. I 
said that so far as facts and propositions are con- 
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cerned there is only relanve value and relative good, 
neht, ete. And let me, betore | go on, Wlaerrare thee 
by a rather obvious example The right road w the 
road which leads to an arbitranly prederermined 
end and it is quite clear to us all that there ® no 
sense in talking about the meht road apart fram 
such a predetermined goal Now let us see whar 
we could possibly mean by the expression, “rhe 
absolutely mght road.” 1 think it would be the 
road which everyhody on scene it would, moth 
logival necessity, have to go, or be ashamed for not 
going. And similarly the absolute goad, if it wo 
desernibable state of affairs, would be one which 
evervbody, independent of his tastes and inclin- 
anons, would necessarnn/y bring about or teel guilty 
tor not bringing about. And I want to say that such 
a State Of affairs is a chimera. No state of affairs has, 
initselt, what 1 would hke to call the Coercive power 
of un absolute yudge. ‘Vhen what have all of us who, 
hike myself, are sall tempted to use such expres- 
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sions as “absolute good,” “‘absolute value,” etc, 
what have we in nind and what do we try to 
express? Now whenever | try to make this Clear to 
myself it is natural that 1 should recall cases in 
which I would certainly use these expressions and 
I] am then in the situation in which you would be if, 
for instance, | were to give you a lecture on the 
psychology of pleasure. What vou would do then 
would be to try and recall some typical situation in 
which you always felt pleasure. For, bearing this 
situation in mind, all I should say to vou would 
become concrete and, as it Were, controllable. One 
man would perhaps choose as his stock example the 
sensation when taking a walk on a fine summer's 
day. Now in this situation I am, if I want to fix my 
mind on what I mean by absolute or ethical value 
And there, in my case, it always happens that the 
idea of one particular experience presents itself to 
me which therefore 1s, ina sense, my experience par 
excellence and this 1s the reason why, in talking to 
you now, I will use this experience as my first and 
foremost example. (As I have said before, this 1s an 
entirely personal matter and others would find 
other examples more striking.) | will describe this 
experience in order, if possible, to make vou recall 
the same or similar expericnces, so that we may 
have a common ground for our investuganon. | 
believe the best way of describing it is to say that 
when I have it / wonder at the existence of the world. 
And Tam then inclined to use such phrases as “Show 
extraordinary that anything should exist” or 
“how extraordinary that the world should exist.” 
I will mention another experience straight away 
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which I also know and which others of you might be 
acquainted with: it is, what one might call, the 
experience of feeling absolutely safe. 1 mean the 
state of mind in which one is inelined to say “I am 
safe, nothing can injure me whatever happens.” 
Now let me consider these experiences, for, 
I believe, they exhibit the very characteristics we 
try to get clear about. And there the first thing 
I have to say is, that the verbal expression which 
we give to these experiences is nonsense! If I say 
‘| wonder at ‘the existence of the. world’’ I am 
misusing language. Let me explain this: It has a 
perfectly good and clear sense to say that I wonder 
at something being the case, we all understand what 
it means to say that I wonder at the size of a dog 
which is bigger than anyone | have ever seen before 
or at any thing which, in the common sense of the 
word, is extraordinary. In every such case I wonder 
at something being the case which I cou/d conceive 
not to be the case. I wonder at the size of this dog 
because I could conceive of a dog of another, 
namely the ordinary size, at which I should not 
wonder. To say ‘“‘I wonder at such and such being 
the case” has only sense if I can imagine it not to be 
the case. In this sense one can wonder at the exist- 
ence of, say, a house when one sees it and has not 
visited it for a long time and has imagined that it 
had been pulled down in the meantime. But it is 
nonsense to say that I wonder at the existence of the 
world, because I cannot imagine it not existing. I 
could of course wonder at the world round me 
being as it is. If for instance I had this experience 
while looking into the blue sky, I could wonder at 
the sky being blue as opposed to the case when it’s 
clouded. But that’s not what I mean. I am 
wondering at the sky being whatever it is. One 
might be tempted to say that what I am wondering 
at is a tautology, namely at the sky being blue or not 
blue. But then it’s just nonsense to say that one is 
wondering at a tautology. Now the same applies to 
the other experience which I have mentioned, the 
experience of absolute safety. We all know what it 
means in ordinary life to be safe. I am safe in my 
room, when I cannot be run over by an omnibus. 
I am safe if I have had whooping cough and cannot 
therefore get it again. To be safe essentially means 
that it is physically impossible that certain things 
should happen to me and therefore it’s nonsense 
to say that I am safe whatever happens. Again this 
is a misuse of the word ‘‘safe”’ as the other example 
was of a misuse of the word “existence” or 
“wondering.” Now I want to impress on you that 
a certain characteristic misuse of our language runs 


through a// ethical and religious expressions. All 
these expressions seem, prima facie, to be just 
similes. Thus it seems that when we are using the 
word right in an ethical sense, although, what we 
mean, 1s not right in its trivial sense, it’s something 
similar, and when we say ‘“This is a good fellow,” 
although the word good here doesn’t mean what it 
means in the sentence ‘“‘This is a good football 
player” there seems to be some similarity. And 
when we say ‘“This man’s life was valuable” we 
don’t mean it 1n the same sense in which we would 
speak of some valuable jewelry but there seems to 
be some sort of analogy. Now all religious terms 
seem in this sense to be used as similes or allegor- 
ically. For when we speak of God and that he sees 
everything and when we kneel and pray to him all 
our terms and actions seem to be parts of a great and 
elaborate allegory which represents him as a human 
being of great power whose grace we try to win, 
etc., etc. But this allegory also describes the experi- 
ence which I have just referred to. For the first of 
them is, I believe, exactly what people were refer- 
ring to when they said that God had created the 
world; and the experience of absolute safety has 
been described by saying that we feel safe in the 
hands of God. A third experience of the same kind 
is that of feeling guilty and again this was described 
by the phrase that God disapproves of our conduct. 
Thus in ethical and religious language we seem 
constantly to be using similes. But a simile must 
be the simile for something. And if I can describe a 
fact by means of a simile I must also be able to drop 
the simile and to describe the facts without it. Now 
in our Case as soon as we try to drop the simile and 
simply to state the facts which stand behind it, we 
find that there are no such facts. And so, what at 
first appeared to be a simile now seems to be mere 
nonsense. Now the three experiences which I have 
mentioned to you (and I could have added others) 
seem to those who have experienced them, for 
instance to me, to have in some sense an intrinsic, 
absolute value. But when I say they are experiences, 
surely, they are facts; they have taken place then 
and there, lasted a certain definite time and conse- 
quently are describable. And so from what I have 
said some minutes ago I must admit it 1s nonsense 
to say that they have absolute value. And I will 
make my point still more acute by saying “It is 
the paradox that an experience, a fact, should 
seem to have supernatural value.’’ Now there is a 
way in which I would be tempted to meet this 
paradox. Let me first consider, again, our first 
experience of wondering at the existence of the 


world and let me desembe it ina shgehty ditterent 
way, we all know what in ordinary hte would be 
called a muracle. It obviously is ssmply an event the 
like of which we have never vet seen. Now suppose 
such an event happened. Fake the case that one ot 
you suddenly grew a hon’s head and began to roar 

Certainly that would be as extraordinary a thing as 
1 can imagine. Now whenever we should have re- 
covered from our surprise, what | would suggest 
would be to fetch a doctor and have the case scien 
ufeally investigated and if it were not for hurting 
him | would have him vivisected. And where would 
the miracle have got to? Por its clear that when we 
look at it m this wav everything miraculous has 
disappeared, unless what we mean by this term 1s 
merely that a tact has not vet been explained by 
scence which again means that we have hitherto 
failed to group this fact with others in a scienutic 
system. ‘This shows that itis absurd to say “Science 
has proved that there are no nuracles.”* Phe truth 1s 
that the s@ennutic way of looking ata fact 1s not the 
way to look at it as a miracle. For imagine whatever 
fact you may, it 18 not im itself miraculous in 
the absolute sense of that term. For we see now 
that we have been using the word “miracle” in a 
relative and an absolute sense. And I will now 
describe the experience of wondering at the exist- 
ence of the world by saying: it is the experience of 
seeing the world as a miracle. Now | am tempted to 
sav that the mght expression in language for the 
miracle of the existence of the world, though it 1s 
not any proposition m language, is the existence of 
language itself. But what then does it mean to be 
aware of this nuracle at some times and not at other 
umes? For all 1 have said by shifting the expression 


of the miraculous from an expression by means of 


language to the expression by the existence of lan- 
guage, all | have said is again that we cannot express 
what we want to express and that all we say about 
the absolute miraculous remains nonsense. Now 
the answer to all this will seem perfectly clear to 
many of you. You will say: Well, if certain exper- 
ences constantly tempt us to attribute a quality to 
them which we call absolute or ethical value and 
importance, this simply shows that by these words 
we dont mean nonsense, that after all what we mean 
by saying that an experience has absolute value 1s 
just a fact lke other facts and that all it comes to is 
that we have not vet succeeded in finding the cor- 
rect logical analysis of what we mean by our ethical 
and religious expressions. Now when this is urged 
against me I at once see clearly, as it were ina flash 
of light, not only that no description that J can think 


Tractatus Logico-Phgosopnicus 


of would do to deserrbe what | mean by absolute 
value, but that | would reyect every sgniteans 
descripnon that anybody couk! possbly suggest, 
ab mmte, On the ground of its synitecance. That 
8 to say: | see now that these nonsensical expres 
sions were not nonsensical because | had not yet 
found the correct expressions, but that their mon- 
sensicality was their very essence. For all | wanted 
to do with them was just fo go beyond the world and 
that 1s to say bevond significant language. My 
whole tendency and | beheve the tendency of 
all men who ever tned to write or talk Ethics or 
Religion was to run against the boundaries of lan- 
guage, Vhis running against the walls of Gur cage és 
pertectly, absolutely hopeless. Ethes so far as 
it Springs from the desire to say something about 
the ulumate meaning of life, the absolute good, the 
absolute valuable, can be no science. What it says 
does not add to our knowledge in any sense. But it is 
a document of a tendency im the human mind which 
! personally cannot help respecting deeply and 
! would not for my lite ridicule it 


6.53 The correct method in philosophy would 
really be the following: to say nothing except 
what can be said, 1.¢. proposinons of natural 
science ~ 1.¢. something that has nothing 

to do with philosophy — and then, whenever 

someone else wanted to say something méta- 
physical, to demonstrate to him that he had 
failed to give a meaning to certain signs 1n his 
proposinons. Although it would not be sat- 
istving to the other person — he would not 
have the teeling that we were teaching him 
philosophy — tis method would be the only 
strictly correct one. 

6.54 My proposinons serve as clucidanons in 
the tollowing way: anyone who understands 
me eventually recogmzes them as nonsens- 
ical, when he has used them — as steps — to 
chmb up beyond them. (He must, so to 
speak, throw away the ladder atter he has 
climbed up 1.) 

He must transcend these propositions, 
and then he will see the world aright. 

7 What we cannot speak about we must 
pass over in silence. 
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From Civilization and its Discontents 


Sigmund Freud 


Sigmund Freud (1856-1939), Moravian-born 
Austrian neurologist and founder of psychoana- 
lysis, is the mostinfluential psychological theorist 
of the twentieth century, despite the continuing 
reaction against his work. He saw unconscious in- 
stincts of sexuality and aggression behind all 
human life and culture, including the behavior of 
infants. In a later speculative work, Civilization 
and its Discontents (1930), he used psychoana- 
lytic theory to explore the inherent discomfort 
human instinctual nature must always feel in the 
confines of a civilized society. Freud concluded 
that the more well organized society becomes, 
the more discomfort or guilt its members must 
feel, even if they obey its strictures. Freud is, how- 
ever, no utopian; he does not want to unshackle 
human instincts. Human beings are innately ag- 
gressive, and this aggression must be controlled. 
His account is poignant in its historical context, 
written as it was during the rise of Nazism, and 
preceding a period of violence that perhaps even 
he could not have imagined. Forced as aJew into 
emigration by Hitler’s annexation of Austria in 
1938, he died in London in exile. The Nazis burned 
his books as a prime representative of “Jewish 
science.” 


The assumption of the existence of an instinct of 
death or destruction has met with resistance even in 
analytic circles; I am aware that there is a frequent 
inclination rather to ascribe whatever is dangerous 
and hostile in love to an original bipolarity in its 
own nature. To begin with it was only tentatively 
that I put forward the views I have developed here, 
but in the course of time they have gained such 


a hold upon me that I can no longer think in any 
other way. To my mind, they are far more service- 
able from a theoretical standpoint than any other 
possible ones; they provide that simplification, 
without either ignoring or doing violence to the 
facts, for which we strive in scientific work. I 
know that in sadism and masochism we have always 
seen before us manifestations of the destructive 
instinct (directed outwards and inwards), strongly 
alloyed with erotism; but I can no longer under- 
stand how we can have overlooked the ubiquity 
of non-erotic aggressivity and destructiveness and 
can have failed to give it its due place in our inter- 
pretation of life. (The desire for destruction when it 
is directed immards mostly eludes our perception, of 
course, unless it 1s tinged with erotism.) I remem- 
ber my own defensive attitude when the idea of an 
instinct of destruction first emerged in psycho- 
analytic literature, and how long it took before 
I became receptive to it. That others should have 
shown, and still show, the same attitude of rejection 
surprises me less. For ‘little children do not like it” 
when there is talk of the inborn human inclination 
to ‘badness’, to aggressiveness and destructiveness, 
and so to cruelty as well. God has made them in 
the image of His own perfection; nobody wants to 
be reminded how hard it is to reconcile the undeni- 
able existence of evil — despite the protestations 


A quotation from a poem of Goethe’s. 


Sigmund Freud, chapters 6 and 7, pp. 64—80 from 
Civilization and its Discontents (trans. James 
Strachey). NewYork: Norton, 1961. 


of Christian Science © with Elis allepowertulness or 
bhis all-goodness. The Devil would be the best way 
out as an excuse for Grods m that way he would be 
playing the same part as an agent of cconomi 
dweharge as the Jew does in the world of the 
Arvan ideal, But even so, OH Can hokl God respon 
sible for the exastence of the Devil pust as well as tor 
the existence of the wickedness which the Devil 
embodies. In view of these difficulties, cach of us 
will be well advised, on some suitable Occasion, to 
make a low bow to the deeply moral nature of 
mankind; it will help us to be generally popular 
and much will be forgiven us for it. 

The name ‘hbido™ can once more be used to 
denote the manitestanons of the power of Eros 
inorder to distinguish them from the energy of the 
death instinct.? It must be confessed that we have 
much greater difficulty in grasping that instinct, we 
can only suspect it, as it were, as something in the 
background behind [:ros, and it escapes detection 
unless its presence is betrayed by its beng alloyed 
with Eros. It is in sadism, where the death instinct 
twists the erotic aim in its own sense and yet at the 
same time tully satisfies the crotic urge, that we 
suceced in obtaining the clearest insight into its 
nature and its relation to Eros. But even where it 
emerges without any sexual purpose, in the blindest 
fury of destructiveness, we cannot fail to recognize 
that the satisfaction of the instinct 1s accompanied 
by an extraordinarily high degree of narcissistic 
enjoyment, owing to its presenting the ego with a 
fulfilment of the latter's old wishes for omnipotence. 
The instinct of destruction, moderated and tamed, 
and, as it were, inhibited tn its aim, must, when it 1s 
directed towards objects, provide the ego with the 
satistacnion of its vital needs and with control over 
nature. Since the assumption of the existence of the 
instinct 1s mainly based on theoretical grounds, we 
must also admut that it is not entirely proof against 
theoretical objections. But this 1s how things appear 
to us now, in the present state of our knowledge; 
future research and reflection will no doubt 
bring further light which will decide the matter. 

In all that follows I adopt the standpoint, there- 
fore, that the inclination to aggression is an original, 
self-subsisting instinctual disposition in man, and 
T return to my view that it constitutes the greatest 
impediment to civilization. At one point in the 
course of this enquiry I was led to the idea that 
" “Libido” refers more simply and narrowly to the sex- 
ual instinct which Freud is here interpreting broadly as 
“Eros”. 


Ovilization and its Discontents 


Gvilvanon was a specal process whach mankend 
undergoes, and | am snll under the influence ot 
that wea. | may now add that crvilizanon ts a pro 
cess Mm the service of bros W howe pPurparye 
to combine single human imdividuals, and after 
that famihes, then races, peoples and nations, into 
one great unity, the unity of mankind Why thers 
has to happen, we do not know, the work of bros 
is preeiscly this. These collections of men are to 
be hbidinally bound to one another. Necessity 
alone, the advantages of work in common, will not 
hold them together, But man’s natural aggressive 
instinct, the hostulity of each against all and of 
all against cach, Opposes this programme of c1vi- 
hzanon. Vhis aggressive mstinet is the derivative 
and the main representative of the death instinct 
which we have found alongside of Lros and which 
shares world-domimion with it. And now, | think, 
the meaning of the evolution of civilization 1s 
no longer obscure to us. It must present the struggle 
between Eros and Death, between the instinct ot 
lite and the instinet of destruction, as it works itself 
out in the human species. ‘This struggle 1s what all 
life essennally consists of, and the evolution of 
civilization may therefore be simply described as 
the struggle tor life of the human species. And 1t 1s 
this battle of the giants that our nurse-manids try to 
appease with their lullaby about Heaven. .. . 


Another question concerns us more nearly. What 
means does ervilization employ in order to inhibit 
the aggressiveness which opposes it, to make it 
harmless, to get rid of it, perhaps? We have already 
become acquainted with a tew of these methods, but 
not yet with the one that appears to be the most 
important. ‘This we can study in the history of the 
development of the individual. What happens in 
him to render his desire tor aggression innocuous? 
Something very remarkable, which we should never 
have guessed and which is nevertheless quite obvi- 
ous. His aggressiveness 18 introjected, internalized; 
It is, in point of fact, sent back to where it came from 

that is, its directed towards his own ego. There it 
is taken over by a portion of the ego, which Sets itself 
over against the rest of the ego as super-ego, which 
now, in the form of ‘conscience’, 18 ready to put into 
action against the ego the same harsh aggressiveness 
that the ego would have hiked to satisfy upon other, 
extraneous individuals. The tension between the 
harsh super-¢go and the ego that is subjected to at, 
is called by us the sense of guilt; it expresses itself as 
a need for punishment. Civilization, therefore, 
obtains mastery over the individual’s dangerous 
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Sigmund Freud 


desire for aggression by weakening and disarming it 
and by setting up an agency within him to watch 
over it, like a garrison in a conquered city. ... 

Thus we know of two origins of the sense of 
guilt: one arising from fear of an authority, and 
the other, later on, arising from fear of the super- 
ego. The first insists upon a renunciation of in- 
stinctual satisfactions; the second, as well as doing 
this, presses for punishment, since the continuance 
of the forbidden wishes cannot be concealed from 
the super-ego. We have also learned how the sever- 
ity of the super-ego — the demands of conscience — 
is to be understood. It is simply a continuation of 
the severity of the external authority, to which it 
has succeeded and which it has in part replaced. We 
now see in what relationship the renunciation of 
instinct stands to the sense of guilt. Originally, 
renunciation of instinct was the result of fear of an 
external authority: one renounced one’s satisfac- 
tions in order not to lose its love. If one has carried 
out this renunciation, one is, as it were, quits with 
the authority and no sense of guilt should remain. 
But with fear of the super-ego the case is different. 
Here, instinctual renunciation is not enough, for 
the wish persists and cannot be concealed from the 
super-ego. Thus, in spite of the renunciation that 
has been made, a sense of guilt comes about. This 
constitutes a great economic disadvantage in the 
erection of a super-ego, or, as we may put it, in 
the formation of a conscience. Instinctual renunci- 
ation now no longer has a completely liberating 
effect; virtuous continence is no longer rewarded 
with the assurance of love. A threatened external 
unhappiness — loss of love and punishment on the 
part of the external authority — has been exchanged 
for a permanent internal unhappiness, for the ten- 
sion of the sense of guilt... 

It can also be asserted that when a child reacts 
to his first great instinctual frustrations with ex- 
cessively strong aggressiveness and with a corres- 
pondingly severe super-ego, he is following a 
phylogenetic model and is going beyond the re- 
sponse that would be currently justified; for the 
father of prehistoric times was undoubtedly ter- 
rible, and an extreme amount of aggressiveness 
may be attributed to him. Thus, if one shifts over 
from individual to phylogenetic development, the 
differences between the two theories of the genesis 
of conscience are still further diminished. On the 
other hand, a new and important difference makes 
its appearance between these two developmental 
processes. We cannot get away from the assumption 
that man’s sense of guilt springs from the Oedipus 


complex and was acquired at the killing of the father 
by the brothers banded together.” On that occasion 
an act of aggression was not suppressed but carried 
out; but it was the same act of aggression whose 
suppression 1n the child is supposed to be the source 
of his sense of guilt. At this point I should not be 
surprised if the reader were to exclaim angrily: ‘So it 
makes no difference whether one kills one’s father or 
not — one gets a feeling of guilt in either case! We 
may take leave to raise a few doubts here. Either it is 
not true that the sense of guilt comes from sup- 
pressed aggressiveness, or else the whole story of 
the killing of the father is a fiction and the children 
of primaeval man did not kill their fathers any more 
often than children do nowadays. Besides, if it is not 
fiction but a plausible piece of history, it would be a 
case of something happening which everyone 
expects to happen — namely, of a person feeling 
guilty because he really has done something which 
cannot be justified. And of this event, which is after 
all an everyday occurrence, psycho-analysis has not 
yet given any explanation.’ 

That is true, and we must make good the omis- 

sion. Nor is there any great secret about the matter. 
When one has a sense of guilt after having commit- 
ted a misdeed, and because of it, the feeling should 
more properly be called remorse. It relates only to a 
deed that has been done, and, of course, it presup- 
poses that a conscience — the readiness to feel guilty — 
was already in existence before the deed took place. 
Remorse of this sort can, therefore, never help us to 
discover the origin of conscience and of the sense of 
guilt in general. What happens in these everyday 
cases is usually this: an instinctual need acquires the 
strength to achieve satisfaction in spite of the con- 
science, which is, after all, limited in its strength; 
and with the natural weakening of the need owing 
to its having been satisfied, the former balance of 
power is restored. Psycho-analysis is thus justified 
in excluding from the present discussion the case of 
a sense of guilt due to remorse, however frequently 
such cases occur and however great their practical 
importance. 
In the Oedipus complex, cornerstone of Freud’s the- 
ory of child development, the normal child develops a 
sexual attachment to the opposite-gender parent, and 
competitive anger and fear toward the same-gender par- 
ent. The conflict is normally resolved through renunci- 
ation of the desire and an identification with the same- 
gender parent. Strictly, the Oedipal complex refers only to 
the development of boys, the analogous phase (and the 
analogy is notoriously tortured) for girls being the Electra 
complex. 


But at the human sense of guilt goes back to the 
killing of the primal father, that was atrer all a case 
of ‘remorse’. Are we to assume that [at that ume] a 
conscience and a sense of guilt were not, as we have 
presupposed, m existence before the deed? If not, 
where, in this case, did the remorse come from? 
There is no doubt that this case should explain the 
secret Of the sense of guilt to us and put an end to 
our ditheulnes. And | beheve it does, This remorse 
was the result of the primordial ambivalence of 
feeling towards the father. Fhs sons hated him, 
but they loved him, too. After ther hatred had 
been saushed by ther act of aggression, their love 
came to the fore in their remorse for the deed. It set 
up the super-ego by identification with the father, 
it gave that agency the father’s power, as though as 
a pumshment for the deed of aggression they had 
carried out against him, and it created the restric- 


uons which were intended to prevent a repetuon of 


the deed. And since the inchnation to aggressive- 
ness against the father was repeated in the following 
generations, the sense of guilt, too, persisted, and it 
was reinforced once more by every piece of aggres- 
siveness that was suppressed and carried over to the 
super-ego. Now, | think, we can at last grasp two 
things perfectly clearly: the part played by love in 
the origin of conscience and the fatal inevitability of 
the sense of guilt. Whether one has killed one’s 
father or has abstained from doing so ts not really 
the decisive thing. One is bound to feel guilty in 
cither case, for the sense of guilt ts an expression of 
the contlict due to ambivalence, of the cternal 
struggle between Eros and the instinct of destruc- 
von or death. This conflict is set going as soon as 
men are faced with the task of living together. So 
long as the community assumes no other form than 
that of the family, the conflict is bound to express 
itself in the Oedipus complex, to establish the con- 
science and to create the first sense of guilt. 
When an attempt is made to widen the community, 
the same conflict ts continued in forms which are 
dependent on the past; and it is strengthened and 


Author's Notes 


1 In Goethe's Mephistopheles [/aust, Part 1, Scene 
3] we have a quite exceptionally convincing identitica- 
tion of the principle of evil with the destructive 
instinct: 


Denn alles, was entsteht, 
Ist wert, dass es zu Grunde geht... 
So ist dann alles, was Ihr Siinde, 


Civii7a00N and its Discontents 


results in a further iniensitication of the were. 
of guilt, Srnee crvihizaten obeve an internal erotn 
Mmpulsion which causes human berngs to unite im 
a Closely-knit group, m can only achieve this aim 
through an ever-mcreasing remforcement of 
the sense Of guilt. What began in relation to the 
father is completed im relation to the group. HH 
Civilizauon is a necessary course Gf development 
from the family to humanity as a whole, then — as 
a result of the inborn conthet arising from ambiva- 
lence, of the eternal struggle between the trends 
of love and death ~ there is mextricably bound up 
with it an merease of the sense of guilt, which 
will perhaps reach heights that the imdividual 
finds hard to tolerate. One is reminded of the 
great poet's moving arraignment of the ‘Heavenly 


d aa 
Powers’: 


Thr fuhrt in’s Leben uns hiner 
Ihr lasst den Armen schuldig werden, 
Wann uberlasst Thr ihn den Pein, 


v 


Denn jede Schuld racht sich auf trden.’ 


And we may well heave a sigh of rehet at the 
thought that it is nevertheless vouchsated to a tew 
to salvage without effort from the whirlpool of their 
own feelings the deepest truths, towards which the 
rest of us have to find our way through tormenung 
uncertainty and with restless groping. 


"From Goethe's Wilhelm Metster, Carlvle’s translation 


(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1890). 


To earth, this weary carth, ve bring us 
To guilt ve let us heedless go, 

Then leave repentance fierce to wring us 
A moment's guilt, an age of woe! 


[I’rom Water, Earth, and Air untolding, 

A thousand germs break forth and grow, 

In dry, and wet, and warm, and chilly 

And had I not the Flame reserved, why, really, 
There's nothing special of my own to Show. | 


Zerstorung, kurz das Bose nennt, 
Mein exgenthches Element. 


[For all things, from the Void 

Called forth, deserve to be destroyed . 
Thus, all which you as 5:n have rated 
Destruction, ~ aught with Evil blent, 


‘Phat is my proper element. | 


c 


Sigmund Freud 


The Devil himself names as his adversary, not what 
is holy and good, but Nature’s power to create, to 
multiply life — that is, Eros: 


Der Luft, dem Wasser, wie der Erden 
Entwinden tausend Keime sich, 
Im Trocknen, Feuchten, Warmen, Kalten! 


Hatt’ ich mir nicht die Flamme vorbehalten. 
Ich hatte nichts Aparts fur mich. 


Our present point of view can be roughly expressed 
in the statement that libido has a share in every in- 
stinctual manifestation, but that not everything in that 
manifestation is libido. 
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From The Crisis of European 
Sciences and Transcendental 


Phenomenology 


Edmund Husserl 


Moravian-born German philosopher Edmund 
Husserl (1859-1938) is the inventor of twentileth- 
century phenomenology, perhaps the most iIm- 
portant European philosophical reaction against 
anexcessively sclentific view of the world. Husserl 
regards phenomenology’s demand that we return 
to concrete human experience as the antidote to 
the scientific naturalism that has perverted mod- 
ernity. Husserl opposed naturalism, not science, 
rationalism or foundationalism. He believed that 
phenomenology alone could provide the founda- 
tlon for science and reason; it is the philosophical 
recapture of the source of all meaning and evi- 
dence in primary experience. Phenomenology 
was later taken by Heidegger in an explicitly anti- 
scientific and antifoundationalist direction. Pre- 
vented by the Nazis from teaching because he 
was aJew, Husserl delivered an invited lecture in 
Viennain 1935 on“Philosophy inthe Crisis of Euro- 
pean Mankind” which became the basis for his 
last and unfinished book, The Crisis of the Euro- 
pean Sciences and Transcendental Phenomen- 
ology. Inthe following selection from that book, he 
sees in the modern mathematical interpretation 
of nature, epitomized by the great seventeenth- 
century physicist and astronomer Galileo, the 
failed promise of modern thought. 


The Founding of the Autonomy of 
European Humanity through the New 
Formulation of the Idea of Philosophy in 
the Renaissance 


It was not always the case that science understood its 
demand for rigorously grounded truth in the sense 


of that sort of objectivity Which dominates our posi- 
tive sciences in respect to method and which, having 
its effect far beyond the sciences themselves, 1s the 
basis for the support and widespread acceptance of a 
philosophical and ideological positivism. The spe- 
cifically human questions were not always banned 
from the realm of science; their intrinsic relauonship 
to all the sciences — even to those of which man 1s not 
the subject matter, such as the natural sciences ~ was 
not left unconsidered. As long as this had not yet 
happened, science could claim significance 
indeed, as we know, the major role — in the com- 
pletely new shaping of European humanity which 
began with the Renaissance. Why science lost this 
leadership, why there occurred an essential change, 
a positivistic restriction of the idea of science ~ to 
understand this, according to its deeper motives, 1s of 
great importance for the purpose of these lectures. 

In the Renaissance, as 1s well known, European 
humanity brings about a revolutionary change- It 
turns against its previous way of existing ~ the 
medieval — and disowns it, seeking to shape itself 
anew in freedom. Its admired model is ancient 
humanity. This mode of existence 1s what it wishes 
to reproduce in itself, 

What does it hold to be essential to ancient man? 
After some hesitation, nothing less than the “philo- 
sophical” form of existence: freely giving oneself, 


Edmund Husserl, Part One, section 3-5, pp. 7-14 
and Part Two, section 9h-9Il, pp. 48-59 from The 
Crisis of European Sciences and Transcendental 
Phenomenology (trans. David Carr). Evanston: North- 
western University Press, 1970. 
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one’s whole life, its rule through pure reason or 
through philosophy. Theoretical philosophy is pri- 
mary. A superior survey of the world must be 
launched, unfettered by myth and the whole tra- 
dition: universal knowledge, absolutely free from 
prejudice, of the world and man, ultimately recog- 
nizing in the world its inherent reason and teleology 
and its highest principle, God. Philosophy as 
theory frees not only the theorist but any philo- 
sophically educated person. And theoretical auton- 
omy is followed by practical autonomy. According 
to the guiding ideal of the Renaissance, ancient man 
forms himself with insight through free reason. For 
this renewed ‘‘Platonism” this means not only that 
man should be changed ethically [but that] the 
whole human surrounding world, the political and 
social existence of mankind, must be fashioned 
anew through free reason, through the insights of 
a universal philosophy. 

In accordance with this ancient model, recog- 
nized at first only by individuals and small groups, 
a theoretical philosophy should again be developed 
which was not to be taken over blindly from the 
tradition but must grow out of independent inquiry 
and criticism. 

It must be emphasized here that the idea of phil- 
osophy handed down from the ancients 1s not the 
concept of present-day schoolbooks, merely com- 
prising a group of disciplines; in the first centuries of 
the modern period — even though it changes not 
insignificantly as soon as it is taken up — it retains 
the formal meaning of the one all-encompassing 
science, thescience of the totality of what is. Sciences 
in the plural, all those sciences ever to be established 
or already under construction, are but dependent 
branches of the One Philosophy. In a bold, even 
extravagant, elevation of the meaning of universal- 
ity, begun by Descartes, this new philosophy seeks 
nothing less than to encompass, in the unity of a 
theoretical system, all meaningful questions in a 
rigorous scientific manner, with an apodictically 
intelligible methodology, in an unending but ration- 
ally ordered progress of inquiry. Growing from gen- 
eration to generation and forever, this one edifice of 
definitive, theoretically interrelated truths was to 
solve all conceivable problems — problems of fact 
and of reason, problems of temporality and eternity. 

Thus the positivistic concept of science in our 
time is, historically speaking, a residual concept. It 
has dropped all the questions which had been con- 
sidered under the now narrower, now broader con- 
cepts of metaphysics, including all questions 
vaguely termed “‘ultimate and highest.’ Examined 


closely, these and all the excluded questions have 
their inseparable unity in the fact that they contain, 
whether expressly or as implied in their meaning, the 
problems of reason — reason in all its particular forms. 
Reason is the explicit theme in the disciplines con- 
cerning knowledge (i.e. of true and genuine, rational 
knowledge), of true and genuine valuation (genuine 
values as values of reason), of ethical action (truly 
good acting, acting from practical reason); here 
reason is a title for ‘‘absolute,”’ ‘‘ super- 
temporal,” “unconditionally” valid ideas and ideals. 
If man becomes a “metaphysical” or specifically 
philosophical problem, then he is in question as a 
rational being; if his history is in question, it is a 
matter of the “meaning” or reason in history. The 
problem of God clearly contains the problem of 
“absolute” reason as the teleological source of all 
reason in the world — of the “‘meaning”’ of the 
world. Obviously even the question of immortality 
is a question of reason, as is the question of freedom. 
All these ‘“‘metaphysical”’ questions, taken broadly — 
commonly called specifically philosophical ques- 
tions — surpass the world understood as the universe 
of mere facts. They surpass it precisely as being 
questions with the idea of reason in mind. And 
they all claim a higher dignity than questions of 
fact, which are subordinated to them even in the 
order of inquiry. Positivism, in a manner of speak- 
ing, decapitates philosophy. Even the ancient idea of 
philosophy, as unified in the indivisible unity of all 
being, implied a meaningful order of being and thus 
of problems of being. Accordingly, metaphysics, the 
science of the ultimate and highest questions, was 
honored as the queen of the sciences; its spirit de- 
cided on the ultimate meaning of all knowledge 
supplied by the other sciences. This, too, was taken 
over by the reviving philosophy [of the Renais- 
sance]; indeed, it even believed it had discovered 
the true, universal method through which such a 
systematic philosophy, culminating in metaphysics, 
could be constructed asa serious philosophia perennis. 

In light of this we can understand the energy 
which animated all scientific undertakings, even 
the merely factual sciences of the lower level; in 
the eighteenth century (which called itself the 
philosophical century) it filled ever widening 
circles with enthusiasm for philosophy and for all 
the special sciences as its branches. Hence the 
ardent desire for learning, the zeal for a philosoph- 
ical reform of education and of all of humanity’s 
social and political forms of existence, which makes 
that much-abused Age of Enlightenment so admir- 
able. We possess an undying testimony to this spirit 


eternal,” 
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in the glonous “tymn to Joy” of Schiller and 
Beethoven. It is only with paintul teclings thar we 
ean understand this hymn today, A greater contrast 
with our present stuanon is unthinkable 


The Failure of the New Science After its 
Initial Success; the Unclarified Motive 
for this Failure 


Now if the new humanity, animated and blessed 
with such an exalted spirit, dil not hold its own, it 
must have been because 1t lost the inspiring behet in 
its weal of a universal philosophy and im the scope 
of the new method. And such, mdeed, was the case. 
It turned out that this method could bring unques- 
tronable successes only in the positive sciences. But 
it was otherwise in metaphysics, te. in problems 
considered philosophical in the special sense 

though hopetul, apparently successful beginnings 
were not lacking even here. Universal philosophy, 
in which these problems were related ~ unclearly 

to the factual sciences, took the form of system- 
philosophies, which were impressive but unfortu- 
nately were not unified, indeed were mutually ex- 
clusive. If the eighteenth century sull held the 
conviction of proceeding toward unity, of arriving 
at a critically unassailable edifice which grew theor- 
eneally from generation to generation, as was 
undisputedly the case in the universally admired 
positive sciences ~ this conviction could not survive 
for long. ‘The belief in the ideal of philosophy and 
method, the guideline of all movements since the 
beginning of the modern era, began to waver; this 
happened not merely for the external motive that 
the contrast became monstrous between the 
repeated failures of metaphysics and the uninter- 
rupted and ever increasing wave of theoretical and 
practical successes in the positive sciences. This 
much had its effect on outsiders as well as scienusts, 
who, in the specialized business of the positive 
sciences, were fast becoming unphilosophical 
experts. But even among those theorists who were 
filled with the philosophical spirit, and thus were 
interested precisely in the highest metaphysical 
questions, a growing feeling of failure set in — and 
in their case because the most profound, yet quite 
unclarified, motives protested ever more loudly 
against the deeply rooted assumpuons of the 
reigning ideal. There begins a long period, 
extending from Hume and Kant to our own time, 
of passionate struggle for a clear, reflective under- 
standing of the true reasons for this centuries-old 


failure, 1 was a struggle, of course, only on the pan 
ot the tew called and chosen ones; ihe mass of 
others quickly found and sill find formulas with 
which to console themselves and thetr readers 


The Ideal of Universal Philosophy and 
the Process of its Inner Dissolution 


‘The necessary consequence was a peculiar Change in 
the whole way of thinking. Philosophy became a 
problem for itself, at first, understandably, in the 
form of the [problem of the] possibility of a meta- 
physics, and, following what we said earher, this 
concerned imphaty the meaning and possibility 
As for the 
positive sciences, at first they were untouchable 


of the whole problenvatics of reason 


Yet the problem of a possible metaphysics also en- 
compassed eo rpso that of the possibility of the factual 
sciences, since these had their relational meaning 
that of truths merely for areas of what is ~ in the 
indivisible unity of philosophy. Can reason and 
that-which-1s be separated, where reason, as knowre,, 
determines what 1s? Vhis quesnon suffices to make 
clear in advance that the whole historical process has 
a remarkable torm, one which becomes visible only 
through an interpretation of its hidden, innermost 
motivanon. Its from is not that of a smooth develop- 
ment, not that of a continual growth of lasting spin- 
tual acquisitions or of a transformation of spiritual 
configurations concepts, theories, systems 
which can be explained by means of the accidental 
historical situations. A definite ideal of a universal 
philosophy and its method forms the beginning; this 
is, so to speak, the primal establishment of the 
philosophical modern age and all its lines of devel- 
opment. But instead of being able to work itself out 
in fact, this ideal suffers an inner dissolution. As 
against attempts to carry out and newly fortify the 
ideal, this dissolunon gives rise to revolunonary, 
more or less radical innovanons. Thus the problem 
of the genuine ideal of universal philosophy and 1ts 
genuine method now actually becomes the inner- 
most driving force of all historical philosophical 
movements. But this 1s to sav that, ultimately, all 
modern sciences drifted mtoa peculiar, increasingly 
puzzling crisis with regard to the meaning of their 
original founding as branches of philosophy, a 
meaning which they continued to bear within them- 
selves. This 1s a crisis which does not encroach upon 
the theoretical and practical successes of the special 
sciences; yet it Shakes to the foundations the whole 
meaning of their truth. This is not just a matter of a 
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special form of culture — ‘‘science”’ or “philosophy” 
— as one among others belonging to European 
mankind. For the primal establishment of the new 
philosophy 1s, according to what was said earlier, the 
primal establishment of modern European human- 
ity itself — humanity which seeks to renew itself 
radically, as against the foregoing medieval and an- 
cient age, precisely and only through its new phil- 
osophy. Thus the crisis of philosophy implies the 
crisis of all modern sciences as members of the 
philosophical universe: at first a latent, then a 
more and more prominent crisis of European hu- 
manity itself in respect to the total meaningfulness 
of its cultural life, its total “Existens.” 

Skepticism about the possibility of metaphysics, 
the collapse of the belief in a universal philosophy 
as the guide for the new man, actually represents a 
collapse of the belief in “treason,” understood as the 
ancients opposed epistémé to doxa.” It is reason 
which ultimately gives meaning to everything that 
is thought to be, all things, values, and ends — their 
meaning understood as their normative relatedness 
to what, since the beginnings of philosophy, is 
meant by the word “truth” — truth in itself — and 
correlatively the term “what is” — 0 vtwe oV. Along 
with this falls the faith in ‘‘absolute” reason, 
through which the world has its meaning, the 
faith in the meaning of history, of humanity, the 
faith in man’s freedom, that is, his capacity to 
secure rational meaning for his individual and 
common human existence. 

If man loses this faith, it means nothing less than 
the loss of faith *‘in himself,” in his own true being. 
This true being is not something he always already 
has, with the self-evidence of the ‘I am,” but some- 
thing he only has and can have in the form of the 
struggle for his truth, the struggle to make himself 
true. True being is everywhere an ideal goal, a task of 
epistemé or “reason,” as opposed to being which 
through dovxa is merely thought to be, unquestioned 
and ‘‘obvious.”’ Basically every person is acquainted 
with this difference — one related to his true and 
genuine humanity — just as truth as a goal or task is 
not unknown to him even in everyday life — though 
here it is merely isolated and relative. But this pre- 


’ 


figuration is surpassed by philosophy: in its first, 
original establishment, ancient philosophy, it con- 
ceives of and takes as its task the exalted idea 
of universal knowledge concerning the totality of 


Literally, ‘existence,’ but the term connotes the exis- 
tential philosophies of Martin Heidegger and Karl Jaspers. 
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what 1s. Yet in the very attempt to fulfill it, the 
naive obviousness of this task is increasingly trans- 
formed — as one feels already in the opposition of 
the ancient systems — into unintelligibility. More 
and more the history of philosophy, seen from 
within, takes on the character of a struggle for exist- 
ence, 1.e. a struggle between the philosophy which 
lives in the straightforward pursuit of its task — the 
philosophy of naive faith in reason — and the skepti- 
cism which negates or repudiates it in empiricist 
fashion. Unremittingly, skepticism insists on the 
validity of the factually experienced world, that of 
actual experience, and finds in it nothing of reason or 
its ideas. Reason itself and its [object,] ‘that which 
is,’ become more and more enigmatic — reason as 
giving, of itself, meaning to the existing world and, 
correlatively, the world as existing through reason — 
until finally the consciously recognized world-prob- 
lem of the deepest essential interrelation between 
reason and what is in general, the emigma of all 
enigmas, has to become the actual theme of inquiry. 

Our interest is confined here to the philosophical 
modern age. But this is not merely a fragment of the 
greater historical phenomenon we have just de- 
scribed, that is, humanity struggling to understand 
itself (for this phrase expresses the whole phenom- 
enon). Rather —as the reestablishment of philosophy 
with a new universal task and at the same time with 
the sense of arenaissance of ancient philosophy —it is 
at once a repetition and a universal transformation of 
meaning. In this it feels called to initiate a new age, 
completely sure of its idea of philosophy and its true 
method, and also certain of having overcome all 
previous naivetes, and thus all skepticism, through 
the radicalism of its new beginning. But it is the fate 
of the philosophical modern age, laden with its own 
unnoticed naivetés, that it has first to seek out, in the 
course of a gradual self-disclosure motivated by new 
struggles, the definitive idea of philosophy, its true 
subject matter and its true method; it has first to 
discover the genuine world-enigmas and steer them 
in the direction of a solution. 

As men of the present, having grown up in this 
development, we find ourselves in the greatest 
danger of drowning in the skeptical deluge and 
thereby losing our hold on our own truth. As we 
reflect in this plight, we gaze backward into the 
history of our present humanity. We can gain self- 
understanding, and thus inner support, only by 
elucidating the unitary meaning which is inborn 
in this history from its origin through the newly 
established task [of the Renaissance], the driving 
force of all [modern] philosophical attempts. 
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The Late-World as the Forgotten 
Meaning-Fundament of Natural Science 


But now we must note something of the hnghest 
importance that occurred even as carly as Gahleo: 
the surrepunous substitution of the mathematically 
substructed world of adeahnes for the only real 
world the one that 1s actually gwen through per- 
ception, that is ever expenenced and experience- 
able ~ our evervday life-world. This substitution 
was promptly passed on to his successors, the 
physicists of all the suececding centuries 

Galileo was himself an heir in respect to pure 
geometry. “Phe mherited geometry, the inherited 
manner of “intuitive” conceptualizing, proving, 
constructing, was no longer orginal geometry: in 


this sort of “intuitiveness” it was already empty of 


meaning. Even ancient geometry was, in its way, 
téyuy,” removed from the sources of truly imme- 
diate intuinon and originally intuitive thinking, 
sources from which the so-called geometrical intu- 
ion, Le. that which operates with idealities, has at 
first derived its meaning. The geometry of ideal- 
ities was preceded by the practical art of surveying, 
which knew nothing of idealitics. Yet such a pre- 
geometrical achievement was a meaning-fundament 
for geometry, a ftundament for the great invention 
of idealization; the latter encompassed the inven- 
tion of the ideal world of geometry, or rather the 


methodology of the objectifying determination of 


idealities through the constructions which create 
“mathematical existence.” It was a fateful omission 
that Galileo did not inquire back into the original 
meaning-giving achievement which, as idealization 
practiced on the original ground of all theoretical 
and practical life — the immediately intuited world 
(and here especially the empirically intuited world 
of bodies) — resulted in the geometrical ideal con- 
structions. He did not reflect closely on all this: on 
how the free, imaginative variation of this world 
and its shapes results only in possible empirically 
intuitable shapes and not in exact shapes; on what 
sort of motivation and what new achievement was 
required for genuinely geometric idealization. For 
in the case of inherited geometrical method, these 
functions were no longer being vita//y practiced; 
much less were they retlectively brought to theor- 
etical consciousness as methods which realize the 
meaning of exactness from the inside. Thus it could 


The Greek term techné referring to productive art or 
skill (including fine art, crafts, engineering, etc.). 


appear that geometry, with its own immediately 
evident a pnorn “mtunen” and the thenkeng 
Which operates with it, produces a self-authcent, 
absolute trath which, as such ~ “obviously” ~ eould 
be apphed without further ado, That this obwious- 
ness was an illusion ~ as we have pomnred out above 
m general terms, thinking for ourselves in the 
course Of Our expesinon of Galileo's thoughts 
that even the meaning of the appheatnion of geo- 
metry has complheated sources: this remarned 
hidden for Gahleo and the ensuing penod. Imme- 
diately with Gahleo, then, begins the surreptitious 
substitution of idealized nature tor prescientificalls 
mtuited nature. 

‘Thus all the occasional (even “philosophical”’) 
reflecnons which go from technical [scientific] 
work back to its true meaning always stop at ideal- 
ized nature; they do not carry out the retlecnon 
radically, going back to the ultimate purpose 
which the new science, together with the geometry 
which 1s inseparable from it, growing out of pre- 
screntific ite and its surrounding world, was from 
the beginning supposed to serve: a purpose which 
necessarily lay mm this prescienutic hte and was 
related to its hife-world. Man (including the natural 
scientist), living in this world, could put all his 
practical and theoretical questions only to 
could refer in his theorres only to it, in its open, 
endless horizons of things unknown. All knowledge 
of laws could be knowledge only of predictions, 
grasped as lawful, about occurrences of actual or 
possible experiential phenomena, — predictions 
which are indicated when experience 1s broadened 
through observations and experiments penctrating 
systematically into unknown horizons, and which 
are verified in the manner of inducnons, To be 
sure, everyday induction grew into induction 
according to scientific method, but that changes 
nothing of the essential meaning of the pregiven 
world as the horizon of all meaningful induction. It 
is this world that we find to be the world of all 
known and unknown reahnes. To it, the world of 
actually experiencing intuition, belongs the form of 
space-time together with all the bodily shapes in- 
corporated in it; itis in this world that we ourselves 
hive, in accord with our bodily, personal way of 
being. But here we find nothing of geometrical 
idealitics, no geometrical space or mathematical 
ume with all their shapes. 

This is an important remark, even though 1t is 
so trivial. Yet this triviality has been buried pre- 
cisely by exact science, indeed since the days of 
ancient geometry, through that substitution of a 
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methodically idealized achievement for what is 
given immediately as actuality presupposed 1n all 
idealization, given by a [type of] verification which 
is, in its own way, unsurpassable. This actually 
intuited, actually experienced and experienceable 
world, in which practically our whole life takes 
place, remains unchanged as what it is, in its own 
essential structure and its own concrete causal style, 
whatever we may do with or without techniques. 
Thus it is also not changed by the fact that we 
invent a particular technique, the geometrical and 
Galilean technique which is called physics. What 
do we actually accomplish through this technique? 
Nothing but prediction extended to infinity. All life 
rests upon prediction or, as we can say, upon in- 
duction. In the most primitive way, even the ontic 
certainty of any straightforward experience is in- 
ductive. Things ‘‘seen” are always more than what 
we “really and actually” see of them. Seeing, per- 
ceiving, is essentially having-something-itself and 
at the same time having-something-in-advance, 
meaning-something-in-advance. All praxis, with 
its projects, involves inductions; it is just that or- 
dinary inductive knowledge (predictions), even if 
expressly formulated and “verified,” is ‘“‘artless” 
compared to the artful “methodical” inductions 
which can be carried to infinity through the method 
of Galilean physics with its great productivity. 

In geometrical and natural-scientific mathemati- 
zation, in the open infinity of possible experiences, 
we measure the life-world — the world constantly 
given to us as actual in our concrete world-life — for 
a well-fitting garb of ideas, that of the so-called 
objectively scientific truths. That is, through a 
method which (as we hope) can be really carried 
out in every particular and constantly verified, we 
first construct numerical indices for the actual and 
possible sensible plena of the concretely intuited 
shapes of the life-world, and in this way we obtain 
possibilities of predicting concrete occurrences in 
the intuitively given life-world, occurrences which 
are not yet or no longer actually given. And this 
kind of prediction infinitely surpasses the accom- 
plishment of everyday prediction. 

Mathematics and mathematical science, as a garb 
of ideas, or the garb of symbols of the symbolic 
mathematical theories, encompasses everything 
which, for scientists and the educated generally, 
represents the life-world, dresses it up as “objectively 
actual and true” nature. It is through the garb of 
ideas that we take for true being what is actually a 
method — a method which is designed for the pur- 
pose of progressively improving, i infinitum, 


through ‘“‘scientific” predictions, those rough pre- 
dictions which are the only ones originally possible 
within the sphere of what is actually experienced 
and experienceable in the life-world. It is because of 
the disguise of ideas that the true meaning of the 
method, the formulae, the ‘“‘theories,”’ remained 
unintelligible and, in the naive formation of the 
method, was never understood. 

Thus no one was ever made conscious of the 
radical problem of om this sort of naiveté actually 
became possible and is still possible as a living 
historical fact; how a method which is actually 
directed toward a goal, the systematic solution of 
an endless scientific task, and which continually 
achieves undoubted results, could ever grow up 
and be able to function usefully through the cen- 
turies when no one possessed a real understanding 
of the actual meaning and the internal necessity of 
such accomplishments. What was lacking, and what 
is still lacking, is the actual self-evidence through 
which he who knows and accomplishes can give 
himself an account, not only of what he does that 
is new and what he works with, but also of the 
implications of meaning which are closed off 
through sedimentation or traditionalization, 1.e. of 
the constant presuppositions of his [own] construc- 
tions, concepts, propositions, theories. Are science 
and its method not like a machine, reliable in ac- 
complishing obviously very useful things, a ma- 
chine everyone can learn to operate correctly 
without in the least understanding the inner possi- 
bility and necessity of this sort of accomplishment? 
But was geometry, was science, capable of being 
designed in advance, like a machine, without an 
understanding which was, in a similar sense, com- 
plete — scientific? Does this not lead to a regressus in 
infinitum? 

Finally, does this problem not link up with the 
problem of the instincts in the usual sense? Is it not 
the problem of hidden reason, which knows itself as 
reason only when it has become manifest? 

Galileo, the discoverer — or, in order to do justice 
to his precursors, the consummating discoverer — of 
physics, or physical nature, is at once a discovering 
and a concealing genius. He discovers mathematical 
nature, the methodical idea, he blazes the trail for 
the infinite number of physical discoveries and 
discoverers. By contrast to the universal causality 
of the intuitively given world (as its invariant form), 
he discovers what has since been called simply the 
law of causality, the ‘‘a priori form” of the “‘true”’ 
(idealized and mathematized) world, the “law of 
exact lawfulness” according to which every occur- 
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rence in “nature” ~ tdealized nature — must come 
under exact laws. All this is discoverv-concealment, 
and to the present day we accept it as straighttor- 
ward truth. In principle nothing 1s changed by the 
supposedly philosophically revolutionary critique 
of the “classical law of causality’ made by recent 
atone physics. form spite of all that is new, what 
is essential in principle, it seems to me, remains 
namely, nature, which ts in itself mathematical, tt ts 
given tn formulae, and it can be interpreted only in 
terms of the formulae 

lam of course quite serious in placing and con- 
unuing to place Galileo at the top of the list of the 
greatest discoverers of modern times. Naturally 1 
also admure quite seriously the great discoverers of 
classical and postclassical physics and their intellec- 
tual accomplishment, which, tar from being merely 
mechanical, was in fact astounding in the highest 
sense. This accomplishment is not at all disparaged 
by the above clucidation of tas rézen or by the 
critique in terms of principle, which shows that the 
true meaning of these theories — the meaning which 
IS genuine in terms of thetr origins ~ remained and 
had to remain hidden from the physicists, includ- 
ing the great and the greatest. [tis not a question of 
a meaning which has been slipped tn through meta- 
physical mystitication or speculation; it ts, rather, 
with the most compelling self-evidence, the true, 
the only real meaning of these theories, as Opposed 
to the meaning of being a method, which has its own 
comprehensibility in operating with the formulae 
and their practical application, technique. 

How what we have said up to now is sull one- 
sided, and what hortzons of problems, leading into 
new dimensions, have not been dealt with ad- 
equately ~ horizons which can be opened up only 
through a reflection on this life-world and man as 
its subject — can be shown only when we are much 
further advanced in the elucidation of the historical 
development according to its innermost moving 
forces. 


Portentous Misunderstandings 
Resulting from Lack of Clarity about the 
Meaning of Mathematization 


With Gahileo’s mathematizing reinterpretation of 
nature, false consequences established themselves 
even beyond the realm of nature which were so 
intimately connected with thts reinterpretation 
that they could dominate all further developments 
of views about the world up to the present day. 


| mean Galileo's famous doctrine of the merely 
subjective character of the specihe sense-qualines, 
Which soon afterward was consistently formulated 
by Hobbes as the doctrine of the subyectivery of all 
concrete phenomena of sensibly imturnve nature 
and world in general, The phenomena are only in 
the subyects, they are there only as catusal results of 
events taking place m true nature, which events 
exist only with mathemaucal properties. If the 
intuited world of our hfe is merely subjective, 
then all the truths of pre- and extrasmentihe Ife 
which have to do with its factual being are deprived 
of value. Thev have meaning only insofar as they, 
while themselves false, vaguely indicate an in-itselt 
which hes behind this world ot possible experience 
and ts transcendent 1n respect to it 

In connecnion with this we arrive at a further 
consequence of the new formation of meaning, a 
self-interpretation of the physicists which grows 
out of this new formation of meaning as “obvious” 
and which was dominant untd recently 

Nature 1s, in its “true being-in-itself,”” math- 
ematical. The pure mathemancs of space-time pro- 
cures knowledge, with apodicuc selt-evidence, of a 
set of laws of this “in-itself’ which are uncondi- 
uionally, universally valid. This knowledge 1s 1m- 
meditate in the case of the axiomatic clementary 
laws of the a priort constructions and comes to be 
through infinite medtations in the case of the other 
laws. In respect to the space-time form of nature 
we possess the “innate” faculty (as tt 1s later called) 
of knowing with dettniteness true being-in-itselt as 
mathematically ideal being (before all actual experi- 
ence). Thus implicitly the space-time form is itself 
innate in us. 

It is otherwise with the more concrete universal 
lawfulness of nature, although it, too, is nvathemat- 
ical through and through. It is inductively access- 
ible a posterior: through factual experrential data. 
In a supposedly fully intelligible way, the a prior 
mathematics of spatiotemporal shapes 1s sharply 
distinguished from natural science which, though 
it applies pure mathematics, is inductive. Or, one 
can also say: the purely mathematic relationship of 
ground and consequent 1s sharply distinguished 
from that of real ground and real consequent, 1.c. 
that of natural causality. 

And vet an uneasy feeling of obscurity gradually 
asserts itself concerning the relation between the 
mathematics of nature and the mathematics of 
spatiotemporal form, which, after all, belongs to 
the former, between the latter ‘innate’ and the 
former ‘*non-innate” mathematics. Compared to 
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the absolute knowledge we ascribe to God the cre- 
ator, one says to oneself, our knowledge in pure 
mathematics has only one lack, i.e. that, while it 1s 
always absolutely self-evident, it requires a system- 
atic process 1n order to bring to realization as know- 
ing, 1.e. as explicit mathematics, all the shapes that 
“exist” in the spatiotemporal form. In respect to 
what exists concretely in nature, by contrast, we 
have no a priori self-evidence at all. The whole 
mathematies of nature, beyond the spatiotemporal 
form, we must arrive at inductively through facts of 
experience. But is nature in itself not thoroughly 
mathematical? Must it not also be thought of as a 
coherent mathematical system? Must it not be 
capable of being represented in a coherent math- 
ematics of nature, precisely the one that natural 
science is always merely seeking, as encompassed 
by a system of laws which is ‘“‘axiomatic”’ in respect 
of form, the axioms of which are always only hy- 
potheses and thus never really attainable? Why is it, 
actually, that they are not? Why is it that we have no 
prospect of discovering nature’s own axiomatic 
system as one whose axioms are apodictically self- 
evident? Is it because the appropriate innate faculty 
is lacking in us in a factual sense? 

In the superficialized, more or less already tech- 
nized meaning-pattern of physics and its methods, 
the difference in question was ‘“‘completely clear”: 
it is the difference between “pure” (a priori) and 
‘applied’? mathematics, between ‘mathematical 
existence” (in the sense of pure mathematics) and 
the existence of the mathematically formed real (1.e. 
that of which mathematical shape is a component in 
the sense of a real property). And yet even such an 
outstanding genius as Leibniz struggled for a long 
time with the problem of grasping the correct 
meaning of the two kinds of existence — 1.e. univer- 
sally the existence of the spatiotemporal form as 
purely geometrical and the existence of universal 
mathematical nature with its factual, real form — 
and of understanding the correct relation of each to 
the other. 

The significance of these obscurities for the 
Kantian problem of synthetic judgments a priori 
and for his division between the synthetic judg- 
ments of pure mathematics and those of natural 
science will concern us in detail later." 


Kant argued that mathematical and scientific know- 
ledge is grounded in judgments universally true, indepen- 
dent of experience (a priori) yet not merely true by 


definition (“synthetic,” not “analytic’’). 


The obscurity was strengthened and transformed 
sull later with the development and constant meth- 
odical application of pure formal mathematics. 
“Space” and the purely formally defined ‘‘Euclid- 
ean manifold” were confused; the true axiom (i.e. in 
the old, customary sense of the term), as an ideal 
norm with unconditional validity, grasped with 
self-evidence in pure geometric thought or in arith- 
metical, purely logical thought, was confused with 
the imauthentic “axiom” —a word which in the theory 
of manifolds signifies not judgments (“‘propos- 
itions”’) but forms of propositions as components 
of the definition of a “‘manifold” to be constructed 
formally without internal contradiction. 


Fundamental Significance of the 
Problem of the Origin of Mathematical 
Natural Science 


Like all the obscurities exhibited earlier, [the pre- 
ceding] follow from the transformation of a forma- 
tion of meaning which was originally vital, or rather 
of the originally vital consciousness of the task 
which gives rise to the methods, each with its 
special sense. The developed method, the progres- 
sive fulfillment of the task, is, as method, an art 
(téyvn) which is handed down; but its true meaning 
is not necessarily handed down with it. And it is 
precisely for this reason that a theoretical task and 
achievement like that of a natural science (or any 
science of the world) — which can master the infin- 
ity of its subject matter only through infinities of 
method and can master the latter infinities only by 
means of a technical thought and activity which are 
empty of meaning — can only be and remain mean- 
ingful in a true and original sense // the scientist has 
developed in himself the ability to inquire back into 
the original meaning of all his meaning-structures 
and methods, i.e. into the Aistorical meaning of their 
primal establishment, and especially into the mean- 
ing of all the inherited meanings taken over un- 
noticed in this primal establishment, as well as 
those taken over later on. 

But the mathematician, the natural scientist, at 
best a highly brilliant technician of the method — to 
which he owes the discoveries which are his only 
aim — is normally not at all able to carry out such 
reflections. In his actual sphere of inquiry and 
discovery he does not know at all that everything 
these reflections must clarify is even in need of 
clarification, and this for the sake of that interest 
which is decisive for a philosophy or a science, 1.e. 
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the interest in true knowledge of the world ined), 
nature itself. And this ws precisely what has been host 
through a science which 1s given as a tradition and 
which has become a ee yon, msotar as this interest 
plaved a determining role at all in its primal estab- 
lishment, Every attempt to lead the s@enust to such 
reflections, if it Comes trom a nonmathematical, 
non-sacnule carcle of scholars, is reyected as 
“metaphysical.” “Phe professional who has dedi- 
cated his life to these serences must, after all ~ 
secms SO Obvious to him — kirow best what he 1s 
attempting and accomplishing in his work. The 
philosophical needs (“philosophicomathematical,” 
“philosophicascienufic” needs), aroused even in 
these scholars by historical motives to be elucidated 
later, are sausfied by thenaselves in a way that is 
sufficient for them — but of course in such a way 
that the whole dimension which must be inquired 
Into 18 not seen at alland thus not at all dealt with. 


Characterization of the Method of our 
Exposition 


In conclusion let us say a word about the method we 


have followed in the very intricate considerations of 


this section, in the service of our over-all aim. The 
historical reflections we embarked upon, in order to 
arrive at the self-understanding which 1s so neces- 
sary in our philosophical situation, demanded clar- 
ity concerning the ortgm of the modern spirit and, 
together with that 
which cannot be overestimated, of mathematics 


because of the significance, 


and mathematical natural science ~ clarity concern- 
ing the origin of these sciences. That 1s to say: 
clarity concerning the original motivation and 
movement of thought which led to the conceiving 
of their idea of nature, and from there to the move- 


ment of its realization in the actual development of 


natural science itself. With Galileo the idea in ques- 
tion appears for the first time, so to speak, as full- 
blown; thus I have linked all our considerations to 
his name, in a certain sense simplhifving and idealiz- 
ing the matter; a more exact historical analysis 
would have to take account of how much of his 
thought he owed to his “predecessors.” (I shall 
continue, incidentally, and for good reasons, in a 
similar fashion.) In respect to the situation as he 
found it and to the way in which it had to motivate 
him and did motivate him according to his known 
pronouncements, much can be established imme- 
diately, so that we understand the beginning of the 
whole bestowal of meaning upon natural science. 


Hui in this very process we come upan the shette 
and concealments of meaning of lar and mow: 
recent mes. For we ourselves, whe are carrying 
out these reflecnons (and, a8 | tay assume, my 
readers), stand under the spe// ot these umes 
Being canght up in them, we at ferst have no inkling 
of these shifts of meaning — we who all think we 
know so well what mathemanes and natural science 
“are” and do, For who today has not learned this in 
school? But the first clucidanon of the orginal 
meaning of the new natural seence and of ms 
novel methodical style makes felt something of the 
later Shifts in meaning. And clearly they intluence, 
or at least make more difficult, the analysis of the 
motivation [of science }. 

Thus we find ourselves in a sort of circle. “Phe 
understanding of the beginning 15 to be gained fully 
only by starting with science a8 given in its present- 
day form, looking back at its development. But in 
the absence of an understanding of the beginnings 
the development is mute as a development of mean 
mg. Vhus we have no other choice than to proceed 
forward and backward in a zigzag pattern; the one 
must help the other in an interplay. Relative clari- 
fication on one side brings some elucidation on the 
other, which in turn casts light back on the former 
tn this sort of historical consideration and histornecal 
critique, then, which begins with Galileo (and im- 
mediately afterward with Wescartes) and must 
follow the temporal order, we nevertheless have 
constantly to make /ustorical leaps which are thus 
not digressions but necessities. ‘hey are necessities 
if we take upon ourselves, as we have said, the task 
of self-reflection which grows out of the “‘break- 
down” situation of our time, with its “‘breakdown 
of science” itself. Of first importance for this task, 
however, 1s the reflection on the original meaning 
of the new sciences, above all that of the exact 
scienee of nature; for the latter was and stl is, 
through all its shifts of meaning and musplaced 
self-interpretations, of decisive significance (in a 
manner to be pursued further) for the becoming 
and being of the modern positive scrences, of 
modern philosophy, and indeed of the spirit: of 
modern /uropean humanity in gencral. 

The following also belongs to the method 
readers, especially those in the natural sciences, 
may have become irritated by the fact — it may 
appear to them almost as dilettantism — that no use 
has been made of the natural-screntific way of 
speaking. It has been consciously avoided. In the 
kind of thinking which everywhere tries to 
bring that is, the 
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pre- and extrascientific life-world, which contains 
within itself all actual life, including the scientific 
life of thought, and nourishes it as the source of all 
technical constructions of meaning — in this kind of 
thinking one of the greatest difficulties is that one 
must choose the naive way of speaking of [everyday] 
life, but must also use it in a way which is appropri- 
ate for rendering evident what is shown. 

It will gradually become clearer, and finally be 
completely clear, that the proper return to the nai- 
vete of life— but ina reflection which rises above this 
naivete — is the only possible way to overcome the 
philosophical naivete which lies in the [supposedly ] 
“scientific” character of traditional objectivistic 
philosophy. This will open the gates to the new 
dimension we have repeatedly referred to in ad- 
vance. 


We must add here that, properly understood, all 
our expositions are supposed to aid understanding 
only from the relative [perspective of our] position 
and that our expression of doubts, given in the 
criticisms [of Galileo, etc.] (doubts which we, living 
in the present, now carrying out our reflections, do 
not conceal), has the methodical function of pre- 
paring ideas and methods which will gradually take 
shape in us as results of our reflection and will serve 
to liberate us. All reflection undertaken for “‘exist- 
ential” reasons is naturally critica/. But we shall not 
fail to bring to a reflective form of knowledge, later 
on, the basic meaning of the course of our reflec- 
tions and our particular kind of critique. 
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Max Horkheimer and Uheodor Adorno 


Max Horkheimer (1895-1973) and Theodor 
Adorno (1903-70) were members of the Institut 
fur Sozialforschung (Institute for Social Research) 
at Frankfurt, Germany. Their work combined 
the perspectives of Hegel, Marx, and Freud in an 
analysis of social and cultural phenomena. 
Forced to flee in 1934, they eventually settled in 
California, where they composed their classic 
Dialectic of Enlightenment (1944). It is devoted to 
answering that most poignant question for any 
mid-century German, or European, intellectual: 
how, at the apparent height of Enlightened cul- 
ture in the twentieth century, could the most bar- 
baric of social movements, National Socialism, 
emerge? They argue that the Enlightenment's 
own tendencies are self-negating (“dialectical”). 
Skeptical, Enlightened reason empties Itself of 
all religious and metaphysical sources of value, 
leaving only power and self-interest as its goals. 
They see this dialectic prophesied in the literary 
work of the Marquis de Sade, and actualized in 
mass culture and in the new political barbarism 
of the twentieth century. Their stunning and 
frightening conclusion is that Enlightenment is 
the only road to social freedom and it inevitably 
leads to totalitarianism. Modernity leaves us, 
then, inan impossible situation. 


As a nominalist movement,’ the Enlightenment 
calls a halt before the nomen, the exclusive, precise 
concept, the proper name. Whether — as some 

Nominalism claims that only particular things exist, so 
that general terms (e.g. ‘‘horse’’?) do not refer to a real 
universal (e.g. horse-ness) but only serve as signs for any 
and all particulars (e.g. particular horses). 


assert! proper names were originally species 
names as well, can no longer be ascertained, yet 
the former have not shared the fate of the latter 
The substanual ego refuted by Hume and Mach 1s 
not synonymous with the name. [In Jewssh religion, 
in which the idea of the patriarchate culminates in 
the destruction of myth, the bond between name 
and being 1s sull recognized in the ban on pronoun- 
cing the name of God. The disenchanted world of 
Judaism conciliates magic by negating it in the idea 
of God. Jewish religion allows no word that would 
alleviate the despair of all that 1s mortal. It associates 
hope only with the prohibition against calling on 
what 1s false as God, against invoking the finite as 
the infinite, lies as truth. The guarantee of salvation 
les in the rejection of any belief that would replace 
it: it 1s knowledge obtained in the denunciation of 
illusion. Admittedly, the negation 1s not abstract. 
The contesting of every positive without distine- 
non, the stereotype formula of vanity, as used by 
Buddhism, sets itself above the prohibition against 
naming the Absolute with names: just as far above as 
its contrary, pantheism, or its caricature, bourgeois 
skepticism. Explanations of the world as all or noth- 
ing are mythologies, and guaranteed roads to re- 
demputon are sublimated magic practices. The self- 
sausfaction of knowing in advance and the transfig- 
uration of negativity into redemption are untrue 


Max Horkheimer and Theodor Adorno, from “The 
Concept of Enlightenment, pp. 23-9, and from 
“Juliette, or Enlightenment and Morality,” pp. 81-93, 
in Dialectic of Enlightenment (trans. John Cumming). 
New York: Seabury, 1972. 
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forms of resistance against deception. The justness 
of the image is preserved in the faithful pursuit of its 
prohibition. This pursuit, ‘‘determinate negativ- 
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ity”? does not receive from the sovereignty of the 
abstract Concept any immunity against corrupting 
intuition, as does skepticism, to which both true and 
false are equally vain. Determinate negation rejects 
the defective ideas of the absolute, the idols, differ- 
ently than does rigorism, which confronts them with 
the Idea that they cannot match up to. Dialectic, on 
the contrary, interprets every image as writing. It 
shows how the admission of its falsity is to be read in 
the lines of its features — a confession that deprives it 
of its power and appropriates it for truth. With the 
notion of determinate negativity, Hegel revealed an 
element that distinguishes the Enlightenment from 
the positivist degeneracy to which he attributes it. 
By ultimately making the conscious result of the 
whole process of negation — totality in system and in 
history — into an absolute, he of course contravened 
the prohibition and himself lapsed into mythology. 

This did not happen merely to his philosophy as 
the apotheosis of progressive thought, but to the 
Enlightenment itself, as the sobriety which it 
thought distinguished it from Hegel and from 
metaphysics. For enlightenment is as totalitarian 
as any system. Its untruth does not consist in 
what its romantic enemies have always reproached 
it for: analytical method, return to elements, dissol- 
ution through reflective thought; but instead in the 
fact that for enlightenment the process is always 
decided from the start. When in mathematical pro- 
cedure the unknown becomes the unknown quan- 
tity of an equation, this marks it as the well-known 
even before any value is inserted. Nature, before 
and after the quantum theory, is that which is to be 
comprehended mathematically; even what cannot 
be made to agree, indissolubility and irrationality, is 
converted by means of mathematical theorems. In 
the anticipatory indentification of the wholly con- 
ceived and mathematized world with truth, en- 
lightenment intends to secure itself against the 
return of the mythic. It confounds thought and 
mathematics. In this way the latter is, so to speak, 
released and made into an absolute instance. ‘An 
infinite world, in this case a world of idealities, is 
conceived as one whose objects do not accede 
singly, imperfectly, and as if by chance to our 
cognition, but are attained by a rational, systematic- 
ally unified method — in a process of infinite pro- 
gression — so that each object is ultimately apparent 
according to its full inherent being... In the Gali- 
lean mathematization of the world, however, this 


selfness is idealized under the guidance of the new 
mathematics: in modern terms, it becomes itself a 
mathematical multiplicity.” Thinking objectifies 
itself to become an automatic, self-activating pro- 
cess; an impersonation of the machine that it pro- 
duces itself so that ultimately the machine can 
replace it. Enlightenment’ has put aside the classic 
requirement of thinking about thought — Fichte is 


its extreme manifestation — because it wants to 
avoid the precept of dictatin ctice that Fichté 
himself wished to obey." Mathematical procedure 
became, so to speak, the ritual of thinking. In spite 
of the axiomatic self-restriction, it establishes itself 
as necessary and objective: it turns thought into a 
thing, an instrument — which is its own term for it. 
But this kind of mimesis, in which universal 
thought is equalized, so turns the actual into the 
unique, that even atheism itself is subjected to the 
ban on metaphysics. For positivism, which repre- 
sents the court of judgment of enlightened reason, 
to digress into intelligible worlds is no longer 
merely forbidden, but meaningless prattle. It does 
not need — fortunately — to be atheistic, because 
objectified thinking cannot even raise the problem. 
The positivist censor lets the established cult 
escape as willingly as art — as a cognition-free 
special area of social activity; but he will never 
permit that denial of it which itself claims to be 
knowledge. For the scientific mind, the separation 
of thought from business for the purpose of adjust- 
ing actuality, departure from the privileged area of 
real existence, is as insane and self-destructive as 
the primitive magician would consider stepping out 
of the magic circle he has prepared for his invoca- 
tion; in both cases the offense against the taboo will 
actually result in the malefactor’s ruin. The mas- 
tery of nature draws the circle into which the criti- 
cism of pure reason banished thought. Kant joined 
the theory of its unceasingly laborious advance into 
infinity with an insistence on its deficiency and 
everlasting limitation. His judgment is an oracle. 
There is no form of being in the world that science 
could not penetrate, but what can be penetrated by 
science is not being. According to Kant, philo- 
sophic judgment aims at the new; and yet it recog- 
nizes nothing new, since it always merely recalls 
what reason has always deposited in the object. But 
there is a reckoning for this form of thinking that 
considers itself secure in the various departments of 
science — secure from the dreams of a ghost-seer: 
"German philosopher, Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762- 
1814). 


work! dontnanon over nature turns against the 
thinking subject himself, nothing us lett of him 
but that eternally same / think that must accompany 
all nry udeas. Subject and object are both rendered 
ineffectual. The abstract self, which justifies 
record-making and svstemanuzanon, has nothing 
set over against it but the abstract matenal which 
possesses no other quality than to be a substrate of 
such possession. Phe equanon of spint and world 
arises eventually, but only with a mutual restriction 
of both sides. The reduction of thought to a math- 
ematical apparatus conceals the sanction of the 
world as its own vardstick, What appears to be the 
tnumph of subjective rationality, the subjection of 
all reality to logical formalism, 1s paid tor by the 
obedhent subjection of reason to what 1s directly 
given. What ts abandoned is the whole claim and 
approach of knowledge: to comprehend the given as 
such; not merely to determine the abstract spatio- 
temporal relations of the facts which allow them 
just to be grasped, but on the contrary to conceive 
them as the superficies, as mediated conceptual 
moments which come to fulfillment only im the 
development of their socral, historical, and human 
significance. The task of cogninon does not consist 
in mere apprehension, classification, and calcula- 
tion, but in the determinate negation of cach im- 
mediacy. Mathematical formalism, however, whose 
medium 1s number, the most abstract form of the 
immediate, mstead holds thinking firmly to mere 
immediacy. Factuality wins the day; cognition 1s 
restricted to its repetition; and thought becomes 
mere tautology. The more the machinery. of 
thought subjects existence to itself, the more blind 
its resignation in reproducing existence. Hence en- 
lightenment returns to mythology, which it never 
really knew how to clude. lor in its figures myth- 
ology had the essence of the status quo: cycle, fate, 
and domination of the world reflected as the truth 
and deprived of hope. In both the pregnancy of the 
mythical image and the clarity of the sctentific 
formula, the everlastingness of the factual 1s con- 
firmed and mere existence pure and simple ex- 
pressed as the meaning which it forbids. The 
world as a gigantic analytic judgment, the only 
one left over from all the dreams of science, 1s of 
the same mold as the cosmic myth which associated 


™ The Greek goddess Persephone, daughter of 
Demeter, was kidnapped by Hades, god of the under- 
world. Eventually she was released for nine months each 
year, while her remaining time with Hades caused each 
winter. 
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the evele of spring and autumn with the Lidnappeng 
of Persephone.” The uniqueness of ihe myrhec 
process, which tends to legiumize facrualry, 
decepnon. Onginally the carrymg off of the god- 
dess was chrectly synonymous with the dving of 
nature, dt repeated itself every aurunmn, and even 
the repeution was not the result of the buned ome 
but the same every time. Wath the regrdifieunen ot 
the consciousness of time, the process was fixed 
in the past as a umque one, and in each new cycle 
of the seasons an attempt was made ritually to 
appease fear of death by recourse to what was long 
past. But the separation is ineftective “Through the 
establishment of a umque past, the cycle takes on 
the character of inevitability, and dread radiates 
trom the age-old occurrence to make every event 
Its mere repetition. The absorption of factuality, 
whether into legendary prehistory or unto math- 
ematical formalism, the svmbolical relation of the 
contemporary to the mythic process in the rite or to 
the abstract category in science, makes the new 
appear as the predetermined, which 1s accordingls 
the old. Not existence but knowledge 1s without 
hope, for in the pictorial or mathematical symbol it 
appropriates and perpetuates existence as a schema 

In the enlightened world, mythology has entered 
into the profane. In its blank purity, the reality 
which has been cleansed of demons and their con- 
ceptual descendants assumes the numinous charac- 
ter which the ancient world attributed to demons. 
Under the utle of brute facts, the social mjusuce 
from which they proceed 1s now as assuredly sacred 
a preserve as the medicine man was sacrosanct by 
reason of the protection of his gods. It 1s not merely 
that domination ts paid for by the alienation of men 
from the objects dominated: with the objectification 
of spirit, the very relanions of men — even those of 
the individual to himself — were bewitched. The 
individual is reduced to the nodal point of the 
conventional responses and modes of operation 
expected of him. Animism spiritualized the object, 
whereas industrialism objectifies the spirits of men. 
Automanically, the economic apparatus, even betore 
total planning, equips commodities with the values 
which decide human behavior. Since, with the end 
of free exchange, commodines lost all their eco- 
nomic qualities except for fetishism, the latter has 
extended its arthritic influence over all aspects of 
social life. Through the countless agencies of mass 
production and its culture the conventionalized 
modes of behavior are impressed on the individual 
as the only natural, respectable, and rational ones. 
He defines himself only as a thing, as a static elem- 
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ent, as success or failure. His yardstick is self-pre- 
servation, successful or unsuccessful approxima- 
tion to the objectivity of his function and the 
models established for it. Everything else, idea and 
crime, suffers the force of the collective, which 
monitors it from the classroom to the trade union. 
But even the threatening collective belongs only to 
the deceptive surface, beneath which are concealed 
the powers which manipulate it as the instrument of 
power. Its brutality, which keeps the individual up 
to scratch, represents the true quality of men as 
little as value represents the things which he con- 
sumes. The demonically distorted form which 
things and men have assumed in the light of unpre- 
judiced cognition, indicates domination, the 
principle which effected the specification of mana 
in spirits and gods’ and occurred in the jugglery of 
magicians and medicine men. The fatality by means 
of which prehistory sanctioned the incomprehen- 
sibility of death 1s transferred to wholly comprehen- 
sible real existence. The noontide panic fear in 
which men suddenly became aware of nature as 
totality has found its like in the panic which now- 
adays is ready to break out at every moment: men 
expect that the world, which is without any issue, 
will be set on fire by a totality which they themselves 
are and over which they have no control.... 


Enlightenment, according to Kant, is ‘“‘man’s emer- 
gence from his self-incurred immaturity. Immatur- 
ity 1s the inability to use one’s understanding without 
the guidance of another person.” “‘Understanding 
without the guidance of another person” is under- 
standing guided by reason. This means no more than 
that, by virtue of its own consistency, it organizes the 
individual data of cognition into a system. ‘‘Reason 
has... for its object only the understanding and its 
purposive employment.’ It makes ‘‘a certain col- 
lective unity the aim of the operations of the under- 
standing.’’’ and this unity is the system. Its rules are 
the indications for a hierarchical construction of 
concepts. For Kant, as for Leibniz and Descartes, 
rationality consists of ‘“‘completing the systematical 
connection, both in ascending to higher genera, and 
in descending to lower species.””* The ‘‘systematiz- 
ing”’ of knowledge is “its coherence according to one 
principle.”” In the Enlightenment’s interpretation, 
thinking is the creation of unified, scientific order 
and the derivation of factual knowledge from prin- 
ciples, whether the latter are elucidated as arbitrarily 
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‘“VWflana,” divine or magical force believed to permeate 
the world in animistic religion. 
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postulated axioms, innate ideas, or higher abstrac- 
tions. Logical laws produce the most general 
relations within the arrangement, and define 
them. Unity resides in agreement. The resolution 
of contradiction is the system in nuce.“ Knowledge 
consists of subsumption under principles. Any 
other than systematically directed thinking is unor- 
iented or authoritarian. Reason contributes only the 
idea of systematic unity, the formal elements of 
fixed conceptual coherence. Every substantial goal 
which men might adduce as an alleged rational 
insight is, in the strict Enlightenment sense, delu- 
sion, lies or ‘“‘rationalization,”’ even though individ- 
ual philosophers try to advance from this conclusion 
toward the postulate of philanthropic emotion. 
Reason is the “faculty . . . of deducing the particular 
from the general.”’!° According to Kant, the homo- 
geneity of the general and the particular is guaran- 
teed by the “‘schematism of pure understanding,” or 
the unconscious operation of the intellectual mech- 
anism which structures perception in accordance 
with the understanding. The understanding 
impresses the intelligibility of the matter (which 
subjective judgment discovers there) on it as an 
objective quality, before it enters into the ego. With- 
out such a schematism — in short, without intellec- 
tual perception — no impression would harmonize 
with a concept, and no category with an example; 
and the unity of thought (let alone of system) toward 
which everything is directed would not prevail. To 
produce this unity 1s the conscious task of science. If 
‘‘all empirical laws...are only special determin- 
ations of the pure laws of the understanding,”"’ 
research must always ensure that the principles are 
always properly linked with factual judgments. 
“This concurrence of nature with our cognitive 
faculty is an a priori assumpuon.. . of judgment.””!” 
It is the “guideline”! for organized experience. 
The system must be kept in harmony with 
nature; just as the facts are predicted from the 
system, so they must confirm it. Facts, however, 
belong to practice; they always characterize the 
individual’s contact with nature as a social object: 
experience is always real action and suffering. In 
physics, of course, perception — by means of whicha 
theory may be proved — is usually reduced to the 
electric sparks visible in the experimental appar- 
atus. Its absence is as a rule without practical conse- 
quence, for it destroys no more than a theory — or 
possibly the career of the assistant responsible for 
setting up the experiment. But laboratory condi- 
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tions constitute the exeeption. Phrnking that does 
not make system and percepnon accord conthets 
with more than wolated visual impressions, it Con 
fhets with practice 
occur, ves, but the unexpected event does oecur 


The expected event tals to 


the bridge collapses, the crops wither, or the drug 
kills. The spark which most surely meheates the lack 
of systematic thinking, the violauon of logie, 1s no 
transrent percept, but sudden death, The system the 
Enlightenment has m mind is the form of know- 
ledge which copes most proficrently with the facts 
and supports the individual most effectively in the 


mastery of nature. Its principles are the principles of 


ability to 


self-preservanon. Immaturity 1s the 


survive. Vhe burgher, in the successive forms of 
Reman 


slaveowner, free entreprencur, and administrator, 
18 the logical subyect of the Enlightenment. 

The difficulnes in the concept of reason caused 
by the fact that its subjects, the possessors of that 
very reason, contradict one another, are concealed 
by the apparent clarity of the judgments of the 
Western Enlightenment. In the Critique of Pure 
Reason, however, they are expressed in the unclear 
relation of t the transcendental to the empirical ego, 
and 1 in the other unresolved contradictions. Kant's 
concepts a are ambiguous. As the transcendental, 
supraindividual self, reason comprises the tdea of a 
free, human social life in which men organize them- 
selves as the universal subject and overcome the 
contlict between pure and empirical reason in the 
conscious solidarity of the whole. This represents 
the idea of true universality: utopia. At the same 


time, however, reason constitutes the cou judg- 
ment of calculation, which adjusts the we world for tl the 


ends of self-preservation and reco izes unc- 
tion other than the preparation o rom 
mere sensory material (a ere a 
terial of subjugation. The true nature of schema- 
tusm, of the general and the particular, of concept 
and individual case reconciled from without, is ul- 


timately revealed in contemporary science as the 
interest of industrial society. Being is apprehended 
under the aspect of manufacture and administra- 
tion. Everything — even the human individual, not 
to speak of the animal — 1s converted into the repeat- 
able, replaceable process, into a mere example for 
the conceptual models of the system. Conflict be- 
tween administrative, reifying science, between the 
public mind and the experience of the individual, is 
precluded by circumstances. The conceptual ap- 
paratus determines the senses, even before percep- 
tion occurs; a priort, the citizen sees the world as the 
matter from which he himself manufactures it. In- 
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turtuvely, Kant foretold what Hollywoo! cm- 
sqaously put into practice im the very process of 
production, images are pre-censored acoording Ww 
the norm of the understanding which will lner 
govern ther apprehension. Even betore its ooeur- 
rence, the perception which serves 1 conterm the 
pubhe judgment us adjusted by that judgment, ven 
if the secret utopia in the concept of reasen pornted, 
despite fortuitous distinctions between individuals, 
to ther commen mterest, reason — functronime, mn 
compliance with ends, as a mere systematic science 
serves to level down that same tdenneal mterest. It 
allows no determination other than the classifica- 
tions of the societal process to operate. No one 18 
other than what he has come to be: a useful, suc- 
cessful, or frustrated member of vocanonal and 
national groups. He 1s one among many representa- 
uves of his geographical, psychological and sociw- 
logical type. Logie 1s democratic, mm this respect the 
great have no advantage over the insignificant. The 
great are classed as the important, and the insignifi- 
cant as prospective objects for social rehet, Science 
in general relates to nature and man only as the 
insurance company in particular relates to life and 
death. Whoever dres is unimportant: 1t 1s. a quesnen 
of rato between accidents and the company’s habil- 
ines. Not the individuality but the law of the major- 
ity recurs in the formula. ‘he concurrence of the 
general and the particular is no longer hidden in the 
one intellect which perceives the particular only as 
one case of the gencral, and the general only as the 
aspect of the particular by which it can be grasped 
and manipulated. Scrence itself is not conscious of 
itself; it is only a tool. Enhghtenment, however, 1s 
the philosophy which equates the truth with scen- 
tific systematization. The attempt to establish this 
identity, which Kant was stll able to undertake with 
a philosophic intention, led to concepts which have 
no meaning in a scienufie sense, because they are 
not mere indications for manipulation according to 
the rules of the game. The notion of the self- 
understanding of science contradicts the notion of 
science itself. Kant’s work transcends experience as 
mere operation, and for that reason ~ in accordance 
with its own principles — is now condemned by the 
Enlightenment as dogmatic. With Kant’s conse- 
quent, full confirmation of the scienufic system 
as the form of truth, thought seals its own nullity, 
for science is technical practice, as far removed from 
reflective consideration of its own goal as are other 
forms of labor under the pressure of the system. 
The moral teachings of the Enlightenment bear 
witness to a hopeless attempt to replace enteebled 
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religion with some reason for persisting in society 
when interest 1s absent. As genuine burghers, the 
philosophers come to terms with the powers who, 
in theory, are to be condemned. The theories are 
firm and consistent, whereas the moral doctrines 
are propagandist and sentimental (even when they 
seem rigorous), or else they are mere coups de main“ 
by reason of the consciousness that morality itself is 
underivable — as in the ease of Kant’s recourse to 
ethical forces as a fact. His attempt (even though 
more careful than Western philosophy as a whole) 
to derive the duty of mutual respect from a law of 
reason finds no support in the Critique. It is the 
conventional attempt of bourgeois thought to 
ground respect, without which civilization cannot 
exist, upon something other than material interest 
and force; it is more sublime and paradoxical than, 
yet as ephemeral as, any previous attempt. The 
citizen who would forgo profit only on the Kant- 
ian motive of respect for the mere form of law 
would not be enlightened, but superstitious — a 
fool. The root of Kantian optimism, according to 
which moral behavior is rational even if the mean 
and wretched would prevail, is actually an expres- 
sion of horror at the thought of reversion to barbar- 
ism. If (so Kant wrote to Haller) one of these great 
moral forces of mutual love and respect were to 
founder, “then nothingness [immorality] would 
open wide its maw and swallow the whole realm 
of [moral] virtue as if it were a drop of water,”!* 
But, according to Kant, in the face of scientific 
reason moral forces are no less neutral impulses 
and modes of behavior than the immoral forces 
into which they suddenly change when directed 
not to that hidden possibility but to reconciliation 
with power. Enlightenment expels the distinction 
from the theory. It treats emotions ‘‘ac st quaestio de 
lineis, planis aut de corporibus esset.”'? The totalit- 
arian order has carried this out with all seriousness. 
Liberated from the control of the same class which 
tied the nineteenth-century businessman to Kant- 
ian respect and mutual love, Fascism (which by its 
iron discipline saves its subject peoples the trouble 
of moral feelings) no longer needs to uphold any 
disciplines. In contradistinction to the categorical 
imperative and all the more in accordance with pure 
reason, it treats men as things — as the loci of modes 
of behavior. The rulers were anxious to protect the 
bourgeois world against the ocean of open force 
(which has now really broken into Europe), only 
so long as the economic concentration had made 
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inadequate progress. Previously, only the poor and 
savages were exposed to the fury of the capitalist 
elements. But the totalitarian order gives full rein to 
calculation and abides by science as such. Its canon 
is its own brutal efficiency. It was the hand of 
philosophy that wrote it on the wall — from Kant’s 
Critique to Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals; but one 
man made out the detailed account. The work of 
the Marquis de Sade portrays “understanding 
without the guidance of another person”: that is, 
the bourgeois individual freed from tutelage.“ 
Self-preservation is the constitutive principle of 
science, the soul of the table of categories,“ even 
when it is to be deduced idealistically, as with Kant. 
Even the ego, the synthetic unit of apperception, 
the instance which Kant calls the highest point, on 
which the possibility of the logical form of all 
knowledge necessarily depends,’® is in fact the 
product of, as well as the condition for, material 
existence. Individuals, who have to look after them- 
selves, develop the ego as the instance of the reflect- 
ive preliminary and general view; it is extended 
and contracted as the prospects of economic self- 
sufficiency and productive ownership extend and 
contract from generation to generation. Finally it 
passes from the dispossessed bourgeoisie to the 
totalitarian cartel-lords, whose science has become 
the inclusive concept of the methods of reproduc- 
tion of the subjugated mass society. Sade erected an 
early monument to their sense of planning. The 
conspiracy of the powerholders against the people 
by means of undeviating organization 1s as close as 
the bourgeois republic to the unenlightened spirit 
since Machiavelli and Hobbes.” It is inimical to 
authority only when authority does not have 
power enough to compel obedience — the force 
which is no fact. So long as the identity of the user 
of reason is disregarded, the affinity of reason is as 
much to force as the mediation; according to the 
individual or group situation, it permits peace or 
war, tolerance or repression. Since it exposes sub- 
stantial goals as the power of nature over mind, as 
the erosion of its self-legislation, reason is — by 
virtue, too, of its very formality — at the service of 


vi The Marquis de Sade (1740-1814), controversial 
French author of erotic, violent philosophical works, 
from whose name English gets “‘sadism.”” 
“  Kant’s table of categories through which the human 
mind constitutes experience (from Critique of Pure Rea- 
son). 

'S Nicolo | Machiavelli (1469-1527) and Thomas 
Hobbes (1588-1679), two political philosophers notorious 
for their amoral views. 
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any natural interest. Thinking becomes an organic 
medium pure and simple, and reverts to nature But 
for the rulers, men become matertal, just as nature 
as a whole 1s material for somety. After the short 
Se 

intermezzo of Itberalism, an which the bourgeois 
kept one another in check, domination appears as 
archme terror ina tasewsteally ranonalzed form. As 
Francavilla says at the court of King Ferdinand of 
Naples:* “Rehgious chimeras must be replaced by 
the most extreme forms of terror, If the people are 
freed trom fear of a future hell, as soon as it has 
vanished they will abandon themselves to anvthing. 
But af this chimerteal tear 1s replaced by utterly 
relentless penal laws, which of course apply only 
to the people, then they alone will provoke unrest in 
the State; the discontented will be born only mto 
the lowest class. What does the :dea of a curb which 
they never experience themselves mean to the rich, 
if with this empty semblance they are able to pre- 
serve a yustice that allows them to crush all those 
who lrve under their yoke? You wall find no one in 
that class who would not submit to the worst tyr- 
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anny so long as all others must suffer it.” Reason 
is the organ of calculation, of planning; it is neutral 
in regard to ends: its element ts coordination. What 
Kant grounded transcendentally, the affinity of 
knowledge and planning, which tmpressed the 
stamp of mescapable expedtency on every aspect 
of a bourgeois existence that was wholly rational- 
ized, even in every breathing-space, Sade realized 
empirically more than a century before sport was 
conceived. The teams of modern sport, whose 
interaction 1s so precisely regulated that no member 
has anv doubt about his role, and which provide a 
reserve for every player, have their exact counter- 
part in the sexual teams of Juliette, which employ 
every moment usefully, neglect no human ortfice, 
and carry out every function. Intensive, purposeful 
activity prevails in spirit as in all branches of mass 
culture, while the inadequately tnitiated spectator 
cannot divine the difference in the combinations, or 
the meaning of variauions, by the arbitrarily deter- 
mined rules. The architectonic structure of the 
Kantian system, like the gymnastic pyramids of 
Sade’s orgies and the schematized principles of 
the carly bourgeois freemasonry — which has its 
cynical mirror-image in the strict regimentation of 
the hbertine society of the /20 Journées™ — reveals 


‘Both names refer to historical persons that Sade used 


as characters in his Story of Julsette (1797). 
“One Hundred and Twenty Days of Sodom, a book by de 
Sade. 
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an organizanon of lite as a whole which m de 
prived of any substantial goal Uhese arrangernent 
amount not so much to pleasure as to 1s regimented 
pursint — organization ~ just as in other demythe 
ologrzed epochs (Impernal Rome and the Renate- 
sance, as well as the Baroque) the schema of an 
activity Was more important than its content In 
the modern era, enlightenment separated the no- 
vons of harmony and fulfillment from their hypo- 
sutizanen in the religious Bevond, and, in the form 
of systemanzation, transferred them as criterm to 
human asprranen. When utopia, which provided 
the French Revolution with its content of hope, 
entered German music and philosophy (effectively 
and ineffectively), the established erval order wholly 
functionalized reason, which became a purposeless 
purposiveness which might thus be atrached to all 
ends. In this sense, reason 1s planning considered 
solely as planning. ‘The totalitarian State manipu- 
lates the people. Or, as Sade’s Francavilla puts it 
The government must control the population, and 
must possess all the means necessary to exterminate 
them when afraid of them, or to mecrease their 
numbers when that seems desirable. There should 
never be any counterweight to the pusuce of gov- 
ernment other than that of the interests or passions 
of those who govern, together with the passions and 
interests of those who, as we have said, have re- 
ceived from it only so much power as 1s requisite to 
reproduce their own.” Francavilla indicates the 
road that imperialism, the most terrible form of the 
ratio, has always taken: ‘“Vake its god from the 
people that vou wish to subjugate, and then demor- 
alize it; so long as it worships no other god than you, 
and has no other morals than your morals, vou wt! 
always be its master... allow tt in return the most 
extreme criminal hcense; punish it only when it 
turns upon you.” 

Since reason posits no substantial goals, all 
affects are equally removed from its governance, 
and are purely natural. Vhe principle by which 
reason is merely set over against all that is unreas- 
onable, 1s the basis of the true anuthesis of enlight- 
enment and mythology. Mythology recognizes 
spirit only as tmmersed in nature, as natural 
power. Like the powers without, inward impulses 
appear as living powers of divine or demonic ortgin. 
Enlightenment, on the other hand, puts back co- 
herence, meaning and life into subjectivity, which 
is properly consututed only in this process. For 
subjectivity, reason is the chemical agent which 
absorbs the individual substance of things and vol- 
auuhzes them tn the mere autonomy of reason. In 
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order to escape the superstitious fear of nature, it 
wholly transformed objective effective entities and 
forms into the mere veils of a chaotic matter, and 
anathematized their influence on humanity as 
slavery, until the ideal form of the subject was no 
more than unique, unrestricted, though vacuous 
authority. 

All the power of nature was reduced to mere 
indiscriminate resistance to the abstract power of 
the subject. The particular mythology which the 
Western Enlightenment, even in the form of Cal- 
vinism, had to get rid of was the Catholic doctrine 
of the ordo™" and the popular pagan religion which 
still flourished under it. The goal of bourgeois 
philosophy was to liberate men from all this. But 
the liberation went further than its humane pro- 
genitors had conceived. The unleashed market 
economy was both the actual form of reason and 
the power which destroyed reason. The Romantic 
reactionaries only expressed what the bourgeois 
themselves experienced: that in their world free- 
dom tended toward organized anarchy. The Cath- 
olic counterrevolution proved itself right as against 
the Enlightenment, just as the Enlightenment had 
shown itself to be right in regard to Catholicism. 
The Enlightenment committed itself to liberalism. 
If all affects are of equal value, then survival — 
which anyway governs the form of the system — 
seems also to be the most probable source of 
maxims for human conduct. Self-preservation, in 
fact, was given full rein in the free market economy. 
Those somber writers of the bourgeois dawn — 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, Mandeville,“ and so on — 
who decried the egotism of the self, acknowledged 
in so doing that society was the destructive 
principle, and denounced harmony before it was 
elevated as the official doctrine by the serene and 
classical authors. The latter boosted the totality of 
the bourgeois order as the misery that finally fused 
both general and particular, society and self, into 
one. With the development of the economic system 
in which control of the economic apparatus by 
private groups divides men, survival as affirmed 
by reason — the reified drive of the individual bour- 
geois — was revealed as destructive natural power, 


“Presumably the ordo salutus, the order of salvation, 
which for Catholicism sprang from the sacraments and for 
Protestant reformers from God’s decree. 

“Bernard Mandeville (1670-1733), Dutch physician 
who wrote The Fable of the Bees (1729), which scanda- 
lously argued that private greed can produce social bene- 
fits. 


no longer to be distinguished from self-destruction. 
The two were now indissolubly blended. Pure 
reason became unreason, a faultless and insubstan- 
tial mode of procedure. But the utopia which pro- 
claimed reconciliation between nature and the 
individual emerged together with the revolutionary 
avant-garde from its concealment in German philo- 
sophy, simultaneously irrational and rational, as the 
idea of the combination of free men, and called 
down on itself all the wrath of the ratio.“’* In society 
as it is, despite all the wretched moralistic attempts 
to propagate humanity as the most rational of 
means, survival remains free from utopia, which is 
denounced as myth. Among the rulers, cunning 
self-preservation takes the form of struggle for Fas- 
cist power; among individuals, it is expressed as 
adaptation to injustice at any price. Enlightened 
reason is as little capable of finding a standard by 
which to measure any drive in itself, and in com- 
parison with all other drives, as of arranging the 
universe in spheres. It established natural hierarchy 
as a reflex of medieval society, and later enterprises 
are branded as lies in order to indicate a new, 
objective value ranking. Irrationalism, as it appears 
in such empty reconstructions, is far from being 
able to withstand the ratio. With Leibniz and 
Hegel, mainstream philosophy — even in those sub- 
jective and objective assertions which only approxi- 
mate to thought — discovered the claim to truth in 
emotions, institutions, and works of art, but irra- 
tionalism (close in this as in other respects to 
modern positivism, that last remnant of the En- 
lightenment) demarcates emotion, like religion 
and art, from everything deserving of the ttle of 
knowledge or cognition. It limits cold reason in 
favor of immediate living, yet makes this no more 
than a principle inimical to thought. Under the 
cover of this enmity, emotion and finally all 
human expression, even culture as a whole, are 
withdrawn from thought; thereby, however, they 
are transformed into a neutralized element of the 
comprehensive ratio of the economic system — itself 
irrationalized long ago. From the start, it was 
unable to rely on its own pull, which it enhanced 
with the cult of feeling. But wherever it has re- 
course to the emotions, it militates against their 
very medium, thought, which was always suspi- 
cious of this self-alienated reason. The exuberantly 
tender affection of the lover in the movie strikes a 
blow against the unmoved theory — a blow con- 
tinued in that sentimental polemic against thought 
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which presents itself as an attack upon injustice 
‘Though feclings are raised in this way to the bevel of 
an «ecology, they continue to be despised in reality 
When set against the firmament to which ideology 
transfers thenr, they stall seem rather too vulgar, the 
effect as to exile then: all the more, As a natural 
impulse, selt-preservation has, hke all other int 
pulses, a bad conscienee, but effierency and the 
institutions which [are] meant to serve it ~ that 1s, 
independent mediation, the apparatus, the organ- 
ization, systemanzation — hke to appear reasonable, 
both in theory and in practice, and the emotions are 
made to share in this apparent rationality 

The Enhghtenment of modern times advanced 
from the very beginning under the banner of rad- 
wahsmy, this distinguishes it from any of the earher 
stages of demythologrzation, When a new mode of 
social hfe allowed room for a new religion and a new 
way Of thinking, the overthrow of the old classes, 
tribes, and nations was usually accompamied by that 
of the old gods, But especially where a nation (the 
Jews, tor example) was brought by its own destiny 
to change to a new form of social life, the trme- 
honored customs, sacred activities, and objects of 
worship were magically transformed mto heinous 
crimes and phantoms. Present-day fears and idio- 
syncrasies, derided and execrated character traits, 
may be deerphered as the marks of the violent onset 
of this or that stage of progress in human develop- 
ment. From the retlex of disgust at excrement or 
human flesh to the suspicion of fanaticism, laziness, 
and poverty, whether intellectual or material, there 
is a long line of modes of behavior which were 
metamorphosed from the adequate and necessary 
into abominations. This is the line both of destruc- 
tion and of civilization, Each step forward on it 
represents some progress, a stage of enlightenment. 
But whereas all earlier changes, from pre-animism 
to magic, from the matriarchal to a patriarchal 
culture, from the polytheism of the slaveowners to 
the Catholic hierarchy, replaced the older mytholo- 
gies with new — though enlightened — ones, and 
substituted the god of legions for the Great 
Mother, the adoration of the Lamb for that of the 
totem, the brilliance of enlightened reason banished 
as mythological any form of devotion which 
clarmed to be objective, and grounded in actuality. 
All previous obligations therefore succumbed to 
the verdict which pronounced them taboo — not 
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excluding those which were necessary for the exet- 
ence of the bourgeorms order well, “The mwtrunment 
by means of which the bourgcome came wo power, 
the hberanon of forces, wnivereal freedom, selt- 
determination — in short, the Enhehtenment, ttivelf 
turned against the bourgeomie once, as a svete of 
domuinanon, it had recourse to suppression. tn ac- 
cordance with its pnnciple, enhghtenment does net 
stop at the mmimum of behet, without which the 
bourgeois world cannot exist. It does not give dorm 
inanon the rehable service which the old ideologies 
alwavs allowed iw. ts antiauthoritanan tendency, 
which (though of course only m a subterranean 
form) soll relates to the utopia m the concept of 
reason, ultimately makes it as inimical to the bour- 
with which 
the bourgeoisie 1s then very soon allied, Finally, the 


geoisie aS it was to the aristocracy 


anviauthoritarian principle has to change into its 
very anuthesis ~ into opposition to reason, the abro- 
gation of everything inherently binding, which it 
brings about, allows domination to ordain as sover- 
eign and to mampulate whatever bonds and obliga- 
tions prove appropriate to it. After civil virtue and 
love of humamity (for which it already had no 
adequate grounds), philosophy proceeded to pro- 
claim authority and hierarchy as virtues, when the 
Enlightenment had long posited them as les, But 
the Enlightenment possesses no argument against 
even such a perversion of its proper nature, for the 
plain truth had no advantage over distortion, and 
ranonalization none over the rato, it they could 
prove no practical benefit in themselves. With the 
formalization of reason, to the extent that its pre- 
ferred function is that of a symbol for neutral pro- 
cedures theory itself becomes an incomprehensible 
concept, and thought appears meaningful only 
when meaning has been discarded. Onee it ts har- 
nessed to the dominant mode of production, the 
Enlightenment — which strives to undermine any 
order which has become repressive — abrogates 
itself. This was obvious even in the early attacks 
of the contemporary Enlightenment on Kant, the 
universal reducer. Just as Kant’s moral philosophy 
restricted his enlightened critique, in order to pre- 
serve the possibility of reason, so — conversely 
unreflective enlightened thinking based on the 
notion of survival always tends to convert into 
skepticism, in order to make enough room for the 
existing order. ... 
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Jean-Paul Sartre 


Jean-Paul Sartre (1905-80) was one of the 
founders of the French Existentialist movement, 
and perhaps the most famous intellectual in the 
world for a generation after World War Il. A close 
associate of Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Simone de 
Beauvoir, and Albert Camus, from 1941 to 1945 
he wrote for the French resistance against the 
German occupation. During the Cold War he be- 
came a harsh critic of capitalism and the United 
States, even associating himself with Maoism in 
the 1960s, but was critical of communist totalit- 
arianism when he allowed himself to see it (e.g. 
he condemned the Soviets for their 1956 inva- 
sion of Hungary). Only months after the liberation 
of Paris from the Germans, in October 1945, he 
gave the famous public lecture, excerpted below, 
which served to galvanize public interest in the 
new philosophy. Sartre endorsed the absolute 
freedom and responsibility of the individual sub- 
ject to create Itself in a world without guidance 
from God or nature. This heroic subjectivism is 
characteristic of French existentialism, and pre- 
cisely what Heidegger and postmodernism 
would later reject. 


Man is nothing else but what he makes of himself. 
Such is the first principle of existentialism. It is also 
what ts called subjectivity, the name we are labeled 
with when charges are brought against us. But what 
do we mean by this, if not that man has a greater 
dignity than a stone or table? For we mean that man 
first exists, that is, that man first of all is the being 
who hurls himself toward a future and who is 
conscious of imagining himself as being in the 
future. Man is at the start a plan which is aware of 


itself, rather than a patch of moss, a piece Of gar- 
bage, or a cauliflower, nothing exists prior to this 
plan; there is nothing in heaven; man will be what he 
will have planned to be. Not what he will want to be 
Because by the word “will” we generally mean a 
conscious decision, which 1s subsequent to what we 
have already made of ourselves. | may want to 
belong toa political party, write a book, get married; 
but all that is only a manifestation of an carher, more 


spontaneous choice that is called “will” But if 


existence really does precede essence, man 1s re- 
sponsible for what he is. Thus, existentialism’s 
first move 1s to make every man aware of what he 
is and to make the full responsibility of his existence 
reston him. And when we say that a man 15 respon- 
sible for himself, we do not only mean that he 1s 
responsible for his own individuality, but that he 1s 
responsible for all men. 

The word subjectivism has two meanings, and 
our opponents play on the two. Subjectivism 
means, on the one hand, that an individual chooses 
and makes himself; and, on the other, that it 1s 
impossible for man to transcend human subjectiv- 


ity. The second of these is the essential meaning of 


existentialism. When we say that man chooses his 
own self, we mean that every one of us does hke- 
wise, but we also mean by that that in making this 
choice he also chooses all men. In fact, in creating 
the man that we want to be, there is not a Single one 
of our acts which does not at the Same time create 
an image of man as we think he ought to be. To 
Jean-Paul Sartre, from “Existentialism” (trans. Ber- 


nard Frechtman) in Existentialism and Human Emo- 
tions, pp. 15—24 and 46—51. New York: Citadel 1985. 
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Jean-Paul Sartre 


choose to be this or that is to affirm at the same time 
the value of what we choose, because we can never 
choose evil. We always choose the good, and noth- 
ing can be good for us without being good for all. 

If, on the other hand, existence precedes essence, 
and if we grant that we exist and fashion our image 
at one and the same time, the image is valid for 
everybody and for our whole age. Thus, our re- 
sponsibility is much greater than we might have 
supposed, because it involves all mankind. If lama 
workingman and choose to join a Christian trade- 
union rather than be a communist, and if by being a 
member I want to show that the best thing for man 
is resignation, that the kingdom of man is not of this 
world, I am not only involving my own case — I 
want to be resigned for everyone. As a result, my 
action has involved all humanity. To take a more 
individual matter, if | want to marry, to have chil- 
dren; even if this marriage depends solely on my 
own circumstances or passion or wish, I am involv- 
ing all humanity in monogamy and not merely 
myself. Therefore, I am responsible for myself 
and for everyone else. I am creating a certain 
image of man of my own choosing. In choosing 
myself, I choose man. 

This helps us understand what the actual content 
is of such rather grandiloquent words as anguish, 
forlornness, despair. As you will see, it’s all quite 
simple. 

First, what is meant by anguish?' The existen- 
tialists say at once that man 1s anguish. What that 
means is this: the man who involves himself and 
who realizes that he is not only the person he 
chooses to be, but also a lawmaker who 1s, at the 
same time, choosing all mankind as well as himself, 
can not help escape the feeling of his total and deep 
responsibility. Of course, there are many people 
who are not anxious; but we claim that they are 
hiding their anxiety, that they are fleeing from it. 
Certainly, many people believe that when they do 
something, they themselves are the only ones in- 
volved, and when someone says to them, “What if 
everyone acted that way?” they shrug their shoul- 
ders and answer, “Everyone doesn’t act that way.” 
But really, one should always ask himself, ‘‘What 
would happen if everybody looked at things that 
way?” There is no escaping this disturbing thought 
except by a kind of double-dealing. A man who lies 
and makes excuses for himself by saving “not 
everybody does that,” is someone with an uneasy 


Sartre is here discussing the famous existentialist 
theme of anxiety or dread (in German, Angst). 


conscience, because the act of lying implies that a 
universal value is conferred upon the lie. 

Anguish is evident even when it conceals itself. 
This is the anguish that Kierkegaard called the 
anguish of Abraham." You know the story: an 
angel has ordered Abraham to sacrifice his son; if 
it really were an angel who has come and said, ““You 
are Abraham, you shall sacrifice your son,” every- 
thing would be all right. But everyone might first 
wonder, “Is it really an angel, and am I really 
Abraham? What proof do I have?” 

There was a madwoman who had hallucinations; 
someone used to speak to her on the telephone and 
give her orders. Her doctor asked her, “Who is it 
who talks to you?” She answered, “‘He says it’s 
God.” What proof did she really have that it was 
God? If an angel comes to me, what proof is there 
that it’s an angel? And if I hear voices, what proof is 
there that they come from heaven and not from 
hell, or from the subconscious, or a pathological 
condition? What proves that they are addressed to 
me? What proof is there that I have been appointed 
to impose my choice and my conception of man on 
humanity? [ll never find any proof or sign to con- 
vince me of that. Ifa voice addresses me, it is always 
for me to decide that this is the angel’s voice; if I 
consider that such an act is a good one, it is I who 
will choose to say that it is good rather than bad. 

Now, I’m not being singled out as an Abraham, 
and yet at every moment I’m obliged to perform 
exemplary acts. For every man, everything happens 
as if all mankind had its eyes fixed on him and were 
guiding itself by what he does. And every man ought 
to say to himself, “‘Am I really the kind of man who 
has the right to act in such a way that humanity 
might guide itself by my actions?” And if he does 
not say that to himself, he is masking his anguish. 

There is no question here of the kind of anguish 
which would lead to quietism, to inaction. It 1s a 
matter of a simple sort of anguish that anybody who 
has had responsibilities is familiar with. For exam- 
ple, when a military officer takes the responsibility 
for an attack and sends a certain number of men to 
death, he chooses to do so, and in the main he alone 
makes the choice. Doubtless, orders come from 
above, but they are too broad; he interprets them, 
and on this interpretation depend the lives of ten or 
fourteen or twenty men. In making a decision he can 


"Danish philosopher Soren Kierkegaard (1813-55) 
discussed the Biblical story of God testing Abraham (by 
commanding him to kill his son Isaac) in Fear and Trem- 
bling (1843). 


net help having a certain anguish. All leaders know 
this anguish, That doesn't keep them trom acting, 
on the contrary, itis the very condinoen of their 
action. For iwtaimphes that they envisage a mumber 
of possibilines, and when they choose one, they 
realize that it has value only beewuse it is chosen 
We shall see that this kind of anguish, which is the 
kind that existentialism desenbes, 1s explamed, in 
addition, by a direct responsibility to the other men 
whom it involves. It is not a curtamn separating us 
from action, but 1s part of action itselt 

When we speak of forlornness,"" a term Heileg- 
ger was fond of, we mean only that God does not 
exist and that we have to face all the consequences 
of this. The existentialist is strongly opposed to a 
certain kind of secular ethics which would like to 
abolish God with the least possible expense. About 
1880, some French teachers trred to set up a secular 
ethics which went something like this: God is a 
useless and costly hypothesis, we are discarding it, 
but, meanwhile, in order for there to be an ethics, a 
society, a civilization, it is essential that certain 
values be taken seriously and that they be con- 
sidered as having an a@ priort existence. It must be 
obligatory, a priori, to be honest, not to he, not to 
beat vour wife, to have children, ete., etc. So we're 
going to try a little device which will make it pos- 
sible to show that values exist all the same, in- 
scribed in a heaven of ideas, though otherwise 
God does not exist. In other words = and this, | 
believe, is the tendency of everything called re- 
formism in France — nothing will be changed if 
God does not exist. We shall find ourselves with 
the same norms of honesty, progress, and human- 
ism, and we shall have made of God an outdated 
hypothesis which will peacefully die off by itself. 

The existentialist, on the contrary, thinks it very 
distressing that God does not exist, because all 
possibility of finding values in a heaven of ideas 
disappears along with Him; there can no longer be 
an a priors Good, since there is no infinite and 
perfect consciousness to think it. Nowhere is it 
written that the Good exists, that we must be 
honest, that we must not lie; because the fact 
is we are on a plane where there are only men. 
Dostoievsky said, “If God didn’t exist, everything 
would be possible.” That ts the very starting point 
of existentialism. Indeed, everything is permissible 


For Heidegger, a human being finds itself torlorn or 
abandoned (ver/assen), thrown into (geworfen) the world, 
and so must live with unheimlichkewt, uncanniness (more 
literally, not-at-home-ness). 


“Exvistentialieamn”™ 


if God does nin exist, and! as a result man me forlorn 
because neither within him nor without does he 
find anvthing 1 chig 1. Me can't saart making 
excuses for hinself 

lf exastence really does precede casence, there 1 
no explaining things away by reference vo a tives 
and given Iniman nature. In oher words, there 16 no 
determinism, man 1s tree, man is freedom. On the 
other hand, 1f God does not exist, we find no values 
or commands to turn to which legitimize Our Cone 
duct. So, in the bright realm of values, we have no 
excuse behind us, nor yusuficanon before us. We 
are alone, with no excuses 

That 1s the idea | shall try to Convey when I say 
that man is condemned to be tree. Condemned, 
because he did not ereate himself, vet, m other 
respects is tree; because, once thrown into the 
world, he is responsible for everything he does 
The existentialist does not believe in the power of 
passion. ble will never agree that a sweeping passion 
IS a ravaging torrent which fatally leads a man to 
certain acts and is therefore an excuse. Fle thinks 
that man 1s responsible for his passton 

The existentialist does not think that man 1s 
going to help himself by finding in the world 
some omen by which to orent himself. Because 
he thinks that man will interpret the omen to suit 
himself. Theretore, he thinks that man, with no 
support and no aid, is condemned every moment 
to invent man. Ponge, ina very fine article, has said, 
**Man is the future of man.”’ That's exactly it. But if 
it is taken to mean that this future is recorded in 
heaven, that God sees it, then it 18 false, because 1t 
would really no longer be a future. If it 1s taken to 
mean that, whatever a man may be, there is a future 
to be forged, a virgin future before him, then this 
remark 1s sound. But then we are forlorn. .. 

Therefore, in the name of this will for freedom, 
which freedom itself implies, | may pass judgment 
on those who seek to hide from themselves the 
complete arbitrariness and the complete freedom 
of their existence. Those who hide thetr complete 
freedom from themselves out of a spirit of serious- 
ness or by means of deterministic excuses, | shall 
call cowards; those who try to show that their 
existence was necessary, when it is the very contin- 
gency of man’s appearance on earth, | shall call 
stinkers. But cowards or stinkers can be judged 
only from a strictly unbiased point of view. 

Therefore though the content of ethics 1s vari- 
able, a certain form of it is universal. Kant says that 
freedom desires both itself and the freedom of 
others. Granted. But he believes that the formal 
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and the universal are enough to constitute an ethics. 
We, on the other hand, think that principles which 
are too abstract run aground in trying to decide 
action. Once again, take the case of the student. In 
the name of what, in the name of what great moral 
maxim do you think he could have decided, in 
perfect peace of mind, to abandon his mother or 
to stay with her? There is no way of judging. The 
content is always concrete and thereby unforesee- 
able; there is always the element of invention. The 
one thing that counts is knowing whether the 
inventing that has been done, has been done in 
the name of freedom. 

For example, let us look at the following two 
cases. You will see to what extent they correspond, 
yet differ. Take The Mill on the Floss. We find a 
certain young girl, Maggie Tulliver, who is an 
embodiment of the value of passion and who is 
aware of it. She is in love with a young man, 
Stephen, who is engaged to an insignificant young 
girl. This Maggie Tulliver, instead of heedlessly 
preferring her own happiness, chooses, in the name 
of human solidarity, to sacrifice herself and give up 
the man she loves. On the other hand, Sanseverina, 
in The Charterhouse of Parma, believing that passion 
is man’s true value, would say that a great love 
deserves sacrifices; that it is to be preferred to the 
banality of the conjugal love that would tie Stephen 
to the young ninny he had to marry.’ She would 
choose to sacrifice the girl and fulfill her happiness; 
and, as Stendhal shows, she is even ready to sacri- 
fice herself for the sake of passion, if this life 
demands it. Here we are in the presence of two 
strictly opposed moralities. I claim that they are 
much the same thing; in both cases what has been 
set up as the goal is freedom. 

You can imagine two highly similar attitudes: 
one girl prefers to renounce her love out of resigna- 
tion; another prefers to disregard the prior attach- 
ment of the man she loves out of sexual desire. On 
the surface these two actions resemble those we’ve 
just described. However, they are completely dif- 
ferent. Sanseverina’s attitude is much nearer that of 
Maggie Tulliver, one of heedless rapacity. 

Thus, you see that the second charge 1s true and, 
at the same time, false. One may choose anything if 
it is on the grounds of free involvement. 

The third objection is the following: “You take 
something from one pocket and put it into the other. 


'’ Marie Henri Beyle (1783-1842), wrote The Charter- 
house of Parma under the name Stendhal, in which San- 
severina was a character. 
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That is, fundamentally, values aren’t serious, since 
you choose them.”’ My answer to this is that ’m 
quite vexed that that’s the way it is; but if I’ve 
discarded God the Father, there has to be someone 
to invent values. You’ve got to take things as they 
are. Moreover, to say that we invent values means 
nothing else but this: life has no meaning a priori. 
Before you come alive, life is nothing, it’s up to you 
to give ita meaning, and value is nothing else but the 
meaning that you choose. In that way, you see, there 
is a possibility of creating a human community. 

Pve been reproached for asking whether existen- 
tialism is humanistic. It’s been said, ‘‘But you said 
in Nausea that the humanists were all wrong. You 
made fun of a certain kind of humanist. Why come 
back to it now?” Actually, the word humanism has 
two very different meanings. By humanism one can 
mean a theory which takes man as an end and as a 
higher value. Humanism in this sense can be found 
in Cocteau’s tale Around the World in Eighty Hours 
when a character, because he is flying over some 
mountains in an airplane, declares “Man is simply 
amazing.” That means that I, who did not build the 
airplanes, shall personally consider myself respon- 
sible for, and honored by, acts of a few particular 
men. This would imply that we ascribe a value to 
man on the basis of the highest deeds of certain 
men. This humanism is absurd, because only the 
dog or the horse would be able to make such an 
over-all judgment about man, which they are care- 
ful not to do, at least to mv knowledge. 

But it can not be granted that a man may make a 
judgment about man. Existentialism spares him 
from any such judgment. The existentialist will 
never consider man as an end because he is always 
in the making. Nor should we believe that there is a 
mankind to which we might set up a cult in the 
manner of Auguste Comte.’ The cult of mankind 
ends in the self-enclosed humanism of Comte, and, 
let it be said, of fascism. This kind of humanism we 
can do without. 

But there is another meaning of humanism. Fun- 
damentally it is this: man is constantly outside of 
himself; in projecting himself, in losing himself 
outside of himself, he makes for man’s existing; 
and, on the other hand, it is by pursuing transcen- 
dent goals that he is able to exist; man, being this 
state of passing-beyond, and seizing upon things 


Auguste Comte (1798-1857), most famous for his 
scientific philosophy of ‘“‘positivism,” developed the idea 
of a non-theistic religion of humanity, to be led by a 
scientific priesthood. 


only as they bear upon this passing-beyond, is at the 
heart, at the center of this passing-beyond. There is 
no universe other than a human universe, the uni- 
verse of human subjectivity. This connection be- 
tween transcendency, as a constituent element of 
man ~ not in the sense that God is transcendent, out 
in the sense of passing beyond — and subjectivity, in 
the sense that man is not closed in on himself but is 
always present in a human universe, is what we call 
existentialism humanism. Humanism, because we 
remind man that there is no law-maker other than 
himself, and that in his forlornness he will decide 
by himself; because we point out that man will fulfill 
himself as man, not in turning toward himself, but 
in seeking outside of himself a goal which is just this 
liberation, just this particular fulfillment. 

From these few reflections it is evident that 
nothing is more unjust than the objections that 


have been raised against us. Existentialism is noth- 
ing else than an attempt to draw all the conse- 
quences of a coherent atheistic position. It isn't 
trying to plunge man into despair at all. But if one 
calls every attitude of unbelief despair, like the 
Christians, then the word is not being used in 
its original sense. Existentialism isn't so atheistic 
that it wears itself out showing that God doesn't 
exist. Rather, it declares that even if God did exist, 
that would change nothing. There you've got our 
point of view. Not that we believe that God exists, 
but we think that the problem of His existence is 
not the issue. In this sense existentialism is optim- 
istic, a doctrine of action, and it is plain dishonesty 
for Christians to make no distinction between 
their own despair and ours and then to call us 
despairing. 


‘Letter on Humanism’ = 


Martin Heidegger 


Martin Heidegger (1889-1976), Husserl’s re- 
placement at the University of Freiburg, took phe- 
nomenology in an existentialist direction in his 
great early work, Being and Time (1927). In it 
he sought to investigate nothing less than the 
meaning of Being itself (crucially distinct from 
beings or things) through an analysis of the mode 
of Being characteristic of human being (Dasein, 
as he called us), an analysis marked by the theme 
of resoluteness in the face of Being-towards- 
death and historical destiny. His philosophy sub- 
sequently moved inanincreasingly anti-humanist 
direction, for which the task of thinking Being 
meant a rejection of the subjectivism and anthro- 
pocentrism characteristic of modern thought and 
the modern technological domination of the 
world. In 1933 these philosophical themes took 
embodied form when Heidegger agreed to give 
his loyalty to the new National Socialist regime by 
becoming a party member in order to assume the 
rectorship of the university, and by publicly identi- 
fying Hitler and the Nazi Party with Germany’s 
special destiny. Even after the war Heidegger 
never recanted these views, but merely ceased to 
speak of them. His “Letter on Humanism” (1947), 
written in response to a letter from a young French 
philosopher, is a direct repudiation of Sartre’s ex- 
istentialism. Heidegger insists that a true human- 
ism, which can arise only when we abandon 
traditional philosophical thinking, would under- 
stand man’s essence as his “proximity” to Being, 
would make man the “shepherd” of Being rather 
than its engineer or overseer. 


Weare still far from pondering the essence of action 
decisively enough. We view action only as causing 
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an effect. The actuality of the effect is valued 
according to its utility. But the essence of action is 
accomplishment. To accomplish means to unfold 
something into the fulness of its essence, to lead it 
forth into this fullness — producere. Therefore only 
what already is can really be accomplished. But 
what “is” above all is Being.’ Thinking accom- 
plishes the relation of Being to the essence of 
man. It does not make or cause the relation. Think- 
ing brings this relation to Being solely as something 
handed over to it from Being. Such offering con- 
sists in the fact that in thinking Being comes to 
language: Language is the house of Being. In its 
home man dwells. Those who think and those who 
create with words are the guardians of this home. 
Their guardianship accomplishes the manifestation 
of Being insofar as they bring the manifestation to 
language and maintain it in language through their 
speech. Thinking does not become action only be- 
cause some effect issues from it or because it is 
applied. Thinking acts insofar as it thinks. Such 
action is presumably the simplest and at the same 
time the highest, because it concerns the relation of 
Being to man. But all working or effecting lies 
in Being and is directed toward beings. Thinking, 
' Being (Sein) is to be contrasted with beings (seiende) or 
entities. Heidegger’s aim, since his early work Being and 
Time (Sein und Zeit, 1927), is to think the meaning of 
Being without reducing Being to beings. 

Martin Heidegger, “Letter on Humanism” from 
Martin Heidegger: Basic Writings (trans. Frank A. 
Capuzzi, with J. Glenn Gray and David Farrell Krell, 
ed. David Farrell Krell), pp. 193-242. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1977. 


in contrast, lets itself be Claimed by Being so that at 
can say the truth of Berg. Thinking accomplishes 
this lerting. Thinking is /‘engagement par |'Etre peur 
Bere” 1 do not know whether it as linguistically 
possible to say both of these (“par” and “peur’’) at 
enec, im this way 

V'Bire. Here the possessive form “de Lb..." is 


penser, ¢ est Tengagement de 


Supposed to express both subyective and objective 
genitive. In this regard “subject” and “object” are 
inappropriate terms of metaphysics, which very 
early on m the form of Occidental “logic” and 
“grammar” seized control of the interpretation of 
language, We today can only begin to desery what 1s 
concealed in that occurrence. The liberanion of 
language from grammar into 9 more original essen- 
ual framework is reserved for thought and poetic 
creation, Thinking 1s not merely /engagement dans 
lation” tor and by beings, in the sense of the 
actuality of the present situation. Thinking is /‘en- 
gagement by and for the truth of Being. The history 
of Beg is never past but stands ever before; ut 
sustains and defines every condition et situation 
humaine.” In order to learn how to experience the 
aforementioned essence of thinking purely, and 
that means at the same time to carry it through, 
we must free ourselves trom the techmeal inter- 
pretation of thinking. The beginnings of that inter- 
pretation reach back to Plato and Aristotle. They 
take thinking itself to be a techné, a process of 
reflection in service to doing and making. But 
here reflection 1s already seen from the perspective 
of praxis and poiésis..' For this reason thinking, 
when taken for itself, is not “practical.”’ The char- 
acterization of thinking as theoria and the determin- 
anion of Knowing as “theoretical” behavior occur 
already within the “technical” interpretanon of 
thinking. Such characterization 1s a reactive at- 
tempt to rescue thinking and preserve its autonomy 
over against acting and doing. Since then “philo- 
sophy” has been in the constant predicament of 
having to jusufy its existence before the “sciences.” 
It beheves it can do that most effectively by elevat- 
ing itself to the rank of a science. But such an effort 
1s the abandonment of the essence of thinking. 
Philosophy is hounded by the fear that it loses 
presuge and validity if it is not a science. Not to 


Engagement by Being for Being. 

Thinking is the engagement of Being. 

Engagement in action. 

Human condition and situation. 

Praxis is Greek for “action,” poiésts for “making,” and 
below, thedria for “theoretical cognition.” 


“Letter on Humaneam”™ 


be a smence ms taken as a faiheng which ms equivalent 
to bering unsmentilic. Keng, as the element of thenk- 
ing, 18 abandoned by the technseal interpretation of 
thenking. “Loge,” beginning with the Sophrets and 
Plato, sanctions this explananem, Thenking 
judged by a standard that docs not measure up to 
ww Such yudgment may be compared tw the proced- 
ure Of trving to evaluate the nature and powers of a 
fish by seeing how long it can live on dry lane. Fora 
long ume now, all too long, thinking has been 
stranded on dry land. Can then the effort to return 
thinking to its clement be called “trranonalism’’’ 

Surely the quesnons raised in your letter would 
have been better answered in direct Conversation 
In written form thinking easily loses its flexibilery 
But in writing it 16 difficult above all to retain the 
multudimensionality of the realm peculiar to think- 
ing. The mgor of thinking, in contrast to that of the 
sciences, does not consist merely in an artificial, 
that ts, technical-theoretical exactness of concepts 
It hes in the fact that speaking remains purely in the 
element of Being and lets the simphieity of its mani- 
fold dimensions rule. On the other hand, wntten 
composition exerts a wholesome pressure toward 
deliberate linguistic formulation. ‘Today I would 
like to grapple with only one of your questions. 
Perhaps its discussion will also shed some light on 
the others. 

You ask: Comment redonner un sens au mot 
“Humansme"'?" This question proceeds from your 
intention to retain the word “humanism.” | wonder 
whether that 1s necessary. Or 1s the damage caused 
by all such terms still not sufficiently obvious? 
True, “-isms” have tor a long time now been sus- 
pect. But the market of public opinion continually 
demands new ones. We are always prepared to 
supply the demand. Even such names as “logic,” 
“ethics,” and “physics” begin to flourish only when 
original thinking comes to an end. During the time 
of their greatness the Greeks thought without such 
headings. They did not even call thinking “philo- 
sophy.”’ Thinking comes to an end when it slips out 
of its element. The clement 1s what enables thinking 
to be a thinking. Vhe clement 1s what properly 
enables: the enabling. It embraces thinking and so 
brings it into its essence. Said plainly, thinking 1s the 
thinking of Being. The genitive says something 
twofold. Thinking 1s ot Being inasmuch as thinking, 
coming to pass from Being, belongs to Berng. At the 
same time thinking 18 of Being insofar as thinking, 
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How can we restore meaning to the word “human- 
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belonging to Being, listens to Being. As the 
belonging to Being that listens, thinking is what it 
is according to its essential origin. Thinking zs — this 
says: Being has fatefully embraced its essence. To 
embrace a “thing” or a “‘person”’ in its essence 
means to love it, to favor it. Thought in a more 
original way such favoring means to bestow essence 
as a gift. Such favoring is the proper essence of 
enabling, which not only can achieve this or that 
but also can let something essentially unfold in its 
provenance, that is, let it be. It is on the “strength” 
of such enabling by favoring that something is prop- 
erly able to be. This enabling is what is properly 
“possible,” that whose essence resides in favoring. 
From this favoring Being enables thinking. The 
former makes the latter possible. Being is the enab- 
ling-favoring, the ‘“‘may be.” As the element, Being 
is the “quiet power” of the favoring-enabling, that 
is, of the possible. Of course, our words mdglich and 
Moglichkeit," under the dominance of “logic” and 
‘“‘metaphysics,” are thought solely in contrast to 
“actuality”; that is, they are thought on the basis 
of a definite — the metaphysical — interpretation of 
Being as actus and potentia, a distinction identified 
with the one between existentia and essentia.* When 
I speak of the “quiet power of the possible” I do not 
mean the possibile of a merely represented possibili- 
tas, nor potentia as the essentia of an actus of existen- 
tia; rather, I mean Being itself, which in its favoring 
presides over thinking and hence over the essence of 
humanity, and that means over its relation to Being. 
To enable something here means to preserve it 1n its 
essence, to maintain it in its element. 

When thinking comes to an end by slipping out 
of its element it replaces this loss by procuring a 
validity for itself as techné,“ as an instrument of 
education and therefore as a classroom matter and 
later a cultural concern. By and by philosophy 
becomes a technique for explaining from highest 
causes. One no longer thinks; one occupies himself 
with “philosophy.” In competition with one an- 
other, such occupations publicly offer themselves 
as ‘‘-isms”’ and try to offer more than the others. 
The dominance of such terms is not accidental. It 
rests above all in the modern age upon the peculiar 
dictatorship of the public realm. However, so- 
called “‘private existence” is not really essential, 
that is to say free, human being. It simply insists 
“Possible and possibility, respectively. 
‘These Latin terms mean, respectively, act or actual- 
ity, potentiality, existence, and essence. 


‘Greek term for productive art or skill. 
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on negating the public realm. It remains an offshor 
that depends upon the public and nourishes itse 
by a mere withdrawal from it. Hence it testifie 
against its own will, to its subservience to the publ 
realm. But because it stems from the dominance « 
subjectivity the public realm itself is the metaphy 
ically conditioned establishment and authorizatic 
of the openness of individual beings in their uncot1 
ditional objectification. Language thereby falls in’ 
the service of expediting communication alor 
routes where objectification — the uniform access 
bility of everything to everyone — branches out ar 
disregards all limits. In this way language com 
under the dictatorship of the public realm whic 
decides in advance what is intelligible and wh 
must be rejected as unintelligible. What is said. 
Being and Time (1927), sections 27 and 35, abo 
the ‘‘they”’ in no way means to furnish an incident 
contribution to sociology. Just as little does tl 
“they”? mean merely the opposite, understood | 
an ethical-existentiell way, of the selfhood of pe 
sons. Rather, what is said there contains a refe 
ence, thought in terms of the question of the tru 
of Being, to the word’s primordial belongingness 
Being. This relation remains concealed beneath tl 
dominance of subjectivity that presents itself as tl 
public realm. But if the truth of Being has becon 
thought-provoking for thinking, then reflection ¢ 
the essence of language must also attain a differe: 
rank. It can no longer be a mere philosophy — 
language. That is the only reason Being and Tin 
(section 34) contains a reference to the essenti 
dimension of language and touches upon the simp 
question as to what mode of Being language | 
language in any given case has. The widely ar 
rapidly spreading devastation of language not on 
undermines aesthetic and moral responsibility | 
every use of language; it arises from a threat to tl 
essence of humanity. A merely cultivated use | 
language is still no proof that we have as yet escape 
the danger to our essence. These days, in fact, suc 
usage might sooner testify that we have not yet sec 
and cannot see the danger because we have nev 
yet placed ourselves in view of it. Much bemoane 
of late, and much too lately, the downfall of lat 
guage is, however, not the grounds for, but alreac 
a consequence of, the state of affairs in which lat 
guage under the dominance of the modern met: 
physics of subjectivity almost irremediably falls o 
of its element. Language still denies us its essenc 
that it is the house of the truth of Being. Instea: 
language surrenders itself to our mere willing ar 
trafficking as an instrument of domination ov 


berngs. Beings themselves appear as actualitves m 
the interaction at cause and effect. We encounter 
beings as actualines ina calculative busmess-like 
way, but also s@entfically and by way of philo- 
sophy, with explanations and proofs. Even the as- 
surance that something is inexplicable belongs to 
these explananons and proofs. With such state- 
ments we beheve that we confront the niystery 
As uf wt were already decided that the truth of 
Being lets itself at all be established im causes and 
explanatory grounds or, what Comes to the same, m 
their ncomprehenstbtlity, 

But if man is to find his way once again mto 
the nearness of Bemg he must first learn to exist 
in the nameless. In the same way he must recognize 
the seductions of the public realm as well as the 
impotence Of the private. Before he speaks man 
must first let himself be claimed again by Being, 
taking the risk that under this claim he will seldom 
have much to sav. Only thus will the preciousness of 
its essence be once more bestowed upon the word, 
and upon man a home for dwelling in the truth of 
Being. 

But in the claim upon man, in the attempt to 
make man ready for this claim, 1s there not implied 
a concern about man? Where else does “care” tend 
but in the direction of bringing man back to his 
essence? What else does that in turn betoken but 
that man (homo) become human (/umanus)? Vhus 
humamitas really does remain the concern of such 
thinking. For this is humanism: meditating and 
caring, that man be human and not inhumane, 
‘inhuman,’ 


® 


that is, outside his essence. But in 
what does the humanity of man consist? It hes in 
hts essence. 

But whence and how is the essence of man de- 
termined? Marx demands that ‘tman’s humanity” 
be recognized and acknowledged. He finds it in 
“society.” “Social” man is for him ‘ 
man. In “society” the “nature” of man, that is, 
the totality of **natural needs” (food, clothing, re- 
production, economic sufficiency) is equably se- 
cured. The Christian sees the humanity of man, 
the Awmanitas of homo, in contradistinction to De- 
itas. He is the man of the history of redemption who 
as a “child of God” hears and accepts the call of the 
Father in Christ. Man is not of this world, since the 
“world,” thought in terms of Platonic theory, is 
only a temporary passage to the beyond. 

Humanitas, explicitly so called, was first con- 
sidered and striven for in the age of the Roman 
Republic. Homo humanus was opposed to homo 
barbarus. Homo humanus here means the Romans, 


‘natural” 
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who exalted and honored Roman evrtus through the 
“embodiment” of the pauea™” taken over tram the 
Greeks. These were the Greeks at the Mellenest 
age, whose culture was acquired m the schools of 
philosophy. It was concerned with eruditw ct men 
tite mn bonas arte” Pardes thus understood was 
translated as humantas. Lhe genuine romanitas of 
homo romanus consisted tn such Aumamtas, We ete 
counter the first humanism in Rome: it therefore 
remams in essenee a specifically Roman phenom- 
enon which emerges trom the encounter of Roman 
ewihzanon with the culture of late Greek civiliza- 
non. ‘Phe so-called Renaissance of the fourteenth 
and fitteenth centuries m italy is a renaseentia 
romamtats. Because romanitas i what matters, 1 
is concerned with Awmamtas and therefore with 
Greck paiea. But Greek civilizanon 1s always 
seen in its later form and this itself 1s seen from a 
Roman point of view. Phe homo romanus ot the 
Renaissance also stands in opposition to home bar- 
barus. But now the in-humane 1s the supposed 
barbarism of gothic Scholasueism in the Middle 
Ages. Vherefore a studium humanitatis, which tn a 
certain way reaches back to the ancients and thus 
also becomes a revival of Greck civilization, always 
adheres to historically understood humanism. For 
Germans this is apparent in the humanism of the 
eighteenth century supported by Winckelmann, 
Goethe, and Schiller. On the other hand, Holderlin 
does not belong to “humanism” precisely because 
he thought the destiny of man’s essence in a more 
original way than “humanism” could. “" 

But if one understands humanism 1n general as a 
concern that man become free for his humanity and 
find his worth in it, then humamsm differs 
according to one’s conception of the “freedom” 
and “nature” of man. So too are there various 
paths toward the realization of such conceptions. 
The humanism of Marx does not need to return to 
antiquity any more than the humanism which 
Sartre conceives existentialism to be. In this broad 
sense Christianity too is a humanism, in that 
according to its teaching everything depends on 
man’s salvation (sa/us aeterna), the history of man 
appears in the context of the history of redempuon. 
However different these forms of humanism may 


“Education. 


“Learning and training in good conduct. 

“Johann Christian Friedrich Holderlin (1770-1843), 
German poet, regarded by Heidegger as a predecessor, in 
contrast to historian Johann Winckelmann (1717-63), 
poet Friedrich Schiller (1757-1805), and Goethe 
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be in purpose and in principle, in the mode and 
means of their respective realizations, and in the 
form of their teaching, they nonetheless all agree in 
this, that the humanitas of homo humanus is deter- 
mined with regard to an already established inter- 
pretation of nature, history, world, and the ground 
of the world, that is, of beings as a whole. 

Every humanism is either grounded in a meta- 
physics or is itself made to be the ground of one. 
Every determination of the essence of man that 
already presupposes an interpretation of being 
without asking about the truth of Being, whether 
knowingly or not, is metaphysical. The result is 
that what is peculiar to all metaphysics, specifically 
with respect to the way the essence of man 1s 
determined, is that it is “humanistic.” Accordingly, 
every humanism remains metaphysical. In defining 
the humanity of man humanism not only does not 
ask about the relation of Being to the essence of 
man; because of its metaphysical origin humanism 
even impedes the question by neither recognizing 
nor understanding it. On the contrary, the neces- 
sity and proper form of the question concerning the 
truth of Being, forgotten in and through metaphys- 
ics, can come to light only if the question ‘What is 
metaphysics?” is posed in the midst of metaphys- 
ics’ domination. Indeed every inquiry into Being, 
even the one into the truth of Being, must at first 
introduce its inquiry as a “metaphysical” one. 

The first humanism, Roman humanism, and 
every kind that has emerged from that time to the 
present, has presupposed the most universal ‘‘es- 
sence”’ of man to be obvious. Man is considered to 
be an animal rationale. This definition is not simply 
the Latin translation of the Greek zdon logon echon*” 
but rather a metaphysical interpretation of it. This 
essential definition of man is not false. But it is 
conditioned by metaphysics. The essential proven- 
ance of metaphysics, and not just its limits, became 
questionable in Being and Time. What is question- 
able 1s above all commended to thinking as what is to 
be thought, but not at all left to the gnawing doubts 
of an empty skepticism. 

Metaphysics does indeed represent beings in 
their Being, and so it thinks the Being of beings. 
But it does not think the difference of both.’ Meta- 
physics does not ask about the truth of Being itself. 
Nor does it therefore ask in what way the essence of 
man belongs to the truth of Being. Metaphysics has 
not only failed up to now to ask this question, the 
question is inaccessible to metaphysics as such. 


XIV 


Literally, animal logical being. 


Being is still waiting for the time when it will 
become thought-provoking to man. With regard to 
the definition of man’s essence, however one may 
determine the ratio of the animal and the reason of 
the living being, whether as a “‘faculty of prin- 
ciples,” or a “faculty of categories,’ 
other way, the essence of reason is always and in 
each case grounded in this: for every apprehending 
of beings in their Being, Being itself is already 
illumined and comes to pass in its truth. So too 
with animal, zoon, an interpretation of “‘life’”’ is 
already posited which necessarily lies in an inter- 
pretation of beings as z0é@ and physis, within which 
what is living appears. Above and beyond every- 
thing else, however, it finally remains to ask whether 


> or in some 


the essence of man primordially and most decisively 
lies in the dimension of animalitas at all. Are we 
really on the right track toward the essence of man 
as long as we set him off as one living creature 
among others in contrast to plants, beasts, and 
God? We can proceed in that way; we can in such 
fashion locate man within being as one being among 
others. We will thereby always be able to state 
something correct about man. But we must be 
clear on this point, that when we do this we abandon 
man to the essential realm of animalitas even if we do 
not equate him with beasts but attribute a specific 
difference to him. In principle we are still thinking 
of homo animalis — even when anima is posited as 
animus sive mens,’ and this in turn is later posited as 
subject, person, or spirit. Such positing is the 
manner of metaphysics. But then the essence of 
man is too little heeded and not thought in its origin, 
the essential provenance that is always the essential 
future for historical mankind. Metaphysics thinks 
of man on the basis of animalitas and does not think 
in the direction of his humanitas. 

Metaphysics closes itself to the simple essential 
fact that man essentially occurs only in his essence, 
where he is claimed by Being. Only from that claim 
“thas” he found that wherein his essence dwells. 
Only from this dwelling “‘has”’ he “language” as the 
home that preserves the ecstatic for his essence. 
Such standing in the lighting of Being I call the 
ek-sistence of man.*”' This way of Being is proper 
only to man. Ek-sistence so understood is not only 


*Y Anima is Latin for “soul”; animus sive mens means 


“spirit or mind.” 

*! Heidegger is playing on the relation of “existence” 
and the Greek ekstasis, meaning to be outside of oneself (as 
in “‘ecstasy”’). For a human being, to exist is to be out in 
the world, not closed up inside a subjective Cartesian ego. 


the ground of the possibility of reason, race, but is 
also that in which the essence of man preserves the 
source that determines him 

Ekesistence can be sad only of the essence ot 
man, that 6, only of the human way “to be.”’ For as 
far as Our experience shows, only man is admutted 
to the destiny of ck-sistence. Pheretore ck-sistence 
gan also never be thought of as a specific kind of 
living creature among others ~ granted that nvan ts 
destined to think the essence of his Bemy and not 
merely to give accounts of the nature and history of 
his constitution and acuvines. Thus even what we 
attribute to man as anmalitas on the basis of the 
companson with “beast” is itself grounded tn the 
essence of ck-ststence. The human body ts some- 
thing essenually other than an animal organism. 
Nor ts the error of brologism overcome by adjoining 
a soul to the human body, a mind to the soul, and 
the existentiell to the mind, and then louder than 
before Singing the pratses of the mind = only to let 
evervthing relapse mto “life-experience,”” with a 
warning that thinking by tts tnflexible concepts 
disrupts the flow of life and that thought of Being 
distorts existence. The fact that physiology and 
physiological chemistry can scienufically investi- 
gate man as an Organism is no proof that in this 
“organic” thing, that is, in the body scientifically 
explained, the essence of man consists. That has as 
little validity as the notion that the essence of nature 
has been discovered tn atomic energy. It could even 
be that nature, in the face she turns toward man’s 
technical mastery, is simply concealing her essence. 
Just as little as the essence of man consists in being 
an animal organism can this insuffictent definition 
of man’s essence be overcome or offset by outfitting 
man with an immortal soul, the power of reason, or 
the character of a person. In cach instance essence is 
passed over, and passed over on the basis of the 
same metaphysical projection. 

What man is = or, as it is called im the traditional 
language of metaphysics, the “‘essence’’ of man 
les in his ek-sistence. But ck-sistence thought in 
this way is not identical with the traditional concept 
ot existentia, which means actuality in contrast to 
the meaning of essentia as possibility. tn Bemg and 


Time this sentence is italicized: ‘“The ‘essence’ of 


Dasein lies in its existence.” However, here the 
opposition between existentia and essentia is not 
under consideration, because neither of these meta- 
physical determinations of Being, let alone their 
relationship, is yet in question. Still less does the 
sentence contain a universal statement about 
Dasein, since the word came into fashion in the 


“Letter on Hurmeansem” 


eghteenth century as a fame for “object,” 
intending to express the metaphvecel concept cf 
the actuality of the acrual On the contrary, the 
sentence says: man occurs essenvally m such a 
way that he ws the “there”, that m, the behing of 
Beng.” ‘The “Berg” of the Da, and onty it, has 
the fundamental character of ckhesustence, that m, of 
an cestane mberence in the truth of Beng The 
cestane essence Gf man consists in ckesmrence, 
which ws different from the metaphysically con- 
ceived existenna. Medieval philosophy conceives 
the latter as admasitas. Kant represents exmtentia 
as actuahty in the sense of the obycetivity of experi- 
ence. Hegel defines existenna as the self-knowing 
dea of absolute subjectivity. Nietzsche grasps exis 
tena as the eternal recurrence of the same. Here it 
remains an open quesnon whether through exten 
na ~ in these explanations of it as actuality, which at 
first seem quite different ~ the Being of a stone or 
even life as the Bemg of plants and animals 1s 
adequately thought. In any case living creatures 
are as they are without standing outside their 
Being as such and within the truth of Berng, pre- 
serving in such standing the essential nature of 
their Being. Of all the beings that are, presumably 
the most difficult to think about are living crea- 
tures, because on the one hand they are in a certain 
way most closely related to us, and on the other are 
at the same time separated from our ck-sistent 
essence by an abyss. However, it might also seem 
as though the essence of divinity 1s closer to us than 
what is foreign in other living creatures, closer, 
namely, in an essential distance which however 
distant is nonetheless more familar to our ck- 
sistent essence than 1s our appalling and scarcely 
conceivable bodily kinship with the beast. Such 
reflections cast a strange hght upon the current 
and therefore always still premature designation 
of man as animal ratonale. Because plants and 
animals are lodged tn their respective environments 
but are never placed freely in the lightng of Being 
which alone is “‘world,” they lack language. But in 
being denied language they are not thereby sus- 
pended worldlessly in thetr environment. Sull, in 
this word “environment” converges all that 1s 
puzzling about hving creatures. tn its essence 
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Dasem, Niterally “there-being,” 1s Heidegger's term 
for human being. It indicates that we are always there, 
thrown into and vulnerable to the world. He also describes 
this “there-ness” (or Da) as Lichtung, a word meaning 
both hght and a forest clearing. Dasein’s there-ness 1s a 
place where things are lighted or revealed. 
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language is not the utterance of an organism; nor 
is it the expression of a living thing. Nor can it 
ever be thought in an essentially correct way in 
terms of its symbolic character, perhaps not 
even in terms of the character of signification. Lan- 
guage is the lighting-concealing advent of Being 
itself.**™" 

Ek-sistence, thought in terms of ecstasis, does not 
coincide with existentia in either form or content. In 
terms of content ek-sistence means standing out 
into the truth of Being. Fxistentia (existence) 
means in contrast actualitas, actuality as opposed 
to mere possibility as Idea. Ek-sistence identifies 
the determination of what man is in the destiny of 
truth. Existentia is the name for the realization of 
something that is as it appears in its Idea. The 
sentence ‘‘Man ek-sists” is not an answer to the 
question of whether man actually is or not; rather, it 
responds to the question concerning man’s “‘es- 
sence.”’ We are accustomed to posing this question 
with equal impropriety whether we ask what man is 
or who he is. For in the JW/0?7 or the What? we are 
already on the lookout for something like a person 
or an object. But the personal no less than the 
objective misses and misconstrues the essential 
unfolding of ek-sistence in the history of Being. 
That is why the sentence cited from Being and 
Time is careful to enclose the word ‘‘essence”’ in 
quotation marks. This indicates that ‘‘essence’’ is 
now being defined from neither esse essentiae nor 
esse existentiae“* but rather from the ek-static char- 
acter of Dasein. As ek-sisting, man sustains Da-sein 
in that he takes the Da, the lighting of Being, into 
“care.” But Da-sein itself occurs essentially as 
“thrown.” It unfolds essentially in the throw of 
Being as the fateful sending. 

But it would be the ultimate error if one wished 
to explain the sentence about man’s ek-sistent es- 
sence as if it were the secularized transference to 
human beings of a thought that Christian theology 
expresses about God (Deus est suum esse);** for ek- 
sistence 1s not the realization of an essence, nor does 
ek-sistence itself even effect and posit what is es- 
sential. If we understand what Being and Time calls 
“projection” as a representational positing, we take 
it to be an achievement of subjectivity and do not 


“Rather than think of the mind as knowing or not 
knowing Being, Heidegger thinks of Being as revealing 
and concealing itself. Being grants unconcealment; it is 
not a passive object for the human subject. 

“Essential being and existing being, respectively. 
“God is His being. 


think it in the only way the “understanding of 
Being” in the context of the “‘existential analysis” 
of ‘‘being-in-the-world” can be thought — namely 
as the ecstatic relation to the lighting of Being. The 
adequate execution and completion of this other 
thinking that abandons subjectivity is surely made 
more difficult by the fact that in the publication of 
Being and Time the third division of the first part, 
‘Time and Being,” was held back. 

Here everything is reversed. The section in 
question was held back because thinking failed in 
the adequate saving of this turning and did not 
succeed with the help of the language of metaphy- 
sics.°“' The lecture “On the Essence of Truth,” 
thought out and delivered in 1930 but not printed 
until 1943, provides a certain insight into the think- 
ing of the turning from “Being and Time’ to 
‘Time and Being.”’ This turning is not a change 
of standpoint from Being and Time, but in it the 
thinking that was sought first arrives at the location 
of that dimension out of which Beimg and Time is 
experienced, that is to say, experienced from the 
fundamental experience of the oblivion of Being. 

By way of contrast, Sartre expresses the basic 
tenet of existentialism in this way: Existence pre- 
cedes essence. In this statement he is taking exis- 
tentia and essentia according to their metaphysical 
meaning, which from Plato’s time on has said that 
essentia precedes existentia. Sartre reverses this 
statement. But the reversal of a metaphysical state- 
ment remains a metaphysical statement. With it he 
stays with metaphysics in oblivion of the truth of 
Being. For even if philosophy wishes to determine 
the relation of essentia and existentia in the sense it 
had in medieval controversies, in Leibniz’s sense, 
or in some other way, it still remains to ask first of 
all from what destiny of Being this differentiation 
in Being as esse essentiae and esse existentiae comes to 
appear to thinking! We have yet to consider why the 
question about the destiny of Being was never asked 
and why it could never be thought. Or is the fact 
that this is how it is with the differentiation of 
essentia and existentia not at all a sign of forgetful- 
ness of Being? We must presume that this destiny 
does not rest upon a mere failure of human think- 
ing, let alone upon a lesser capacity of early West- 
ern thinking. Concealed in its essential provenance, 
the differentiation of essentia (essentiality) and 
existentia (actuality) completely dominates the des- 
“Heidegger is describing a major change (“turn”) in 
his thinking. “On Time and Being” (below) was a late 
essav of Heidegger’s. 


uny of Western history and ot all history deter- 
mined by Lurope 

Sartre's key proposinon about the prionty of 
exmtenia over cxenna does, however, jusuty using 
the name “existentialism” as an appropriate utle 
for a philosophy of this sort. But the baste tenet 
of “existentialism” has nothing at all in common 
with the starement trom Bemg and Jime ~ apart 
from the fact that nm Being and Tome no starement 
about the relanion of essentia and existentia can vet 
be expressed since there it 1s still a question of 
preparing something precursory. As 1s obvious 
from what we have just said, that happens clumsily 
enough. What sull today remains to be said could 
perhaps become an impetus for guiding the essence 
of man to the port where it thoughtfully attends to 
that dimension of the truth of Being which thor- 
oughly governs it. But even this could take place 
only to the honor of Being and tor the benetit 
of Dasern which man ek-sistingly sustains; not, 
however, for the sake of man so that civilization 
and culture through man’s doings might be vindi- 
cated. 

But in order that we today may attain to the 
dimension of the truth of Being in order to ponder 
ut, We should first of all make clear how Being 
concerns man and how it claims him. Such an 
essential experience happens to us when it dawns 
on us that man is in that he ek-sists. Were we now 
to say this in the language of the tradition, 1t would 
run: the ek-sistence of man is his substance. That 1s 
why in Bemg and Time the sentence often recurs, 
“The ‘substance’ of man is existence.” But ‘‘sub- 
stance,” thought in terms of the history of Being, is 
already a blanket translation of ousia, a word that 
designates the presence of what is present and at the 
same time, with puzzling ambiguity, usually means 
what is present itself. If we think the metaphysical 
term “substance” in the sense already suggested in 
accordance with the “phenomenological destruc- 
tion” carried out in Bemg and Time, then the state- 
ment “The ‘substance’ of man is ek-sistence”’ says 
nothing else but that the way that man in his proper 
essence becomes present to Being is ecstatic in- 
herence in the truth of Being.““" Through this 
determination of the essence of man the humanistic 
interpretations of man as ammmal rationale, as **per- 
son,” as spiritual-ensouled-bodily being, are not 
declared false and thrust aside. Rather, the sole 
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*Truth” for Heidegger means “unconcealment 


(the literal meaning of the ancient Greek word for truth, 
alethesa). 
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impheanon mw that the highest devermenanans 
of the casence of man in humatuem sull do ne 
realize the proper dignity of man. Lo that exvent 
the thinking mn Beng and Jee ws agamnst human- 
isin. But this oppasition does not mean that such 
thinking aligns itself agarnst the humane and advo- 
cates the inhuman, that promotes the mbhurmane 
and depreeates the dignity of man, Humaniem is 
opposed because it does not set the Aveomamias ot 
man high enough, Ot course the essential worth 
of man does not consist in his being the substance ot 
beings, as the “Subject” among them, so that as the 
tyrant of Being he may deign to release the being- 
ness of beings into an all too loudly bruited “ob- 
yectivity.”” 

Man is rather “thrown” from Being itself into 
the truth of Being, so that ek-sisting in this fashion 
he nught guard the truth of Being, in order that 
beings nught appear in the hght of Being as the 
beings they are. Man does not decade whether and 
how beings appear, whether and how God and the 
gods or history and nature come forward into the 
lighting of Being, come to presence and depart 
The advent of beings hes in the destiny of Being 
But for man it is ever a question of finding what 1s 
fitting in his essence which corresponds to such 
destiny; for in aceord with this destiny man as ck- 
sisting has to guard the truth of Being. Mian 1s the 
shepherd of Being. It is in this direction alone that 
Bemg and Time is thinking when ecstatic existence 
is experienced as “care.” 

Yet Being — what is Betng? It is tt itself. The 
thinking that is to come must learn to experience 
that and to say it. “Being” = that is not God and not 
a cosmic ground. Being is farther than all beings 
and is vet nearer to man than every being, be it a 
rock, a beast, a work of art, a machine, be 1t an angel 
or God. Being 1s the nearest. Yet the near remains 
farthest from man. Man at first clings always and 
only to beings. But when thinking represents 
beings as beings it no doubt relates itself to Being. 
In truth, however, it always thinks only of beings as 
such; precisely not, and never, Being as such. The 
“question of Being” always remains a question 
about beings. It is sull not at all what its clusive 
name indicates: the question in the direction of 
Being. Philosophy, even when it becomes “critical” 
through Descartes and Kant, always follows the 
course of metaphysical representation. It thinks 
from beings back to beings with a glance in passing 
toward Being. For every departure from beings and 
every return to them stands already in the hight of 
Being. 
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But metaphysics recognizes the lighting of 
Being either solely as the view of what is present 
in ‘‘outward appearance” (idea) or critically as what 
is seen as a result of categorial representation on the 
part of subjectivity. This means that the truth of 
Being as the lighting itself remains concealed for 
metaphysics. However, this concealment is not a 
defect of metaphysics but a treasure withheld from 
it yet held before it, the treasure of its own proper 
wealth. But the lighting itself is Being. Within 
the destiny of Being in metaphysics the lhghting 
first affords a view by which what is present 
comes into touch with man, who is present to it, 
so that man himself can in apprehending (noezn) 
first touch upon Being (thigein, Aristotle, Met. IX, 
10). This view first gathers the aspect to itself. 
It yields to such aspects when apprehending 
has become a setting-forth-before-itself in the per- 
ceptio of the res cogitans taken as the subiectum of 
certitudo.**"" 

But how — provided we really ought to ask such a 
question at all — how does Being relate to ek- 
sistence? Being itself is the relation to the extent 
that It, as the location of the truth of Being amid 
beings, gathers to itself and embraces ek-sistence in 
its existential, that is, ecstatic, essence. Because 
man as the one who ek-sists comes to stand in this 
relation that Being destines for itself, in that he 
ecstatically sustains it, that is, in care takes it upon 
himself, he at first fails to recognize the nearest and 
attaches himself to the next nearest. He even thinks 
that this is the nearest. But nearer than the nearest 
and at the same time for ordinary thinking farther 
than the farthest is nearness itself: the truth of 
Being. 

Forgetting the truth of Being in favor of the 
pressing throng of beings unthought in their es- 
sence is what ensnarement means in Being and 
Time.’ This word does not signify the Fall of 
Man understood in a “moral-philosophical” and 
at the same time secularized way; rather, it desig- 
nates an essential relationship of man to Being 
within Being’s relation to the essence of man. Ac- 
cordingly, the terms ‘“‘authenticity” and “‘inauthen- 
ticity,” which are used in a provisional fashion, do 
not imply a moral-existentiell or an ‘‘anthropo- 
logical” distinction but rather a relation which, 
because it has been hitherto concealed from philo- 
“In the perception of the thinking substance taken as the 
subject of certainty. 

‘“’ Werfallen, here translated as “‘ensnarement,” has 
also been translated as “‘fallenness.”” 
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sophy, has yet to be thought for the first time, an 
“ecstatic’’ relation of the essence of man to the truth 
of Being. But this relation is as it is not by reason 
of ek-sistence; on the contrary, the essence of ek- 
sistence derives existentially—ecstatically from the 
essence of the truth of Being. 

The one thing thinking would like to attain and 
for the first time tries to articulate in Being and 
Time is something simple. As such, Being remains 
mysterious, the simple nearness of an unobtrusive 
governance. The nearness occurs essentially as lan- 
guage itself. But language is not mere speech, inso- 
far as we represent the latter at best as the unity of 
phoneme (or written character), melody, rhythm, 
and meaning (or sense). We think of the phoneme 
and written character as a verbal body for language, 
of melody and rhythm as its soul, and whatever has 
to do with meaning as its mind. We usually think of 
language as corresponding to the essence of man 
represented as animal rationale, that is, as the unity 
of body—soul—mind. But just as ek-sistence — and 
through it the relation of the truth of Being to man 
— remains veiled in the humanitas of homo animalis, 
so does the metaphysical-animal explanation of 
language cover up the essence of language in the 
history of Being. According to this essence lan- 
guage is the house of Being which comes to pass 
from Being and is pervaded by Being. And so it 
is proper to think the essence of language from 
its correspondence to Being and indeed as this 
correspondence, that 1s, as the home of man’s 
essence. 

But man is not only a living creature who pos- 
sesses language along with other capacities. Rather, 
language is the house of Being in which man ek- 
sists by dwelling, in that he belongs to the truth of 
Being, guarding it. 

So the point is that in the determination of the 
humanity of man as ek-sistence what is essential is 
not man but Being — as the dimension of the ecstasis 
of ek-sistence. However, the dimension is not 
something spatial in the familiar sense. Rather, 
everything spatial and all space-time occur essen- 
tially in the dimensionality which Being itself is. 

Thinking attends to these simple relationships. 
It tries to find the right word for them within the 
long traditional language and grammar of meta- 
physics. But does such thinking — granted that 
there is something in a name — still allow itself to 
be described as humanism? Certainly not so far as 
humanism thinks metaphysically. Certainly not if 
humanism is existentialism and is represented by 
what Sartre expresses: précisément nous sommes sur 


un plan ow sl y a seulement des hommes **” Thought 
from Beme and Time, this should say mstead: pre 
euwément neus wemmes sur un plan ou il y a principale 
But where does /e plan come trom 


Gave 


ment U'Etre. 
and what wit? L’Erre and Je plon are the same. In 
Beng and Time we purposely and cautiously say, o/ 
ya l'Erre: “there is / it gives Being.”**'" // y a 
translates “it gives” mprecisely, For the “it that 
here “gives” is Being rtselt, The “gives” names the 
essence of Being that is giving, granting tts truth 
The self-giving mrto the open, along with the open 
region itself, is Berg itself. 

Ac the same time “it gives” 1s used preliminarily 
to avon! the locunon “Berg 18°; for “1s”? 1s com- 
monly said of some thing which 1s. We call such a 
thing a being. But Being 
being.” Hf “is” is spoken without a closer mnterpret- 
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ation of Bemg, then Being ts all too easily repre- 
sented as a “being” after the fashion of the famihar 
sort of beings which act as causes and are actualized 
as effects. And yet Parmenides, in the early age of 
thinking, says, est: gar emat, “for there is Being.” 
The primal mystery for all thinking is concealed in 
this phrase. Perhaps ‘is’ can be said only of Being 
in an appropriate way, so that no individual being 
ever properly “‘is.”’ But because thinking should be 
directed only toward saying Being tn its truth in- 
stead of explaining it as a particular being in 
terms of beings, whether and how Being is must 
remain an open question for the careful attention of 
thinking. 

The ests gar ema of Parmenides is sull unthought 
today. ‘That allows us to gauge how things stand 
with the progress of philosophy. When philosophy 
attends to its essence it does not make forward 
strides at all. It remains where it 1s in order con- 
stantly to think the Same. Progression, that 1s, 
progression forward from this place, is a mistake 
that follows thinking as the shadow which thinking 
itself casts. Because Being is still unthought, Bemg 
and Tvme too says of it, “there is / it gives.”” Yet one 
cannot speculate about this ¢/ y @ precipitously and 
without a foothold. This “there is / it gives”’ rules 
as the destiny of Being. Its history comes to lan- 
guage in the words of essential thinkers. Therefore 
the thinking that thinks into the truth of Being 1s, 


“We are precisely in a situation where there are only 
human beings. 

“We are precisely in a situation where there is prin- 
cipally Being. 

“" In German es gibt means literally, “it gives,” but is 


used to mean “there is." 
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as thinking, fustonmcal “There os not a “everemenc”’ 
thinking and next to stan ilbustrative hessory of past 
opmmons. Nor i there, as [legel thought, only a 
systemanes which can fashnon the law of ite think- 
ing into the law of history and simultaneously suty 
sume history into the system Thought in a more 
primordial way, there i the history of Being to 
which thinking belongs as recollection of this hie 
tory that untolds of itself. Such recollective thought 
differs essentially from the subsequent presentation 
of history in the sense of an evanescent past. His. 
tory does not take place primarily as a happening 
And ws happening 1s not evanescence. The 
happening of history occurs essentially as the des- 
tnv of the truth of Berg and from it.” Being comes 
to destiny in that It, Being, gives itself. But thought 
in terns of such destiny this says: it gives itself and 
refuses itself simultancously. Nonetheless, Hegel's 
defininon of history as the development of “Spirit” 
is not untrue. Neither is wt partly correct and partly 
false. It is as true as metaphysics, which through 
Hegel first brings to language its essence — thought 
in terms of the absolute ~ in the system. Absolute 
metaphysics, with its Marxian and Nretzschean 
inversions, belongs to the history of the truth of 
Being. Whatever stems from it cannot be countered 
or even cast aside by refutations. It can only be 
taken up tn such a way that ts truth 1s more prim- 
ordially sheltered in Being itself and removed from 
the domain of mere human opinion. All refutation 
in the field of essential thinking is foolish. Strife 
among thinkers is the “Jovers’ quarrel” concerning 
the matter itself. tt assists them mutually toward a 
simple belonging to the Same, from which they 
find what is fitting for them in the destiny of Betng. 

Assuming that in the future man will be able to 
think the truth of Being, he will think from ek- 
sistence. Man stands ck-sistingly in the destiny of 
Being. The ek-sistence of man is historical as such, 
but not only or primarily because so much happens 
to man and to things human in the course of time 
Because it must think the ek-sistence of Da-sein, 
the thinking of Bemg and Time is essenually con- 
cerned that the historicity of Dasein be experi- 
enced. 

But does not Bemg and Time say, where the “there 
is / ut gives” comes to language, “Only so long as 
Dasein 1s, is there Being’? To be sure. It means that 
only so long as the hghtung of Being comes to pass 
does Being convey itself to man. But the fact that 
the Da, the hghting as the truth of Being itself, 
comes to pass 1s the dispensation of Being it- 
self. This is the destiny of the hghung. But the 
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sentence does not mean that the Dasein of man in 
the traditional sense of existentia, and thought in 
modern philosophy as the actuality of the ego cogito, 
is that being through which Being is first fashioned. 
The sentence does not say that Being is the product 
of man. The “Introduction” to Being and Time says 
simply and clearly, even in italics, “Being is the 
transcendens pure and simple.” Just as the openness 
of spatial nearness seen from the perspective of a 
particular thing exceeds all things near and far, so is 
Being essentially broader than all beings, because it 
is the lighting itself. For all that, Being 1s thought 
on the basis of beings, a consequence of the ap- 
proach ~ at first unavoidable — within a metaphysics 
that is still dominant. Only from such a perspective 
does Being show itself in and as a transcending. 

The introductory definition, ‘‘Being is the trans- 
cendens pure and simple,” articulates in one simple 
sentence the way the essence of Being hitherto has 
illumined man. This retrospective definition of the 
essence of Being from the lighting of beings as such 
remains indispensable for the prospective approach 
of thinking toward the question concerning the 
truth of Being. In this way thinking attests to its 
essential unfolding as destiny. It is far from the 
arrogant presumption that wishes to begin anew 
and declares all past philosophy false. But whether 
the definition of Being as the transcendens pure and 
simple really does express the simple essence of the 
truth of Being — this and this alone is the primary 
question for a thinking that attempts to think the 
truth of Being. That is why we also say that how 
Being zs is to be understood chiefly from its ““mean- 
ing,” that is, from the truth of Being. Being is 
illumined for man in the ecstatic projection. But 
this projection does not create Being. 

Moreover, the projection is essentially a thrown 
projection. What throws in projection is not man 
but Being itself, which sends man into the ek- 
sistence of Da-sein that is his essence. This destiny 
comes to pass as the lighting of Being, as which it is. 
The lighting grants nearness to Being. In this near- 
ness, in the lighting of the Da, man dwells as the ek- 
sisting one without yet being able properly to ex- 
perience and take over this dwelling. In the lecture 
on Holderlin’s elegy “Homecoming” (1943) this 
nearness “of” Being, which the Da of Dasein is, is 
thought on the basis of Beg and Time; it is per- 
ceived as spoken from the minstrel’s poem; from 
the experience of the oblivion of Being it is called 
the “homeland.” The word is thought here in an 
essential sense, not patriotically or nationalistically 
but in terms of the history of Being. The essence of 
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the homeland, however, is also mentioned with the 
intention of thinking the homelessness of contem- 
porary man from the essence of Being’s history. 
Nietzsche was the last to experience this homeless- 
ness. From within metaphysics he was unable to 
find any other way out than a reversal of metaphys- 
ics. But that is the height of futility. On the other 
hand, when Holderlin composes “Homecoming” 
he is concerned that his ‘“‘countrymen”’ find their 
essence. He does not at all seek that essence in an 
egoism of his nation. He sees it rather in the context 
of a belongingness to the destiny of the West. But 
even the West is not thought regionally as the 
Occident in contrast to the Orient, nor merely as 
Europe, but rather world-historically out of near- 
ness to the source. We have still scarcely begun 
to think of the mysterious relations to the East 
which found expression in Hélderlin’s poetry.° 
‘““German”’ is not spoken to the world so that the 
world might be reformed through the German 
essence; rather, it is spoken to the Germans so 
that from a fateful belongingness to the nations 
they might become world-historical along with 
them.* The homeland of this historical dwelling is 
nearness to Being. 

In such nearness, if at all, a decision may be made 
as to whether and how God and the gods withhold 
their presence and the night remains, whether and 
how the day of the holy dawns, whether and how in 
the upsurgence of the holy an epiphany of God and 
the gods can begin anew. But the holy, which alone 
is the essential sphere of divinity, which in turn 
alone affords a dimension for the gods and for God, 
comes to radiate only when Being itself beforehand 
and after extensive preparation has been illumin- 
ated and is experienced in its truth. Only thus does 
the overcoming of homelessness begin from Being, 
a homelessness in which not only man but the 
essence of man stumbles aimlessly about. 

Homelessness so understood consists in the 
abandonment of Being by beings. Homelessness is 
the symptom of oblivion of Being. Because of it the 
truth of Being remains unthought. The oblivion of 
Being makes itself known indirectly through the 
fact that man always observes and handles only 
beings. Even so, because man cannot avoid having 
some notion of Being, it is explained merely as what 
is “most general’ and therefore as something that 
encompasses beings, or as a creation of the infinite 
being, or as the product of a finite subject. At the 
same time ‘‘Being”’ has long stood for “‘beings” and, 
inversely, the latter for the former, the two of them 
caught in a curious and still unraveled confusion. 
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As the destiny that sends truth, Being remains 
concealed. But the world’s destiny is heralded in 
poetry, without vet becoming manifest as the hase 
tory of Being The world-hrstoreal thinking of 
HMoélderlin that speaks out in the poem “Remem- 
brande™’ 1s theretore essentially more primordial 
and thus more significant for the future than the 
mere cosmopohtanism of Goethe. For the same 
reason Hlélderlin’s relation to Greek civilizanon is 
something essenually other than humanism. When 
confronted with death, therefore, those voung 
Germans who knew about Hlolderlnm hyved and 
thought something other than what the public 
held vo be the typical German attitude. 

Homelessness is Coming to be the destuny of the 
world. Hence it is necessary to think that destiny in 
terms of the history of Being. What Marx recog- 
nized in an essennial and significant sense, though 
derived from Hegel, as the estrangement of man 
has its roots in the homelessness Of modern man. 
This homelessness is specitically evoked from the 
destiny of Being in the form of metaphysics and 
through metaphysics is simultaneously entrenched 
and covered up as such. Because Marx by experi- 
encing estrangement attains an ¢ssennal dimension 
of history, the Marxist view Of history is superior to 
that of other historical accounts. But since neither 
HMusserl nor = so far as I have scen ull now ~ Sartre 
recognizes the essential importance of the historical 
in Being, neither phenomenology nor existential- 
ism enters that dimension within which a product- 
ive dialogue with Marxism first becomes possible. 

lor such dialogue it is certainly also necessary to 
free oneself trom naive nouwons about materialism, 
as well as trom the cheap refutations that are sup- 
posed to counter it. The essence of materialism 
does not consist in the assertion that everything 1s 
simply matter but rather in a metaphysical deter- 
munanion according to which every being appears as 
the material of labor. ‘The modern metaphysical 
essenee of labor is anticipated in Hegel’s Phenom- 
enology of Spirit as the selt-establishing process of 
unconditioned production, which is the obyectifica- 
tion of the actual through man experienced as sub- 
jectivity. The essence of materialism is concealed in 
the essence of technology, about which much has 
been written but little has been thought. ‘Pechnol- 
Ogy 1S 1n its essence a destiny within the history of 
Being and of the truth of Being, a truth that lies in 
oblivion. For technology does not go back to the 
techné of the Greeks in name only but derives 
histonieally and essentially from techné as a mode 
of aléthenem, a mode, that is, of rendering beings 
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mamfest, Asa torm of truth technology w grounded 
in the history of metaphysics, whieh w iself a 
dwtmenve and up to now ike only perceptible 
phase of ihe hisiery of Being. No maner which ot 
the vanous posinens one Chooses to adepi rowarel 
the doctrines of Communism and to ther founda. 
non, from the point of view of the history of Bermg 
is certain that an elemental experience of what is 
world-histoneal speaks out mm it) Whoever takes 
“communism” only as a “party” or a “Weltan- 
schauung” is thinking too shallowly, just as those 
who by the term “Americanism” mean, and mean 
derogatorily, nothing more than a particular lte- 
style. ‘The danger into which Europe as it has 
hitherto existed 1s ever more Clearly forced consists 
presumably in the fact above all that its thinking 
once ts glory = 18 falling behind in the essential 
course of a dawning world destiny which neverthe- 
less in the basic traits of its essential provenance 
remains European by defininon. No metaphysis, 
whether idealistic, matenalhstic, or Christan, can 
in. accord with its essence, and surcly not in ws own 
attempts to explicate itself, “get a hold on” ths 
destiny vet, and that means thoughtfully to reach 
and gather together what in the fullest sense of 
Being now is. 

In the face of the essential homelessness of man, 
man’s approaching destiny reveals itself to thought 
on the history of Being in this, that man find his 
way into the truth of Being and set out on this find. 
Every nationalism is metaphysically an anthropolo- 
gism, and as such subjectivism. Nationalism 1s not 
overcome through mere internationalism, it 1s 
rather expanded and elevated thercby imto a 
system. Nationalism 15 as little brought and raised 
to humanitas by internationalism as individualism ts 
by an ahistorical collecuvism. The latter is the 
subjectivity of man in totality. It completes subjce- 
tivity’s unconditioned self-assertion, which refuses 
to yield. Nor can it be even adequately experienced 
by a thinking that mediates in a one-sided fashion. 
Expelled from the truth of Being, man everywhere 
circles round himself as the animal rationale. 

But the essence Of man consists in his being 
more than merely human, if this 1s represented as 
“More” must not be 
understood here additively as if the traditional 


“being a rational creature.” 


definition of man were indeed to remain basic, 
only elaborated by means of an existenuell post- 
script. The ‘more’ means: more originally and 
therefore more essentially in terms of hs essence. 
But here something enigmatic manifests itself: man 
is in throwness. This means that man, as the 
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ek-sisting counter-throw of Being, is more than 
animal rationale precisely to the extent that he is 
less bound up with man conceived from subjectiv- 
ity. Man is not the lord of beings. Man is the she- 
pherd of Being. Man loses nothing in this “less”; 
rather, he gains in that he attains the truth of Being. 
He gains the essential poverty of the shepherd, 
whose dignity consists in being called by Being 
itself into the preservation of Being’s truth. The 
call comes as the throw from which the thrownness 
of Da-sein derives. In his essential unfolding within 
the history of Being, man is the being whose Being 
as ek-sistence consists in his dwelling in the near- 
ness of Being. Man is the neighbor of Being. 

But — as you no doubt have been wanting to 
rejoin for quite a while now — does not such think- 
ing think precisely the humanitas of homo humanus? 
Does it not think Aumanitas in a decisive sense, as 
no metaphysics has thought it or can think it? Is this 
not “humanism” in the extreme sense? Certainly. It 
is a humanism that thinks the humanity of man 
from nearness to Being. But at the same time it is 
a humanism in which not man but man’s historical 
essence is at stake in its provenance from the truth 
of Being. But then doesn’t the ek-sistence of man 
also stand or fall in this game of stakes? So it does. 

In Being and Time it is said that every question of 
philosophy ‘‘recoils upon existence.” But existence 
here is not the actuality of the ego cogito. Neither is 
it the actuality of subjects who act with and for each 
other and so become who they are. “‘Ek-sistence,” 
in fundamental contrast to every existentia and “ex- 
istence,” is ecstatic dwelling in the nearness of 
Being. It is the guardianship, that is, the care for 
Being. Because there is something simple to be 
thought in this thinking it seems quite difficult to 
the representational thought that has been trans- 
mitted as philosophy. But the difficult is not a 
matter of indulging in a special sort of profundity 
and of building complicated concepts; rather, it is 
concealed in the step back that lets thinking enter 
into a questioning that experiences — and lets the 
habitual opining of philosophy fall away. 

It is everywhere supposed that the attempt in 
Being and Time ended in a blind alley. Let us not 
comment any further upon that opinion. The 
thinking that hazards a few steps in Bemg and 
Time has even today not advanced beyond that 
publication. But perhaps in the meantime it has in 
one respect come farther into its own matter. How- 
ever, as long as philosophy merely busies itself with 
continually obstructing the possibility of admit- 
tance into the matter for thinking, 1.e. into the 
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truth of Being, it stands safely beyond any danger 
of shattering against the hardness of that matter. 
Thus to “philosophize” about being shattered is 
separated by a chasm from a thinking that is shat- 
tered. If such thinking were to go fortunately for a 
man no misfortune would befall him. He would 
receive the only gift that can come to thinking 
from Being. 

But it is also the case that the matter of thinking 
is not achieved in the fact that talk about the “‘truth 
of Being” and the “history of Being” is set in 
motion. Everything depends upon this alone, that 
the truth of Being come to language and that think- 
ing attain to this language. Perhaps, then, language 
requires much less precipitous expression than 
proper silence. But who of us today would want to 
imagine that his attempts to think are at home on 
the path of silence? At best, thinking could perhaps 
point toward the truth of Being, and indeed toward 
it as what 1s to be thought. It would thus be more 
easily weaned from mere supposing and opining 
and directed to the now rare handicraft of writing. 
Things that really matter, although they are not 
defined for all eternity, even when they come very 
late still come at the right time. 

Whether the realm of the truth of Being is a blind 
alley or whether it is the free space in which free- 
dom conserves its essence is something each one 
may judge after he himself has tried to go the 
designated way, or even better, after he has gone a 
better way, that is, a way befitting the question. On 
the penultimate page of Being and Time stand the 
sentences: ‘“The conflict with respect to the inter- 
pretation of Being (that is, therefore, not the in- 
terpretation of beings or of the Being of man) 
cannot be settled, because it has not yet been kindled. 
And in the end it is not a question of ‘picking a 
quarrel,’ since the kindling of the conflict does 
demand some preparation. To this end alone the 
foregoing investigation is under way.” Today after 
two decades these sentences still hold. Let us also in 
the days ahead remain as wanderers on the way into 
the neighborhood of Being. The question you pose 
helps to clarify the way. 

You ask, Comment redonner un sens au mot 
‘““Humanisme’’? ‘““How can some sense be restored 
to the word ‘humanism’?”’ Your question not only 
presupposes a desire to retain the word “human- 
ism” but also contains an admission that this word 
has lost its meaning. 

It has lost it through the insight that the essence 
of humanism is metaphysical, which now means 
that metaphysics not only does not pose the ques- 


von concermng the truth of Being but also ob- 
structs the question, msotar as metaphysics persists 
in the Oblivion of Being. But the same thinking that 
has led us to this insight into the questionable 
essence of humanism has hkewise compelled us to 
think the essence Of man more primordially, With 
regard to this more essential Awmamtac of homo 
humanus there orises the possibility of restoring to 
the word “humanism” a historical sense that 1s 
older than its oldest meaning chronologically 
reckoned. Vhe restoranon is not to be understood 
as though the word “humanism” were wholly with- 
out meaning and a mere flatus voos.**'" The 
“humanum™ in the word points to Awmanitas, the 
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essence of man; the ‘=n indicates that the es- 
sence of man is meant to be taken essentially. This 
iS the sense that the word “hunvanism” has as such. 
‘To restore a sense to it can only mean to redetine 
the meaning of the word. That requires that we first 
experience the essence of man more primordially; 
but italso demands that we show to what extent this 
essence in its OWN way becomes fateful. The es- 
sence of man lies in ck-sistence. That is what is 
essentially ~ that 1s, from Being itself ~ at issue here, 
insofar as Being appropriates man as ck-sisting for 
guardianship over the truth of Being into this truth 
itself. “Humanism” now means, in case we decide 
to retain the word, that the essence of man is 
essential for the truth of Being, specifically in 
such a way that the word does not pertain to man 
simply as such. So we are thinking a curious kind of 
“humanism.” The word results in a name that is a 
Iucus a non Iucendo.““™ 

Should we sull Keep the name “humanism” fora 
“humanism” that contradicts all previous human- 
ism ~ although it in no way advocates the inhuman? 
And keep it just so that by sharing in the use of the 
name we might perhaps swim in the predominant 
currents, stifled in metaphysical subjectivism and 
submerged in oblivion of Being? Or should think- 
ing, by means of open resistance to “humanism,” 
risk a shock that could for the first time cause 
perplexity concerning the Aumamitas of homo huma- 
nus and its basis? In this way it could awaken a 
reflection — if the world-historical moment did 
not itself already compel such a reflection — that 
thinks not only about man but also about the 
“nature” of man, not only about his nature but 
even more primordially about the dimension in 
which the essence of man, determined by Being 
“Empty sound. 
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itself, wat home Showk! we not ratber suller a 
lithe while longer those inevitable musinterprer 
anions to which the path of thinking in the clement 
of Beng and Time has hitherto been exposed and 
let them slowly dissrpate’ These misimerpretanons 
are notural remterpretathions of what was read, or 
simply nurrorimgs of what one beheves he knows 
already before he reads. They all betray the same 
structure and the same foundation 

Because we are speaking against “humanism” 
people tear a defense of the inhuman and a glor- 
fication of barbanc brutality. For what is more 
“Jogical” than that for somebody who negates 
humanism nothing remains but the affirmation of 
inhumanity? 

Because we are speaking against “logic” people 
behheve we are demanding that the rigor of thinking 
be renounced and 1n its place the arbitrariness of 
drives and feelings be mstalled and thus that “irra- 
uionalism” be proclaimed as true. For what 1s more 
“logical” than that whoever speaks against the lo- 
gical is defending the alogical? 

Because we are speaking against “values” people 
are horrified at a philosophy that ostensibly dares to 
despise humanity’s best qualities. for what 1s more 
“logical” than that a thinking that denies values 
must necessarily pronounce everything valucless? 

Because we say that the Being of man consists 1n 
“being-in-the-world”” people find that man 1s 
downgraded to a merely terrestrial being, where- 
upon philosophy sinks into positivism. For what 1s 
more “logical” than that whoever asserts the world- 
liness of human being holds only this lite as valid, 
denies the beyond, and renounces all ‘“Transcend- 
ence’? 

Because we refer to the world of Nietzsche on the 
“death of God” people regard such a gesture as 
atheism. For what is more “logical” than that who- 
ever has experienced the death of God 1s godless’ 

Because in all the respects mentioned we every- 
where speak against all that humanity deems 
high and holy our philosophy teaches an irrespon- 
sible and destructive ‘nihilism.’ For what 1s more 
“logical” than that whoever roundly denies what 1s 
truly in being puts himself on the side of nonbeing 
and thus professes the pure nothing as the meaning 
of reality? 

What is going on here? People hear talk about 
“humanism,” “logic,” “‘values,” “‘world,” and 
“God.” Thev hear something about opposition to 
these. They recognize and accept these things as 
positive. But with hearsay — in a way that is not 
they immediately assume that 
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what speaks against something is automatically its 
negation and that this is “‘negative” in the sense of 
destructive. And somewhere in Beimg and Time 
there is explicit talk of “‘the phenomenological de- 
struction.” With the assistance of logic and ratio — 
so often invoked — people come to believe that 
whatever is not positive is negative and thus that 
it seeks to degrade reason — and therefore deserves 
to be branded as depravity. We are so filled with 
“logie” that anything that disturbs the habitual 
somnolence of prevailing opinion is automatically 
registered as a despicable contradiction. We pitch 
everything that does not stay close to the familiar 
and beloved positive into the previously excavated 
pit of pure negation which negates everything, 
ends in nothing, and so consummates nihilism. 
Following this logical course we let everything 
expire in a nihilism we invented for ourselves 
with the aid of logic. 

But does the “against” which a thinking ad- 
vances against ordinary opinion necessarily point 
toward pure negation and the negative? This 
happens — and then, to be sure, happens inevitably 
and conclusively, that is, without a clear prospect of 
anything else — only when one posits in advance 
what is meant by the “positive” and on this basis 
makes an absolute and absolutely negative decision 
about the range of possible opposition to it. Con- 
cealed in such a procedure is the refusal to subject 
to reflection this presupposed “positive” in which 
one believes himself saved, together with its posi- 
tion and opposition. By continually appealing to the 
logical one conjures up the illusion that he is 
entering straightforwardly into thinking when in 
fact he has disavowed it. 

It ought to be somewhat clearer now that oppo- 
sition to “humanism” in no way implies a defense 
of the inhuman but rather opens other vistas. 

“Logic” understands thinking to be the repre- 
sentation of beings in their Being, which represen- 
tation proposes to itself in the generality of the 
concept. But how is it with meditation on Being 
itself, that is, with the thinking that thinks the truth 
of Being? This thinking alone reaches the primor- 
dial essence of /ogos which was already obfuscated 
and lost in Plato and in Aristotle, the founder of 
“Jogic.”” To think against “‘logic”’ does not mean to 
break a lance for the illogical but simply to trace in 
thought the /ogos and its essence which appeared in 
the dawn of thinking, that is, to exert ourselves for 
the first time in preparing for such reflection. Of 
what value are even far-reaching systems of logic to 
us if, without really knowing what they are doing, 
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they recoil before the task of simply inquiring into 
the essence of Jogos? If we wished to bandy about 
objections, which is of course fruitless, we could say 
with more right: irrationalism, as a denial of ratio, 
rules unnoticed and uncontested in the defense of 
“logic,” which believes it can eschew meditation on 
logos and on the essence of ratio which has its 
ground in /ogos. 

To think against “‘values” is not to maintain that 
everything interpreted as ‘‘a value” — “culture,” 
“art,” “science,” “human dignity,” “world,” and 
“God” — is valueless. Rather, it is important finally 
to realize that precisely through the characteriza- 
tion of something as ‘‘a value” what is so valued is 
robbed of its worth. That is to say, by the assess- 
ment of something as a value what is valued is 
admitted only as an object for man’s estimation. 
But what a thing is in its Being is not exhausted by 
its being an object, particularly when objectivity 
takes the form of value. Every valuing, even where 
it values positively, is a subjectivizing. It does not 
let beings: be. Rather, valuing lets beings: be valid — 
solely as the objects of its doing. The bizarre ef- 
fort to prove the objectivity of values does not 
know what it is doing. When one proclaims “God” 
the altogether “‘highest value,” this is a degrada- 
tion of God’s essence. Here as elsewhere thinking 
in values is the greatest blasphemy imaginable 
against Being. To think against values therefore 
does not mean to beat the drum for the value- 
lessness and nullity of beings. It means rather to 
bring the lighting of the truth of Being before 
thinking, as against subjectivizing beings into 
mere objects. 

The reference to “‘being-in-the-world” as the 
basic trait of the Aumanitas of homo humanus does 
not assert that man is merely a “worldly” creature 
understood in a Christian sense, thus a creature 
turned away from God and so cut loose from 
“Transcendence.” What is really meant by this 
word could be more clearly called “the transcend- 
ent.” The transcendent is supersensible being. 
This is considered the highest being in the sense 
of the first cause of all beings. God is thought as this 
first cause. However, in the name “being-in-the- 
world,” “‘world”’ does not in any way imply earthly 
as opposed to heavenly being, nor the “‘worldly” as 
opposed to the “spiritual.” For us “world” does 
not at all signify beings or any realm of beings but 
the openness of Being. Man is, and is man, insofar 
as he is the ek-sisting one. He stands out into the 
openness of Being. Being itself, which as the throw 
has projected the essence of man into “‘care,”’ is as 
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this openness. Thrown in such fashion, man stands 
“in” the openness of Berng. “World” 1s the Ightung 
of Berng into which man stands out On the basis of 
his thrown essence. “Beingernethe-worlkd” desig- 
nates the essence of ckesistence with regard to the 
lighted dimension out of which the “ek-" of ck- 
sstence essenually unfolds. Vhought m terms of 
ek-~sistence, “world” 1s ima certain sense precisely 
“the bevond"™ within existenee and for it. Man is 
never first and foremost man on the hither side of 
the world, as a “subject,” whether this 1s taken as 
“Tor “We.” Nor is he ever simply a mere subject 
which always simultancously 1s related to objects, 
8 that his essence hes in the Subyeet-obyeet relation. 
Rather, before all this, man in his essence is ek- 
sistent tnto the openness of Being, into the open 
region that hghts the “between” within which a 
“relanon” of subject to object can “be.” 

The statement that the essence of man consists in 
bemg-in-the-world hkewise contains no decision 
about whether man tn a theologico-metaphysical 
sensé 1s merely a this-worldly or an other-worldly 
creature. 

With the existential determination of the essence 
of man, therefore, nothing is decided about the 
“existence of God” or his “nonbeing,”” no more 
than about the possibility or mpossibility of gods. 
Thus it ts not only rash but also an error tn proced- 
ure to maintain that the interpretation of the es- 
sence of man trom the relation of hts essence to the 
truth of Betng is atheism. And what ts more, thts 
arbitrary classification betrays a lack of careful 
reading. No one bothers to notice that in the article 
Vom Wesen des Grundes™™ the following appears: 
Through the ontological interpretation of Dasein 
as being-in-the-world no decision, whether posi- 
tive or negative, is made concerning a_ possible 
betng toward God. It 1s, however, the case that 
through an illumination of transcendence we first 
achieve an adequate concept of Dasem, with respect 
to which it can now be asked how the relationshtp of 
Dasein to God is ontologically ordered.” If we 
think about thts remark too quickly, as is usually 
the case, we will declare that such a philosophy does 
not decide either for or against the existence of 
God. It remains stalled m indifference. Thus it is 
unconcerned with the religious question. Such in- 
ditferentism ultimately falls prey to nihilism. 

But does the foregoing observation teach indif- 
ferentism? Why then are particular words m the 
note italicized — and not just random ones? For no 
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other reason than to mcheare that the chovkreg 
that thinks trom the question concerning the 
truth of Being questions more primordrally than 
metaphvarcs can. Only from the truth of Hering 
can the essence of the holy be thought Only trom 
the essence of the holy is the essence of divinity to 
be thought. Only im the light of the exsence of 
divinity can u be thought or sand what the word 
"God" ts to signify, Or should we not first be able 
to hear and understand all these words carefully a 
we ure to be permitted as men, that 1s, as ek-sistent 
creatures, to experrence a relanoen of God to man 
Flow can man at the present stage of world hestory 
ask at all senously and ngorously whether the god 
nears or withdraws, when he has above all neglected 
to think into the dimension in which alone that 
question can be asked? But this is the dimension 
of the holy, which indeed remains closed as a di- 
mension if the Open region of Berng 1s not lighted 
and in its hghting is near man. Perhaps what 1s 
distinctive about this world-epoch consists im the 


closure of the dimension of the hale.“*“' P 


erhaps 
that is the sole malignancy 

But with this reference the thinking that points 
toward the truth of Being as what is to be thought 
has in no way decided in favor of theism. It can be 
theistic as little as athetstic. Not, however, because 
of an inditferent attitude, but out of respect tor the 
boundaries that have been set for thinking as such, 
indeed set by what gives itself to thinking as what 1s 
to be thought, by the truth of Being. Insotar as 
thinking limits itself to its task it directs man at 
the present moment of the world’s destiny into the 
primordial dimension ot his historical abode. When 
thinking of this kind speaks the truth of Berng it has 
entrusted ttself to what 1s more essentual than all 
values and all types of beings. Thinking does not 
overcome metaphysics by climbing sull higher, 
surmounting it, transcending tt somehow or other; 
thinking overcomes metaphysics by climbing back 
down into the nearness of the nearest. The descent, 
particularly where man has strayed into subjectiv- 
ity, more arduous and more dangerous than the 
ascent. The descent leads to the poverty of the ek- 
ststence of homo humanus. In ek-sistence the regron 
of homo anmalis, of metaphysics, ts abandoned 
The dominance of that region ts the mediate and 
deeply rooted basis for the blindness and arbitrars- 
ness of what 1s called “biologism,” but also of what 


““' Hale means fortunate, graced, or even lucky. The 


German ts des Hetlen, which shares a common root with 
“holy” (das Heihg) and “mahgnancy” (Unher/). 
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is known under the heading “pragmatism.” To 
think the truth of Being at the same time means 
to think the humanity of homo humanus. What 
counts is Aumanitas in the service of the truth of 
Being, but without humanism in the metaphysical 
sense. 

But if Aumanitas must be viewed as so essential to 
the thinking of Being, must not ‘“‘ontology” there- 
fore be supplemented by “‘ethics”’? Is not that effort 
entirely essential which you express in the sentence 
“Ce que je cherche a faire, depuis longtemps déja, c'est 
preciser le rapport de lontologie avec une éthique 
possible?" 

Soon after Being and Time appeared a young 
friend asked me, ‘“‘When are you going to write an 
ethics?”? Where the essence of man is thought so 
essentially, i.e. solely from the question concerning 
the truth of Being, but still without elevating man 
to the center of beings, a longing necessarily 
awakens for a peremptory directive and for rules 
that say how man, experienced from ek-sistence 
toward Being, ought to live in a fitting manner. 
The desire for an ethics presses ever more ardently 
for fulfilment as the obvious no less than the hid- 
den perplexity of man soars to immeasurable 
heights. The greatest care must be fostered upon 
the ethical bond at a time when technological man, 
delivered over to mass society, can be kept reliably 
on call only by gathering and ordering all his plans 
and activities in a way that corresponds to tech- 
nology. 

Who can disregard our predicament? Should we 
not safeguard and secure the existing bonds even if 
they hold human beings together ever so tenuously 
and merely for the present? Certainly. But does this 
need ever release thought from the task of thinking 
what still remains principally to be thought and, as 
Being prior to all beings, is their guarantor and 
their truth? Even further, can thinking refuse to 
think Being after the latter has lain hidden so long 
in oblivion but at the same time has made itself 
known in the present moment of world history by 
the uprooting of all beings? 

Before we attempt to determine more precisely 
the relationship between “‘ontology”’ and ‘“‘ethics”’ 
we must ask what “ontology” and “ethics’’ them- 
selves are. It becomes necessary to ponder whether 
what can be designated by both terms still remains 
near and proper to what is assigned to thinking, 
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“What I have been trying to do for a long time 
already is to specify the relation of ontology to a possible 
ethics.” 


which as such has to think above all the truth of 
Being. 

Of course if both “ontology” and “‘ethics,” along 
with all thinking in terms of disciplines, become 
untenable, and if our thinking therewith becomes 
more disciplined, how then do matters stand with 
the question about the relation between these two 
philosophical disciplines? 

Along with “logic” and “physics,” “ethics” 
appeared for the first time in the school of Plato. 
These disciplines arose at a time when thinking was 
becoming “‘philosophy,” philosophy, epistémé (sci- 
ence), and science itself a matter for schools and 
academic pursuits. In the course of a philosophy so 
understood, science waxed and thinking waned. 
Thinkers prior to this period knew neither a 
‘logic’ nor an “ethics” nor “physics.” Yet their 
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thinking was neither illogical nor immoral. But they 
did think physis®*" in a depth and breadth that no 
subsequent “‘physics” was ever again able to attain. 
The tragedies of Sophocles — provided such a com- 
parison is at all permissible — preserve the éthos in 
their sagas more primordially than Aristotle’s lec- 
tures on “ethics.”” A saying of Heraclitus which 
consists of only three words says something so 
simply that from it the essence of the éthos immedi- 
ately comes to light. 

The saying of Heraclitus (Frag. 119) goes: éthos 
anthropoi daimon. This is usually translated, “‘A 
man’s character is his daimon.” This translation 
thinks in a modern way, not a Greek one. Ethos 
means abode, dwelling place. The word names the 
open region in which man dwells. The open region 
of his abode allows what pertains to man’s essence, 
and what in thus arriving resides in nearness to 
him, to appear. The abode of man contains and 
preserves the advent of what belongs to man in 
his essence. According to Heraclitus’ phrase this 
is daimon, the god. The fragment says: Man dwells, 
insofar as he is man, in the nearness of god. A story 
that Aristotle reports (De parte animalium, 1, 5, 
645a 17) agrees with this fragment of Heraclitus. 


The story is told of something Heraclitus said to 
some strangers who wanted to come visit him. 
Having arrived, they saw him warming himself 
at a stove. Surprised, they stood there in con- 
sternation — above all because he encouraged 
them, the astounded ones, and called for them 
to come in with the words, “‘For here too the 
gods are present.” 
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The story certainly speaks for itself, but we may 
Stress a few aspects 

The group of torergn visitors, in their wn pertan= 
ave Cunosity about the thinker, are disappointed 
and perplexed by their first glimpse of his abode 
They beheve they should meet the thinker im cir- 
cumstances which, contrary to the ordinary round 
of human hic, evervwhere bear traces of the excep- 
tonal and rare and so of the exciting. “Phe group 
hopes thar in their visit to the thinker they will find 
things that will provide material for entertaining 
conversation — at least for a while, The foreigners 
who wish to visit the thinker expect to catch sight of 
him perchance at that very moment when, sunk in 
profound mediranon, he is thinking. “Phe visitors 
want this “experience” not in order to be over- 
whelmed by thinking but simply so they can say 
they saw and heard someone everybody says is a 
thinker. 

Instead of this the sightseers tind Heraclitus by a 
stove. ‘Phat is surely a common and insignificant 
place. True enough, bread ts baked here. But Flera- 
clius is not even busy baking at the stove. He 
stands there merely to warm himself. In this al- 
together everyday place he betrays the whole pov- 
erty of his life. The vision of a shivering thinker 
offers little of interest. At this disappointing spec- 
tacle even the curious lose their desire to come any 
closer. What are they supposed to do here? Such an 
everyday and unexciting occurrence — somebody 
who ts chilled warming himself at a stove 
can find any time at home. So why look up a 
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thinker? The visitors are on the verge of going 
away again. Heraclitus reads the frustrated curi- 
osity in their faces. He knows that for the crowd 
the failure of an expected sensation to materialize 
is enough to make those who have just arrived 
leave. He therefore encourages them. He invites 
them explicitly to come in with the words Eimai 
gar kat entautha theous, “Here too the gods are 
present.” 

This phrase places the abode (éthos) of the 
thinker and his deed in another light. Whether the 
visitors understood this phrase at once — or at all - 
and then saw everything differently in this other 
light the story doesn’t say. But the story was told 
and has come down to us today because what it 
reports derives from and characterizes the atmos- 
phere surrounding this thinker. Aar entautha, 
“even here,” at the stove, in that ordinary place 
where every thing and every condition, each deed 
and thought is intimate and commonplace, that is, 
familiar [geheuer], “even there” in the sphere of the 
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farnihar, cones theous, 1118 the Case that “the gexis are 
present” 

Herachtus himself savs, éthe: anthrépd: daimén, 
“Phe (familar) abode ws for man the open regen 
for the presencing of god (the untamihar one)” 

H the name “ethies,”’ in keeping with the trast 
meaning of the word éthos, should now say that 
“ethics” ponders the abode of man, then thar think- 
ing which thinks the truth of Being as the primer. 
dial clement of man, as one who ck-sists, 1 1m rset 
the original ethics. However, this thinking 1% not 
ethics in the first instance, because 11 16 Ontology 
lor ontology always thinks solely the berg (on) in 
ts Berg. But as long as the truth of Berng 18 not 
thought all ontology remains without its founda- 
tion. Wherefore the thinking which in Bemg ane 
Time tries to advance thought in a preliminary 
way into the truth of Being characrerizes itself as 
“fundamental ontology.”” It strives to reach back 
into the essential ground trom which thought con- 
cerning the truth of Being emerges. By inimating 
another inquiry this thinking 1s already removed 
from the “ontology” of metaphysics (even that of 
Kant). “Ontology” itself, however, whether tran- 
scendental or preeritical, is subject to criticism, not 
because it thinks the Being of beings and thereby 
reduces Being to a concept, but because it does not 
think the truth of Being and so fails to recognize 
that there is a thinking more rigorous than the 
conceptual. In the poverty of its first breakthrough, 
the thinking that tries to advance thought into the 
truth of Being brings only a small part of that 
wholly other dimension to language. ‘his language 
is sull faulty insofar as it does not yet succeed in 
retaining the essential help of phenomenological 
seeing and in dispensing with the inappropriate 
coneern with “science” and “‘research.”” But in 
order to make the attempt at thinking recognizable 
and at the same time understandable for existing 
philosophy, it could at first be expressed only 
within the horizon of that existing philosophy and 
its use of current terms. 

In the meantime I have learned to see that these 
very terms were bound to lead immediately and 
inevitably into error. For the terms and the concep- 
tual language corresponding to them were not re- 
thought by readers trom the matter particularly to 
be thought; rather, the matter was conceived 
according to the established terminology in its cus- 
tomary meaning. The thinking that inquires into 
the truth of Being and so defines man’s essential 
abode from Being and toward Being 1s neither 
ethics nor ontology. Thus the question about the 
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relation of each to the other no longer has any basis 
in this sphere. Nonetheless, your question, thought 
in a more original way, retains a meaning and an 
essential importance. 

For it must be asked: If the thinking that ponders 
the truth of Being defines the essence of Aumanitas 
as ek-sistence from the latter’s belongingness to 
Being, then does thinking remain only a theoretical 
representation of Being and of man, or can we 
obtain from such knowledge directives that can be 
readily applied to our active lives? 

The answer is that such thinking is neither 
theoretical nor practical. It comes to pass before 
this distinction. Such thinking is, insofar as it 1s, 
recollection of Being and nothing else. Belonging to 
Being, because thrown by Being into the preserva- 
tion of its truth and claimed for such preservation, 
it thinks Being. Such thinking has no result. It has 
no effect. It satisfies its essence in that it is. But it 1s 
by saying its matter. Historically, only one Saying 
[Sage] belongs to the matter of thinking, the one 
that is in each case appropriate to its matter. Its 
material relevance is essentially higher than the 
validity of the sciences, because it is freer. For it 
lets Being — be. 

Thinking builds upon the house of Being, the 
house in which the jointure of Being fatefully 
enjoins the essence of man to dwell in the truth of 
Being. This dwelling is the essence of “‘being-in- 
the-world.”” The reference in Being and Time (p. 
54) to “being-in” as “‘dwelling”’ is no etymological 
game. The same reference in the 1936 essay on 
Holderlin’s verse, “Full of merit, yet poetically, 
man dwells on this earth,” is no adornment of a 
thinking that rescues itself from science by means 
of poetry. The talk about the house of Being is no 
transfer of the image “‘house”’ to Being. But one day 
we will, by thinking the essence of Being in a way 
appropriate to its matter, more readily be able to 
think what “Shouse” and “‘to dwell” are. 

And yet thinking never creates the house of 
Being. Thinking conducts historical ek-sistence, 
that is, the Aumanitas of homo humanus, into the 
realm of the upsurgence of the healing. 

With healing, evil appears all the more in the 
lighting of Being. The essence of evil does not 
consist in the mere baseness of human action but 
rather in the malice of rage. Both of these, however, 
healing and the raging, can essentially occur only in 
Being, insofar as Being itself is what is contested. In 
it is concealed the essential provenance of nihila- 
tion. What nihilates illuminates itself as the nega- 
tive. This can be addressed in the ‘“‘no.”” The ‘“‘not”’ 


in no way arises from the no-saying of negation. 
Every ‘“‘no” that does not mistake itself as willful 
assertion of the positing power of subjectivity, but 
rather remains a letting-be of ek-sistence, answers 
to the claim of the nihilation illumined. Every “tno” 
is simply the affirmation of the “not.” Every af- 
firmation consists in acknowledgment. Acknow- 
ledgment lets that toward which it goes come 
toward it. It is believed that nihilation is nowhere 
to be found in beings themselves. This is correct as 
long as one seeks nihilation as some kind of being, 
as an existing quality in beings. But in so seeking, 
one 1s not seeking nthilation. Neither is Being any 
existing quality which allows itself to be fixed 
among beings. And yet Being is more in being 
than any being. Because nihilation occurs essen- 
tially in Being itself we can never discern it as a 
being among beings. Reference to this impossibility 
never in any way proves that the origin of the not is 
no-saying. This proof appears to carry only if one 
posits beings as what is objective for subjectivity. 
From this alternative it follows that every “‘not,” 
because it never appears as something objective, 
must inevitably be the product of a subjective act. 
But whether no-saving first posits the ‘‘not” as 
something merely thought, or whether nihilation 
first requires the ‘‘no’’ as what is to be said in the 
letting-be of beings — this can never be decided at 
all by a subjective reflection of a thinking already 
posited as subjectivity. In such a reflection we have 
not yet reached the dimension where the question 
can be appropriately formulated. It remains to ask, 
granting that thinking belongs to ek-sistence, 
whether every “yes” and “‘no” are not themselves 
already dependent upon Being. As these depen- 
dents, they can never first posit the very thing to 
which they themselves belong. 

Nihilation unfolds essentially in Being itself, and 
not at all in the existence of man — so far as this is 
thought as the subjectivity of the ego cogito. Dasein 
in no way nihilates as a human subject who carries 
out nihilation in the sense of denial; rather, Da-sein 
nihilates inasmuch as it belongs to the essence of 
Being as that essence in which man ek-sists. Being 
nihilates — as Being. Therefore the “‘not” appears 1n 
the absolute Idealism of Hegel and Schelling as the 
negativity of negation in the essence of Being. But 
there Being is thought in the sense of absolute 
actuality as unconditioned will that wills itself and 
does so as the will of knowledge and of love. In this 
willing Being as will to power is still concealed. But 
just why the negativity of absolute subjectivity 1s 
‘*dialectical,”’ and why nihilation comes to the fore 


through this draleene but at the same time us veiled 
in tS essenoe, Carnot be discussed here 

The mhilating in Being is the essence of what | 
call the nothing Hence because tt thinks Being, 
thinking thinks the nothing 

To healing Being first grants ascent into grace, to 
raging its Compulsion to mahgrancy 

Only so far as tran, ck-sisting into the truth of 
Being, belongs to Being can there come trom Being 
itself the assignment of those directions that must 
become law and rule tor man, In Greek to assign 1s 
nemem. Nomos 1s trot only law but more ortginally 
the assignment contained tn the dispensation of 
Being. Only the assignment ts capable of dispatch- 
ing nun imto Bemg. Only such disparching 1s 
capable of supporting and obhygating. Otherwise 
all law remains merely something fabricated by 
human reason. More essennual than insututing 
rules is that man tind the way to his abode tn the 
truth of Being. This abode first vields the experi- 
enee of something we can hold on to. The truth of 
Being offers a hold for all conduct. “Hold” in our 
language means protective heed. Being is the pro- 
tective heed that holds man in his ck-sistent essence 
to the truth of such protective heed — in such a way 
that it houses eck-sistence in language. ‘Vhus lan- 
guage 18 at onee the house of Being and the home of 
human beings. Only because language is the home 
of the essence of man can historical mankind and 
human beings not be at home in their language, so 
that for them language becomes a mere container 
for thetr sundry preoccupations. 

But now tn what relation does the thinking of 
Being stand to theoretical and practical behavior? It 
exceeds all contemplation because it cares for the 
light in which a seeing, as theoria, can first live and 
move. Thinking attends to the ltghting of Being in 
that it puts its saving of Betng into language as the 
home of ek-sistence. Thus thinking is a deed. Buta 
deed that also surpasses all praxis. Thinking towers 
above actton and production, not through the 
grandeur of its achievement and not as a conse- 
quence of its effect, but through the humbleness 
of its inconsequential accomplishment. 

For thinking in its saying merely brings the 
unspoken word of Being to language. 

The usage ‘bring to language’? employed here is 
now to be taken quite literally. Being comes, light- 
ing itself, to language. It is perpetually under way to 
language. Such arriving in its turn brings ck-sisting 
thought to language in a saying. Thus language 
itself is raised into the lighting of Being. Language 
is only in this mysterious and yet for us always 


“Letter on MHumanisn”’ 


pervasive way, bo the extent that language which 
has thus been brought fully into is essence ws he 
tonal, Beg i entrusted to reeyllectson bk 
sistence thoughtfully dwells in the house of Kerng 
In all this it ws as of nothing at all happens through 
thoughtful saving 

But just now an example of the inconspicuous 
deed of thinking manifested rtselt. For to the extent 
that we expressly think the usage “bring to lane 
guage,’ which was granted to language, think only 
that and nothing further, to the extent that we 
reunin this thought in the heedtulness of saying as 
what im the future continually has to be thought, we 
have brought something of the essential untolding 
of Being itself to language 

What 1s strange mn the thinking of Being ts us 
simphecity. Precisely this keeps us from it. For we 
which has its world-historical 
in the 


look for thinking 
presuge under the name “philosophy” 
form of the unusual, which 1s accessible Gnly to 
initiates. At the same ume we conceive of thinking 
on the model of scientific knowledge and ts re- 
search projects. We measure deeds by the rmpres- 
sive and successful achievements of pravrs. But the 
deed of thinking ts neither theoretical nor practical, 
nor is it the conjunction of these two forms of 
behavior. 

Through its simple essence the thinking of Being 
makes ttself unrecognizable to us. But if we become 
acquainted with the unusual character of the 
simple, then another plight immediately befalls 
us. The suspicion arises that such thinking of 
Being falls prey to arbitrariness; for it cannot ching 
to beings. Whence does thinking take its measure? 
What law governs its deed? 

Here the third questton of your letter must be 
entertained: Comment sauver Velement daventure 
que comporte toute recherche sans faire de la philoso- 


uw 


phie une simple aventuriere 1 shall mention 
poctry now only in passing. It is confronted by 
the same question, and in the same manner, as 
thinking. But Aristotle’s words in the Poetics, al- 
though they have scarcely been pondered, are sull 
valid — that poctic composition 1s truer than explor- 
anion of beings. 

But thinking ts an aventure not only as a search 
and an inquiry into the unthought. Thinking, in rts 
essence as thinking of Betng, is claimed by Betng 
Thinking is related to Being as what arrives 
“How can we preserve the element of adventure that 
all research contains without making philosophy into a 
mere adventuress? 
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Martin Heidegger 


(Vavenant). Vhinking as such is bound to the advent 
of Being, to Being as advent, Being has already been 
dispatched to thinking. Being is as the destiny of 
thinking. But destiny is in itself historical. Its his- 
tory has already come to language in the saying of 
thinkers. 

To bring to language ever and again this advent 
of Being which remains, and in its remaining waits 
for man, is the sole matter of thinking. For this 
reason essential thinkers always say the Same. But 
that does not mean the identical. Of course they say 
it only to him who undertakes to think back on 
them. Whenever thinking, in historical recollec- 
tion, attends to the destiny of Being, it has already 
bound itself to what is fitting for it, in accord with 
its destiny. To flee into the identical is not danger- 
ous. To risk discord in order to say the Same 1s 
the danger. Ambiguity threatens, and mere quar- 
reling. 

The fittingness of the saying of Being, as of the 
destiny of truth, is the first law of thinking — not 
the rules of logic which can become rules only on 
the basis of the law of Being. To attend to the 
fittingness of thoughtful saying does not only 
imply, however, that we contemplate at every turn 
what is to be said of Being and how it is to be said. It 
is equally essential to ponder whether what is to be 
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1 Cf. Martin Heidegger, } om Wesen des Grundes (1929) 
[ The Essence of Reasons, trans. Terrence Malick (Evan- 
ston, Il: Norweston University Press, 1969)], p. 8; 
Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics, trans. J. Chur- 
chill (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 
1962), p. 243; and Beimg and Time, section 44, p. 230. 

2 See the lecture on Hélderlin’s hymn, ‘“‘Wie wenn am 
Feiertage...” in Martin Heidegger, Erlauterungen zu 
Holderlins Dichtung, fourth, expanded edn (frankfurt 
am Main: V. Klostermann, 1971), p. 76. 


thought is to be said — to what extent, at what 
moment of the history of Being, in what sort of 
dialogue with this history, and on the basis of what 
claim, it ought to be said. The threefold thing 
mentioned in an earlier letter is determined in its 
cohesion by the law of the fittingness of thought on 
the history of Being: rigor of meditation, careful- 
ness in saying, frugality with words. 

It is time to break the habit of overestimating 
philosophy and of thereby asking too much of it. 
What is needed in the present world crisis is less 
philosophy, but more attentiveness in thinking; less 
literature, but more cultivation of the letter. 

The thinking that is to come is no longer philo- 
sophy, because it thinks more originally than meta- 
physics — a name identical to philosophy. However, 
the thinking that is to come can no longer, as Hegel 
demanded, set aside the name “love of wisdom” 
and become wisdom itself in the form of absolute 
knowledge. Thinking is on the descent to the pov- 
erty of its provisional essence. Thinking gathers 
language into simple saying. In this way language 
is the language of Being, as clouds are the clouds of 
the sky. With its saying, thinking lays inconspicu- 
ous furrows in language. They are still more incon- 
spicuous than the furrows that the farmer, slow of 
step, draws through the field. 


3. Cf. “The Ister” and ‘““The Journey” [Die Wanderung}, 
third stanza and ff. [In the translations by Michael 
Hamburger (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1966), pp. 492ff. and 392ff.] 

4 Cf. Hélderlin’s poem “Remembrance” [Andenken] in 

the Tiibingen Memorial (1943), p. 322. [Hamburger, 

pp. +88ff. | 

Martin Heidegger, Vom Wesen des Grundes, p. 28 n. 1. 
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Jacques Lacan 


By applying structural linguistics to psychoana- 
lytic theory, psychiatrist Jacques Lacan (1901- 
80) became the most important innovator in 
French psychoanalysis. Although he was ex- 
pelied from the International Psychoanalytic As- 
sociation -— especially for adopting the clinical 
method of the “short session” which could be 
ended by the analyst at any moment — he greatly 
influenced French intellectual life through his 
heavily attended public lectures from 1953 
through 1980. Claiming that the unconscious is 
structured like a language, he resisted, on the 
one hand, any form of biological determinism — 
in part by making unquenchable desire, not 
homeostatic need, the root of psychic phenom- 
ena - and on the other, any attempt to 
strengthen the ego, encouraging the patient to 
“adapt” to social convention — as practiced by 
“ego psychology.” In his later work Lacan distin- 
guished three orders of psychic relevance: the 
imaginary, a projected image of self-integration; 
the symbolic, or the realm of cultural signifiers, 
governed by a dominant sign, the name of the 
Father, and the real, which is the presupposed 
but unknown resistance to the imaginary and 
the symbolic, most relevant in the form of 
trauma. In the following essay, a 1949 version of 
his famous 1936 iecture, Lacan sketches an in- 
terpretation of the earliest stage of the imagina- 
tive construction of the self. 

The conception of the mirror stage that | intro- 
duced at our last congress, thirteen years ago, has 
since become more or less established in the prac- 
tice of the French group. However, I think it 
worthwhile to bring it again to your attention, 


The Mirror Stage as Formative 
the Function of the | as Revealed 
Psychoanalytic Experience’’ 


especially today, for the light it sheds on the forma- 
non of the /as we experience itin psychoanalysis. It 
IS an experience that leads us to oppose anv philo- 
sophy directly issuing from the Cogito 

Some of vou may recall that this conception on- 
ginated ina feature of human behaviour illuminated 
by a fact of comparative psychology. The child, atan 
age when he 1s for a time, however short, outdone by 
the chimpanzee in instrumental intelligence, can 
nevertheless already recognize as such his own 
image ina mirror. This recognition 18 indicated in 
the luminative miniucry of the 4ha-Erlebmis,’ which 
Kohler sees as the expression of situational apper- 
ception, an essential Stage of the act of intelligence 

This act, far from exhausting itself, as m the case 
of the monkey, once the mage has been mastered 
and found empty, immediately rebounds 1n the case 
of the child in a series of gestures in which he 
experiences in play the relation between the move- 
ments assumed in the image and the reflected en- 
vironment, and between this virtual complex and 
the reality it reduplicates — the child’s own body, 
and the persons and things, around him 


' The ‘‘Aha!-experience,” referred to by Wolfgang Koh- 


ler (1887-1967), one of the creators of Gestalt Psychology 
"James M. Baldwin (1861-1934), American Psycholo- 
gist. 


Jacques Lacan, “The Mirror Stage as Formative of 
the Function of the | as Revealed in Psychoanalytic 
Experience.” inEcrits: A Selection, trans. byAlan Sher- 
idan, NewYork: WW. Norton & Company, 1977, chap- 
ter one, pp. 1-7. 
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Jacques Lacan 


This event can take place, as we have known 
since Baldwin," from the age of six months, and 
its repetition has often made me reflect upon the 
startling spectacle of the infant in front of the 
mirror. Unable as yet to walk, or even to stand up, 
and held tightly as he is by some support, human or 
artificial (what, in France, we call a ‘trotte-bébe™), 
he nevertheless overcomes, in a flutter of jubilant 
activity, the obstructions of his support and, fixing 
his attitude in a slightly leaning-forward position, 
in order to hold it in his gaze, brings back an 
instantaneous aspect of the image. 

For me, this activity retains the meaning I have 
given it up to the age of eighteen months. This 
meaning discloses a libidinal dynamism, which has 
hitherto remained problematic, as well as an onto- 
logical structure of the human world that accords 
with my reflections on paranoiac knowledge. 

We have only to understand the mirror stage as 
an identification, in the full sense that analysis gives 
to the term: namely, the transformation that takes 
place in the subject when he assumes an image — 
whose predestination to this phase-effect is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the use, in analytic theory, of 
the ancient term imago.’® 

This jubilant assumption of his specular image by 
the child at the ifans stage, still sunk in his motor 
incapacity and nursling dependence, would seem to 
exhibit in an exemplary situation the symbolic 
matrix in which the / is precipitated in a primordial 
form, before it is objectified in the dialectic of iden- 
tification with the other, and before language re- 
stores to it, in the universal, its function as subject. 

This form would have to be called the Ideal-I," if 
we wished to incorporate it into our usual register, 
in the sense that it will also be the source of second- 
ary identifications, under which term I would place 
the functions of libidinal normalization. But_the 
important point is that this form situates the agency 
of the ego, before its social determination, in a 
fictional direction, Which will always remain irre- 
ducible for the individual alone, or rather, which 
will only rejoin the coming-into-being (/e devenir) 
of the subject asymptotically, whatever the suc- 
cess of the dialectical syntheses by which he must 
resolve as / his discordance with his own reality. 

The fact is that the total form of the body by 
which the subject anticipates in a mirage the mat- 


™  “Baby-walker.” 

'' “Image”, primarily visual but including feelings. For 
Lacan imagos are dissimulative. Hence the ego is based on 
méconnaissance (misunderstanding). 


uration of his power is given to him only as Gestalt, 
that is to say, in an exteriority in which this form is 
certainly more constituent than constituted, but in 
which it appears to him above all in a contrasting 
size (un relief de stature) that fixes it and in a sym- 
metry that inverts it, in contrast with the turbulent 
movements that the subject feels are animating 
him. Thus, this Gesta/t — whose pregnancy should 
be regarded as bound up with the species, though 
its motor style remains scarcely recognizable — by 
these two aspects of its appearance, symbolizes the 
mental permanence of the /, at the same time as it 
prefigures its alienating destination; it is still preg- 
nant with the correspondences that unite the / with 
the statue in which man projects himself, with the 
phantoms that dominate him, or with the automa- 
ton in which, in an ambiguous relation, the world of 
his own making tends to find completion. 

Indeed, for the :magos— whose veiled faces it is our 
privilege to see in outline in our daily experience and 
in the penumbra of symbolic efficacity”—the mirror- 
image would seem to be the threshold of the visible 
world, if we go by the mirror disposition that the 
imago of one’s own body presents in hallucinations or 
dreams, whether it concerns its individual features, 
or even its infirmities, or its object-projections; or if 
we observe the role of the mirror apparatus in 
the appearances of the double, in which psychical 
realities, however heterogeneous, are manifested. 

That a Gestalt should be capable of formative 
effects in the organism is attested by a piece of 
biological experimentation that is itself so alien to 
the idea of psychical causality that it cannot bring 
itself to formulate its results in these terms. It 
nevertheless recognizes that it is a necessary condi- 
tion for the maturation of the gonad of the female 
pigeon that it should see another member of its 
species, of either sex; so sufficient in itself is this 
condition that the desired effect may be obtained 
merely by placing the individual within reach of the 
field of reflection of a mirror. Similarly, in the case 
of the migratory locust, the transition within a 
generation from the solitary to the gregarious 
form can be obtained by exposing the individual, 
at a certain stage, to the exclusively visual action of 
a similar image, provided it is animated by move- 
ments of a style sufficiently close to that character- 
istic of the species. Such facts are inscribed in an 
order of homeomorphic identification that would 
itself fall within the larger question of the meaning 
of beauty as both formative and erogenic. 

But the facts of mimicry are no less instruc- 
tive when conceived as cases of heteromorphic 


Wennification in as much as they raise the problem 
of the significanon of space for the hving organist 
~ psychological concepts hardly seem less appro- 
priate for shedding hight on these matters than 
rihiculous attempts to reduce them to the sup- 
posedly supreme law of adaptanon. We have only 
to recall how Roger Caillois (who was then very 
voung, and sull fresh from his breach with the 
soaodlogical school in which he was trained) illu- 
minated the subject by using the term ‘legendary 
psythasthema’ to classify morphological mimicry as 
an Obsession with space m its derealizing eftect. 

] have mvself shown in the social dialeene that 
structures human knowledge as paranoime! why 
human knowledge has greater autonomy than 
animal knowledge in relation to the field of torce 
of desire, but also why human knowledge is deter- 
mained in that ‘little reality’ (ce peu de realite), which 
the Surrealists, in their restless way, saw as its 
limitation.”' These reflections lead me to recognize 
in the spatial captation manifested in the mirror- 
Stage, even before the social dialectic, the effect in 
man of an organic insufficiency in his natural reality 
~ 1n So far as any meaning can be given to the word 
‘nature’. 

I am led, therefore, to regard the function of the 
mirror-stage.as.a particular case of the function of 
the wmago, which is.to establish a relation between 
the organism and_its reality 
tween the /unemrelt and the L mirelt “" 

In man, however, this relation to nature is altered 
by a certain dehiscence at the heart of the organism, 
a primordial Discord betrayed by the signs of 


or, as they say, be- 


uneasiness and motor unco-ordination of the neo- 
natal months. The objective notion of the anatom- 
ical incompleteness of the pyramidal system and 
likewise the presence of certain humoral residues 
of the maternal organism confirm the view | have 


formulated as the fact of a real specific prematurity of 


birth in man. 

It 1s worth noting, incidentally, that this is a fact 
recognized as such by embryologists, by the term 
foetalhzanon, which determines the prevalence of 
the so-called superior apparatus of the neurax, and 
especially of the cortex, which psycho-surgical 


Caillois was a twenueth-century French anthropolo- 
gical writer, author of Man and the Sacred (1939). 
“Psychasthenia” refers to neurosis. 

Lacan had a strong interest in the surrealist painters 
who sought to capture “subjective” or “imaginary” 
reality. 
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Inner world and surrounding world. 


“The Mirror Stage” 


operanons lead ws 16 regard as the itrecrgane 
mirror 
This development is expenenced aa a rem paral 
dialectic that decwively projecis the tormanen ot 
the individual thto history. The mirrer trage wa 
drama whose mternal thrust ts precapiatred tron 
insufficieney to anvierpation ~ and which mamutac- 
tures for the subjcet, caught up im the hire of spanal 
Wenufication, the succession of phaniames that 
extends trom a fragmented body-image to a form 
of mts totality that | shall call orthopacdie — and, 
lastly, to the assumpuon of the armour of an ahen- 
ating wentty, which will mark with its rigud struc- 
ture the subject's enure mental development 
Thus, to break out of the circle of the /nnenmels 
into the Umelr generates the mexhaustible quad- 
rature of the ego’s verifications 

This fragmented body ~ which term I have also 
introduced into our system of theoretical references 

usually manifests itself in dreams when the move- 
ment of the analysis Encounters a certain level of 
aggressive disintegranion in the individual. It then 
appears in the form ot disjointed limbs, or of those 
organs represented in exoscopy, growing wings and 
taking up arms for intestinal persecutions ~ the very 
same that the visionary Hieronymus Bosch has 
fixed, for all time, in painting, in their ascent from 
the fifteenth century to the imaginary zenith. of 
modern man." 


revealed at the organic level, in the lies of “tragi- 


But this form is even tangibly 


lization’ that define the anatomy of phantasy, as 
exhibited in the schizoid and spasmodic symptoms 
of hysteria. 

Correlatively, the formation of the / is symbol- 
ized in dreams by a tortress, or a stadrum = 1t8 inner 
arena and enclosure, surrounded by marshes and 
rubbish-tips, dividing it into two opposed fields of 
contest where the subject flounders in quest of the 
loftv, remote inner castle whose form (Sometimes 
juxtaposed in the same scenario) symbolizes the id 
ina quite startling way. Similarly, on the mental 
plane, we find realized the structures of fortitied 
works, the metaphor of which arises spontancously , 
as if issuing from the symptoms themselves, to 
designate the mechanisms ot obsessional neurosis 

inversion, isolation, reduplhication, cancellation 
and displacement. 


™ —“Foetalization” is retention of infanule features in 


adulthood. 
Hieronymous Bosch (1450-1516), painter of fantas- 
tic scenes of religious symbolism, most famously The 


Garien of Earthly Delights. 


Jacques Lacan 


But if we were to build on these subjective givens 
alone — however little we free them from the condi- 
tion of experience that makes us see them as par- 
taking of the nature of a linguistic technique — our 
theoretical attempts would remain exposed to the 
charge of projecting themselves into the unthink- 
able of an absolute subject. This is why I have 
sought in the present hypothesis, grounded in a 
conjunction of objective data, the guiding grid for 
a method of symbolic reduction. 

It establishes in the defences of the ego a genetic 
order, in accordance with the wish formulated by 
Miss Anna Freud, in the first part of her great 
work, and situates (as against a frequently ex- 
pressed prejudice) hysterical repression and its 
returns at a more archaic stage than obsessional 
inversion and its isolating processes, and the latter 
in turn as preliminary to paranoic alienation, which 
dates from the deflection of the specular / into the 
social /.* 

This moment in which the mirror-stage comes to 
an end inaugurates, by the identification with the 
imago of the counterpart and the drama of primor- 
dial jealousy (so well brought out by the school of 
Charlotte Buhler in the phenomenon of infantile 
transitivism), the dialectic that will henceforth link 
the / to socially elaborated situations.“ 

It is this moment that decisively tips the whole of 
human knowledge into mediatization through the 
desire of the other, constitutes its objects in an 
abstract equivalence by the co-operation of others, 
and turns the I into that apparatus for which every 
instinctual thrust constitutes a danger, even though 
it should correspond to a natural maturation — the 
very normalization of this maturation being hence- 
forth dependent, in man, ona cultural mediation as 
exemplified, in the case of the sexual object, by the 
Oedipus complex. 

In the light of this conception, the term primary 
narcissism, by which analytic doctrine designates 
the libidinal investment characteristic of that 
moment, reveals in those who invented it the 
most profound awareness of semantic latencies. 
But it also throws light on the dynamic opposition 
between this libido and the sexual libido, which the 
first analysts tried to define when they invoked 
destructive and, indeed, death instincts, in order 


“ Freud’s daughter Anna (1895-1982), a child psycho- 
analyst, wrote The Ego and Mechanisms of Defense (1937). 
“Charlotte Buhler (1843-1974), Viennese psycholo- 
gist. “Transition” is the “splitting off’ of personality 
traits by ascribing them to other persons. 


to explain the evident connection between the nar- 
cissistic libido and the alienating function of the /, 
the aggressivity it releases in any relation to the 
other, even in a relation involving the most Samar- 
itan of aid. 

In fact, they were encountering that existential 
negativity whose reality is so vigorously proclaimed 
by the contemporary philosophy of being and noth- 
ingness.*" 

But unfortunately that philosophy grasps nega- 
tivity only within the limits of a self-sufficiency of 
consciousness, which, as one of its premises, links 
to the méconnaissances that constitute the ego, the 
illusion of autonomy to which it entrusts itself. 
This flight of fancy, for all that it draws, to an 
unusual extent, on borrowings from psychoanalytic 
experience, culminates in the pretention of provid- 
ing an existential psychoanalysis. 

At the culmination of the historical effort of a 
society to refuse to recognize that it has any function 
other than the utilitarian one, and in the anxiety of 
the individual confronting the ‘concentrational’ 
form of the social bond that seems to arise to 
crown this effort, existentialism must be judged by 
the explanations it gives of the subjective impasses 
that have indeed resulted from it; a freedom that 
is never more authentic than when it is within 
the walls of a prison; a demand for commitment, 
expressing the impotence of a pure consciousness 
to master any situation; a voyeuristic—sadistic ideal- 
ization of the sexual relation; a personality that 
realizes itself only in suicide; a consciousness of 
the other that can be satisfied only by Hegelian 
murder. 

These propositions are opposed by all our ex- 
perience, in so far as it teaches us not to regard 
the ego as centred on the perception—consctousness 
system, or as organized by the ‘reality principle’ — a 
principle that is the expression of a scientific preju- 
dice most hostile to the dialectic of knowledge. Our 
experience shows that we should start instead from 
the function of méconnaissance that characterizes the 
ego in all its structures, so markedly articulated by 
Miss Anna Freud. For, if the Verneinung represents 
the patent form of that function, its effects will, for 
the most part, remain latent, so long as they are not 
illuminated by some light reflected on to the level of 
fatality, which is where the id manifests itself.*™" 

We can thus understand the inertia characteristic 
of the formations of the /, and find there the most 
“" A reference to Sartre’s Being and Nothingness (1943). 


““ Verneinung means “negation.” 


extensive definition of neurosis ~ just as the capta- 
tion of the subject by the situation gives us the most 
general formula for madness, not only the madness 
that lies behind the walls of asylums, but also the 
madness that deafens the world with its sound and 
a of neurosis and psychosis are for 
us a schooling in the passions of the soul, just as the 
beam of the psychoanalytic scales, when we calcu- 
late the tilt of its threat to entire communities, 
provides us with an indication of the deadening of 
the passions in socicty. 

At this junction of nature and culture, so persist- 
ently examined by modern anthropology, psycho- 
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1 Throughout this article I leave in its peculiarity the 
translation I have adopted for Freud's /dea/-/ch |ego- 
ideal}, without further comment, other than to say 
that I have not maintained it since. 
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analysis alone recognizes this knot of imaginary 
servitude that love must always undo again, or 
sever. 

For such a task, we place no trust in altrusstic 
feeling, we who lay bare the aggressivity that 
underlies the activity of the philanthropist, the 
idealist, the pedagogue, and even the reformer. 

In the recourse of subject to subject that we 
preserve, psychoanalysis may accompany the pa- 
tient to the ecstatic limit of the ‘Thou art that’, in 
which is revealed to him the cipher of his mortal 
destiny, but it is not in our mere power as practi- 
tioners to bring him to that point where the real 
journey begins.*“” 


“ “Thou art that,” the Hindu expression for the unity 
of the individual soul (a#man) and the infinite God (Brah- 
man). 


2 Cf. Claude Levi-Strauss, Structural Anthropology, 
Chapter X. ; 

3 Cf. ‘Aggressivity in Psychoanalysis’, p. 8 and Eeris, 
p. 180. 


From “The Nature and Necessity of 
Scientific Revolutions ”’ 


Thomas Kuhn 


American historian of science Thomas Kuhn 
(1922-96) had an enormous impact on the his- 
tory and philosophy of science through his The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions (1962). Kuhn 
famously argued that science proceeds not pri- 
marily by patient accretion of facts, but by revolu- 
tionary interpretive shifts in which one scientific 
“paradigm” displaces another. The history of sci- 
ence is thus marked by discontinuity. This raises 
the troubling question of whether the decision be- 
tween paradigms is a rational, justifiable one, 
since paradigms appear to be so distinct — as 
some would Say, “incommensurable” — that the 
evaluative criteria operative in one paradigm 
would seem logically unable to recognize the su- 
periority of another paradigm. Indeed, it is not 
clear whether the meanings of the terms of one 
paradigm can even be translated into the terms of 
another. While Kuhn's aims were primarily histor- 
ical and not philosophical, his work necessarily 
raised the question of the rationality of science. 
Much has been said to answer and clarify these 
issues since Kuhn first raised them, but few philo- 
sophers have been able to view science in quite 
the same terms since his book. 


These remarks [in Kuhn’s previous chapter] permit 
us at last to consider the problems that provide this 
essay with its title. What are scientific revolutions, 
and what is their function in scientific develop- 
ment? Much of the answer to these questions has 
been anticipated in earlier sections. In particular, 
the preceding discussion has indicated that scien- 
tific revolutions are here taken to be those non- 
cumulative developmental episodes in which an 


older paradigm is replaced in whole or in part by 
an incompatible new one. There is more to be said, 
however, and an essential part of it can be intro- 
duced by asking one further question. Why should a 
change of paradigm be called a revolution?! In the 
face of the vast and essential differences between 
political and scientific development, what parallel- 
ism can justify the metaphor that finds revolutions 
in both? 

One aspect of the parallelism must already be 
apparent. Political revolutions are inaugurated by 
a growing sense, often restricted to a segment of the 
political community, that existing institutions have 
ceased adequately to meet the problems posed by an 
environment that they have in part created. Inmuch 
the same way, scientific revolutions are inaugurated 
by a growing sense, again often restricted to a 
narrow subdivision of the scientific community, 
that an existing paradigm has ceased to function 
adequately in the exploration of an aspect of nature 
to which that paradigm itself had previously led the 
way. In both political and scientific development 
the sense of malfunction that can lead to crisis is 
prerequisite to revolution. Furthermore, though it 
admittedly strains the metaphor, that parallelism 


Central to Kuhn’s argument, the term “paradigm” 
refers to the fundamental concepts and aims of a science 
in an historical period. A scientific revolution involves the 
replacement of one paradigm by another. 


Thomas Kuhn, “The Nature and Necessity of Scienti- 
fic Revolutions,” chapter IX, pp. 92-110, from The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1962. 
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holds not only for the mayor parachgm changes, lke 
those attributable to Copermeus and Lavorsier, but 
also for the far smaller ones assocrted with the 
assimilanion of a new sort of phenomenon, like 
oxygen or Neravs.” Screntitie revolunons, as we 
nored fat the end of Secon V], need seem revolu- 
nonary only t those whose paradigms are affected 
by them. To outsiders they may, hke the Balkan 
revolunons of the carly twenneth century, seem 
normal parts of the developmental process. Astron- 
omers, for example, could aceept \-ravs as a mere 
adihtien to Knowledge, for ther paradigms were 
unaffected by the existence of the new radiation 
But for men hke Kelvin, Crookes, and Roentgen, 
whose research dealt with radiation theory or with 
cathode ray tubes, the emergence of X-rays neces- 
sarily violated One paradigm as it created another, 
That is why these ravs could be discovered only 
through something’s first going wrong with normal 
research. 

This genetic aspect of the parallel between poliu- 
gal and scienufic development should no longer be 
open to doubt. The parallel has, however, a second 
and more profound aspect upon which the signifi- 
cance of the first depends. Political revolutions aim 
to Change political institutions in ways that those 
institutions themselves prohtbit. Their success 
therefore necessitates the partial relinquishment 
of one set Of Institutions in favor of another, and 
in the mterim, society is not fully governed by 
insututions at all. Initially it is crisis alone that 
attenuates the role of political institutions as we 
have already seen tt attenuate the role of paradigms. 
In increasing numbers individuals become increas- 
ingly estranged from political life and behave more 
and more eccentrically within it. Then, as the erisis 
deepens, many of these individuals commit them- 
selves to some concrete proposal for the reconstruc- 
tion of society tn a new institutional framework. At 
that point the society is divided into competing 
camps or parties, one seeking to defend the old 
insutunonal constellation, the others seeking to 
institute some new one. And, once that polarization 
has occurred, political recourse fails. Because they 
differ about the institutional matrix within which 
political change is to be achieved and evaluated, 
because they acknowledge no supra-institutional 
framework for the adjudication of revolutionary 


Antoine Laurent Lavoisier (1743-94), father of mod- 
ern chemistry. Below, William Kelvin (1824-1907), Wil- 
lam Crookes (1832-1919), and Wilhelm Roentgen (1845 
1923). 


difference, the parhes to @ revolunenary conthet 
must finally resort to the techniques Of mass per- 
suasion, often mcluding force “Thaugh rewobhutortes 
have had a vital role in the evolunen of polities! 
mstitutons, that role depends upon ther being 
partially extrapolineal or extrainsnrutonal events 

‘The remainder of this essay aims to demonstrate 
that the histoneal study of paradigm change reveals 
very simular characteristics mm the evolution of the 
sciences, Like the choice between competing pols 
cal insututions, that between competing paradigms 
proves to be a choice berween incompatible modes 
of community hfe. Beeause it has that character, the 
choice as not and cannot be determined merely by 
the evaluauve procedures charactertsie of normal 
science, for these depend im part upon a particular 
paradigm, and that paradigm 1s at issue. When 
paradigms enter, as they must, into a debate about 
paradigm choice, their role 1s necessarily circular 
ach group uses its own paradigm to argue im that 
paradigm’s defense. 

The resulting circularity does not, of course, 
make the arguments wrong or even metfectual 
The man who premises a paradigm when arguing 
in its defense can nonetheless provide a clear ex- 
hibit of what screntific practice will be hke for those 
who adopt the new view of nature. That exhibit can 
be immensely persuasive, often compellingly so 
Yet, whatever its force, the status of the circular 
argument is only that of persuasion. [t cannot be 
made logically or even probabilisncally compelling 
for those who refuse to step into the circle. The 
premises and values shared by the two parties to a 
debate over paradigms are not sufficiently extensive 
for that. As in political revolutions, so in paradigm 
choice — there is no standard higher than the assent 
of the relevant community. ‘To discover how scien- 
ufic revolutions are effected, we shall therefore 
have to examine not only the impact of nature and 
of logte, but also the techniques of persuasive argu- 
mentation effective within the quite special groups 
that constitute the community of scientists. 

To discover why this tssue of paradigm chorce 
can never be unequivocally settled by logye and 
expermment alone, we must shortly examine the 
nature of the differences that separate the propon- 
ents of a traditional paradigm from their revolu- 
tionary successors. That examination is_ the 
principal object of this section and the next. We 
have, however, already noted numerous examples 
of such differences, and no one will doubt that 
history can supply many others. What ts more 
likely to be doubted than their extstence — and 
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what must therefore be considered first — is that 
such examples provide essential information about 
the nature of seience. Granting that paradigm rejec- 
tion has been a historic fact, does it illuminate more 
than human eredulity and confusion? Are there 
intrinsic reasons why the assimilation of either a 
new sort of phenomenon or a new scientific theory 
must demand the rejection of an older paradigm? 
First notice that if there are such reasons, they do 
not derive from the logical structure of scientific 
knowledge. In principle, a new phenomenon might 
emerge without reflecting destructively upon any 
part of past scientific practice. Though discovering 
life on the moon would today be destructive of 
existing paradigms (these tell us things about the 
moon that seem incompatible with life’s existence 
there), discovering life in some less well-known part 
of the galaxy would not. By the same token, a new 
theory does not have to conflict with any of its 
predecessors. It might deal exclusively with phe- 
nomena not previously known, as the quantum 
theory deals (but, significantly, not exclusively) 
with subatomic phenomena unknown before the 
twentieth century. Or again, the new theory might 
be simply a higher level theory than those known 
before, one that linked together a whole group of 
lower level theories without substantially changing 
any. Today, the theory of energy conservation pro- 
vides just such links between dynamics, chemistry, 
electricity, optics, thermal theory, and so on. Still 
other compatible relationships between old and new 
theories can be conceived. Any and all of them 
might be exemplified by the historical process 
through which science has developed. If they 
were, scientific development would be genuinely 
cumulative. New sorts of phenomena would simply 
disclose order in an aspect of nature where none had 
been seen before. In the evolution of science new 
knowledge would replace ignorance rather than re- 
place knowledge of another and incompatible sort. 
Of course, science (or some other enterprise, 
perhaps less effective) might have developed in 
that fully cumulative manner. Many people have 
believed that it did so, and most still seem to sup- 
pose that cumulation 1s at least the ideal that histori- 
cal development would display if only it had not so 
often been distorted by human idiosyncrasy. There 
are important reasons for that belief. [In Section X] 
we shall discover how closely the view of science- 
as-cumulation is entangled with a dominant epi- 
stemology that takes knowledge to be a construction 
placed directly upon raw sense data by the mind. 
And [in Section XI] we shall examine the strong 


support provided to the same_historiographic 
schema by the techniques of effective science peda- 
gogy. Nevertheless, despite the immense plausibil- 
ity of that ideal image, there is increasing reason to 
wonder whether it can possibly be an image of 
science. After the pre-paradigm period the assimila- 
tion of all new theories and of almost all new sorts of 
phenomena has in fact demanded the destruction of 
a prior paradigm and a consequent conflict between 
competing schools of scientific thought. Cumula- 
tive acquisition of unanticipated novelties proves to 
be an almost non-existent exception to the rule of 
scientific development. The man who takes historic 
fact seriously must suspect that science does not 
tend toward the ideal that our image of its cumula- 
tiveness has suggested. Perhaps it is another sort of 
enterprise. 

If, however, resistant facts can carry us that far, 
then a second look at the ground we have already 
covered may suggest that cumulative acquisition of 
novelty is not only rare in fact but improbable in 
principle. Normal research, which is cumulative, 
owes its success to the ability of scientists regularly 
to select problems that can be solved with conceptual 
and instrumental techniques close to those already 
in existence. (That is why an excessive concern with 
useful problems, regardless of their relation to 
existing knowledge and technique, can so easily 
inhibit scientific development.) The man who is 
striving to solve a problem defined by existing 
knowledge and technique is not, however, just 
looking around. He knows what he wants to achieve, 
and he designs his instruments and directs his 
thoughts accordingly. Unanticipated novelty, the 
new discovery, can emerge only to the extent that 
his anticipations about nature and his instruments 
prove wrong. Often the importance of the resulting 
discovery will itself be proportional to the extent and 
stubbornness of the anomaly that foreshadowed it. 
Obviously, then, there must be a conflict between 
the paradigm that discloses anomaly and the one that 
later renders the anomaly lawlike. The examples of 
discovery through paradigm destruction examined 
[in Section VI] did not confront us with mere his- 
torical accident." There is no other effective way in 
which discoveries might be generated. 

The same argument applies even more clearly to 
the invention of new theories. There are, in 
principle, only three types of phenomena about 
which a new theory might be developed. The first 
The three cases Kuhn discussed were the discoveries 
of oxygen, X-rays, and the Leyden jar. 
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consists Of phenomena already well explained by 
existing paradigms, and these seldom provide either 
Motive or point of departure for theory construc- 
non. When they do, as with the three famous anne 
parions discussed [at the end of Section VEE], the 
theories that result are scldom accepted, because 
nature provides no ground for discrimination.” A 
second class Of phenomena consists of those whose 
nature 18 indreated by cxusting paradigms but whose 
demals can be understood only through further 
theory arnculanon. These are the phenomena to 
which scientists direct their research much of the 
ume, but that research aims at the arnculanon of 
existing paradigms rather than at the invention of 
new ones. Only when these attempts at articulanon 


fail do seirentists encounter the third type of 


phenomena, the recognized anomalies whose char- 
acteristic feature 1s their stubborn refusal to be as- 
similated to existing paradigms. ‘This type alone 
gives rise to new theories. Paradigms provide all 
phenomena except anomalies with a theory- 
determined place in the scientust’s field of vision. 
But if new theories are called forth to resolve 
anomalies in the relation of an existing theory to 
nature, then the successful new theory must some- 
where permit predicnons that are different from 
those derived from its predecessor. That difference 
could not oceur if the two were logically compat- 
ible. In the process of being assimilated, the second 
must displace the first. Even a theory like energy 
conservation, which today seems a logical super- 
structure that relates to nature only through inde- 
pendently established theories, did not develop 
historically without paradigm destruction. Instead, 
it emerged trom a crisis in which an essential ingre- 
dient was the incompatibility between Newtonian 
dynamics and some recently formulated conse- 
quences of the caloric theory of heat. Only after 
the caloric theory had been rejected could energy 
conservation become part of science.' And only 
after it had been part of science for some time 
could it come to seem a theory of a logically higher 
type, one not in conflict with its predecessors. It is 
hard to see how new theories could arise without 
these destructive changes in beliefs about nature. 
Though logical inclusiveness remains a permissible 
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The three anticipations were: the heliocentric cosmol- 
ogy of the ancient Greek philosopher Aristarchus of Samos 
(310-230 BC); seventeenth-century theories of combus- 
tion; and the relativistic view of space adopted by New- 
ton’s critics. These early “discoveries” preceded the 
historical crises that would only later legitimate them. 


view Of the relanon berween succemive scthentrix 
theories, 1 18 a historical mnplareitelery 

A century ago it would, | think, have been pow 
sible to ler the case for the neceseny of revelunons 
rest at this pomt ot today, unfortunately, that 
cannot be done because the wew of the subjscet 
developed above cannot be maintamed if the mos 
prevalent Contemporary interpretanon of the nature 
and function of sentihe theory ws accepred, ‘That 
interpretation, closely associated with early logical 
positivism and not categorically reyected by its suc- 
cessors, would restnet the range and meaning of an 
wecepted theory so that it could not possibly conthet 
with any later theory that made predictions about 
some of the same natural phenomena. The best- 
known and the strongest case for this restneted 
concepuon of a scientific theory emerges in discus- 
sions of the relation between contemporary Linstei- 
nian dynamics and the older dynamreal equations 
that descend from Newton's Principia.” From the 
viewpoint of this essay these two theories are fun- 
damentally incompanble in the sense ulustrated by 
the relation of Copernican to Ptolemaic astronomy 
Einstein's theory can be accepted only with the 
recognition that Newton's was wrong. ‘Today 
this remains a minority view.2 We must therefore 
examine the most prevalent objections to 1t 

The gist of these objections can be developed as 
follows. Relativistic dynamics cannot have shown 
Newtonian dynamics to be wrong, for Newtonian 
dynamies is sull used with great success by most 
engineers and, in selected applications, by many 
physicists. furthermore, the propriety of this use 
of the older theory can be proved from the very 
theory that has, in other applications, replaced 1t 
Einstein's theory can be used to show that predic- 
tions from Newton’s equations will be as good as 
Our Measuring instruments in all applications that 
satisfy a small number of restrictive conditions. For 
example, if Newtonian theory 1s to provide a good 
approximate solution, the relative velocities of the 
bodies considered must be small compared with the 
velocity of light. Subject to this condition and a few 
others, Newtonian theory seems to be derivable 
from Einstemmian, of which it is therefore a special 
case. 

But, the objection continues, no theory can 
possibly conflict with one of its special cases. If 


Isaac Newton's Mathemancal Principles of Natural 
Philosophy (Latin orig., 1687). Below, the second-century 
BC Alexandrian Ptolemy formulated the geocentric model 
of the untverse later overturned by Copernicus. 
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Einsteinian science seems to make Newtonian 
dynamics wrong, that is only because some New- 
tonians were so incautious as to claim that Newton- 
ian theory yielded entirely precise results or that it 
was valid at very high relative velocities. Since they 
could not have had any evidence for such claims, 
they betrayed the standards of science when they 
made them. In so far as Newtonian theory was ever 
a truly scientific theory supported by valid 
evidence, it still is. Only extravagant claims for the 
theory — claims that were never properly parts of 
science — can have been shown by Einstein to 
be wrong. Purged of these merely human extrava- 
gances, theory has never been 
challenged and cannot be. 

Some variant of this argument is quite sufficient 
to make any theory ever used by a significant group 
of competent scientists immune to attack. The 
much-maligned phlogiston theory, for example, 


Newtonian 


gave order to a large number of physical and chem- 
ical phenomena. It explained why bodies burned — 
they were rich in phlogiston — and why metals had 
so Many more properties in common than did their 
ores. The metals were all compounded from differ- 
ent elementary earths combined with phlogiston, 
and the latter, common to all metals, produced 
common properties. In addition, the phlogiston 
theory accounted for a number of reactions in 
which acids were formed by the combustion of 
substances like carbon and sulphur. Also, it ex- 
plained the decrease of volume when combustion 
occurs in a confined volume of air — the phlogiston 
released by combustion “spoils” the elasticity of 
the air that absorbed it, just as fire “‘spoils” the 
elasticity of a steel spring.’ If these were the only 
phenomena that the phlogiston theorists had 
claimed for their theory, that theory could never 
have been challenged. A similar argument will suf- 
fice for any theory that has ever been successfully 
applied to any range of phenomena at all. 

But to save theories in this way, their range of 
application must be restricted to those phenomena 
and to that precision of observation with which the 
experimental evidence in hand already deals.* 
Carried just a step further (and the step can scarcely 
be avoided once the first is taken), such a limitation 
prohibits the scientist from claiming to speak “‘sci- 
entifically” about any phenomenon not already ob- 
served. Even in its present form the restriction 
forbids the scientist to rely upon a theory in his 
own research whenever that research enters an area 
or seeks a degree of precision for which past practice 
with the theory offers no precedent. These prohib- 


itions are logically unexceptionable. But the result 
of accepting them would be the end of the research 
through which science may develop further. 

By now that point too is virtually a tautology. 
Without commitment to a paradigm there could be 
no normal science. Furthermore, that commitment 
must extend to areas and to degrees of precision for 
which there is no full precedent. If it did not, the 
paradigm could provide no puzzles that had not 
already been solved. Besides, it is not only normal 
science that depends upon commitment to a para- 
digm. If existing theory binds the scientist only 
with respect to existing application, then there can 
be no surprises, anomalies, or crises. But these are 
just the signposts that point the way to extraordin- 
ary science. If positivistic restrictions on the range 
of a theory’s legitimate applicability are taken liter- 
ally, the mechanism that tells the scientific com- 
munity what problems may lead to fundamental 
change must cease to function. And when that 
occurs, the community will inevitably return to 
something much like its pre-paradigm state, a con- 
dition in which all members practice science but in 
which their gross product scarcely resembles sci- 
ence at all. Is it really any wonder that the price of 
significant scientific advance is a commitment that 
runs the risk of being wrong? 

More important, there is a revealing logical 
lacuna in the positivist’s argument, one that will 
reintroduce us immediately to the nature of revolu- 
tionary change. Can Newtonian dynamics really be 
derived from relativistic dynamics? What would 
such a derivation look like? Imagine a set of state- 
ments, £), £2 , £n, Which together embody the 
laws of relativity theory. These statements contain 
variables and parameters representing spatial po- 
sition, time, rest mass, etc. From them, together 
with the apparatus of logic and mathematics, is 
deducible a whole set of further statements includ- 
ing some that can be checked by observation. To 
prove the adequacy of Newtonian dynamics as a 
special case, we must add to the £;’s additional 
statements, like (v/c)? << 1, restricting the range 
of the parameters and variables. This enlarged set 
of statements is then manipulated to yield a new set, 
Ni,N2, ..-;Nm Which is identical in form with 
Newton’s laws of motion, the law of gravity, and 
so on. Apparently Newtonian dynamics has been 
derived from Einsteinian, subject to a few limiting 
conditions. 

Yet the derivation is spurious, at least to this 
point. Though the N;’s are a special case of the 
laws of relativistic mechanics, they are not New- 
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ton'’s Laws. Or at least they are not unless those 
laws are reimterpreted in a wav that would have 
been impossible until after bkinstemn’s work. The 
variables and parameters that in the Eansteman 
B's represented spatial position, time, mass, etc, 
still o@cur in the N's, and they there sull represent 
Eansteinian space, ime, and mass. But the physical 
referents of these hanstenuan concepts are by no 
means denneal with those of the Newtonian con- 
cepts that bear the same name (Newtonian muss 1s 
conserved, banstemian is convertuble with energy 
Only at low relative velocines may the two be meas- 
ured in the same way, and even then they must not 
be conceived to be the same.) Unless we change the 
definitions of the variables in the \,’s, the state- 
ments we have derived are not Newtonian. It we do 
change them, we cannot properly be said to have 


dersved Newton's Laws, at least not mn any sense of 


“derive” now generally recognized. Our argument 
has, of course, explained why Newton's Laws ever 
seemed to work. In domg so it has justified, say, an 
automobile driver in acting as though he lived in a 
Newtonian universe. An argument of the same tvpe 
is used to justify teaching carth-centered astron- 
omy to surveyors. But the argument has stull not 
done what it purported to do. It has not, that is, 


shown Newton's Laws to be a limiting case of 


Einstein’s. For m the passage to the limit it is not 
only the forms of the laws that have changed. 
Simultaneously we have had to alter the fundamen- 
tal structural elements of which the universe to 
which they apply is composed. 

Vhis need to change the meaning of established 
and familiar concepts 1s central to the revolutionary 
impact of Einstein's theory. Though subtler than 
the changes from geocentrism to helocentrism, 
from phlogiston to oxygen, or from corpuscles to 
waves, the resulting conceptual transformation 1s 
no less decisively destructive of a previously estab- 
lished paradigm. We may even come to see it as a 
prototype for revolutionary reorientations in the 
sciences. Just because it did not involve the intro- 
duction of additional objects or concepts, the tran- 
sition from Newtonian to Einstemnian mechanics 
illustrates with particular clarity the scientific re- 
volution as a displacement of the conceptual net- 
work through which scientists view the world. 

These remarks should suffice to show what 
mught, in another philosophical climate, have been 
taken for granted. At least for scientists, most of the 
apparent differences between a discarded scientific 
theory and its successor are real. Though an out- 
of-date theory can always be viewed as a special case 


of 1ts up-to-date suckessor, 1 must be transtormed 
for the purpose. And the transtormation os one that 
can be undertaken only with the advantages of 
hindsight, the exphen guidance of the more recem 
theory. Furthermore, even if that transtormenan 
were a legitimate device to employ in interpreting 
the older theory, the result of its apphcanon would 
be a theory so restricted thar u could only restate 
what was already known. Because of its coonomy, 
that restarement would have utility, but it could mot 
suttice for the guidance of research 

L.ect us, therctore, now take it for granted that the 
ditterences between successive paradigms are both 
necessary and irreconcilable. Can we then say more 
exphently what sorts of differences these are’? The 
most apparent type has already been illustrated 
repeatedly. Successive paradigms tell us different 
things about the population of the universe and 
about that populanion’s behavior. They ditter, that 
is, about such questions as the existence of sub- 
atomic particles, the materiality of light, and the 
conservation of heat or of energy. ‘Vhese are the 
substantive differences between successive para- 
digms, and they require no further illustration 
But paradigms differ in more than substance, tor 
they are directed not only to nature but also buck 
upon the science that produced them. They are the 
source of the methods, problem-field, and stan- 
dards of solution accepted by anv mature scientific 
community at any given time. As a result, the 
reeeption of a new paradigm often necessitates a 
redefinition of the corresponding science. Some old 
problems may be relegated to another science or 
declared entirely “‘unscienufic.”” Others that were 
previously non-existent or trivial may, with a new 
paradigm, become the very archetypes of signifi- 
cant scientific achievement. And as the problems 
change, so, often, does the standard that distin- 
guishes a real scientific solunon from a mere meta- 
physical speculation, word game, or mathematical 
play. The normal-scientific tradinon that emerges 
froma scientific revolution ts not only mcompatible 
but often actually incommensurable with that 
which has gone before. 

The impact of Newton’s work upon the normal 
seventeenth-century tradition of scientific practice 
provides a striking example of these subtler eftects 
of paradigm shift. Before Newton was born the 
“new science” of the century had at last succeeded 
in rejecting Aristotelian and scholastic explanations 
expressed in terms of the essences of material 
bodies. To say that a stone tell because its “nature” 
drove it toward the center of the universe had been 
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made to look a mere tautological word-play, some- 
thing it had not previously been. Henceforth the 
entire flux of sensory appearances, including color, 
taste, and even weight, was to be explained in terms 
of the size, shape, position, and motion of the 
elementary corpuscles of base matter. The attribu- 
tion of other qualities to the elementary atoms was a 
resort to the occult and therefore out of bounds for 
science. Moliere caught the new spirit precisely 
when he ridiculed the doctor who explained 
opium’s efficacy as a soporific by attributing to it 
a dormitive potency.” During the last half of the 
seventeenth century many scientists preferred to 
say that the round shape of the opium particles 
enabled them to sooth the nerves about which 
they moved.” 

In an earlier period explanations in terms 
of occult qualities had been an integral part of 
productive scientific work. Nevertheless, the 
seventeenth commitment to 
mechanico-corpuscular explanation proved im- 
mensely fruitful for a number of sciences, ridding 
them of problems that had defied generally 
accepted solution and suggesting others to replace 
them. In dynamics, for example, Newton’s three 


century’s new 


laws of motion are less a product of novel experi- 
ments than of the attempt to reinterpret well- 
known observations in terms of the motions and 
interactions of primary neutral corpuscles. Con- 
sider just one concrete illustration. Since neutral 
corpuscles could act on each other only by contact, 
the mechanico-corpuscular view of nature directed 
scientific attention to a brand-new subject of study, 
the alteration of particulate motions by collisions. 
Descartes announced the problem and provided its 
first putative solution. Huyghens, Wren, and 
Wallis carried it still further, partly by experiment- 
ing with colliding pendulum bobs, but mostly by 
applying previously well-known characteristics of 
motion to the new problem. And Newton embed- 
ded their results in his laws of motion. The equal 
“action” and “reaction” of the third law are the 
changes in quantity of motion experienced by the 
two parties to a collision. The same change of 
motion supplies the definition of dynamical force 
implicit in the second law. In this case, as in many 
others during the seventeenth century, the corpus- 
cular paradigm bred both a new problem and a large 
part of that problem’s solution.° 

“In Moliére’s play Le Malade imaginaire (The Hypo- 
chondriac), Interlude III (following Act III), see the first 
response of Bachelierus. 
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Yet, though much of Newton’s work was direc- 
ted to problems and embodied standards derived 
from the mechanico-corpuscular world view, the 
effect of the paradigm that resulted from his work 
was a further and partially destructive change in the 
problems and standards legitimate for science. 
Gravity, interpreted as an innate attraction between 
every pair of particles of matter, was an occult 
quality in the same sense as the scholastics’ ‘‘ten- 
dency to fall” had been. Therefore, while the stan- 
dards of corpuscularism remained in effect, the 
search for a mechnical explanation of gravity was 
one of the most challenging problems for those who 
accepted the Principia as paradigm. Newton de- 
voted much attention to it and so did many of his 
eighteenth-century successors. The only apparent 
option was to reyect Newton’s theory for its failure 
to explain gravity, and that alternative, too, was 
widely adopted. Yet neither of these views ultim- 
ately triumphed. Unable either to practice science 
without the Principia or to make that work con- 
form to the corpuscular standards of the seven- 
teenth century, scientists gradually accepted the 
view that gravity was indeed innate. By the mid- 
eighteenth century that interpretation had been 
almost universally accepted, and the result was a 
genuine reversion (which is not the same as a retro- 
gression) to a scholastic standard. Innate attractions 
and repulsions joined size, shape, position, and 
motion as physically irreducible primary properties 
of matter.’ 

The resulting change in the standards and prob- 
lem-field of physical science was once again conse- 
quential. By the 1740's, for example, electricians 
could speak of the attractive ‘‘virtue”’ of the electric 
fluid without thereby inviting the ridicule that had 
greeted Moliere’s doctor a century before. As they 
did so, electrical phenomena increasingly displayed 
an order different from the one they had shown 
when viewed as the effects of a mechanical ef- 
fluvium that could act only by contact. In particu- 
lar, when electrical action-at-a-distance became a 
subject for study in its own right, the phenomenon 
we now call charging by induction could be recog- 
nized as one of its effects. Previously, when seen at 
all, it had been attributed to the direct action of 
electrical ‘“‘atmospheres”’ or to the leakages inevit- 
able in any electrical laboratory. The new view of 
inductive effects was, in turn, the key to Franklin’s 
analysis of the Leyden jar and thus to the emer- 
gence of a new and Newtonian paradigm for elec- 
tricity. Nor were dynamics and electricity the only 
scientific fields affected by the legitimization of the 
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search for forees innate to matter. The large body of 
exghteenth-century literature on chemncal affinities 
and replacement series also derives trom this supra- 
mechanical aspect of Newtomanism. Chemists who 
beheved m these differennal attractions between 
the various chemical specres set up previously un- 
imagined experiments and searched for new sorts of 
reactions, Without the data and the chentical con- 
cepts developed in that process, the later work of 
Lavoisier and, more particularly, of Dalton’? 
would be incomprehensible.” Changes in the stan- 
dards governing permissible problems, concepts, 
and explanations can transform a science. In the 
next section | shall even suggest a sense im which 
they transform the world. 

Other examples of these nonsubstantive ditter- 
ences between successive paradigms can be re- 
trieved from the history of any scicnce in almost 
any pernod of its development. For the moment let 
us be content with just two other and far briefer 


illustrations. Before the chemical revolution, one of 


the acknowledged tasks of chemistry was to account 
for the qualities of chemical substances and for the 
changes these qualities underwent during chemical 
reacnons. With the aid of a small number of ele- 
mentary “principles” ~ of which phlogiston was one 
~ the chemist was to explain why some substances 
are acidic, others metalline, combustible, and so 
forth. Some success in this direction had been 
achieved. We have already noted that phlogiston 
explained why the metals were so much alike, and 
we could have developed a similar argument for the 
acids. Lavoisier’s reform, however, ultimately did 
and thus ended 
by depriving chemistry of some actual and much 
potential explanatory power. ‘To compensate for 


away with chemical “principles,” 


this loss, a change in standards was required. 
During much of the nineteenth century failure to 
explain the qualities of compounds was no indict- 
ment of a chemical theory.” 

Or again, Clerk Maxwell shared with other 
nineteenth-century proponents of the wave theory 
of light the conviction that light waves must be 
propagated through a material ether. Designing a 
mechamical medium to support such waves was a 
Standard problem for many of his ablest contem- 
poraries. His own theory, however, the electro- 


magnetic theory of light, gave no account at all of 


a medium able to support light waves, and 1 clearly 
made such an account harder to provide than it had 


"John Dalton (1766-1844) was an English chemist and 
physicist. 


scemed before. Initially, Maxwell's theory was 
widely reyected for those reasons Hut, lhe New 
ton's theory, Maxwell's proved deffowl to drepense 
with, and as it achieved the status of a paradygm, the 


In the 


early decades of the twenneth century Maxwell's 


community's atumde toward nm changed 


msistence upon the existence of a mechaneal ether 
looked more and more bke lip service, which 1 
emphancally had not been, and the attempts te 
design such an cthereal medium were abandoned 
Saenusts no longer thought m unsmentific to speak 
of an electrical “displacement” without spectfying 
what was being displaced, The result, again, was a 
new set of problems and standards, one which, in 
the event, had much to do with the emergence of 
relativity theory - 

‘These characterisne shitts in the scientitic cam- 
munity’s concepuon of 1ts legitimate problems and 
standards would have less significance to this 
essay's thesis 1f one could suppose that they always 
occurred from some methodologically lower to 
some higher type. In that case their effects, too, 
would seem cumulative. No wonder that some his- 
torians have argued that the history of scrence 
records a continuing increase in the matunty and 
refinement of man’s conception of the nature of 
science. '' Yet the case for cumulative development 
of science’s problems and standards 1s even harder 
to make than the case for cumulation of theories. 
The attempt to explain gravity, though truittully 
abandoned by most eighteenth-century scientists, 
was not directed to an intrinsically illegitimate 
problem: the objections to innate forces were neci- 
ther inherently unscientific nor metaphysical im 
some pejorative sense. There are no external stan- 
What 


occurred was neither a decline nor a raring of 


dards to permit a judgment of that sort 


standards, but simply a change demanded by the 
adoption of a new paradigm. Furthermore, that 
change has since been reversed and could be 
again. In the twenueth century Einstein succeeded 
in explaining gravitational attractions, and that ex- 
planation has returned science to a set of canons 
and problems that are, in this particular respect, 
more like those of Newton's predecessors than of 
his successors. Or again, the development of quan- 
tum mechanics has reversed the methodologial 
prohibition that ortginated in the chemical revolu- 
tion. Chemists now attempt, and with great suc- 
cess, to explain the color, state of aggregation, and 
other qualities of the substances used and produced 
in their laboratories. A similar reversal may even 
be underway in electromagnetic theory. Space, in 
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contemporary physics, is not the inert and homo- 
genous substratum employed in both Newton’s and 
Maxwell’s theories; some of its new properties are 
not unlike those once attributed to the ether; we 
may someday come to know what an electric dis- 
placement is. 

By shifting emphasis from the cognitive to the 
normative functions of paradigms, the preceding 
examples enlarge our understanding of the ways in 
which paradigms give form to the scientific life. 
Previously, we had principally examined the para- 
digm’s role as a vehicle for scientific theory. In that 
role it functions by telling the scientist about the 
entities that nature does and does not contain and 
about the ways in which those entities behave. That 
information provides a map whose details are elu- 
cidated by mature scientific research. And since 
nature is too complex and varied to be explored at 
random, that map is as essential as observation and 
experiment to science’s continuing development. 
Through the theories they embody, paradigms 
prove to be constitutive of the research activity. 
They are also, however, constitutive of science in 
other respects, and that is now the point. In par- 
ticular, our most recent examples show that para- 
digms provide scientists not only with a map 
but also with some of the directions essential for 
map-making. In learning a paradigm the scientist 
acquires theory, methods, and standards together, 
usually in an inextricable mixture. Therefore, when 
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paradigms change, there are usually significant 
shifts in the criteria determining the legitimacy 
both of problems and of proposed solutions. 

That observation returns us to the point from 
which this section began, for it provides our first 
explicit indication of why the choice between com- 
peting paradigms regularly raises questions that 
cannot be resolved by the criteria of normal science. 
To the extent, as significant as it is incomplete, that 
two scientific schools disagree about what is a prob- 
lem and what a solution, they will inevitably talk 
through each other when debating the relative 
merits of their respective paradigms. In the par- 
tially circular arguments that regularly result, each 
paradigm will be shown to satisfy more or less the 
criteria that it dictates for itself and to fall short of a 
few of those dictated by its opponent. There are 
other reasons, too, for the incompleteness of logical 
contact that consistently characterizes paradigm 
debates. For example, since no paradigm ever 
solves all the problems it defines and since no two 
paradigms leave all the same problems unsolved, 
paradigm debates always involve the question: 
Which problems is it more significant to have 
solved? Like the issue of competing standards, 
that question of values can be answered only in 
terms of criteria that lie outside of normal science 
altogether, and it 1s that recourse to external criteria 
that most obviously makes paradigm debates re- 
volutionary.... 
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The influential American sociologist Daniel Bell 
(1919- ) was well known for his controversial 
analysis of the post-World War Ii environment in 
The End of Ideology (1960). A decade later he 
ventured again into prognostication with the 
timely, The Coming of Post-industrial Society 
(1973). While Bell invented neither the term 
‘post-industrial’ nor the idea of a post-industrial 
society, his book is the most famous and cogent 
expression of this insight Into contemporary his- 
tory. Bell attempted to show that the nature of the 
post-war economy was fundamentally changing, 
and with it, our social arrangements, our culture, 
and our politics. The idea was later taken up by 
many writers, including Lyotard, and is now a 
commonplace of socio-economic analysis. In the 
following Introduction to his book (written three 
years after its original publication), he explains 
that in a post-industrial society knowledge re- 
places material goods as the most important 
commodity for production and exchange. 


The phrase “post-industrial society” has passed 
whether 
for better or worse remains to be seen. In one 


quickly into the sociological literature 


sense, the reception was logical and understandable. 
Once it Was clear that countries with diverse social 
systems could be defined commonly as “industrial 
societies,” it was inevitable that societies which 
were primarily extractive rather than fabricating 
would be classified as “pre-industrial,” and, as sig- 
nificant changes in the character of technology took 
place, one could think about “post-industrial” soci- 
eties as well. Given, too, the vogue of “future 
schlock,” in which breathless prose is mistaken 


for the pace of change, a hypothesis about the linea- 
ments of a new socicry is bound to provoke interest 
If | have been a beneticiary of fashion, | regret it 

As Lindieate in the book, the idea of a post-indus- 
trial society 18 not a point-in-tme prediction of the 
future but a speculative construct, an as tf based on 
emergent features, against which the sociological 
reality could be measured decades hence, so that, 
in comparing the two, one might seck to determine 
the operative factors in effecting socictal change 
Equally, I reyected the temptation to label these 
emergent features as the ‘service society” or the 
“information society” or the “knowledge society,” 
even though all these elements are present, since 
such terms are only partial, or they seck to catch a 
fashionable wind and twist it for modish purposes.’ 

I employed the term “post-industrial” tor two 
reasons. Tirst, to emphasize the interstmal and 
transitory nature of these changes. And second, to 
underline a major axial principle, that of an intel- 
lectual technology. But such emphasis does not 
mean that technology is the primary determinant 
of all other societal changes. No coneeptual scheme 
ever exhausts a social reality. Lach conceptual 
scheme 18 a prism which selects some features, 
rather than others, in order to highhght historical 
change or, more specifically, to answer Certain 
questions. 


A caustic reference to Alvin ‘Tottler’s Future Shock 
(1970). 


Daniel Bell, “Foreword: 1976” from The Coming of 
Post-industrial Society, pp. ix-xxii. New York: Basic 
Books, 1976. 
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One can see this by relating the concept of post- 
industrial society to that of capitalism. Some critics 
have argued that post-industrial society will not 
“succeed”? capitalism. But this sets up a false 
confrontation between two different conceptual 
schemata organized along two different axes. The 
post-industrial schema refers to the socio-technical 
dimension of a society, capitalism to the socio- 
economic dimension. 

The confusion between the two arose in the first 
place because Marx thought that the mode of pro- 
duction (the sub-structure of a society) determines 
and encompasses a// other dimensions of a society. 
Since capitalism is the prevailing mode of produc- 
tion in Western society, Marxists sought to use that 
concept to explain all realms of social conduct, from 
economics through politics to culture. And since 
Marx felt that industrialization as the advanced 
feature of capitalist production would spread 
throughout the world, there would be, ultimately, 
global uniformity in the mode of production, and a 
uniformity in the conditions of life. National dif- 
ferences would disappear, and in the end only the 
two classes, capitalists and proletariat, would be left 
in stark, final confrontation. 

I think this is demonstrably not so. Societies are 
not unified entities. The nature of the polity — 
whether a nation is democratic or not — rests not 
on the economic “‘foundation”’ but on historic tra- 
ditions, on value systems, and on the way in which 
power is concentrated or dispersed throughout the 
society. Democracy cannot be easily “discarded,” 
even when it begins to hobble the economic power 


of capitalists.” Equally, contemporary Western cul- 
ture is not the “bourgeois” culture of the eight- 
eenth or nineteenth century, but a modernism, 
hostile to the economizing mode, that has been 
absorbed by a “cultural mass”’ and transformed 
into a materialistic hedonism which is promoted, 
paradoxically, by capitalism itself. 

For Marx, the mode of production united social 
relations and forces of production under a single 
historical rubric. The social relations were primar- 
ily property relations; the forces of production, 
technological. Yet the same forces of production 
(i.e. technology) exist within a wide variety of dif- 
ferent systems of social relations. One cannot say 
that the technology (or chemistry or physics) of the 
Soviet Union is different from the technology (or 
chemistry or physics) of the capitalist world. 

Rather than assume a single linkage between the 
social relations and the forces of production, if we 
uncouple the two dimensions, we can get different 
‘“‘answers”’ to the question of the relation between 
different social systems. Thus, if one asks: Is there a 
“convergence” between the Soviet Union and the 
United States? the answer would depend on the 
axis specified. This can be indicated, graphically, 
by figure 26.1. 

Thus, if one divides the countries by the hori- 
zontal axis of technology, both the United States 
and the USSR are industrial societies, whereas 
Indonesia and China are not. Yet if one divides 
the countries along the vertical axis of property 
relations, there is a divergence, in that the United 
States and Indonesia are capitalist while the Soviet 
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Umon and China are both “soeimlist’” or state col- 
jectivist. (Yet that congrucnee does not explain why 
there is such freree rivalry and tension between the 
two COMMUMSE Countries. ) 

And if we uncouple the concepts, we can also 
specify ditlerent schemata ot social development 
feudal, capitalist, and socimhst, or pre-industrial, 
industrial, and post-industrial; or, wothin the 
Webenan” framework of polncal authority, that 
of patriarchieal, patnmonial, and Jegal-ranonal 
bureaucracy ~ so long as one does not claim that 
the particular conceptual scheme 1s exhaustrve, and 
subsumes all others. Within a given histoncal 
penod, it may well be that a specific axial principle 
is SO Important that it becomes determinative of 
most other social relations. [ think itis quite evident 
that in the nmeteenth century the capitalist mode of 
social relanons (1.¢. private property, commodity 
production, etc.) became the prevailing ethos and 
substantially shaped much of character and culture. 
But that is different trom the claim that the mode of 
production always determines the “superstruc- 
ture” of a society. 

The mode of production does not unify a society. 
National differences have not disappeared. There 
are no unilineal sequences of societal change, no 
“laws of social development.” The most grievous 
mustake in the social sciences is to read the character 
of a society through a single overriding concept, 
whether it be capitalism or totalitarianism, and to 
nuslead one as to the complex (overlapping and 
even contradictory) features of any modern society, 
or to assume that there are “laws of soctal develop- 
ment” in which one soctal system succeeds another 
by some inexorable necessity. Any society, since it 
mingles different kinds of economic, technological, 
political, and cultural systems (some features of 
which are common to all, some of which are histor- 
ical and idiosyncratic), has to be analyzed from 
ditterent vantage points, depending on the question 
one has in mind. My focus has been on the influ- 
ence of technology, not as an autonomous factor but 
as an analytical element, in order to see what social 
changes come in the wake of new technologtes, and 
what problems the society, and its political system, 
must then attempt to solve. 


The concept “post-industrial” is counterposed to 
that of ‘“‘pre-industrial” and “industrial.”” A pre- 
industrial sector ts primarily extractive, its economy 
based on agriculture, mining, fishing, timber, and 


"This refers to Max Weber. 
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other resources such as natural gas or ot) An indus. 
thal sector ws primarily /abrwating, usng cnergy 
and machine technology, tor the manulacture of 
goods. A post-industrial sector ts one of proceseng 
in which telecommumecanons and computers are 
strategic for the exchange of mformation and 
knowledge 

In recent vears, the world has become dramatic- 
ally aware of the strategic role of energy and natural 
resources as limiting factors of mdustnal growth, 
and the question ts raised whether these limitations 
do not modify the onset of a post-industrial sector 

‘To this, there is an empirical and a theoretical 
answer. Asa practical tact, the introduction of post- 
industrial clements, which are capital intensrve, 
does depend = in the timing, rate of diffusion, and 
extensivity of use = on the productivity of the ocher 
sectors. The development of an industrial sector 
depends tn considerable measure on the cconomic 
surplus of an agrarian sector, vet once industrializa- 
tion is under way, the productivity of the agrarian 
sector itself is increased through the use of fertilizer 
and other petro-chemical products. Similarly, the 
introduction of new information and processing 
devices may be delayed by rising costs in the indus- 
trial sector or lagging productivity, but once intro- 
duced they may be the very means of raising that 
productivity. 

Theoretically, one can say that post-industrial 
society is, m principle, different from the other 
two. Asa theoretical principle, the idea of tndustri- 
Mism did not derive from an agrarran mode. And 
similarly, the strategic role of theoretical knowledge 
as the new basis of technological innovation, or the 
role of information in re-creating social processes, 
does not derive from the role of energy in creating a 
manutacturing or fabricating soctety. In short, 
these are, analytically, independent principles. 

Broadly speaking, if industrial society is based on 
machine technology, post-industrial socicty 1s 
shaped by an intellectual technology. And if capital 
and labor are the major structural features of indus- 
trial society, information and knowledge are those 
of the post-industrial society.> For this reason, the 
social organization of a post-industrial sector 1s 
vastly different from an industrial sector, and one 
can see this by contrasting the economne features of 
the two. 

Industrial commodities are produced in discrete, 
identifiable units, exchanged and sold, consumed 
and used up, as are a loaf of bread or an automobile. 
One buys the product from a seller and takes phys- 
ical possession of it. The exchange ts governed by 
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specific legal rules of contract. But information and 
knowledge are not consumed or “‘used up.” Know- 
ledge is a social product and the question of its 
costs, price, or value is vastly different from that 
of industrial items. 

In the manufacture of industrial goods, one can 
set up a “production function,” (i.e. the relative 
proportions of capital and labor to be employed) 
and determine the appropriate mix, at the relative 
costs, of each factor. If capital is embodied labor, 
one can talk ofa labor theory of value. 

But a post-industrial society is characterized not 
by a labor theory but by a knowledge theory of 
value.* It is the codification of knowledge that 
becomes directive of innovation. Yet knowledge, 
even when it is sold, remains also with the produ- 
cer. It is a ‘‘collective good” in that, once it has been 
created, it is by its character available to all, and 
thus there is little incentive for any single person 
or enterprise to pay for the production of such 
knowledge unless they can obtain a proprietary 
advantage, such as a patent or a copyright. But, 
increasingly, patents no longer guarantee exclusive- 
ness, and many firms lose out by spending money 
on research only to find that a competitor can 
quickly modify the product and circumvent the 
patent; similarly, the question of copyright be- 
comes increasingly difficult to police when individ- 
uals or libraries can Xerox whatever pages they 
need from technical journals or books, or individ- 
uals and schools can tape music off the air or record 
a television performance on video disks. 

If there is less and less incentive for individual 
persons or private enterprises to produce know- 
ledge without particular gain, then the need and 
effort falls increasingly on some social unit, be it 
university or government, to underwrite the costs. 
And since there is no ready market test (how does 
one estimate the value of ‘“‘basic research’’?) there is 
a challenge to economic theory to design a socially 
optimal policy of investment in knowledge (e.g., 
how much money should be spent for basic re- 
search; what allocations should be made for educa- 
tion, and for what fields; in what areas do we obtain 
the “better returns” in health; and so on), and how 
to “price” information and knowledge to users.” 

Ina narrower, technical sense, the major problem 
for the post-industrial society will be the develop- 
ment of an appropriate “infra-structure” for the 
developing compunications networks (the phrase is 
Anthony Oettinger’s) of digital information tech- 
nologies that will tie the post-industrial society 
together. The first infra-structure in society is 
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transportation — roads, canals, rail, air — for the 
movement of people and goods. The second infra- 
structure has been the energy utilities — oil pipeline, 
gas, electricity — for the transmission of power. The 
third infra-structure has been telecommunications, 
principally the voice telephone, radio, and televi- 
sion. But now with the explosive growth of com- 
puters and terminals for data (the number of data 
terminals in use in the United States went from 
185,000 in 1970 to 800,000 in 1976) and the rapid 
decrease in the costs of computation and informa- 
tion storage, the question of hitching together the 
varied ways information is transmitted in the coun- 
try becomes a major issue of economic and social 
policy. 

The “economics of information” is not the same 
character as the “‘economics of goods,” and the 
social relations created by the new networks of 
information (from an interactive research group 
communicating through computer terminals to the 
large cultural homogenization created by national 
television) are not the older social patterns — or work 
relations — of industrial society.° We have here — if 
this kind of society develops — the foundations of a 
vastly different kind of social structure than we have 
previously known. 

The post-industrial society, as I have implied, 
does not displace the industrial society, just as an 
industrial society has not done away with the agrar- 
ian sectors of the economy. Like palimpsests, the 
new developments overlie the previous layers, 
erasing some features and thickening the texture 
of society as a whole. In orienting a reader to the 
detailed arguments in this book, therefore, it might 
be useful to highlight some of the new dimensions 
of post-industrial society. 


1 The centrality of theoretical knowledge. Every 
society has always existed on the basis of know- 
ledge, but only now has there been a change 
whereby the codification of theoretical knowledge 
and materials science becomes the basis of innov- 
ations in technology. One sees this primarily in the 
new science-based industries — computers, elec- 
tronics, optics, polymers — that mark the last third 
of the century. 

2 The creation of a new intellectual technology. 
Through new mathematical and economic tech- 
niques — based on the computer linear program- 
ming, Markov chains, stochastic processes and the 
like — we can utilize modeling, simulation and other 
tools of system analysis and decision theory in 
order to chart more efficient, “rational” solutions 


to econonme and engineering, if mot socrl, 
problems 

3. The spread of a knowledge class. Vhe tasvest 
growing group im socety iw the techmeal and pro- 
fessional class. In the United States this group, 
together with managers, made up 25 percent of a 
labor force of cight nulhon persons in 1975. By the 
year 2000, the techmeal and professional class will 
be the largest single group in the society 

4. The change from goods to servwes. tn the United 
States today more than 65 out of every 100 persons 
are engaged in services. By 1980, the figure wall be 
about 70 in every 100. A large service sector exists in 
every sojety. In a post-industrial sociery this 1s 
mainly a houschold and domestue class. (In England, 
it was the single largest class inthe society untilabout 
1870.) Inan industrial society, the services are trans- 
portanion unlines, and finance, which are auxiliary 
to the producnon of goods, and personal service 
(beauncians, restaurant employees, and so forth). 
But in a post-industrial society, the new services 
are primarily human services (principally in health, 
education and social services) and professional and 
technical services (¢.g. research, evaluation, com- 


puters, and systems analysis). The expansion of 


these services becomes a constraint on economic 
growth and a source of persistent inflation, 

5 A change im the character of work. In a pre- 
industrial world, life is a game against nature in 
which men wrest their living from the soil, the 
waters, or the forests, working usually in small 
groups, subject to the vicissitudes of nature. In an 
industrial society, work is a game against fabricated 
nature, in which men become dwarfed by machines 
as they turn out goods and things. But in a post- 
industrial world, work is primarily a “game be- 
tween persons” (between bureaucrat and chient, 
doctor and patient, teacher and student, or within 
research groups, office groups, service groups). 
Thus in the experience of work and the daily rou- 
tine, nature is excluded, artifacts are excluded, and 
persons have to learn how to live with one another. 
In the history of human society, this is a completely 
new and unparalleled state of affairs. 

6 The role of women. Work in the industrial 
sector (e.g. the factory) has largely been men’s 
work, from which women have been usually ex- 
cluded. Work in the post-industrial sector (e.g. 
human services) provides expanded employment 
opportunities for women. For the first time, one 
can say that women have a secure base for economic 
independence. One sees this in the steadily rising 
curve of women’s participation in the labor force, in 
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the number of farmbhes (now 60 percent of the total) 
that have more than one regular wage earner, and in 
the ming modence of divorce as women mereas- 
ingty feel less dependent, economically, on men 

7 Serenee as the mage. The soenufic com. 
munity, gong back to the seventeenth century, 
has been a umque institution in human sooety. tt 
has been charmsimatnc, mn that it has been revolunon- 
ary mits quest for truth and open in its methoxts 
and procedures, it derives its legitimacy from the 
credo that knowledge itself, not any specific mstru- 
mental ends, ws the goal of screnee, Unhke other 
chansmane communities (principally religious 
groups and messianic polincal movements), 1 has 
not “routimzed” its ereeds and entorced official 
dogmas. Yet unul recently, science did not have 
to deal with the bureaucrannzanon of research, the 
subordination of its inquiries to state-directed 
goals, and the “test” of its results on the basis of 
some instrumental payott. Now science has become 
inextricably intertwined not only with technology 
but with the military and with social technologies 
and social needs. In all this ~ a central feature of the 
post-industrial society — the character of the new 
scientific institunons ~ will be crucial for the future 
of free inquiry and knowledge." 

8S Situses as political units. Most of sociologreal 
analysis has focused its attention on Classes or 
strata, horizontal units of society that exist in su- 
perior—subordinate relation to each other. Yet for 
the post-industrial sectors, it may well be that 
situses (from the Latin situ, location), a set of verucal 
orders, will be the more important loci of political 
attachment. [Later in the book] [ sketch the pos- 
sible situses of the post-industrial order. There are 
four functional situses ~— scienufic, technological 
(i.e. apphed skills: engineering, economics, medi- 
cine), administrative and cultural ~ and five ssti- 
tutional situses ~ economic enterprises, government 
bureaus, universities and research complexes, 
social complexes (e.g. hospitals, social-service 
centers), and the military. My argument 1s that 
the major interest: conflicts will be between the 
situs groups, and that the attachments to these 
situses might be sufficiently strong to prevent the 
organization of the new professional groups into a 
coherent class in society.” 

9 Mertocracy. A post-industrial society, being 
primarily a technical society, awards place less on 
"Presumably this sentence means: “In all this, a central 
feature of the post-industrial society ~ the character of the 
new scienufic insutuuons — will be crucial.” 
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the basis of inheritance or property (though these 
can command wealth or cultural advantage) than on 
education and skill. Inevitably the question of a 
meritocracy becomes a crucial normative question. 
In this book I attempt to define the character of 
meritocracy and defend the idea of a “‘just meritoc- 
racy,” or of place based on achievement, through 
the respect of peers. 

10 The end of scarcity? Most socialist and uto- 
pian theories of the nineteenth century ascribed 
almost all the ills of society to the scarcity of goods 
and the competition of men for these scarce goods. 
In fact, one of the most common definitions of 
economics characterized it as the art of efficient 
allocation of scarce goods among competing ends. 
Marx and other socialists argued that abundance 
was the precondition for socialism and claimed, in 
fact, that under socialism there would be no need to 
adopt normative rules of just distribution, since 
there would be enough for everyone’s needs. In that 
sense, the definition of communism was the aboli- 
tion of economics, or the ‘“‘material embodiment” of 
philosophy. Yet it is quite clear that scarcity will 
always be with us. I mean not just the question of 
scarce resources (for this is still a moot point) 
but that a post-industrial society, by its nature, 
brings new scarcities which nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century writers had never thought of. 
The socialists and liberals had talked of the scarcities 
of goods; but in the post-industrial society, as I point 
out, there will be scarcities of information and of 
time. And the problems of allocation inevitably 
remain, in the crueler form, even, of man becoming 
homo economicus in the disposition of his leisure time. 

1] The economics of information. As 1 pointed 
out earlier, information is by its nature a collective, 
not a private, good (i.e. a property). In the mar- 
keting of individual goods, it is clear that a “‘com- 
petitive” strategy between producers is to be 
preferred lest enterprise become slothful or mon- 
opolistic. Yet for the optimal social investment in 
knowledge, we have to follow a “‘cooperative”’ strat- 
egy in order to increase the spread and use of know- 
ledge in society. This new problem regarding 
information poses the most fascinating challenges to 
economists and decision makers in respect to both 
theory and policy in the post-industrial society. 


Most of the examples in this book are taken from 
the United States. The question that arises 1s 
whether other industrial nations in Western 
Europe, Japan, and the Soviet Union will become 
post-industrial as well... .1 do not believe that any 


social system is subject to such a causal trajectory. 
Yet the very features of post-industrial society in- 
dicate that, as tendencies, they are emergent in all 
industrial societies, and the extent to which they do 
appear depends upon a host of economic and pol- 
itical factors that have to do with the balance of 
world power, the ability of “third world” countries 
to organize effectively for a political and economic 
redistribution of wealth, the tensions between 
the major powers which might erupt into war or 
not. But it is clear that, as a theoretical construct, 
the continuing economic growth of all these soci- 
eties necessarily involves the introduction of post- 
industrial elements. 

The two large dimensions of a post-industrial 
society, as they are elaborated in this book, are the 
centrality of theoretical knowledge and the expan- 
sion of the service sector as against a manufacturing 
economy. The first means an increasing dependence 
on science as the means of innovating and organizing 
technological change. Most of the industrial soci- 
eties are highly sensitive to the need for access to 
scientific knowledge, the organization of research, 
and the increasing importance of information as the 
strategic resource in the society. And to that extent a 
shift in the sociological weight of the sectors within 
the advanced societies, and the increasing role of 
science-based industries, are a crescive fact.® 

The second change ~ the expansion of services in 
the economic sector — has been most striking 1n the 
United States, but has occurred in Western Europe 
as well. In 1960, a total of 39.5 percent of the 
workers in the enlarged Common Market area 
were in services (defined broadly as transport, 
trade, insurance, banking, public administration, 
personal service). Thirteen years later, in 1973, the 
proportion had risen to 47.6 percent. A change of 
this kind usually goes in two phases. The first — the 
observation of Colin Clark who first described the 
phenomenon thirty years ago — was a shift to ser- 
vices at the expense of agriculture, but with indus- 
trial employment growing as well. But in Denmark, 
Sweden, Belgium and the United Kingdom, the 
service-oriented sectors have now grown at the rela- 
tive expense of industrial employment (since agri- 
culture has reached almost rock-bottom), and this is 
beginning to take place throughout Europe as well.” 

The Soviet Union is an industrial society, and it 
is likely that post-industrial features will appear in 
that country as well. The striking fact, however, is 
that this book, The Coming of Post-Industrial Soci- 
ety, has been the object of an extraordinary range of 
attacks in the Soviet press, from serious discussions 


in acadenne journals, such as Probleme of Philo 
sophy, or intellectual weekhes sach as the Literary 
Gaserte, to Weological polemics in the official Party 
theoretical magazine Aommunsist and vulgar and 
highly distorted accounts in Pravda, dt would 
seem as it a decision had been made by the Party's 
Weological commuttce to attack this book as an 
weologieal threat to Party doctrine. The reasons 
are quite Clear, From the Soviet pomt of view 
there 1s a “histone” conthet between capitalism 
and communism in which the “objective laws of 
history” prove the ulumate victory of commumsm 
And this 1s sulla central tenet of the faith 
for export purposes. On a theoretical level, my 


at least 


discussion demes the idea that one can use mono- 
hthice concepts such as capitalism or socialism to 
explain the complex structure of modern socecues. 
More directly, since the Party doctrine bases its 
wiew Of history on the inevitable victory of the pro- 
letariat (and justifies the repressive rule of the Party 
in the name of the “dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat’), how can one sustain that dogma when the 
proletariat is no longer the major Occupational class 
of a post-industrial society? 

This was precisely the problem of a remarkable 
book by some members of the Czechoslovak Acad- 
emy of Science, Crvilizanon at the Crossroads: 
Social and Human Implications of the Screntific and 
Technologwal Revolution, which appeared during 
the “Prague Spring,” in 1967, under the sponsor- 
ship of the social-science director Radovan Richta. 
In this book, the Czechoslovak sociologists ex- 
plored the possibility of new “interest conflicts,” 
if not “class conflicts,” between the new scientific 
and professional strata and the working class in 
socialist: society. Clearly, such a discussion was 
highly embarrassing to Marxist doctrine, and the 
theme a threat to the ideological justification of the 
Party. After 1968, Richta, who remained in 
Czechoslovakia after the Soviet occupation, ab- 
yectly and ignomimously repudiated the implica- 
tions of his work. 


The theme of post-industrialism applies primarily 
to changes in the social structure (the techno- 
econonuc order) and only indirectly to those in 
the polity and the culture, which comprise the 


Author’s Notes 


1 Perhaps the major misconception is to identify the 
idea of the post-industrial society with the expansion 
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other mayor realms of sometal structure. One con- 
sequence of this 18 to widen the dispuncuen between 
the realms, since cach now operaies ander axl 
prineiples that are contrary to the other 

When capitalism arose as a 8OcIn-coonom«e sys 
tem, 1 had a tenvous unity: an ethos (itdivadaal- 
ism), a political philosophy (leberalism), a culrure (a 
bourgems concepnon of wulity and realism), and 
character structure (respectability, delayed gratfi- 
canon, and the hke) Many of these clementis have 
withered or remain as pale ideologres. What 1s Jett 
a technological engine, geared to the idea of func- 
bonal rauionality and efficiency, which promuses a 
nsing standard of living and promotes a hedontstic 
way of life. A’ post-industrial change begins 
rework the stranfieanon system of the society, 
to provide a more sophisticated technology, and to 
harness science more direcuy to mstrumental pur- 
poses. Yet it is not at all clear that scence, as a 
“republic of virtue,” has the power to provide a 
new cthos for the somety; more likely it ws scence 
itself that may become subverted. What this means 
is that the society is left with no transcendent ethos 
to provide some appropriate sense Of purpose, no 
anchorages that can provide stable meanings tor 
people. 

In effect, what a post-industrial transformation 
means 1s the enhancement of mstrumental powers, 
powers Over nature and powers, even, over people. 
In the nineteenth century, utopian and socialist 
thinkers believed that any enhancement of man’s 
power would necessarily be progressive, since it 
would mean the decline of religion and superstinon 
and a proof of the greater powers and_ selt- 
consciousness of Man. Yet this has proved to be a 
delusion. Instruments can be put to varied use. The 
kinds of use depend upon the values of a society, 
the entrenched nature of a privileged class, the 
openness of the society, 1s sense of decency or 
as we have learned so viciously in the twenneth 
century ~ its bestiality. 

A post-industrial transformation provides no 
“answers.” [t only establishes new promises and 
new powers, new constraints and new questions 
with the difference that these are now ona scale that 
had never been previously imagined in’ world 
history. 


of the service (or tertiary) Sector of the economy and 
dispute its importance. Some writers using the term 
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(e.g. Herman Kahn) have emphasized this feature. To 
the extent that some critics identify me with the cen- 
trality of a service sector, it is either ignorance or a 
willful misreading of my book. 

For Marxists, fascism was the “‘last” stage of monop- 
oly capitalism. While many capitalists did support 
fascism, the character of the system derived from the 
déclasse who led the movement, and the lower middle 
class which formed its mass base. Fascism is a cul- 
tural-political phenomenon. Curiously, we still have 
no comprehensive Marxist analysis of fascism, nor 
even a “Marxist analysis” of the new class structure 
of the Soviet Union itself. 

By information I mean, broadly, the storing, retrieval, 
and processing of data, as the basis of all economic and 
social exchanges. This would include: 


1 Records: payrolls, government benefits (e.g., 
social security), bank clearances, credit clearances, 
and the like. 

2 Scheduling: airline reservations, production 
scheduling, inventory analysis, product-mix in- 
formation, and so forth. 

3 Demographic and library: census data, opinion 
surveys, market research, knowledge storage, elec- 
tion data, and so forth. 


By knowledge, I mean an organized set of statements, 
of facts or ideas, presenting a reasoned judgment or an 
experimental result that is transmitted to others 
through communication media in some systematic 
form. 

A parallel argument has been made by the German 
Marxist scholar Jiirgen Habermas, who has written: 


technology and science [have] become a leading pro- 
ductive force, rendering inoperative the conditions for 
Marx’s labor theory of value. It is no longer meaning- 
ful to calculate the amount of capital investment in 
research and development on the basis of the value 
of unskilled (simple) labor power, when scientific- 
technical progress has become an independent source 
of surplus value, in relation to which the only source of 
surplus value considered by Marx, namely the labor 
power of the immediate producers, plays an ever 
smaller role. Jurgen Habermas, TVomard a Rational 
Society (Boston: Beacon Press, 1970, p. 104) 


To that extent, too, one can say that knowledge, not 
labor, is a social product, and that Marx’s analysis of 
the social character of production applies more fully to 
knowledge than to the production of goods. 

The seminal work on this question of collective goods 
is Mancur Olson’s The Logic of Collective Action 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1965). The 
question of the ‘economics of information” has 
come to absorb the attention of the Harvard econo- 
mists Kenneth Arrow and Michael Spence. For some 


initial reflections, see, Kenneth Arrow, “Limited 
Knowledge and Economic Analysis,” American Eco- 
nomic Review (March 1974), and Michael A. Spence, 
“An Economist’s View of Information,” in Annual 
Review of Information Science and Technology, 9, edited 
by Carlos A. Cuadra and Ann W. Luke (Washington, 
DC, 1974, American Society for Information Sci- 
ence). 

One intriguing way in which cheap communications 
technology creates new social patterns is the use of 
citizens’ band radio as a form of coordinated action. In 
1974, independent truckers could create vast slow- 
downs on a thousand-mile chain of roads in the mid- 
west by radio communication from selected blockade 
points. In one sense, this is little different from the 
pattern of riverboat pilots exchanging information 
which Mark Twain described so hilariously in Life 
on the Mississippi, but in this, as in so many instances, 
the characteristic of modernity is not the nature of the 
action but its scale, rapidity, and coordination. 

For an authoritative elaboration of these technical 
questions, see the monograph The Medium and the 
Telephone: The Politics of Information Resources, by 
Paul J. Berman and Anthony Oettinger, Working 
Paper 75~—8, Harvard Program on Information Tech- 
nology and Public Policy. For this and other materials 
on information technology I am indebted to my col- 
league Professor Oettinger. 

What is striking is that in the communist world, it is 
quite clear that situses play the major role in politics. 
One analyzes the play of power, not in class terms, but 
on the basis of the rivalries among the party, the 
military, the planning ministries, the industrial enter- 
prises, the collective farms, the cultural institutions — 
all of which are situses. 

As I indicated in the text, the national power of indus- 
trial societies was once rated on the basis of steel 
capacity. Two years ago, the Soviet Union passed 
the United States in the steel tonnage it produces, a 
fact that received only passing mention in the business 
pages of the Nem York Times. Yet in the development 
of computers, both in degree of sophistication and 
numbers, the Soviet Union is far, far behind the 
United States, a fact that was made vividly clear 
when the Soyuz and Apollo capsules were linked and 
the quality of their equipment could be compared. 

It is striking that Italy, Germany and France are the 
countries where industrial employment has increased; 
the largest increase was in Italy, which had lagged 
furthest in industrialization in Europe. But in the 
other countries, the proportion of those in industry 
has begun to shrink in relation to services. (For some 
detailed statistics on these occupational shifts, see The 
Economist [London], November 29, 1975, p. 17.) 

Japan too, has been following a similar trajectory in 
which the expansion in services has been at the ex- 
pense of industry. For a detailed discussion, see 
Henry Rosovsky, “‘Japan’s Economic Future,” Chai- 


lenge, July/August, 1973. In this essay Rosoveky de- 
_-velops a definition of “economic maturity” which is 
interesting in the light of sector changes that have 
aken place in the industrializing countries in the 
fifty years, He writes: “Economic maturity is a 
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difficult term to define but as used here it has a narrow 
meaning. Let us call it that state in which the in- 
centives of sectoral labor force reallocation have 
become minimal - in the extreme case, imposible” 
(p. 16). 
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Postmodernism was not the child of crisis, at least 
by ewenneth-century standards. tt was the relative 
stability and unprecedented prosperity of the per- 
10d following the deteat of European fascism and 
Japanese militarism that became the background 
for the Western tradition’s deepest self-criticism. 
To be sure, the tense nuclear stand-off of the Cold 
War, the various hot wars of the period, especially 
for the French in Algeria and the United States in 
Vietnam, together with vast social changes and 
political contlicts, made the post-World War II 
period anything but calm. Nevertheless, it is per- 
haps inevitable that the deepest self-criticism 
emerges only from periods of relative security. It 
is hard to imagine postmodernism thriving while 
Hitler and Stalin were alive. Fighting the devil 
makes for fear and hatred, not uncertainty. 

Along with the enormous expansion of the 
North American, Western European and Japanese 
economies, their seeming political stability and 
their unprecedented rise in living standards, came 
an increasingly insistent list of debits: the expan- 
sion of governmental bureaucracy to manage the 
growing welfare state, new technologies, and a per- 
manent military deterrent; the increasing technical 
and organizational control of social life by corpo- 
rate institutions as well as government, the pro- 
gressive replacement of traditional and local 
cultures by the universal network of television 
and instantaneous communications, creating the 
new universe of mass popular culture; the dissolu- 
tion of the extended family and local community by 
economic demands and social and geographical 
mobility; the environmental impact of technologi- 
cal modernization; the psychic costs of life in the 
economy of permanent change. Add to this the end 


of the Western colonial empires, the domestic 
social rebellion of previously disenfranchised eth- 
nic groups, economic classes and women, and an 


apparent loss of pubhe confidence in religious and 
secular authority, and the result was a heightened 
sense of prosperous disorder. 

Whatever the precise hist of reasons, in the late 
1960s something 1n the juggernaut of modern Wes- 
tern culture broke. Nor that it had ever been 
untroubled, or that it had not been assailed by far 
greater crises (namely, two devastating wars and a 
world economic depression). But at the very least, 
its post-World War II confidence, ts Pax Amer- 
wana, Was shaken. As an historian fnend who 
taught at an East Coast American university during 
the period once said to me: “In 1968 the world 
changed.’ By this he meant the world of the uni- 
versity, the students, the faculty, and, by interence, 
the greater world. Of course, human nature and the 
laws of physics did not change, but some other 
things did: attitudes, styles, beliets, hopes seemed 
to swing away from one pole and toward another. 
By no means were all overcome with radical, coun- 
ter-cultural fervor, but even the detenders of the 
Status quo seemed to lose their earlier idealism and 
certainty. Less and less could anyone regard this as 
the best of all possible worlds — an idea not tar- 
fetched to many Americans in the 1950s. 

If postmodernism was birthed in the cultural 
revolution of the late 1960s and early 1970s, it 
matured in an atmosphere of, one might say, 
retrenchment. After the 1970s, radicalism in the pol- 
itical arena went into a sharp decline. The period 
since 1980 has been marked by the resurgence of 
political and cultural conservatism in many 
advanced societies, dwelling cheek by jowl with 
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mass cultural and economic innovation, and the 
dispersal of anti-modern and anti-Western reaction 
among widely resurgent religious fundamentalists 
and nationalist groups — forming the opposition 
that Benjamin Barber labeled, in his book of the 
same name, “Jihad vs. MecWorld.’ Most far- 
reaching was the collapse of institutional commun- 
ism since 1989 (which postdated its demise as 
ideology). In a post-Cold War environment in 
which decentralized technology — especially weap- 
ons, communications, and information-processing 
— has empowered an array of state-evading terror- 
ists and ‘‘kleptocracies,’’ making security ever more 
elusive, it is more true than ever that, as historian 
Stephen Ambrose wrote in Rise to Globalism, “‘the 
power to destroy is not the power to control.” 
Domestically, the reaction against the direction of 
change comes from three sources: a home-grown 
religious fundamentalism that remains comfortable 
with economic advances; a coalition of environ- 
mentalists and those opposed to economic globali- 
zation, embodying the remnants of the left; and a 
smattering of nativist and in some cases racist 
and neo-fascist movements. While the 1995 bomb- 
ing of the Oklahoma City federal building seemed 
to augur a mature domestic threat, it was far sur- 
passed by the September 11, 2001 terrorist 
attacks, which may (as of this writing, it is yet to 
be seen) have launched the Northern democracies 
into a global, alternately hot-and-cold confronta- 
tion with militant Islam that had been simmering 
for several decades. While the ability of religious 
fundamentalism to form long-term, stable alterna- 
tives to liberal capitalist modernity seems dubious, 
the shock to confidence remains in the form of a 
sober uneasiness, the recurrent awakening to a 
permanently raised level of domestic social disor- 
der and international insecurity, the chastened 
reminder that our course is permanently directed 
through unfamiliar, uncharted waters. If nothing 
else, “postmodern” remains a plausible term for 
that wariness. 

While no categorization can be adequate to cap- 
ture the diversity among postmodernists, a four- 
part classification can make most of this material 
easier to digest. 

First it is useful to distinguish the French school 
that started it all, what is often called ‘“‘post-struc- 
turalism,” which is in fact a radicalized version of 
structuralism. The post-structuralists developed 
methods of analysis and forms of thought that are 
the source of much of what is called postmodern- 
ism in philosophy, social and political theory, and 
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art and literature. The most influential have been 
Jacques Derrida, for philosophical and_ literary 
method, and Michel Foucault, for social and poli- 
tical thought. Their selections are accompanied by 
Jean-Francois Lyotard’s famous formulation of 
“the postmodern condition,” the provocative 
“nomadology” of Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guat- 
tari, and a crucial essay of the French feminist 
school by Luce Irigary. 

Second, a wide array of thinkers have employed 
these methods to political ends, especially to criti- 
cize the suppression of formerly disenfranchised 
groups. Feminism most famously, but also post- 
colonialism, queer theory, multiculturalism, and 
the critique of racism all have exploited post-struc- 
turalist methodology. They populate the section on 
“Critical Appropriations.” It is important to note, 
however, that many of these writers are wary of 
post-structuralism where they fear that it goes far 
enough to disable reformist ideals. In art, Hal Fos- 
ter fears an all-too-easy postmodern pluralism that 
bypasses the need for cultural criticism. Echoing 
Foucault, Sandra Harding calls attention to a mar- 
ginalized female view of knowledge and nature. 
Susan Bordo and Cornel West employ Foucauldian 
genealogy to expose the constitutive role played by 
sexism and racism, respectively, in the formation of 
modern thought. Contrastingly, Gayatri Chakra- 
vorty Spivak uses Derridean sources to chide 
Foucault, and Deleuze, for their treatment of the 
post-colonial subject. Henry Giroux calls for a 
multicultural, postmodern pedagogy to counter 
modern Eurocentrism. Iris Marion Young attacks 
the “normalizing” of political identities under 
modern liberalism. Judith Butler warns that post- 
modernist tools could be used to “‘deconstruct”’ the 
very notion of a distinctive female viewpoint 
and any hope for female solidarity. But even 
when they are critical of some forms of postmod- 
ernism, these writers are happy to borrow its 
critique of the ideal of Reason, social norms, and 
any imposed unity. 

The title of the third section, “‘Beyond Cri- 
tique,”’ may seem unfair; certainly the authors pre- 
sented are critical of something! But unlike those 
under the preceding section, their emphasis is on 
accepting and integrating “postmodern” social, 
intellectual, and scientific developments. Some 
argue that if the dominant social order can no 
longer legitimate itself, neither can neo-Marxism 
or Critical Theory or feminism or other liberation- 
ist motifs. Their denial of totalizing political 
critique and their acceptance of a technocratic con- 


sumer society, mass Culture, and aesthene plural- 
ism inyply that the previous section's crincal appro- 
prauens are anachronistic This attitude was 
perhaps first evident in architecture, art, and ite 
erature. Architect Robert Venturi stood betore the 
eclecue ghtz of Las Vegas and asked, “What's 
wrong with that?” Jean Baudnillard, author of For 
get Foueauls (1987), demes that neo-Marxist cate- 
gornes can apply to our postmodern, mass cultural 


“hyperreality 


Laterary enue thab Hassan 
embraces the transcendent heterogeneity of post- 
modern writing, while in architectural theory 
Charles Jencks accepts the “end of the avant- 
garde.” Donna Haraway turns to cybernetics tor 
a possible femmuist replacement for patriarchal 
humanism. In philosophy Richard Rorty’s “post- 
modernist’ bourgeois liberalism’? rejects both 
tradittonal philosophy and post-structuralism’s 
left-ward impulses. Niklas Luhmann’s radical con- 
strucnvism of social systems undercuts the poss- 
ibility of normative soctal critique. At the same 
time other theorists attempt to continue more 
traditional philosophical aims while accepting 
much of the postmodernist critique of modern 
metaphysics. They argue for a philosophical world- 
view that imbibes postmodernism’s force while 
escaping its blanket reyecuion of traditional philoso- 
phical aims. Thus David Ray Griffin, who like Har- 
away and Luhmann depend on the “new science,” 
sees hope for a postmodern cosmology. Mark C. 
Taylor employs post-structuralism toward a rare 
aim, arguing for a Derridean theology. Lastly, 
David Hall shows the extent to which premodern 
Chinese thought anticipated much of the post- 
modern turn. 

The final secuon, “Resistances and Alterna- 
tives,’ presents both contemporary philosophies 
that exphcitly critique postmodernism and those 
claiming immunity to the postmodern assault. By 
no means do they exhaust the manifold activity of 
that majority of contemporary philosophers who 
remain unintluenced by postmodernism, but they 


do offer a small selection of those who oppose or 
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studiously avon! it Lake the postmodernets, they 
reyect foundanonahem, they agree with James, 
Wittgenstein, and Hewegger depending on 
their philosophical lineage — that philosophy must 
abandon the Cartesian project. But unlike the post 
modermsts, they feel that philosephy can turn vw 
some kind of PreEMMtsSM OF COMMON SCmwe oT 
naturalism or experiential method, thereby avoud- 
ing both foundanonalism and postmexlern excess 
In a sense, this is the great surgical problem of 
contemporary philosophy: given that foundational- 
ism 18 diseased and must be cut out, how deep must 
we cut, and what shape will the panent be in once 
the surgery is over’? Postmodernists say that the 
panient will be dead, because the diseased tissue ts 
so deep as to be separable from what kept the 
panient alive. Non-foundanionalists disagree, con- 
vinced that the panent can go on to lead a full, 
albeit non-transcendental, life. hus, !mmanuel 
Levinas, perhaps the most widely discussed twen- 
neth-century European ethictst, draws on the 
same conunental sources as the French postmoder- 
nists, but refuses to allow semioncs to rule the 
ethical relation. Willard Van Quine’s defense of 
naturalistic epistemology, the resolunon of the 
“problem” of knowledge through the use of scien- 
tific results, anticipates recent developments in 
cognitive science and evolutionary psychology 
that claim to avoid the postmodern problematic 
Alasdair MacIntyre argues that given the tncapa- 
city of Enghghtenment, hence the choice between 
“Nietzsche or Aristotle,” ethical rationality must 
return to premodernist, Aristotehan and Thomis- 
tic, approaches. Frederic Jameson offers a neo- 
Marnist alternative to what is, tn his vtew, a politi- 
cally inadequate postmodernism. Jurgen Habermas 
deploys a communicative cthics, based partly in 
pragmatism, to defend a reformed Enhghtenment 
modernism. Lastly, Hilary Putnam similarly forges 
a ‘“‘pragmatic” or “internal” realism, attempung to 
steer between “metaphysical” or foundationalist 
realism and Rorty’s postmodern version of prag- 
matism. 
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Jacques Derrida 


Algerian born French philosopher, Jacques Der- 
rida(1930- )is one of the two most famous in- 
stigators of what is called postmodernism in 
contemporary philosophy (the other being Fou- 
cauit). More accurately labeled a post-structural- 
ist, his reputation was made in the late 1960s 
with a series of books remarkable for their careful 
analysis of texts, their novel critical perspective, 
and their difficuit style. His work began as an an- 
alysis of Husserlian phenomenology that caiied 
attention to seif-undermining probiems implicit 
in Husseri’s fundamentai distinctions, but 
expanded to assert the uncontrollable “piay” of all 
“writing” or semiosis. Signs, whose reiation to 
their objects is always mediated, generate end- 
less, undecidable chains of meanings. in the 
1968 lecture below, Derrida discovers in recent 
philosophical advances a recognition of this fun- 
damentai piurality and uncertainty of meaning, 
which he iabeis with his famous neoiogism, 
differance. 


THE VERB “to differ” (differer] seems to ditfer 
from itself. On the one hand, it indicates difference 
as distinction, inequality, or discernibility; on the 
other, it expresses the interposition of delay, the 


interval of a spacing and temporalzing that puts off 


’ 


until “‘later’’ what is presently demied, the possible 
that is presently impossible. Sometimes the difJer- 
ent and sometimes the deferred correspond to the 
verb “to differ.” This correlation, however, is not 
simply one between act and object, cause and 
effect, or primordial and derived. 


' They can correspond in French. 


In the one case “to differ” signifies nonidentity, 
in the other case it signifies the order of the same 
Yet there must be a common, although entirely 
differant, root within the sphere that relates the 
two movements of differing to one another. We 
provisionally give the name differance to this same 
ness Which 1s not identical: by the silent writing of its 
a, it has the desired advantage of referring to 
differing, both as spacing/temporalizing and as 
the movement that structures every dissocianon." 

As distinct from difference, differance thus 
points out the irreducibility of temporalizing 
(which is also temporalization — in transcendental 
language which is no longer adequate here, this 
would be called the constitution of primordial tem- 
just as the term ‘‘spacing™’ also includes 
the constutuuion of primordial spatiality). Ditter- 


porality 
SS ge a 
ance 1S not simply active (any more than it is a 


Derrida is creating a technical term by changing the 
second ¢ in the French word difference to an a, a change 
which, given French pronunciation, cannot be heard, but 
only seen in writing. Note that in French the first ¢ 1s 
accented, the French difference. Vhus the utle of Dern- 
da’s lecture was “La Differance.”” Ditterance, without the 
accent, is the English translanon. (Although, strictly 
speaking, the difference is moot since neither 1s an actual 
word, in French or English, and that 1s the point.) 


Jacques Derrida, “Differance,” pp. 129-60 in Speech 
and Phenomena and Other Essays on Hussen's Theory 
of Signs (trans. David B. Allison). Evanston: North- 
western University Press, 1973. This translation 
includes the introduction to the original 1968 lecture 
by Derrida (the first five paragraphs). 
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subjective accomplishment); it rather indicates the 
middle voice, it precedes and sets up the opposition 
between passivity and activity. With its a, differ- 
ance more properly refers to what in classical lan- 
guage would be called the origin or production of 
differences and the differences between differ- 
ences, the play [jeu] of differences. Its locus and 
operation will therefore be seen wherever speech 
appeals to difference. 

Differance is neither.a.mord nor a concept. In it, 
however, we shall see the juncture — rather than the 
summation — of what has been most decisively in- 
scribed in the thought of what is conveniently called 
our “‘epoch”: the difference of forces in Nietzsche, 
Saussure’s principle of semiological difference, 
differing as the possibility of facilitation, impression 
and delayed effect in Freud, difference as the irre- 
ducibility of the trace of the other in Levinas, and 
the ontic-ontological difference in Heidegger.” 

Reflection on this last determination of differ- 
ence will lead us to consider differance as the stra- 
tegic note or connection — relatively or provisionally 
privileged — which indicates the closure of presence, 
together with the closure of the conceptual order 
and denomination, a closure that is effected in the 
functioning of traces. 


I SHALL SPEAK, THEN, OF A LETTER — the first 
one, if we are to believe the alphabet and most of the 
speculations that have concerned themselves with it. 

I shall speak then of the letter a, this first letter 
which it seemed necessary to introduce now and 
then in writing the word “‘difference.” This seemed 
necessary in the course of writing about writing, and 
of writing within a writing whose different strokes 
all pass, in certain respects, through a gross spelling 
mistake, through a violation of the rules governing 
writing, violating the law that governs writing and 
regulates its conventions of propriety. In fact or 
theory we can always erase or lessen this spelling 
mistake, and, in each case, while these are analytic- 
ally different from one another but for practical 
purposes the same, find it grave, unseemly, or, 
indeed, supposing the greatest ingenuousness, 
amusing. Whether or not we care to quietly over- 
look this infraction, the attention we give it before- 
hand will allow us to recognize, as though 
prescribed by some mute irony, the inaudible but 
‘! “Facilitation” refers to the opening or sensitizing of a 
nerve pathway. The ontic-ontological difference in Hei- 
degger is the difference between Being (Sei) and beings 
or entities (Seiende). 


displaced character of this literal permutation. We 
can always act as though this makes no difference. I 
must say from the start that my account serves less 
to justify this silent spelling mistake, or still less to 
excuse it, than to aggravate its obtrusive character. 

On the other hand, I must be excused if I refer, 
at least implicitly, to one or another of the texts that 
I have ventured to publish. Precisely what I would 
like to attempt to some extent (although this is in 
principle and in its highest degree impossible, due 
to essential de jure’. reasons) is to bring together an 
assemblage of the different ways I have been able to 
utilize — or, rather, have allowed to be imposed on 
me — what I will provisionally call the word or 
concept of differance in its new spelling. It is liter- 
ally neither a word nor a concept, as we shall see. 
I insist on the word ‘assemblage’ here for two 
reasons: on the one hand, it is not a matter of 
describing a history, of recounting the steps, text 
by text, context by context, each time showing 
which scheme has been able to impose this graphic 
disorder, although this could have been done as 
well; rather, we are concerned with the general 
system of all these schemata. On the other hand, the 
word “‘assemblage”’ seems more apt for suggesting 
that the kind of bringing-together proposed here 
has the structure of an interlacing, a weaving, or a 
web, which would allow the different threads and 
different lines of sense or force to separate again, as 
well as being ready to bind others together. 

In a quite preliminary way, we now recall that 
this particular graphic intervention was conceived 
in the writing-up of a question about writing; it was 
not made simply to shock the reader or grammarian. 
Now, in point of fact, it happens that this graphic 
difference (the a instead of the e), this marked 
difference between two apparently vocalic nota- 
tions, between vowels, remains purely graphic: it 
is written or read, but it is not heard. It cannot be 
heard, and we shall see in what respects it is also 
beyond the order of understanding. It is put for- 
ward by a silent mark, by a tacit monument, or, one 
might even say, by a pyramid — keeping in mind not 
only the capital form of the printed letter but also 
that passage from Hegel’s Encyclopaedia where he 
compares the body of the sign to an Egyptian pyra- 
mid. The a of differance, therefore, is not heard; it 
remains silent, secret, and discreet, like a tomb. 

It is a tomb that (provided one knows how to 
decipher its legend) is not far from signaling the 
death of the king. 


'Y By law, not fact. 


It isa tomb thar cannot even be made to resonate 
For I cannot even let vou know, by my talk, now 
being spoken betore the Societe Frangaise de Phe 
losophne, which difference | am talking about at the 
very moment | speak of 1. 1 can only talk about this 
graphic ditterenee by keeping to a very indirect 
speech about whiting, and on the condinon that | 
speeaity each time that [am referring to difterence 
with an ¢ or differance with an a, All of which 1s not 
going to Sumplity matters today, and will give us alla 
great deal of trouble when we want to understand 
one another, In any event, when | do specity which 


difterence | mean = when | sav “with ane” or “with 


an a” = this will refer irreducibly to a written text, a 


text governing my talk, a text that | keep in front of 


me, that | will read, and toward which I| shall have to 
trv to lead your hands and eves. We cannot refrain 
here from going by way of a written text, from 
ordering ourselves by the disorder that is produced 
therein = and this is what matters to me first of all, 

Doubtless this pyramidal silence of the graphic 
ditterence between the ¢ and the a can function only 
within the system of phonetic writing and within a 
language or grammar historically tied to phonetic 
writing and to the whole culture which is insepar- 
able from it. But [ wall say that it is just this — this 
silence that functions only within what is called 
phonetic writing 
a very Opportune way that, contrary to an enormous 
prejudice, there is no phonetic writing. There 1s no 
purely and strictly phonetic writing. What is called 
phonetic writing can only tunction 


and de jure, and not due to some tactual and tech- 


that points out or reminds us in 


in principle 


nical inadequacy — by incorporating nonphonetic 
“signs” (punctuation, spacing, etc.); but when we 
examine their structure and necessity, we will 
quickly see that they are ill described by the concept 
of signs. Saussure had only to remind us that the 
play of difference was the functional condition, the 


condition of possibility, for every sign; and itis itself 


silent. The difference between two.phonemes, 
which enables them to exist and to operate, is inaud- 
ible. The inaudible opens the two present phonemes 
to hearing, as they present themselves. If, then, 
there is no purely phonetic writing, it is because 
there ts no purely phonetic phone. The difference 
that brings out phonemes and lets them be heard 
and understood [entendre | itself remains inaudible. 

It will perhaps be objected that, for the same 
reasons, the graphic difference itself sinks into dark- 
ness, that tt never constitutes the fullness of a sens- 
ible term, but draws out an invisible connection, the 
mark of an inapparent relation between two spec- 


“Differance™’ 


tacles. [hats no doubt truce. Indeed, sence from thes 
point of view the ditterence between the ¢ and the « 
marked in “ditlerance” cludes viawwn and hearing, 
this happily suggests thar we must here ler ourselves 
be referred to an order that no longer refers to 
sensibility But we are not referred to eniellegibsliry 
either, toan Weality not fornutously associated with 
the objectivity of theérem or understanding. We 
must be rceterred to an order, then, thar respeuw 
philosophy’s founding opposimoen berween the 
sensible and the mtelligible, The order that resin 
this opposition, that resists it because it sustains it, 1s 
designated ina movement of differance (with an a) 
between two differences or between two letters 
‘This differance belongs neither to the voice nor to 
writing in the ordinary sense, and it takes place, like 
the strange space that will assemble us here for the 
course of an hour between speech and writing and 
bevond the tranquil familiarity that binds us to one 
and to the other, reassuring us sometimes in the 
illusion that they are two separate things 


Now, How aM 1TO SPEAK OF thea of differance? 
It is clear that it cannot be exposed. We can expose 
only what, at a certain moment, can become present, 
manitest; what can be shown, presented as a present, 
a being-present in its truth, the truth of a present or 
the presence of a present. Flowever, if differance is 
(I also cross out the “ts’’) what makes the presenta- 
tion of being-present possible, it never presents 
itself as such. It is never given in the present or to 
anyone. Holding back and not exposing itself, 1 goes 
bevond the order of truth on this specrtic point and 
in this determined way, yetis not itself concealed, as 
if it Were something, a mysterious being, in the 
occult zone of a nonknowing. Any exposition 
would expose it to disappearing as a disappearance. 
It would risk appearing, thus disappearing. 

Thus, the detours, phrases, and syntax that | 

will 
those 
of negative theology.. Already we had to note thar 


shall often have to resort to will resemble 
sometimes be practically indiscernible trom 


differance 1s not, does not exist, and is not any Sort 
of being-present (0). And we will have to point out 
everything thas it is not, and, consequently, that it 
has neither existence nor essence. It belongs to no 
category of being, present or absent. And yet what 
is thus denoted as ditferance is not theologtcal, not 
even in the most negative order of negative 


‘ 


that God cannot be deserbed 
positively, but only negatively through denying his hke- 


The medieval view 


ness to worldly properties (e.g. not finite). 
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theology. The latter, as we know, is always occu- 
pied with letting a supraessential reality go beyond 
the finite categories of essence and existence, that 
is, of presence, and always hastens to remind us 
that, if we deny the predicate of existence to God, it 
is in order to recognize him as a superior, incon- 
ceivable, and ineffable mode of being. Tere there 1s 
no question of such a move, as will be confirmed as 
we go along. Not only is differance irreducible to 
every ontological or theological — onto-theological 
— reappropriation, but it opens up the very space in 
which onto-theology — philosophy — produces its 
system and its history. It thus encompasses and 
irrevocably surpasses onto-theology or philosophy. 

For the same reason, I do not know where to begin 
to mark out this assemblage, this graph, of differ- 
ance. Precisely what is in question here is the re- 
quirement that there be a de jure commencement, 
an absolute point of departure, a responsibility 
arising from a principle. The problem of writing 
opens by questioning the arché."' Thus what I put 
forth here will not be developed simply as a philo- 
sophical discourse that operates on the basis of a 
principle, of postulates, axioms, and definitions and 
that moves according to the discursive line of a 
rational order. In marking out differance, every- 
thing is a matter of strategy and risk. It is a question 
of strategy because no transcendent truth present 
outside the sphere of writing can theologically com- 
mand the totality of this field. It is hazardous be- 
cause this strategy is not simply one in the sense 
that we say that strategy orients the tactics 
according to a final aim, a te/os or the theme of a 
domination, a mastery or an ultimate reappropria- 
tion of movement and field. In the end, it is a 
strategy without finality. We might call it blind 
tactics or empirical errance, if the value of empiri- 
cism did not itself derive all its meaning from its 
opposition to philosophical responsibility. If there 
is a certain errance in the tracing-out of differance, 
it no longer follows the line of logico-philosophical 
speech or that of its integral and symmetrical op- 
posite, logico-empirical speech. The concept of 
play remains beyond this opposition; on the eve 
and aftermath of philosophy, it designates the 
unity of chance and necessity in an endless calculus. 

By decision and, as it were, by the rules of the 
game, then, turning this thought around, let us 
introduce ourselves to the thought of differance 
by way of the theme of strategy or strategem. By 
this merely strategic justification, I want to empha- 


“Fundamental principle. 


size that the efficacy of this thematics of differance 
very well may, and even one day must, be sublated, 
1.e., lend itself, if not to its own replacement, at 
least to its involvement in a series of events which 
in fact it never commanded. This also means that it 
is not a theological thematics. 

I will say, first of all, that differance, which is 
neither a word nor a concept, seemed to me to be 
strategically the theme most proper to think out, if 
not master (thought being here, perhaps, held in a 
certain necessary relation with the structional limits 
of mastery), in what is most characteristic of our 
“epoch.” I start off, then, strategically, from the 
place and time in which “‘we”’ are, even though my 
opening is not justifiable in the final account, and 
though it is always on the basis of differance and its 
“history” that we can claim to know who and where 
“we” are and what the limits of an “‘epoch”’ can be. 

Although “differance” is neither a word nor a 
concept, let us nonetheless attempt a simple and 
approximative semantic analysis which will bring 
us in view of what is at stake. 

We do know that the verb “‘to differ” (the Latin 
verb differre) has two seemingly quite distinct 
meanings; in the Littré dictionary, for example, 
they are the subject of two separate articles. In 
this sense, the Latin differre is not the simple trans- 
lation of the Greek diapherein; this fact will not be 
without consequence for us in tying our discussion 
to a particular language, one that passes for being 
less philosophical, less primordially philosophical, 
than the other. For the distribution of sense in the 
Greek diapherein does not carry one of the two 
themes of the Latin differre, namely, the action of 
postponing until later, of taking into account, the 
taking-account of time and forces in an operation 
that implies an economic reckoning, a detour, a 
respite, a delay, a reserve, a representation — all 
the concepts that I will sum up here in a word I 
have never used but which could be added to this 
series: temporalizing. ““To differ” in this sense is to 
temporalize, to resort, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to the temporal and temporalizing medi- 
ation of a detour that suspends the accomplishment 
or fulfillment of ‘“‘desire” or ‘“‘will,” or carries 
desire or will out in a way that annuls or tempers 
their effect. We shall see, later, in what respects this 
temporalizing is also a temporalization and spacing, 
is space’s becoming-temporal and time’s becom- 
ing-spatial, is “primordial constitution” of space 
and time, as metaphysics or transcendental phe- 
nomenology would call it in the language that 1s 
here criticized and displaced. 


The other sense of “to differ” is the mos 
common and most wdenutable, the sense of nor 
being idennical, of being other, ot being discernible, 
ete. And in “ditlerents,”” whether referring to the 
alterity of dissimilarity or the alverity of allergy or 
of polemics, 1 1s necessary that mterval, distance, 
spacing Occur among the ditlerent clements and 
occur wetively, dynamically, and with a certain 
perseverence in repetition 

But the word “ditterence™” (with an ¢) could 
never reter to ditlering as temporalizing or to dit- 
ference as polemos.“" 1t 1s this loss of sense that the 
word differance (with an a) will have to schematic- 
ally compensate for, Ditterance can refer to the 
whole complex of its meanings at once, tor it 1s 
immediately and irreducibly multivalent, some- 
thing which will be important for the discourse | 
am trying to develop. It refers to this whole com- 
plex of meanings not only when it is supported by a 
language or mterpretive context (like any signitica- 
non), but it already does so somehow of itself. Or at 
least 1t does so more easily by itself than does any 
other word: here the a comes more immediately 
from the present participle and brings us closer to 
the acuion of “differing” that is in progress, even 
betore 1 has produced the effect that is constituted 
as different or resulted in difference (with an e). 
Within a conceptual system and in terms of clas- 
sical requirements, differance could be said to des- 
ignate the productive and primordial constituting 
causality, the process of scission and division whose 
differings and differences would be the constituted 
products or effects. But while bringing us closer to 
the infinitive and active core of differing, ““differ- 
ance” with an a neutralizes what the infinitive 
denotes as simply active, in the same way that 


“parlance” does not signify the simple fact of 


speaking, of speaking to or being spoken to. Nor 
is resonance the act of resonating. Here in the 
usage of our language we must consider that the 
ending -ance is undecided between active and _pas- 
sive. And we shall see why what is designated by 
“differance” is neither simply active nor simply 
passive, that it announces or rather recalls some- 
thing like the middle voice, that it speaks of an 
operation which is not an operation, which cannot 
be thought of either as a passion or as an action of a 
subject upon an object, as starting from an agent or 
from a patient, or on the basis of, or in view of, any 
of these terms. But philosophy has perhaps com- 
menced by distributing the middle voice, express- 


vu 


Conflict, war. 
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Ing a Ceriain intransitiveness, mi the active and 
the passive voree, and has reel! been comeritured an 
this repression 

Llow are differance as temporalrzing ancl defter- 
ance as spacing conjoined’ 

Let us begin with the problem of signe and 
writing = since we are already im the midlet of i 
We ordinarily say that a sign ts pul in place of the 
thing itself, the present thing ~ “thing"’ holding 
here tor the sense as well as the referent. Signs 
represent the present in 1s absence, they take the 
place of the present. When we cannor take hold ot 
or Show the thing, let us say the present, the berng- 
present, when the present does not present itselt, 
then we signify, we go through the detour of signs 
We take up or give signs, we make signs. The sign 
would thus be a deferred presence. Whether it 16 a 
question of verbal or written signs, monetary signs, 
electoral delegates, or political representatives, the 
movement of signs defers the moment of encoun- 
tering the thing itself, the moment at which we 
could lay hold of it, consume or expend it, touch 
it, See it, have a present intuition of it. What 1am 
describing here 1s the structure of signs as classic- 
ally determined, in order to define — through a 
commonplace characterrzanion of 18 traits — signi- 
ficanion as the differance of temporalizing. Now 
this classical determination presupposes that the 
sign (which defers presence) 18 conceivable only 
on the basis of the presence that it deters and m 
view of the deferred presence one intends to reap- 
propriate. Following this classical semiology, the 
substitution of the sign for the thing itself is both 
secondary and provisional: is Second in order after 
an original and lost presence, a presence from 
which the sign would be derived. It is provisional 
with respect to this final and missing presence, in 
view of which the sign would serve as a movement 
of mediation. 

In attempting to examine these secondary and 
provisional aspects of the substitute, we shall no 
doubt catch sight of something hke a primordial 


differance. Yet we could no longer even call it prim- 


ordial or final, inasmuch as the characteristics of 


origin, beginning, felos, eschaton, etc., have always 
denoted presence ~ ousia, parousia, ete" To ques- 
tion the secondary and provisional character of the 
sign, to Oppose it tO a “primordial” ditterance, 


would thus have the following consequences: 


“Telos end or goal; eschaton 1s “last times” or the 


culmination of history, ousia 18 being; parousia 18 primary 
being. 
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1. Differance can no longer be understood 
according to the concept of “sign,” which has 
always been taken to mean the representation of a 
presence and has been constituted in a system (of 
thought or language) determined on the basis of 
and in view of presence. 

2. In this way we question the authority of pres- 
ence or its simple symmetrical contrary, absence or 
lack. We thus interrogate the limit that has always 
constrained us, that always constrains us — we who 
inhabit a language and a system of thought — to 
form the sense of being in general as presence or 
absence, in the categories of being or beingness 
(ousia). It already appears that the kind of question- 
ing we are thus led back to is, let us say, the 
Heideggerian kind, and that differance seems to 
lead us back to the ontic-ontological difference. 
But permit me to postpone this reference. | shall 
only note that between differance as temporalizing- 
temporalization (which we can no longer conceive 
within the horizon of the present) and what Hei- 
degger says about temporalization in Sein und Zeit 
(namely, that as the transcendental horizon of the 
question of being it must be freed from the trad- 
itional and metaphysical domination by the present 
or the now) — between these two there is a close, if 
not exhaustive and irreducibly necessary, intercon- 
nection. 


But first of all, let us remain with the semio- 
logical aspects of the problem to see how differance 
as temporalizing is conjoined with differance as 
‘spacing. Most of the semiological or linguistic re- 
search currently dominating the field of thought 
(whether due to the results of its own investigations 
or due to its role as a generally recognized regula- 
tive model) traces its genealogy, rightly or wrongly, 
to Saussure as its common founder. It was Saussure 
who first of all set forth the arbitrariness of signs and 
the differential character of signs as principles of 
general semiology and particularly of linguistics. 
And, as we know, these two themes — the arbitrary 
and the differential — are in his view inseparable. 
Arbitrariness can occur only because the system of 
signs is constituted by the differences between the 
terms, and not by their fullness. The elements of 
signification.function not by virtue of the compact 
force of their cores but by the network of oppos- 
itions that distinguish them and relate them to one 
another. ‘‘Arbitrary and differential” says Saussure 
‘‘are two correlative qualities.” 


Being and Time. 


As the condition for signification, this principle 
of difference affects the whole sign, that is, both the 
signified and the signifying aspects. The signified 
aspect 1s the concept, the ideal sense. The signifying 
aspect is what Saussure calls the material or physical 
(e.g., acoustical) “‘image.”” We do not here have to 
enter into all the problems these definitions pose. 
Let us only cite Saussure where it interests us: 


The conceptual side of value is made up solely 
of relations and differences with respect to the 
other terms of language, and the same can be 
said of its material side... . Everything that has 
been said up to this point boils down to this: in 
language there are only differences. Even more 
important: a difference generally implies posi- 
tive terms between which the difference is set 
up; but in language there are only differences 
without positive terms. Whether we take the sig- 
nified or the signifier, language has neither 
ideas nor sounds that existed before the linguis- 
tic system, but only conceptual and phonic dif- 
ferences that have issued from the system. The 
idea or phonic substance that a sign contains is 
of less importance than the other signs that 
surround it.! 


The first consequence to be drawn from this is 
that the signified concept is never present in itself, 
in an adequate presence that would refer only to 
itself. Every concept is necessarily and essentially 
inscribed in a chain or a system, within which it 
refers to another and to other concepts, by the 
systematic play of differences. Such a play, then — 
differance — is no longer simply a concept, but the 
possibility of conceptuality, of the conceptual 
system and process .in general. For the same reason, 
differance, which is not a concept, is not a mere 
word; that is, it is not what we represent to ourselves 
as the calm and present self-referential unity of a 
concept and sound [ phonie]. We shall later discuss 
the consequences of this for the notion of a word. 

The difference that Saussure speaks about, 
therefore, is neither itself a concept nor one word 
among others. We can say this a fortiori for differ- 
ance. Thus we are brought to make the relation 
between the one and the other explicit. 

Within a language, within the system of language, 
there are only differences. A taxonomic operation 
can accordingly undertake its systematic, statis- 
tical, and classificatory inventory. But, on the one 
hand, these differences play a role in language, in 
speech as well, and in the exchange between 


language and speech. On the other hand, these 
differences are themselves effec. They have not 
fallen trom the sky ready made, they are no more 
insenbed in a sepes notes than they are prescribed 
in the wax of the brain. Hf the word “history” did 
not carry with it the theme of a final repression of 
differance, we could say thar ditlerences alone 
could be “histoncal” through and through and 
from the start 

What we note as di//erance will thus be the 
movement of play that “produces” (and not by 
something that is simply an activity) these difter- 
ences, these effects of difference. “‘Vhis does not 
mean that the differance which produces ditfer- 
ences 18 betore them in a simple and im itself un- 
modified and indifferent present. Ditterance as the 
nonfull, nonsiumple ‘origin’, it as the structured 
and diftering origin of ditterences. 

Since language (which Saussure says is a classi- 
fication) has not fallen trom the sky, it 1s clear that 
the difterences have been produced; they are the 
effects produced, but effects that do not have as 
their cause a subject or substance, a thing in gen- 
eral, or a being that 1s somewhere present and itself 
escapes the play of difference. If such a presence 
were implied (quite classically) in the general con- 
cept of cause, we would theretore have to talk about 
an ¢tfect without a cause, something that would 
very quickly lead to no longer talking about effects. 
I have tried to indicate a way out of the closure 
imposed by this system, namely, by means of the 
“trace.” No more an effect than a cause, the 
“trace” cannot of itself, taken outside its context, 
sutfice to bring about the required transgression. 

As there is no presence before the sempological 
difference or outside it, we can extend what Saus- 
sure writes about language to signs in general: 
“Language is necessary in order for speech to be 
intelligible and to produce all of its cffeets; but the 
latter is necessary in order for language to be estab- 
lished; historically, the tact of speech always comes 
first.’ 

Retaining at least the schema, if not the content, 
of the demand formulated by Saussure, we shall 
designate by the term differance the movement by 
which language, or any code, any system of refer- 
ence in general, becomes “historically” constituted 
as a fabric of differences. Here, the terms “‘consti- 
tuted,” “produced,” “‘created,”” “movement,” 
“historically,” ete., with all they imply, are not to 
be understood only in terms of the language of 
metaphysics, from which they are taken. It would 
have to be shown why the concepts of production, 


“Differance’ 


hke those of Consutunen and hetery, retain ac 
cessornes m this reepect to what here bemng ques 
toned, this, however, would draw ws too far away 
today, toward the theory of the representation of 
the “aarcle” in which we seem to be enclosed. | only 
ust these rerms here, hke many other concepts, out 
of strategic COnvVemence and m order to prepare the 
deconstruction of the system they form at the pornt 
which is now most decisive. In any event, we will 
have understood, by virtue of the very aarcle we 
appear to be caught up in, that differance, as it 1s 
written here, 6 no more static than genenc, no 
more structural than historical, Nor 1s it any less 
so. And itis completely to miss the pomt of this 
orthographical unpropnety to want to object to 1 
on the basis of the oldest of metaphysical oppos- 
ons ~ tor example, by opposing some gencrative 
pomt of view to a structuralist-taxonomic point ot 
view, or conversely. These oppositions do not per- 
tain in the least to ditterance, and this, no doubt, 1s 
what makes thinking about it difficult and uncom- 
fortable. 

If we now consider the chain to which “difter- 
ance” gets subjected, according to the context, to a 
certain number of nonsynonymuc substitutions, one 
will ask why we resorted to such concepts as “'re- 
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serve,” “protowriting,” “prototrace,”” “‘spacing,”” 
indeed to “supplement” or “pharmakon,” and, 
betore long, to “hymen,” etc." 

Let us begin again. Ditferance 1s what makes the 
movement of signification possible only if cach 
element thats said to be “present,” appearmg on 
the stage of presence, is related to something other 
than itself but retains the mark of a past element 
and already lets itself be hollowed out by the mark 
of its relauon to a future element. ‘Vhis trace relates 
no less to what is called the future than to what 1s 
called the past, and it constitutes what 1s called the 
present by this very relation to what it 1s not, to 
what it absolutely ts not, that 1s, not even to a past 
or tuture considered as a modified present. In order 
for it to be, an interval must separate it from what tt 
is not; but the interval that constitutes it in the 
present must also, and by the same token, divide 
the present in itself, thus dividing, along with the 
present, everything that can be conceived on its 
basis, that is, every being — in particular, for our 
metaphysical language, the substance or subject. 
Consututing itself, dynamically dividing itselt, 
this interval is what could be called spacing; trme’s 
becoming-spatial or space’s becoming-temporal 


Pharmakon is ambiguously medicine or porson. 
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(temporalizing). And it is this constitution of the 
present as a “primordial” and irreducibly nonsim- 
ple, and, therefore, in the strict sense nonprimor- 
dial, synthesis of traces, retentions, and protentions 
(to reproduce here, analogically and provisionally, a 
phenomenological and transcendental language that 
will presently be revealed as inadequate) that I pro- 
pose to call protowriting, prototrace, or differance. 
The latter (is) (both) spacing (and) temporalizing. 

Given this (active) movement of the (production 
of) differance without origin, could we not, quite 
simply and without any neographism, call it differ- 
entiation? Among other confusions, such a word 
would suggest some organic unity, some primordial 
and homogeneous unity, that would eventually 
come to be divided up and take on difference as 
an event. Above all, formed on the verb “‘to 
differentiate,” this word would annul the economic 
signification of detour, temporalizing delay, ‘“‘de- 
ferring.” I owe a remark in passing to a recent 
reading of one of Koyre’s texts entitled “Hegel at 
Jena.’’’ In that text, Koyré cites long passages from 
the Jena Logic in German and gives his own trans- 
lation. On two occasions in Hegel’s text he encoun- 
ters the expression “‘differente Beziehung.”™ This 
word (different), whose root is Latin, is extremely 
rare in German and also, I believe, in Hegel, who 
instead uses verschieden or ungleich, calling differ- 
ence Unterschied and qualitative variety Verschie- 
denheit.“" In the Jena Logic, he uses the word 
different precisely at the point where he deals with 
time and the present. Before coming to Koyre’s 
valuable remark, here are some passages from 
Hegel, as rendered by Koyre: 


The infinite, in this simplicity is — as a moment 
opposed to the self-identical — the negative. In 
its moments, while the infinite presents the 
totality to (itself) and in itself, (it is) excluding 
in general, the point or limit; but in this, its own 
(action of) negating, it relates itself immediately 
to the other and negates itself. The limit or 
moment of the present (der Gegen-wart), the 
absolute “this” of time or the now, is an abso- 
lutely negative simplicity, absolutely excluding 
all multiplicity from itself, and by this very fact 
is absolutely determined; it is not an extended 
whole or guantum within itself (and) which 
would in itself also have an undetermined 

“ “Different Relation.” 

Different is compared to related terms: differing, 

unlike, distinction and diversity, respectively. 
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aspect or qualitative variety, which of itself 
would be related, indifferently (g/eichgiiltig) or 
externally to another, but on the contrary, this 
is an absolutely different relation of the simple.* 


And Koyre specifies 1n a striking note: “‘Differ- 
ent relation: differente Beziehung. We could say: 
differentiating relation.” And on the following 
page, from another text of Hegel, we can read: 
“Diese Beziehung ist Gegenwart, als eine differente 
Beziehung” (This relation is [the] present, as a 
different relation). There is another note by 
Koyre: ““The term ‘different’ is taken here in an 
active sense.” 

Writing “differing” or “differance” (with an a) 
would have had the utility of making it possible to 
translate Hegel on precisely this point with no 
further qualifications — and it is a quite decisive 
point in his text. The translation would be, as it 
always should be, the transformation of one lan- 
guage by another. Naturally, I maintain that the 
word “differance” can be used in other ways, too; 
first of all, because it denotes not only the activity 
of primordial difference but also the temporalizing 
detour of deferring. It has, however, an even more 
important usage. Despite the very profound affin- 
ities that differance thus written has with Hegelian 
speech (as it should be read), it can, at a certain 
point, not exactly break with it, but rather work a 
sort of displacement with regard to it. A definite 
rupture with Hegelian language would make no 
sense, nor would it be at all likely; but this displace- 
ment is both infinitesimal and radical. I have tried 
to indicate the extent of this displacement else- 
where; it would be difficult to talk about it with 
any brevity at this point. 

Differences are thus “produced” — differed — by 
differance. But what differs, or who differs? In 
other words, what is differance? With this question 
we attain another stage and another source of the 
problem. 

What differs? Who differs? What is differance? 

If we answered these questions even before 
examining them as questions, even before going 
back over them and questioning their form (even 
what seems to be most natural and necessary about 
them), we would fall below the level we have now 
reached. For if we accepted the form of the ques- 
tion in its own sense and syntax (‘“What?,” “What 
is?,”’ ‘‘Who is?”), we would have to admit that 
differance is derived, supervenient, controlled, 
and ordered from the starting point of a being- 
present, one capable of being something, a force, a 


state, or power in the world, to which we could give 
all kinds of names: a what, or beingepresent as a 
subject, a who. In the latter case, notably, we would 
mphetly admiu that the beingepresent (tor 
example, as u Self-present being or Consciousness) 
would eventually result in differing: in delaying or 
in diverting the fulfillment of a “need” or “desire,” 
or in differing from itself, But in none of these cases 
would such a being-present be “constituted” by this 
differance 

Now tf we once again refer to the semiological 
difference, what was it that Saussure in parucular 
reminded us of ? Vhat “language [which consists 
only of differences} is not a function of the 
speaking subject.” “This imphes that the subject 
(self-rdentical or even conscious of self-identity, 
self-conscious) 1s inscribed in the language, that 
he i a “ft ton” i > 


‘speaking subject only by conforming his speech 


rave, Fle becomes a 


even in the aforesaid “cre: * even in the afore- 


said “transgression” ~ to the system of linguistic 
prescriptions taken as the system of differences, or 
at least to the general law of differance, by con- 
forming to that law of language which Saussure 
calls “language without speech.” “Language is ne- 
cessary for the spoken word to be intelligible and so 
that it can produce all of its effects.” 

If, by hypothesis, we maintain the strict oppos- 
mnon between speech and language, then difference 
will be not only the play of differences within the 
language but the relauion of speech to language, the 
detour by which I must also pass in order to speak, 
the silent token | must give, which holds just as 
well for linguistics in the strict sense as it does for 
general sennology, it dictates all the relations be- 
tween usage and the formal schema, between the 
message and the particular code, etc. Elsewhere 
I have tried to suggest that this difference within 
language, and in the relation between speech and 
language, forbids the essential dissociation between 
speech and writing that Saussure, in keeping with 
tradition, wanted to draw at another level of his 
presentation. The use of language or the employ- 
ment of any code which imphies a play of forms 
with no determined or invariable substratum — also 
presupposes a retention and protention of differ- 
ences, a spacing and temporalizing, a play of traces. 
This play must be a sort of inscription prior to 
writing, a protowriting without a present origin, 
without an arché. From this comes the systematic 
crossing-out of the arché and the transformation of 
gencral semiology into a grammatology, the latter 
performing a critical work upon everything within 


 Differance 


serology = night down to its matreal concept of 


SITS that retains any metaph ven al Prenp por 
inons mMceompanble with the theme ot differance’ 

We might be termpted by an objection: to be sure, 
the subjcet becomes a rpcaking subject only by 
dealing with the svetem of lingumsnue differences 
or again, he becomes a sgm/ying subject (generally 
by speech or other signs) only by entering into the 
system of differences, In this sense, certainty, the 
speaking or signifying subject would not be self- 
present, msofar as he speaks or signifies, except tor 
the play of linguisue or semiological ditterance. But 
can we not conceive of a presence and sclf-presence 
of the subject before speech or its signs, a subject's 
self-presence in a silent and intuitive conscious- 
Ness? 

Such a question therefore supposes that prior to 
signs and outside them, and excluding every trace 
and differance, something such as consciousness 1s 
possible. It supposes, moreover, that, even before 
the distribution of its signs in space and in the 
world, consciousness can gather itself up in its 
own presence. What then is consciousness’ What 
does *“‘consciousness”’ mean? Most often mn the very 


'* Consciousness in all its modi- 


form of “*meaning””* 
fications is conceivable only as self-presence, a self- 
perception of presence. And what holds for 
consciousness also holds here for what 1s called 
subjective existence in general. Just as the category 
of subject is not and never has been conceivable 
without reference to presence as /yypokemmenon or 
ousia, ete., so the subject as consciousness has never 
been able to be evinced otherwise than as self- 
presence. The privilege accorded to consciousness 
thus means a privilege accorded to the present; and 
even if the transcendental temporality of con- 
sciousness is described in depth, as TTusserl de- 
scribed it, the power of synthesis and of the 
incessant gathering-up of traces is always accorded 
to the “living present.” 

This privilege is the ether of metaphysics, the 
very clement of our thought insofar as it 1s caught 
up in the language of metaphysics. We can only 
de-limit' such a closure today by evoking this 
import of presence, which Heidegger has shown 
to be the onto-theological determination of being. 


uM 


In Of Grammotology, Derrida argues that writing has 
been reduced by most philosophers to speech, out of an 
attempt to replace the mediacy of written signs with the 
(imagined) immediate presence of the speaker. 

“The French for “meaning” ts, instructively, voules- 
dire (literally, to want-to-say). 
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Therefore, in evoking this import of presence, by 
an examination which would have to be of a quite 
peculiar nature, we question the absolute privilege 
of this form or epoch of presence in general, that is, 
consciousness as meaning [vou/oir-dire| in self- 
presence. 

We thus come to posit presence — and, in par- 
ticular, consciousness, the being-next-to-itself of 
consciousness — no longer as the absolutely matrical 
form of being but as a ‘“‘determination” and an 
“effect.” Presence is a determination _and_ effect 
within a system which is no longer that of presence 
but that of differance; 1t no more allows the oppos- 
ition between activity and passivity than that be- 
tween cause and effect or in-determination and 
determination etc. This system is of such a kind 
that even to designate consciousness as an effect or 
determination — for strategic reasons, reasons that 
can be more or less clearly considered and system- 
atically ascertained — is to continue to operate 
according to the vocabulary of that very thing to 
be de-limited. 

Before being so radically and expressly Heideg- 
gerian, this was also Nietzsche’s and Freud’s move, 
both of whom, as we know, and often in a very 
similar way, questioned the self-assured certitude 
of consciousness. And is it not remarkable that both 
of them did this by starting out with the theme of 
differance? 

This theme appears almost literally in their 
work, at the most crucial places. I shall not expand 
on this here; I shall only recall that for Nietzsche 
“the important main activity is unconscious” and 
that consciousness is the effect of forces whose 
essence, ways, and modalities are not peculiar to 
it. Now force itself is never present; it is only a play 
of differences and quantities. There would be no 
force in general without the difference between 
forces; and here the difference in quantity counts 
more than the content of quantity, more than the 
absolute magnitude itself. 


Quantity itself therefore is not separable from 
the difference in quantity. The difference in 
quantity is the essence of force, the relation of 
force with force. To fancy two equal forces, 
even if we grant them opposing directions, is 
an approximate and crude illusion, a statistical 
dream in which life is immersed, but which 
chemistry dispels.° 


Is not the whole thought of Nietzsche a critique of 
philosophy as active indifference to difference, as a 


system of reduction or adiaphoristic repression? 
Following the same logic — logic itself — this does 
not exclude the fact that philosophy lives in and 
from differance, that it thereby blinds itself to the 
same, which is not the identical. The same is pre- 
cisely differance (with an a), as the diverted and 
equivocal passage from one difference to another, 
from one term of the opposition to the other. We 
could thus take up all the coupled oppositions on 
which philosophy is constructed, and from which 
our language lives, not in order to see opposition 
vanish but to see the emergence of a necessity such 
that one of the terms appears as the differance of 
the other, the other as “differed” within the sys- 
tematic ordering of the same (e.g., the intelligible as 
differing from the sensible, as sensible differed; the 
concept as differed-differing intuition, life as 
differing-differed matter; mind as_ differed- 
differing life; culture as differed-differing nature; 
and all the terms designating what is other than 
physis — techné, nomos, society, freedom, history, 
spirit, etc. — as physis differed or physis differing: 
physis in differance). It is out of the unfolding of 
this ‘‘same”’ as differance that the sameness of 
difference and of repetition is presented in the 
eternal return. 

In Nietzsche, these are so many themes that can 
be related with the kind of symptomatology that 
always serves to diagnose the evasions and ruses of 
anything disguised in its differance. Or again, these 
terms can be related with the entire thematics of 
active interpretation, which substitutes an inces- 
sant deciphering for the disclosure of truth as a 
presentation of the thing itself in its presence, etc. 
What results is a cipher without truth, or at least a 
system of ciphers that is not dominated by truth 
value, which only then becomes a function that is 
understood, inscribed, and circumscribed. 

We shall therefore call differance this “active” 
(in movement) discord of the different forces and 
of the differences between forces which Nietzsche 
opposes to the entire system of metaphysical gram- 
mar, wherever that system controls culture, phil- 
osophy, and science. 

It is historically significant that this diaphoris- 
tics, understood as an energetics or an economy of 
forces, set up to question the primacy of presence 
qua consciousness, is also the major theme of 
Freud’s thought; in his work we find another dia- 
phoristics, both in the form of a theory of ciphers or 
““ Physis is nature; techné is art or craft; nomos is law 
(that is, social or conventional law). 


traces and an energencs, Phe quesnoning of the 
authority of consciousness is first and always dif- 
ferential. 

‘The two apparendy ditterent meanings of ditter- 
ance are ned together in Preuchan theory: dittering 
as chseernibihity, distinenon, devianon, diastem, 
spacing, and deferring as detour, delay, relay, re- 


serve, femporaleime. | shall reeall only that 


1. ‘The concept of trace (Spur), of facihranon 
(Bahnung), of forces of facihtanon are, as carly as 
the composinon of the Antmur/, imseparable trom 


“The origin of memory 


the concept of difference 
and of the psyche as a memory in general (con- 
scious or unconscious) can only be described by 
taking into account the difference between the fa- 
cihtauon thresholds, as Freud says explicitly. 
There is no tacilitanon without difference and no 
difference without a trace. 

2. Allthe differences involved in the production 
of conscious traces and in the process of inscription 
(Niederschrift) can also be interpreted as moments 
of differance, in the sense of “placing on reserve.” 
Following a schema that continually 
Freud’s thinking, the movement of the trace 1s 
deseribed as an effort of life to protect itself by 


guides 


deferring the dangerous investment, by constituting 
a reserve (Forrat). And all the conceptual oppos- 
inons that furrow Freudian thought relate each 
concept to the other like movements of a detour, 
within the economy of differance. The one is only 
the other deferred, the one differing from = the 
other. The one is the other in differance, the one 
is the differance from the other. Every apparently 
rigorous and irreducible opposition (for example, 
that between the secondary and primary) 1s thus 
said to be, at One time or another, a “theoretical 
ficuon.” In this way again, for example (but such 
an example covers everything or communicates 
with everything), the difference between the pleas- 
ure principle and the reality principle 1s only dif- 
ferance as detour (Aufschieben, Aufschub). In 
Beyond the Pleasure Prinerple, Freud writes: 


Under the influence of the ego's instincts of 

self-preservation, the pleasure principle is re- 

placed by the reality principle. This latter 

principle does not abandon the intention of 

ulumately obtaining pleasure, but it neverthe- 

less demands and carries into effect the post- 
“Freud's Entwurf Emer Psychologie, published in Eng- 
lish as Project for a Scientific Psychology. 


' Differance’ 


ponement of satisfacnon, the abandonment of a 
number of possiilines of gaming satisfaction 
and the temporary toleranon of unpleasure as 
a step on the long indirect road (dufwhub) vo 


pleasure 


blere we touch on the point of greatest obscurity, 
on the very emgma of differance, on how the con- 
cept we have of itis divided by a strange separanon 
We must not hasten to make a decision too quickly 
blow ean we conceive of differance as a systematic 
detour which, within the element of the same, 
always aims at either finding again the pleasure or 
the presence that had been deterred by (conscious 
or unconscious) calculation, and, at the same time, 
how ean we, on the other hand, conceive of differ- 
ance as the relation to an impossible presence, as an 
expenditure without reserve, as an irreparable loss 
of presence, an irreversible wearing-down of 
energy, or indeed as a death instinct and a relanon 
to the absolutely other that apparently breaks up 
any cconomy? It is evident ~ it 1s evidence itself 
that system and nonsystem, the same and the abso- 
lutely other, ete., cannot be conceived together. 

If differance is this inconceivable factor, must we 
not perhaps hasten to make it evident, to bring it 
into the philosophical element of evidence, and thus 
quickly dissipate its mirage character and illogical- 
ity, dissipate it with the infallibility of the calculus 
we know well — since we have recognized tts place, 
necessity, and function within the structure of dif- 
ferance? What would be accounted for philosophic- 
ally here has already been taken into account in the 
system of differance as it is here being calculated. 
] have tried elsewhere, in a reading of Bataille,” to 
indicate what might be the establishment of a rigor- 
ous, and in a new sense “scientific,” re/ating of a 
“restricted economy” = one having nothing to do 
with an unreserved expenditure, with death, with 
being exposed to nonsense, etc. — to a “general 
economy” or system that, so to speak, takes account 
of what is unreserved.**" It is a relation between a 
differance that 1s accounted for and a differance that 
fails to be accounted for, where the establishment of 
a pure presence, without loss, is one with the oc- 
currence of absolute loss, with death. By establish- 
ing this relation between a restricted and a general 
system, we shift and recommence the very project 
of philosophy under the privileged heading of He- 
gchanism. 

“George Bataille (1897-1962), French philosopher 
and erotic writer. 
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The economic character of differance in no way 
imphes that the deferred presence can always be 
recovered, that it simply amounts to an investment 
that only temporarily and without loss delays the 
presentation of presence, that is, the perception of 
gain or the gain of perception. Contrary to the 
metaphysical, dialectical, and ‘Hegelian’ inter- 
pretation of the economic movement of differance, 
we must admit a game where whoever loses wins 
and where one wins and loses each time. If the 
diverted presentation continues to be somehow 
definitively and irreducibly withheld, this is not 
because a particular present remains hidden or 
absent, but because differance holds us in a relation 
with what exceeds (though we necessarily fail to 
recognize this) the alternative of presence or ab- 
sence. A certain alterity — Freud gives it a meta- 
physical name, the unconscious — is definitively 
taken away from every process of presentation in 
which we would demand for it to be shown forth in 
person. In this context and under this heading, the 
unconscious is not, as we know, a hidden, virtual, 
and potential self-presence. It is differed — which 
no doubt means that it is woven out of differences, 
but also that it sends out, that it delegates, repre- 
sentatives or proxies; but there is no chance that the 
mandating subject ‘‘exists’” somewhere, that it is 
present or is “itself,’’ and still less chance that it 
will become conscious. In this sense, contrary to 
the terms of an old debate, strongly symptomatic of 
the metaphysical investments it has always as- 
sumed, the “‘unconscious”’ can no more be classed 
as a “thing” than as anything else; it is no more of a 
thing than an implicit or masked consciousness. 
This radical alterity, removed from every possible 
mode of presence, is characterized by irreducible 
aftereffects, by delayed effects. In order to describe 
them, in order to read the traces of the “uncon- 
scious’ traces (there are no “‘conscious”’ traces), the 
language of presence or absence, the metaphysical 
speech of phenomenology, is in principle inad- 
equate. 

The structure of delay (retardement: Nachtra- 
glichkeit) that Freud talks about indeed prohibits 
our taking temporalization (temporalizing) to be a 
simple dialectical complication of the present; 
rather, this is the style of transcendental phenom- 
enology. It describes the living present as a prim- 
ordial and incessant synthesis that is constantly led 
back upon itself, back upon its assembled and as- 
sembling self, by retentional traces and proten- 
openings. With the alterity§ of the 
“unconscious,” we have to deal not with the hori- 


tional 


zons of modified presents — past or future — but 
with a “‘past” that has never been nor will ever be 
present, whose ‘‘future”’ will never be produced or 
reproduced in the form of presence. The concept of 
trace is therefore incommensurate with that of re- 
tention, that of the becoming-past of what had been 
present. The trace cannot be conceived — nor, 
therefore, can differance — on the basis of either 
the present or the presence of the present. 

A past that has never been present: with this 
formula Emmanuel Levinas designates (in ways 
that are, to be sure, not those of psychoanalysis) 
the trace and the enigma of absolute alterity, that 
is, the Other. At least within these limits, and 
from this point of view, the thought of differance 
implies the whole critique of classical ontology 
undertaken by Levinas. And the concept of trace, 
like that of differance, forms — across these differ- 
ent traces and through these differences between 
traces, as understood by Nietzsche, Freud, and 
Levinas (these ‘“‘authors’ names”’ serve only as in- 
dications) — the network that sums up and perme- 
ates our “‘epoch” as the de-limitation of ontology 
(of presence). 

The ontology of presence is the ontology of 
beings and beingness. Everywhere, the dominance 
of beings is solicited by differance — in the sense 
that so//icitare means, in old Latin, to shake all over, 
to make the whole tremble. What is questioned by 
the thought of differance, therefore, is the deter- 
mination of being in presence, or in beingness. 
Such a question could not arise and be understood 
without the difference between Being and beings 
opening up somewhere. The first consequence of 
this is that differance is not. It is not a being- 
present, however excellent, unique, principal, or 
transcendent one makes it. It commands nothing, 
rules over nothing, and nowhere does it exercise 
any authority. It is not marked by a capital letter. 
Not only is there no realm of differance, but differ- 
ance is even the subversion of every realm. This is 
obviously what makes it threatening and necessar- 
ily dreaded by everything in us that desires a realm, 
the past or future presence of a realm. And it is 
always in the name of a realm that, believing one 
sees it ascend to the capital letter, one can reproach 
it for wanting to rule. 

Does this mean, then, that differance finds its 
place within the spread of the ontic-ontological 
difference, as it is conceived, as the “epoch” con- 
ceives itself within it, and particularly “across” the 
Heideggerian meditation, which cannot be gotten 
around? 


There 1s no simple answer to such a question 

In one particular respect, differance is, to be 
sure, but the historical and epochal deployment ot 
Bemg or of the ontological difference, “The a of 
differance marks the movement of ts deployment 

And vet, ws not the thought that conceives the 
sense Or truth of Being, the determination of difter- 
ance as onticontologreal difference — ditlerence 
conceived within the horzon of the quesnon of 
Beg ~ sull an intrametaphysieal effect of differ- 
ance? Perhaps the deployment of difterance 1s not 
only the truth or the cpochality of Being. Perhaps 
we must try to think this unheard-of thought, this 
silent tracing, namely, that the history of Being 
(the thought of which ts committed to the Crreco- 
Western logos), as it 1s itself produced across the 
ontological ditference, 1s only one epoch of the 
diaphereim. 


tan “epoch,” for the concept of epochality belongs 


“© Then we could no longer even call 


within history understood as the history of Being. 
Being has always made ‘‘sense,”” has always been 
concerved or spoken of as such, only by dissimu- 
lating itself in beings; thus, in a particular and very 
Strange way, differance (1s) “older” than the onto- 
logical difference or the truth of Being. In this age 
it can be called the play of traces. It tsa trace that no 
longer belongs to the horzon of Berng but one 
whose sense of Berng is borne and bound by thts 
play; mt tsa play of traces or differance that has no 
sense and 1s not, a play that does not belong. There 
i$ no support to be found and no depth to be had for 
this bottomless chessboard where betng is set tm 
play. 

It is perhaps in this way that the Heraclitean play 
of the hen diapheron heauto1, of the one differing 
from mself, of what ts tm difference with itself, 
already becomes lost as a trace in determining the 
thapherem as ontological difference. 

To think through the ontological drfference 
doubtless remains a difficult task, a task whose 
statement has remained nearly maudtble. And to 
prepare ourselves for venturing beyond our own 
logos, that is, for a differance so violent that tt 
refuses to be stopped and examined as the epoch- 
ality of Being and ontologtcal difference, ts nether 
to give up this passage through the truth of Being, 
nor 1S it mM any way to “‘critictze,”” “contest,” or farl 
to recognize the mcessant necessity for mt. On the 
contrary, we must stay withim the difficulty of this 
passage; we must repeat this passage in a rigorous 
reading of metaphystes, wherever metaphysics 


“Differing. 


‘Differance 


serves as the norm of Western speech, and ner 
only in the texts of “the hestory of philosophy” 
Here we must allow the trace of whatever goes 
bevend the truth of Being to appear/desappear in 
ts fully ngorous wav. It a trace of somethung that 
can never present itself, it is imself a trace that can 
never be presented, that m, can never appear and 
manifest self as such in its phenomenon, It m a 
trace that hes bevond what profound!y ties funda. 
mental ontology to phenomenology. Like differ- 
anee, the trace 1s never presented as such. In 
presentmg itself at becomes eftaced, im being 
sounded it dies away, lke the wrung of the a, 
inscribing its pyramid in differanee 

We can always reveal the precursive and secret- 
ive traces Of this movement in metaphysical speech, 
especially in the contemporary talk about the 
closure of ontology, 1.¢, through the varrous at- 
tempts we have looked at (Nietzsche, Freud, Levi- 
nas) — and particularly in Heidegger's work 

The latter provokes us to question the essence of 
the present, the presence of the present 

What is the present? What 1s it to concerve the 
present m its presence? 

Let us consider, for example, the 1946 text 
entitled “Der Spruch des Anaxtmander.”**™ Het- 
degger there recalls that the forgetting of Being 
forgets about the difference between Being and 
beings: 


But the point of Being (die Sache des Sems) 1s to 
be the Berng of beings. The Imgurstie form of 
this enigmatic and multivalent genitive desig- 
nates a genesis (Genesis), a provenance (/fer 

kunft) of the present trom presence (des 
Anwesenden aus dem Aniwesen). But with the 
unfolding of these two, the essence (Jl esen) ot 
this provenanee remains hidden (verborgen). Not 
only 1 the essence of this provenance not 
thought out, but nether is the stmple relation 
between presence and present (Anmesen und 
Anwesendem). Since the dawn, 1t Seems that pres- 
ence and being-present are each Separately some- 
thing. Imperceptibly, presence becomes rtselt a 
present... . The essence of presence (Das Wesen 
des Anivesens), and thus the difference between 
presence and present, 1s forgotten. The forgetting 
of Beme 1s the forgetting of the difference between 
Being and beings.” 


AVIN 


“The Anaximander Fragment.” Found in Early 
Greek Thinking, edited by Krell and Capuzzi (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1975). 
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In recalling the difference between Being and 
beings (the ontological difference) as the difference 
between presence and present, Heidegger puts for- 
ward a proposition, indeed, a group of propos- 
itions; it 1s not our intention here to idly or hastily 
“criticize” them but rather to convey them with all 
their provocative force. 

Let us then proceed slowly. What Heidegger 
wants to point out is that the difference between 
Being and beings, forgotten by metaphysics, has 
disappeared without leaving a trace. The very trace 
of difference has sunk from sight. If we admit that 
differance (is) (itself) something other than pres- 
ence and absence, if it traces, then we are dealing 
with the forgetting of the difference (between 
Being and beings), and we now have to talk about 
a disappearance of the trace’s trace. This is cer- 
tainly what this passage from ‘‘Der Spruch des 
Anaximander” seems to imply: 


The forgetting of Being is a part of the very 
essence of Being, and is concealed by it. The 
forgetting belongs so essentially to the destin- 
ation of Being that the dawn of this destination 
begins precisely as an unconcealment of the pre- 
sent in its presence. This means: the history of 
Being begins by the forgetting of Being, in that 
Being retains its essence, its difference from 
beings. Difference is wanting; it remains forgot- 
ten. Only what is differentiated — the present and 
presence (das Anwesende und das Anwesen) — be- 
comes uncovered, but not insofar as it is differ- 
entiated. On the contrary, the matinal trace (die 
friihe Spur) of difference effaces itself from the 
moment that presence appears as a being-pre- 
sent (das Anwesen wie ein Anwesendes erscheint) 
and finds its provenance in a supreme (being)- 
present (in einem héchsten Anwesenden)."° 


The trace is not a presence but is rather the 
simulacrum of a presence that dislocates, displaces, 
and refers beyond itself. The trace has, properly 
speaking, no place, for effacement belongs to the 
very structure of the trace. Effacement must always 
be able to overtake the trace; otherwise it would not 
be a trace but an indestructible and monumental 
substance. In addition, and from the start, efface- 
ment constitutes it as a trace — effacement estab- 
lishes the trace in a change of place and makes it 
disappear in its appearing, makes it issue forth from 
itself in its very position. The effacing of this early 
trace (die friihe Spur) of difference 1s therefore ‘‘the 
same’”’ as its tracing within the text of metaphysics. 


This metaphysical text must have retained a mark 
of what it lost or put in reserve, set aside. In the 
language of metaphysics the paradox of such a 
structure is the inversion of the metaphysical con- 
cept which produces the following effect: the pre- 
sent becomes the sign of signs, the trace of traces. It 
is no longer what every reference refers to in the 
last instance; 1t becomes a function in a generalized 
referential structure. It is a trace, and a trace of the 
effacement of a trace. 

In this way the metaphysical text is understood; it 
is still readable, and remains to be read. It proposes 
both the monument and the mirage of the trace, the 
trace as simultaneously traced and effaced, simul- 
taneously alive and dead, alive as always to simulate 
even life in its preserved inscription; it is a pyra- 
mid. 

Thus we think through, without contradiction, or 
at least without granting any pertinence to such 
contradiction, what is perceptible and imperceptible 
about the trace. The “‘matinal trace”’ of difference is 
lost in an irretrievable invisibility, and yet even its 
loss is covered, preserved, regarded, and retarded. 
This happens in a text, in the form of presence. 

Having spoken about the effacement of the mat- 
inal trace, Heidegger can thus, in this contradiction 
without contradiction, consign or countersign the 
sealing of the trace. We read on a little further: 


The difference between Being and beings, 
however, can in turn be experienced as some- 
thing forgotten only if it is already discovered 
with the presence of the present (mit dem Anwe- 
sen des Anwesenden) and if it is thus sealed in a 
trace (so eine Spur gepradgt hat) that remains 
preserved (gewahrt bleibt) in the language 
which Being appropriates.’ 


Further on still, while meditating upon Anaxi- 
mander’s to ypewv,*” translated as Brauch (sus- 
taining use), Heidegger writes the following: 


Dispensing accord and deference (Fug und 
Ruch verfiigend), our sustaining use frees the 
present (das Anwesende) 1n its sojourn and sets 
it free every time for its sojourn. But by the 
same token the present is equally seen to be 
exposed to the constant danger of hardening in 
the insistence (in das blosse Beharren verhdartet) 
out of its sojourning duration. In this way sus- 
taining use (Brauch) remains itself and at the 


“Of necessity (or ‘‘of use” as Heidegger reads it). 


same time an abandonment (dushandigueg 
handing-over) of presence (des dnamesent) in 
den Unefug, to discord (cisyomntedness). Sus- 
taining use pons together the dise (Der Brauch 
fuer das Uns.” 


And it as at the point where Hewdegger deter- 
MNCs sustarnng use as trace that the quesuion must 
be asked: can we, and how tar can we, think of this 
trace and the div- of difference as Wesen des Seams? 
Doesn't the ds of difference refer us beyond the 
history of Being, beyond our language as well, and 
beyond everything that can be named by 1 
Doesn't it call for 
necessanly wolent transformation of this language 


in the language of being — the 


by an enurely different language? 

Let us be more precise here. In order to dislodge 
the “trace” from its cover (and whoever beheves 
that one tracks down some thing? ~ one tracks down 
tracks), let us conunue reading this passage: 


The translanon of 1d ypeuy by “sustaining 
use” (Brauch) does not derive from cogitations 
of an etymologico-lexical nature. The choice of 
the word “sustaining use” derives from an ante- 
cedent translation (Ubersetzen) of the thought 
that attempts to conceive difference in the de- 
ployment of Being (1m MWesen des Seis) toward 
the historical beginning of the forgetting of 
Being. The word “sustaining use” is dictated 
to thought in the apprehension (Erfahrung) of 
the forgetting of Being. to ypewv_ properly 
names a trace (Spur) of what remains to be 
conceived in the word ‘sustaining use,” a 
trace that quickly disappears (a/shald verschwin- 
det) into the history of Being, in its world-his- 
torical unfolding as Western metaphysics." 


How do we conceive of the outside of a text? 
How, for example, do we conceive of what stands 
opposed to the text of Western metaphysics? To be 
Sure, the “trace that quickly disappears into the 
history of Being,...as Western metaphysics,” 
escapes all the determinations, all the names it 
might receive in the metaphysical text. The trace 
18 Sheltered and thus dissimulated in these names; it 
does not appear in the text as the trace “itself.” But 
this is because the trace itself could never itself 
appear as such. Heidegger also says that difference 
can never appear as such: “Lichtung des 
Unterschiedes kann deshalb auch nicht bedeuten, 
dass der Unterschied als der Unterschied 
erscheint.”““' There is no essence of differance; 


 Differance™’ 


not only can at not allow iself wo be aken wep into 
the at tuch of it name or its appearing, but it 
threatens the authority of the at secA in general, 
the thing's presence in im essence. That there m no 
casenee of differance at this point also tmplees that 
there as nether Being nor truth to the play of 
wrung, mtofar as wt involves differance 

For us, differance remains a metaphysical name, 
and all the names that it receives from our language 
are sull, so tar as they are names, metaphyncal 
‘This 18 particularly so when they speak of deter- 
mining differance as the difference between pres- 
enee and present (drurcsen/Anwetend), but already 
and especially so when, in the most general way, 
they speak of determining differance as the ditter- 
ence between Being and beings 

“Older” than Being itself, our language has no 
name for such a differance. But we ‘already know” 
that if it is unnamable, this 1s not simply prove 
svonal; it 1s not because our language has sull not 
found or received this name, or because we would 
have to look for it in another language, outside the 
fintte system of our language. It 1s because there 1s 
no name for this, not even essence or Being — not 
even the name “differance,” which ts not a name, 
which is not a pure nominal unity, and continually 
breaks up in a chain of different substitunons 

“There 1s no name for this’: we read this as a 
truism. What is unnamable here 1s not Some in- 
effable being that cannot be approached by a name; 
like God, for example. What 1s unnamable 1s the 
play that brings about the nominal effects, the 
relatively unitary or atomic structures we call 
names, or chains of substitutions for names. In 
these, for example, the nominal effect of “difter- 
ance” 1s itself involved, carried off, and remscribed, 
just as the false beginning or end of a game 1s sull 
part of the game, a function of the system. 

What we do know, what we could know if 1t were 
simply a question of knowing, 1s that there never 
has been and never will be a unique word, a master 
name. Fhis is why thinking about the letter a of 
differance is not the primary prescription, nor 1s it 
the prophetic announcement of Some imminent 
and still unheard-of designation, There 1s nothing 
kerygmatic about this “word” so long as we can 
perceive its reduction to a lower-case letter 

There will be no unique name, not even the 
name of Being. It must be conceived without 


“ “Clearing [illuminating] the distincuon theretore 


cannot mean that the disunction shows itself aS the dis- 
tinction.” 


Sa 


Jacques Derrida 


nostaleia, that is, it must be conceived outside the 
myth of the purely maternal or paternal language 
belonging to the lost fatherland of thought. On the 
contrary, we must affirm it — in the sense that 
Nietzsche brings affirmation into play — with a 
certain laughter and with a certain dance. 

After this laughter and dance, after this affirm- 
ation that is foreign to any dialectic, the question 
arises as to the other side of nostalgia, which I will 
call Heideggerian hope. 1 am not unaware that this 
term may be somewhat shocking. I venture 1t all the 
same, without excluding any of its implications, 
and shall relate it to what seems to me to be 
retained of metaphysies in “Der Spruch des Anaxi- 
mander,” namely, the quest for the proper word 
and the unique name. In talking about the “first 
word of Being” (das frithe Wort des Seins: 
to ypewv*), Heidegger writes, 


The relation to the present, unfolding its order 
in the very essence of presence, is unique (ist eine 


 WAgaing eed or “use.” 
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every language; everywhere and always. '* 
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“Nietzsche, Genealogy, History’ 
From ‘Truth and Power"’ 


Miuchel Foucault 


With Derrida, Michel Foucault (1926-84) was the 
mostinfluential of postmodernist thinkers. Unlike 
Derrida, however, his work is explicitly socio- 
logical and historical. Much of it entails an his- 
torical analysis of the “discursive practices” 
embodied in the modern social sciences, that 
have constituted social life and the modern con- 


ception of the human through the marginalization 
of the insan i sexual deviants. Nor- 


malcy is the discursive achievement of dominant 
social powers. Foucault could thus famously de- 


clare in The Order of Things that “man” was 
invented since the sixteenth century, having con- 
stituted himself as an object through the politic- 
ally empowered social sciences. In Nietzschean 
fashion, Foucault accepts that all life is power; 
rather than endorsing an Impossible renunciation 
of power and repression, he seeks their modifica- 
tion Into less static and less concentrated forms. 
In the first selection, a 1971 essay, Foucault dis- 
tinguishes Nietzsche's “genealogy” from trad- 
itional historical research, which eschews the 
latter's implicit metaphysical search for origins. In 
the second selection, a 1976 interview, he fam- 
ously denies that truth as a norm can be under- 
stood to be separate from social and political 
power. 


“‘Nietzsche, 
Genealogy, History”’ 


1. Genealogy is gray, meticulous, and patiently 
documentary. It operates on a field of entangled 


and confused parchments, on documents that have 
been scratched over and recopied many times 

On this basis, it 1s Obvious that Paul Ree was 
wrong to follow the Enghsh tendency in describing 
the history of morality in terms of a linear develop- 
ment — in reducing its entire history and genesis to 
an exclusive concern for utility. He assumed that 
words had kept their meaning, that desires stll 
pointed in a single direction, and that ideas retained 
their logic; and he ignored the fact that the world of 
speech and desires has known invasions, struggles, 
plundering, disguises, ploys. from these elements, 
however, genealogy retrieves an indispensable re- 
straint: it must record the singularity of events out- 
side of any monotonous finality; it must seck them in 
the most unpromising places, in what we tend to feel 
is without history — in sentiments, love, conscience, 
Instincts; 1t must be sensitive to their recurrence, not 


French moral philosopher and frend of Nietzsche, 
whose relationship with Nierzsche ended when Ree won 
the love of Nietzsche's hfc, Lou Salome 
"Plato visited Syracuse, in Sicily, at the invitation of 11s 
Ivrant bur declined to support him and thereby gain 


political power 


Michel Foucault: [A] “Nietzsche, Genealogy, History” 
(trans. Donald F. Bouchard and Sherry Simon), from 
Language, Counter-Memory, Practise: Selected Essays 
and Interviews (ed. Donald F. Bouchard), pp. 139-64. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1977: (B) “Truth 
and Power,’ pp. 131-3, answer to final question of 
interview by Alessandro Fontana and Pasquale Pas- 
quino (trans. Colin Gordon) in Power/Knowledge: 
Selected Interviews and Other Writings 1972-77 (ed. 
Colin Gordon). 
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in order to trace the gradual curve of their evolution, 
but to isolate the different scenes where they en- 
gaged in different roles. Finally, genealogy must 
define even those instances where they are absent, 
the moment when they remained unrealized (Plato, 
at Syracuse, did not become Mohammed)." 

Genealogy, consequently, requires patience and 
a knowledge of details and it depends on a vast 
accumulation of source material. Its “‘cyclopean 
monuments” are constructed from “discreet and 
apparently insignificant truths and according to a 
rigorous method”’; they cannot be the product of 
"Tn short, geneal- 
ogy demands relentless erudition. Genealogy does 
not oppose itself to history as the lofty and pro- 
found gaze of the philosopher might compare to the 
molelike perspective of the scholar; on the contrary, 
it_ rejects _the_metahistorical deployment_of_ideal 
significations and indefini and indefinite ipso It opposes 
itself to the search for “or origins.” ” 

2. In Ni Nietzsche, we find two uses of the word 
Ursprung." The first is unstressed, and it is found 
alternately with other terms such as Entstehung, 


“large and well-meaning errors.’ 


Herkunft, Abkunft, Geburt. In The Genealogy of 


Morals, for example, Entstehung or Ursprung serve 
equally as to denote the origin of duty or guilty 
conscience;° and in the discussion of logic or know- 
ledge in The Gay Science, their origin is indiscrim- 
inately referred to as Ursprung, Entstehung, or 
Herkunft.* 

The other use of the word is stressed. On occa- 
sion, Nietzsche places the term in opposition to 
another: in the first paragraph of Human, All Too 
Human the miraculous origin (Wunderursprung) 
sought by metaphysics is set against the analvses of 
historical philosophy, which poses questions tiber 
Herkunfi und Anfang.’ Ursprung is also used in an 
ironic and deceptive manner. In what, for instance, 
do we find the original basis (Ursprung) of morality, 
a foundation sought after since Plato? ‘In detest- 
able, narrow-minded conclusions. Pudenda origo.”” 
Or in a related context, where should we seek 
the origin of religion (Ursprung), which Schopen- 
hauer located in a particular metaphysical sentiment 
of the hereafter? It belongs, very simply, to an 
invention (Erfindung), a sleight-of-hand, an artifice 
" Foucault is distinguishing a series of overlapping 
German terms: Ursprung (source, origin); Entstehung 
(genesis); Herkunft (descent); -fbkunft (lineage); and 
Geburt (birth). 

Anfang means “beginning.” 
Shameful origin. 
Black magician. 
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(Kunststuck), a secret formula, in the rituals of black 
magic, in the work of the Schwarzkiinstler.™' 

One of the most significant texts with respect to 
the use of all these terms and to the variations in the 
use of Ursprung is the preface to the Genealogy. At 
the beginning of the text, its objective is defined as 
an examination of the origin of moral preconcep- 
tions and the term used is Herkunfit. Then, 
Nietzsche proceeds by retracing his personal in- 
volvement with this question: he recalls the period 
when he “‘calligraphied”’ philosophy, when he ques- 
tioned if God must be held responsible for the origin 
of evil. He now finds this question amusing and 
properly characterizes it as a search for Ursprung 
(he will shortly use the same term to summarize 
Paul Ree’s activity).? Further on, he evokes the 
analyses that are characteristically Nietzschean and 
that began with Human, All Too Human. Here, he 
speaks of Herkunfihypothesen." This use of the 
word Herkunft cannot be arbitrary, since it serves 
to designate a number of texts, beginning with 
Human, All Too Human, which deal with the origin 
of morality, asceticism, justice, and punishment. 
And yet, the word used in all these works had been 
Ursprung.® It would seem that at this point in the 
Genealogy Nietzsche wished to validate an oppos- 
ition between Herkunft and Ursprung that did not 
exist ten years earlier. But immediately following 
the use of the two terms in a specific sense, 
Nietzsche reverts, in the final paragraphs of the 
preface, to a usage that is neutral and equivalent.’ 


Why does Nietzsche challenge the pursuit of the 


rigin (Ursprung), at least_on those occasi shen 


e is truly a genealogist? First, because it_is_an 


attempt to capture the exact_essenc ings, 
their purest possibilitie y_pro= 
tected identities, because this searc € 


ditecredi to 


) “that which was already there,” the 
image of a primordial truth fully adequate to its 
nature, and it necessitates the removal of every 
mask to ultimately disclose an original identity. 


However, if the genealogist refuses to extend his 
faith in metaphysics, if he listens to history, he 
finds that there is “something altogether ex different” 

behind things: not a timeless and_essential secret, 
but the secret that they have no essence or that their 
essence was fabricated in a piecemeal fashion from 
alien forms. Examining the history of reason, he 
learns that it was born in an altogether “reasonable” 


vil 


Hypotheses of descent. 


fashion — trom chance,” devonon to truth and the 
preeimion of scienutic methods arose trom the pase 
sion of scholars, their reciprocal hatred, their fanat- 
ral and unending discussions, and their spirit of 


compention ~ the personal conthers that slowly 


Lv} = 
forged the weapons of reason,” Further, genea- 
logical analysis shows that the concept of liberty 1s 
. i . me . 38 


an “inven and not tun- 
damen 
attachment to being and truth, What is tound at 


ee a ——V1—, Ce pa a oe ——————————————— 
the historcal be gy of things is not the inviel- 
able idenuty of ther organ, tas the dissension of 


Other things. It 1s disparity 
History also teaches how to laugh at the solem- 


re Or at the root of his 


nines of the ongin. The lott é go more than 


“a metaphysical extension which arises trom the 
behet that things are most precious and essential 
at the moment of birth.” We tend to think that 


this is the moment of their greatest’ perfection, 


when they emerged dazzling trom the hands of a 


creator or in the shadowless light of a first morning. 
The origin always precedes the Fall. It comes 
betore the body, before the world and ume; it 1s 
associated with the gods, and its story is always 
sung as a theogony, But historical beginnings are 
lowly: not in the sense of modest or disercet like the 
steps of a dove, but derisive and trom, capable of 
undoing every infatuation. “*We wished to awaken 
the teeling of man’s soverergnty by showing his 
divine birth: this path is now forbidden, since a 
monkey stands at the entrance.”"'* Man originated 


<n e 


with a grimace over his future development; and 
Zarathustr self is pl. 
jumps along 
The final postulate of the origin is linked to the 
first two in being the site of truth. From the vantage 
point ofan absolute distance, free from the restraints 
of positive knowledge, the origin makes possible a 
field of knowledge whose function is to recover it, 
but always in a false recognition due to the excesses 
of its own speech. The origin lies ata place of inevit- 
able loss, the point where the truth of things corres- 
ponded to a truthful discourse, the site of a fleeting 
articulation that discourse has obscured and finally 
lost. It is a new cruelty of history that compels a 
reversal of this relationship and the abandonment of 
“adolescent”’ quests: behind the always recent, avar- 
rious, and measured truth, it posits the ancient 
proliferation of errors. It 1s now impossible to be- 
heve that ‘in the rending of the veil, truth remains 
™ Zarathustra is the prophetic main character of 
Nietzsche's Thus Spoke Zarathustra. 
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trathtul, we have lived long enough not to be taken 
in” Truth is undoubtedly the sort of error that 
cannot be refuted because it was hardened wo an 
unalterable form on the long baking process of hae 
tory.'* Moreover, the very question of trath, the 
night itappropnates to retute error and oppose iwelf 
to appearance, the manner in which ut developed 
(Qmitially made available to the wise, then withdrawn 
by men of prety to an unattamable world where it 
was given the double role of consolation and impera- 
uve, finally reyected as a useless notion, supertluous, 
and contradicted on all sides) — does this not form a 
history, the history of an error we call truth? Truth, 
and its original reign, has had a history within his- 
tory from which we are barely emerging “in the ume 
of the shortest shadow,” when light no longer seems 
to tlow from the depths of the sky or to arise from the 
first moments of the day.'” 


A genealogy of values, morality, asceucism, and 


knowledge will never confuse itself with a quest for 


therr “‘origms,”’ will never neglect as inaccessible 


the vicissitudes of history. On the contrary, twill | 
cultivate the details and accidents that accompany 
every beginning, it will be scrupulously attentive to 
therr_petty malice; 1 will await their emergence, 
once unmasked, as the tace of the other. \W herever 
itis made to go, it will not be reticent — in “excav- 
ating the depths,” in allowing time tor these elem- 
ents to escape from a labyrinth where no truth had 
ever detained them. ‘Vhe genealogist needs history 
to dispel the chimeras of the origin, Somewhat in , Somewhat in 
the manner of the prous philosopher who needs a 
doctor to exoreise the shadow of his soul. Fle must 
be able to recognize the events of history, its jolts, 
its surprises, its unsteady victories and unpalatable 
defeats — the basis of all begrnnings, atavisms, and 
heredities. Similarly, he must be able to diagnose 
the illnesses of the body, its conditions of weakness 
and strength, its breakdown and resistances, to be 
In a position to yudge philosophical discourse. blis- 
tory 1s the concrete body of a development, with its 
moments of intensity, its lapses, its extended 
periods of feverish agitation, its fainting spells; 
and only a metaphysician would seck its soul in 
the distant ideality of the origin. 

3. Entstehung and Herkunft are more exact than 
Ursprung in recording the true objective of geneal- 
ogy, and, while they are ordinarily translated as 
“origin,” we must attempt to reestablish their 
proper use. 

Herkunft ws the equivalent of stock or descent, 1 
is the ancient affilation to a group, sustained by 
the bonds of blood, tradition, or social class. The 
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analysis of Herkunft often involves a consideration 
of race'® or social type.'’ But the traits it attempts 
to identify are not the exclusive generic character- 
istics of an individual, a sentiment, or an idea, 
which permit us to qualify them as “‘Greek” or 
“English”; rather, it seeks the subtle, singular, 
and subindividual marks that might possibly inter- 
sect in them to form a network that is difficult to 
unravel. Far from being a category of resemblance, 
this origin allows the sorting out of different traits: 
the Germans imagined that they had finally ac- 
counted for their complexity by saying they pos- 
sessed a double soul; they were fooled by a simple 
computation, or rather, they were simply trying to 
master the racial disorder from which they had 
formed themselves.'* Where the soul pretends uni- 
fication or the self fabricates a coherent identity, the 
genealogist sets out to study the beginning — num- 
berless beginnings whose faint traces and hints of 
color are readily seen by an historical eye. The 
analysis of descent permits the dissociation of the 
self, its recognition and displacement as an empty 
synthesis, in liberating a profusion of lost events. 
An examination of descent also permits the dis- 
covery, under the unique aspect of a trait or a con- 
cept, of the myriad events through which — thanks to 
which, against which — they were formed. Geneal- 
ogy does not pretend to go back in time to restore an 
unbroken continuity that operates beyond the dis- 
persion of forgotten things; its duty is not to demon- 
strate that the past actively exists in the present, that 
it continues secretly to animate the present, having 
imposed a predetermined form to all its vicissitudes. 
Genealogy does not resemble the evolution of a 
species and does not map the destiny of a people. 
‘On the contrary, to follow the complex course of 
descent is to maintain passing events in their proper 
dispersion; it is to identify the accidents, the minute 
deviations — or conversely, the complete reversals — 
the errors, the false appraisals, and the faulty calcu- 
lations that gave birth to those things that continue 
to exist and have value for us; it is to discover that 
truth or being do not lie at the root of what we know 
and what we are, but the exteriority of accidents.’” 
This is undoubtedly why every origin of morality 
from the moment it stops being pious —and Herkun/ft 
can never be — has value as a critique.”” 
Deriving from such a source is a dangerous 
legacy. In numerous instances, Nietzsche associates 
the terms Herkunft and Erbschaft."’ Nevertheless, 
we should not be deceived into thinking that this 


* Erbschaft means “legacy.” 


heritage is an acquisition, a possession that grows 
and solidifies; rather, it is an unstable assemblage of 
faults, fissures, and heterogeneous layers that 
threaten the fragile inheritor from within or from 
underneath: “injustice or instability in the minds of 
certain men, their disorder and lack of decorum, are 
the final consequences of their ancestors’ number- 
less logical inaccuracies, hasty conclusions, and 
21 The search for descent is not the 
erecting of foundations: on the contrary, it disturbs 
what was previously considered immobile; it frag- 
ments what was thought unified; it shows the 
heterogeneity of what was imagined consistent 
with itself. What convictions and, far more de- 
cisively, what knowledge can resist it? If a genea- 
logical analysis of a scholar were made — of one who 
collects facts and carefully accounts for them — his 
Herkunft would quickly divulge the official papers of 
the scribe and the pleadings of the lawyer — their 
father~* — in their apparently disinterested atten- 
tion, in the “pure” devotion to objectivity. 

Finally, descent attaches itself to the body.”> It 
inscribes itself in the nervous system, in tempera- 


superficiality. 


ment, in the digestive apparatus; it appears in faulty 
respiration, in improper diets, in the debilitated 
and prostrate body of those whose ancestors com- 
mitted errors. Fathers have only to mistake effects 


for causes, believe in the reality of an ‘‘afterlife,” or 


maintain the value of eternal truths, and the bodies 


of their children will suffer. Cowardice and hypoc- 


risy, for their part, are the simple offshoots of error: 
not in a Socratic sense, not that evil is the result of a 
mistake, not because of a turning away from an 
original truth, but because the body maintains, in 
life as in death, through its strength or weakness, 
the sanction of every truth and error, as it sustains, 
in an inverse manner, the origin — descent. Why did 
men invent the contemplative life? Why give a 
supreme value to this form of existence? Why 
maintain the absolute truth of those fictions which 
sustain it? ‘During barbarous ages...if the 
strength of an individual declined, if he felt himself 
tired or sick, melancholy or satiated and, as a con- 
sequence, without desire or appetite for a short 
time, he became relatively a better man, that is, 
less dangerous. His pessimistic ideas could only 
take form as words or reflections. In this frame of 
mind, he either became a thinker and prophet or 
used his imagination to feed his superstitions.”””* 


The_body — and everything that touches it: diet, 


Ee the domain of the Herkunff. 


The body manifests the stigmata of past experience 
and also gives rise to desires, failings, and errors. 


These elements may jon in a body where thes 
achheve a sudden expression, but as often, their 
encounter 1s an engagement in which thev etlace 
each other, where the body becomes the pretext of 
their insurmountable conthet. 

‘The body is the inscribed surface of events 
(traced by language and dissolved by ideas), the 
locus Of a dissociated Self (adopung the dlusion of 
a Substantial unity), and a volume in perpetual 
disintegration. Genealogy, as an analysis of descent, 
iS thus situated within the arnculation of the body 
and history. Its task 1s to expose a body totally 
imprinted by history and the process of history's 
destruction of the body 

4. Entstehung designates emergence, the moment 
of arising. {t stands as the principle and the singular 
law of an apparition. As it 18 wrong to search tor 
descent tn an uninterrupted continuity, we should 
avoid thinking of emergence as the final term of an 
historical development, the eve was not always 
intended for contemplanon, and punishment has 
had other purposes than setung an example. These 
developments may appear as a culminanon, but 


they are merely the current episodes in a series of 


subjuganions: the eve initially responded to the 
requirements of hunting and wartare; and punish- 
ment has been subjected, throughout its history, to 
a variety of needs ~ revenge, excluding an aggres- 
sor, Compensating a victim, creating fear. In 
placing present needs at the origin, the metaphys- 
ician Would convince us of an obscure purpose that 
secks its realization at the moment it arises. Geneal- 
ogy, however, seeks to reestablish the various 


systems of subyecuion: not the anticipatory power 
Se ene einee cote cite, 
of meaning, but the hazardous play of dominations. 


through a par- 


ucular stage of forces. The analysis of the Entste- 


Emergence is always producec 


hung must delineate this interaction, the struggle 
these forces wage against each other or against ad- 
verse circumstances, and the attempt to avoid de- 
generation and regain strength by dividing these 
forces against themselves. It is in this sense that 
the emergence of a species (animal or human) and 
its solidification are secured ‘in an extended battle 
against conditions which are essenually and con- 
stantly unfavorable.” In fact, ‘the species must 


realize itself as a species, as something ~ character- 


ized by the durability, uniformity, and simplicity of 


its form — which can prevail in the perpetual 
struggle against outsiders or the uprising of those 
it oppresses from within.”’ On the other hand, indi- 
vidual differences emerge at another stage of the 
relationship of forces, when the species has become 
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victonous and when it. no longer threatened trom 


outside. fn thi condimon, we tine 


egomms turned against each other, cach burenn 
forth ina sp L g 


for the sun a j , There are also times 
when torce contends against itscl{, and net only wm 
the intomeation of an abundance, which allows it to 
divide itself, but at the moment when it weakens 
foree reacts against its growing lawsitude and gains 
strength, it imposes limits, inthets torments and 
mortifications, it masks these actions as a higher 
morality, and, in exchange, regains its strength. In 
this manner, the ascenc eal was born, “in the 
instinet of a decadent hte which... struggles tor 
its own existence.” This also describes the move- 
ment in which the Reformation arose, precisely 


where the church was least corrupt,” German 
Cathohcism, in the sixteenth century, retained 
enough strength to turn against itself, to mortity 
its own body and history, and to spiritualize ttselt 
into a pure religion of conscience 

i;mergenee 1s thus the entry of forces, it ts their 
cruption, the leap from the wings to center stage, 
cach in its youthful strength. What Nietzsche calls 
the Entstehungsherd™” of the concept of goodness 1s 
not specifically the energy of the strong or the 
reaction of the weak,” but precisely this scene 
where they are displayed superimposed or tace-to- 
face. It is nothing but the space that divides them, 
the void through which they exchange their 
threatening gestures and speeches. As descent 
qualifies the strength or weakness of an instinct 
and its inscription on a body, emergence designates 
a place of controntauion but not as a closed field 
offering the spectacle of a struggle among equals 
Rather, as Nietzsche demonstrates 1n his analysis of 
good and evil, it 1s a “*non-place,”’ a pure distance, 
which indicates that the adversaries do not belong 
to a common space. Consequently, no one 1s_re- 
sponsible for an emergence; no one can glory in it, 
since it always occurs in the interstice. 

In a sense, only a single drama 1s ever staged im 
this “non-place,” the endlessly repeated play of 
dominations. The domination of certain men over 
others leads to the differentiation of values;”” class 
domination generates the idea of liberty;”’ and the 
forcetul approprianon of things necessary to sur- 
vival and the imposition of a duration not intrinsic 
to them account for the origin of logic.’' This 
relanonship of domination is no more a “‘relation- 
ship” than the place where it occurs 1s a place; and, 


Entstehungdsherd means roughly “original home.” 
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precisely for this reason, it is fixed, throughout its 
history, in rituals, in meticulous procedures that 
impose rights and obligations. It establishes marks 
of its power and engraves memories on things and 
even within bodies. It makes itself accountable for 
debts and gives rise to the universe of rules, which 
is by no means designed to temper violence, but 
rather to satisfy it. Following traditional beliefs, it 
would be false to think that total war exhausts itself 
in its own contradictions and ends by renouncing 
violence and submitting to civil laws. On the con- 
trary, the law is a calculated and relentless pleasure, 
delight in the promised blood, which permits the 
perpetual instigation of new dominations and the 
staging of meticulously repeated scenes of violence. 
The desire for peace, the serenity of compromise, 
and the tacit acceptance of the law, far from repre- 
senting a major moral conversion or a utilitarian 
calculation that gave rise to the law, are but its 
result and, in point of fact, its perversion: ‘guilt, 
conscience, and duty had their threshold of emer- 
gence in the right to secure obligations; and their 
inception, like that of any major event on earth, was 
saturated in blood.’ Humanity does not gradually 
progress from combat to combat until it arrives at 
universal reciprocity, where the rule of law finally 
replaces warfare; humanity installs each of its vio- 
lences in a system of rules and thus proceeds from 
domination to domination. 

The nature of these rules allows violence to be 
inflicted on violence and the resurgence of new 
forces that are sufficiently strong to dominate 
those in power. Rules are empty in themselves, 
violent and unfinalized; they are impersonal and 
can be bent to any purpose. The successes of his- 
tory belong to those who are capable of seizing 
these rules, to replace those who had used them, 
to disguise themselves so as to pervert them, invert 
their meaning, and redirect them against those who 
had initially imposed them; controlling this com- 
plex mechanism, they will make it function so as to 
overcome the rulers through their own rules. 

The isolation of different points of emergence 
does not conform to the successive configurations 
of an identical meaning; rather, they result from 
substitutions, displacements, disguised conquests, 
and systematic reversals. If interpretation were the 
slow exposure of the meaning hidden in an origin, 
then only metaphysics could interpret the develop- 
ment of humanity. But if interpretation is the vio- 
lent or surreptitious appropriation of a system of 
rules, which in itself has no essential meaning, in 
order to impose a direction, to bend it to a new will, 


to force its participation in a different game, and to 
subject it to secondary rules, then the development 
of humanity is a series of interpretations. The role 
of genealogy is to record its history: the history of 
morals, ideals, and metaphysical concepts, the his- 
tory of the concept of liberty or of the ascetic life; as 
they stand for the emergence of different interpret- 
ations, they must be made to appear as events on 
the stage of historical process. 

5. How can we define the relationship between 
genealogy, seen as the examination of Herkunft and 
Entstehung, and history in the traditional sense? We 
could, of course, examine Nietzsche’s celebrated 
apostrophes against history, but we will put these 
aside for the moment and consider those instances 
when he conceives of genealogy as ‘‘wirkliche His- 
torie,”™' or its more frequent characterization as 
historical “spirit” or ‘‘sense.””?? In fact, Nietzsche’s 
criticism, beginning with the second of the Un- 
timely Meditations, always questioned the form of 
history that reintroduces (and always assumes) a 
suprahistorical perspective: a history whose func- 
tion is to compose the finally reduced diversity of 
time into a totality fully closed upon itself; a history 
that always encourages subjective recognitions and 
attributes a form of reconciliation to all the dis- 
placements of the past; a history whose perspective 
on all that precedes it implies the end of time, a 
completed development. The historian’s history 
finds its support outside of time and pretends to 
base its judgments on an apocalyptic objectivity. 
This is only possible, however, because of its belief 
in eternal truth, the immortality of the soul, and the 
nature of consciousness as always identical to itself. 
Once the historical sense is mastered by a suprahis- 
torical perspective, metaphysics can bend it to its 
own purpose and, by aligning it to the demands of 
objective science, it can impose its own “‘Egyptian- 
ism.”’ On the other hand, the historical sense can 
evade metaphysics and become a privileged instru- 
ment of genealogy if it refuses the certainty of 
absolutes. Given this, it corresponds to the acuity 
of a glance that distinguishes, separates, and dis- 
perses, that is capable of liberating divergence and 
marginal elements — the kind of dissociating view 
that is capable of decomposing itself, capable of 
shattering the unity of man’s being through which 
it was thought that he could extend his sovereignty 
to the events of his past. 

Historical meaning becomes a dimension of 
‘““wirkliche Historie’’ to the extent that it places 


‘Usually translated as ‘“‘effective history.” 


within a process of development everything con 
sidered ummertal im man We believe that fechngs 
are unmrutable, but every sentiment, parncularly 
the noblest and most disinterested, has a history 
We beheve in the dull constaney of mmstincrual Inte 
and imagine that it Continues to exert ws force 
indiscritinately m the present as a did am the 
past, But a knowledge of history casily disuitegrates 
this utary, depicts is wavering course, locates 1s 
moments Of strength and weakness, and detines ats 
oscillating reign. It casily serzes the Slow claboranon 
of instincts and those movements where, in turning 
upon themselves, they relentlessly set about their 
self-destruction. * We belies ¢, inany event, that the 
body obeys the exclusive laws of physiology and 
that it escapes the intluence of history, but this too 
18 false. “Vhe body 1s molded by a great many distinct 
regimes; itis broken down by the rhythms of work, 
rest, and holidays; it 1s poisoned by food or values, 
through cating habits or moral laws; 1t constructs 
resistances.” “Effective” history differs from trad- 
imonal history in being without constants. Nothing 
in man = not even his body ~ 1s sufficiently stable to 
serve as the basis for self-recognition or for under- 
standing other men. The tradinonal devices for 
constructing a comprehensive view of history and 
for retracing the past as a patient and continuous 
development must be systematically dismantled. 
Necessarily, we must dismiss those tendencies that 
encourage the consoling play of recognitions. 
Knowledge, even under the banner of history, 
does not depend on “rediscovery,” and it emphatic- 
ally excludes the “rediscovery of ourselves.”” His- 
tory becomes “effective” to the degree that it 
introduces discontinuity into our very being = as it 
divides our emotions, dramatizes our instincts, 
multuphes our body and sets it against itself. “Ief- 
fective” history deprives the self of the reassuring 
stability of life and nature, and it will not permit 
itself to be transported by a voiceless obstinacy 
toward a millenial ending. It will uproot its trad- 
inonal foundations and relentlessly disrupt its pre- 
tended continuity. This is because knowledge ts not 
made for understanding; it is made for cutting. 
Irom these observations, we can grasp the par- 
ucular traits of historical meaning as Nietzsche 
understood it~ the sense which opposes “wirkliche 
Historie” to traditional history. The former trans- 
poses the relationship ordinarily established be- 
tween the eruption of an event and necessary 
continuity. An entire historical tradiuon (theo- 
logical or rationalistic) aims at dissolving the singu- 
lar event into an ideal continuity — as a teleological 
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movernent or a natural process. “Lilectwe” he 
tory, however, deals with events en terms of cheer 
moet dnique charactermnes, therr moet acute man 
fesianons. An event, consequently, = mot a dec 
s10n, a treaty, a rey, or a barrle, but the rewersal af 
a relanonship of forces, the usurpanen ot power 
the appropnanon of a vocabulary turned aganmet 
those who had once used it, a feeble domenation 
that powons itself as i grows lax, the entry ot a 
masked “other.” The forces operating im histwry 
are not controlled by desuny or regulative mechan- 
isms, but respond to haphazard conthets."” They 
do not nanitest the successive forms of a primor- 
dial intention and their attracnon is not that of a 
conclusion, for they always appear through the 
singular randomness of events. Ire inverse ot the 
Christian world, spun entirely by a divine spider, 
and different from the world of the Greeks, divided 
between the realm of will and the great cosmic folly, 
the world of effective history knows only one king- 
dom, without providence or final cause, where 
there 1s only “the tron hand of necessity shaking 
the dice-box of chance.” Chance is not simply the 
drawing of lots, but raising the stakes m every 
attempt to master chance through the will to 
power, and giving rise to the risk of an even greater 
chance.** The world we know is not this ultimately 
simple configuranon where events are reduced to 
accentuate their essential traits, their final meaning, 
or their initial and final value. On the contrary, 1t 1s 
a profusion of entangled events. If 1t appears as a 
“marvelous motley, profound and totally meaning- 
ful,”’ this 1s because it began and continues its secret 
existence through a “host of errors and phan- 
tasms.””? We want historians to confirm our beliet 
that the present rests upon profound intentions and 
immutable necessiues. But the true historical sense 
confirms our existence among countless lost events, 
without a landmark or a point of reference 
Effective history can also invert the relationship 
that tradiuonal history, in its dependence on meta- 
physics, establishes between proximity and dis- 
tance. The latter 1s given to a contemplation ot 
distances and heights: the noblest permods, the 
highest forms, the most abstract ideas, the purest 
individualities. It accomplishes this by getting as 
near as possible, placing itself at the foot of 1s 
mountain peaks, at the risk of adopting the famous 
perspective of frogs. Effective history, on the other 
hand, shortens its vision to those things nearest to at 
the body, the nervous system, nutrition, digestion, 
and energies; it unearths the periods of decadence 
and if it chances upon lofty epochs, it is with the 
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suspicion ~ not vindictive but joyous — of finding a 
barbarous and shameful confusion. It has no fear of 
looking down, so long as it is understood that it looks 
from above and descends to seize the various per- 
spectives, to disclose dispersions and differences, to 
leave things undisturbed in their own dimension 
and intensity. It reverses the surreptitious practice 
of historians, their pretension to examine things 
furthest from themselves, the grovelling manner in 
which they approach this promising distance (like 
the metaphysicians who proclaim the existence of an 
afterlife, situated at a distance from this world, as a 
promise of their reward). Effective history studies 
what is closest, but in an abrupt dispossession, so as 
to seize it at a distance (an approach similar to that of 
a doctor who looks closely, who plunges to make a 
diagnosis and to state its difference). Historical 
sense has more in common with medicine than 
philosophy; and it should not surprise us that 
Nietzsche occasionally employs the phrase “‘histor- 
ically and physiologically,”*” since among the phi- 
losopher’s idiosyncrasies is a complete denial of the 
body. This includes, as well, “the absence of histor- 
ical sense, a hatred for the idea of development, 
Egyptianism,” the obstinate “‘placing of conclu- 
sions at the beginning,” of ‘“‘making last things 
first.”"*! History has a more important task than to 
be a handmaiden to philosophy, to recount the 
necessary birth of truth and values; it should 
become a differential knowledge of energies and 
failings, heights and degenerations, poisons and 
antidotes. Its task is to become a curative science.*” 

The final trait of effective history is its affirm- 
ation of knowledge as perspective. Historians take 
unusual pains to erase the elements in their work 
which reveal their grounding in a particular time 
and place, their preferences in a controversy — the 
unavoidable obstacles of their passion. Nietzsche’s 
version of historical sense is explicit in its perspec- 
tive and acknowledges its system of injustice. Its 
perception is slanted, being a deliberate appraisal, 
affirmation, or negation; it reaches the lingering and 
poisonous traces in order to prescribe the best anti- 
dote. It is not given to a discreet effacement before 
the objects it observes and does not submit itself to 
their processes; nor does it seek laws, since it gives 
equal weight to its own sight and to its objects. 
Through this historical sense, knowledge is allowed 
to create its own genealogy in the act of cognition; 
and “‘wirkliche Historie” composes a genealogy of 
history as the vertical projection of its position. 

6. In this context, Nietzsche links historical 
sense to the historian’s history. They share a begin- 
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ning that is similarly impure and confused, share 
the same sign in which the symptoms of sickness 
can be recognized as well as the seed of an exquisite 
flower.*’ They arose simultaneously to follow their 
separate ways, but our task is to trace their common 
genealogy. 

The descent (Herkunft) of the historian is un- 
equivocal: he is of humble birth. A characteristic of 
history is to be without choice: it encourages thor- 
ough understanding and excludes qualitative judg- 
ments — a sensitivity to all things without 
distinction, a comprehensive view excluding differ- 
ences. Nothing must escape it and, more import- 
antly, nothing must be excluded. Historians argue 
that this proves their tact and discretion. After all, 
what right have they to impose their tastes and 
preferences when they seek to determine what ac- 
tually occurred in the past? Their mistake is to 
exhibit a total lack of taste, the kind of crudeness 
that becomes smug in the presence of the loftiest 
elements and finds satisfaction in reducing them to 
size. The historian is insensitive to the most dis- 
gusting things; or rather, he especially enjoys those 
things that should be repugnant to him. His appar- 
ent serenity follows from his concerted avoidance 
of the exceptional and his reduction of all things to 
the lowest common denominator. Nothing is 
allowed to stand above him; and underlying his 
desire for total knowledge is his search for the 
secrets that belittle everything: ‘“‘base curiosity.” 
What is the source of history? It comes from the 
plebs.*" To whom is it addressed? To the plebs. 
And its discourse strongly resembles the demago- 
gue’s refrain: “‘No one is greater than you and 
anyone who presumes to get the better of you — 
you who are good — is evil.” The historian, who 
functions as his double, can be heard to echo: *‘No 
past is greater than your present, and, through my 
meticulous erudition, I will rid you of your infatu- 
ations and transform the grandeur of history into 
pettiness, evil, and misfortune.’ The historian’s 
ancestry goes back to Socrates. 

This demagogy, of course, must be masked. It 
must hide its singular malice under the cloak of 
universals. As the demagogue is obliged to invoke 
truth, laws of essences, and eternal necessity, the 
historian must invoke objectivity, the accuracy of 
facts, and the permanence of the past. The dema- 
gogue denies the body to secure the sovereignty of a 
timeless idea and the historian effaces his proper 
“!“Plebs” is short for plebians, an ancient Roman term 
for the lower class. 


individuality so that others may enter the stage and 
reclaam their own speech. He w divided against 
himself) torced to stlenee his preterences and over- 
come his distaste, to blur his own perspective and 
replace it with the heuon of a universal Reometry, 
to mimic death in order to enter the kingdom of the 
dead, to adopt a faceless anonymity, In this world 
where he has conquered his individual will, he 
becomes a guide to the inevitable law ot a superior 
will. Maving curbed the demands of his individual 
will in tis Knowledge, he will disclose the torm ot an 
evernal wall in his object of study. Phe objectivity ot 
histormns inverts the relanonships of wall and 
knowledge and it 18, 1n the same stroke, a necessary 
belict in Providence, in final causes and teleology 


the behets that place the historian im the family of 
asceuics. “} can’t stand these tustful cunuchs of 


history, all the seductions of an asceuc ideal, | 
can’t stand these blanched tombs producing lite or 
those tired and inditferent beings who dress up in 


the part of wisdom and adopt an objective point of 


ant 
VIEW. 


The Entstehung of history is found in nineteenth- 
century Europe: the land of interminglings and 
bastardy, the period of the “man-of-mixture.”” We 
have become barbarians with respect to those rare 
moments of high civilization: cies in ruin and 
enigmatic Monuments are spread out before us; 
we stop before gaping walls; we ask what gods 
inhabited these empty temples. Great epochs 
lacked this curiosity, lacked our excessive defer- 
ence; they ignored their predecessors: the classical 


period ignored Shakespeare. The decadence of 


Europe presents an immense spectacle (while 
Stronger periods refrained from such exhibitions), 
and the nature of this scene 1s to represent a theater; 
lacking monuments of our own making, which 
properly belong to us, we live among crowded 
scenes. But there is more. Europeans no longer 
know themselves; they ignore their mixed ances- 
tries and seck a proper role. They lack individu- 
ality: We can begin to understand the spontancous 
historical bent of the nineteenth century: the 
anemia of its forces and those mixtures that effaced 
all its individual traits produced the same results as 
the mornfications of asceticism; its inability to 
create, its absence of artisne works, and its need 
to rely on past achievements forced it to adopt the 
base cunosity of plebs. 

If this fully represents the genealogy of history, 
how could it become, in its own right, a genea- 
logical analysis? Why did it not continue as a form 
of demagogic or religious knowledge? How could it 
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change roles on the same stage? Only by beng 
saved, dominated, and turned against us berth 
And it 1s this movement which properly deserthes 
the spectre nature of the Anitehung: ow tol the 
unavoidable conclusion of a long preparanen, bu a 
seene where forces are msked in the chance of 
contronimnons, where they emerge triumphant, 
where they cain also be contiseated. The locus of 
emergence tor metaphysics was surely Arheman 
demagogy, the vulgar spite of Socrates and hie 
behet in immortality, and Plato could have seized 
this Soeranc philosophy to turn 1m against itself 
Undoubtedly, he was otten tempted to do so, but 
his defeat lies in its consecranion. Phe problem was 
similar im the nineteenth century: to avoid doing for 
the popular ascetiaasm of histonans what Plato did 
for Socrates. ‘Vhis histoneal trait should not be 
founded upon a philosophy of history, but disman- 
ted beginning with the things it produced; it 16 
necessary to master history So as to turn it to genca- 
logical uses, that is, stricdy anui-Platome purposes 
Only then will the historical sense tree iselt from 
the demands of a suprahistorical history 

7. The historical sense gives rise t three uses 
that oppose and correspond to the three Platonic 
modalities of history. The first 1s parodic, directed 
against reality, and opposes the theme of history as 
reminiscence or recognition, the second 18 dissocia- 
tive, directed against idenuty, and opposes history 
given as continuity or representative of a tradition, 
the third is sacrificial, directed against truth, and 
opposes history as knowledge. They imply a use of 
history that severs its connechhon to memory, 1s 
metaphysical and anthropological model, and con- 
structs a counter-memory — a transformation of 
history into a totally different form of me 

First, the parodic and farcical use. The historian 
offers this confused and anonymous Luropean, 
who no longer knows himself or what name he 
should adopt, the possibility of alternate idenuues, 
more individualized and substanual than his own 
But the man with historical sense will see that this 
substitution is simply a disguise. Historvans sup- 
phed the Revolution with Roman prototypes, ro- 
manncism with knight’s armor, and the Wagnenan 
cra was given the sword of a German hero = ephem- 
eral props that point to our own unreality. No one 
kept them from venerating these religions, from 
going to Bayreuth’ to commemorate a new 


““ Bayreuth was the home of German composer Rich- 


ard Wagner from 1872 unni his death in 1883, and the 
center of the cult that surrounded him 
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afterlife; they were free, as well, to be transformed 
into street-vendors of empty identities. The new 
historian, the genealogist, will know what to make 
of this masquerade. He will not be too serious to 
enjoy it; on the contrary, he will push the masquer- 
ade to its limit and prepare the great carnival of 
time where masks are constantly reappearing. No 
longer the identification of our faint individuality 
with the solid identities of the past, but our ““unrea- 
lization” through the excessive choice of identities 
— Frederick of Hohenstaufen, Caesar, Jesus, Dio- 
nysus, and possibly Zarathustra. Taking up these 
masks, revitalizing the buffoonery of history, we 
adopt an identity whose unreality surpasses that 
of God who started the charade. “‘Perhaps, we can 
discover a realm where originality is again possible 
as parodists of history and buffoons of God.” In 
this, we recognize the parodic double of what the 
second of the Untimely Meditations called ““monu- 
mental history’: a history given to reestablishing 
the high points of historical development and their 
maintenance in a perpetual presence, given to the 
recovery of works, actions, and creations through 
the monogram of their personal essence. But in 
1874, Nietzsche accused this history, one totally 
devoted to veneration, of barring access to the 
actual intensities and creations of life. The parody 
of his last texts serves to emphasize that ‘“‘monu- 
mental history” is itself a parody. Genealogy is 
history in the form of a concerted carnival. 

The second use of history is the systematic dis- 
sociation of identity. This is necessary because this 
rather weak identity, which we attempt to support 
and to unify under a mask, is in itself only a parody: 
it is plural; countless spirits dispute its possession; 
numerous systems intersect and compete. The 
study of history makes one “happy, unlike the 
metaphysicians, to possess in oneself not an immor- 
tal soul but many mortal ones.’*® And in each of 
these souls, history will not discover a forgotten 
identity, eager to be reborn, but a complex system 
of distinct and multiple elements, unable to be 
mastered by the powers of synthesis: “it is a sign 
of superior culture to maintain, in a fully conscious 
way, certain phases of its evolution which lesser 
men pass through without thought. The initial 
result is that we can understand those who resemble 
us as completely determined systems and as repre- 
sentative of diverse cultures, that is to say, as ne- 
cessary and capable of modification. And in return, 
we are able to separate the phases of our own 
evolution and consider them individually.”’*” The 
purpose of history, guided by genealogy, is not to 


discover the roots of our identity but to commit 
itself to its dissipation. It does not seek to define our 
unique threshold of emergence, the homeland to 
which metaphysicians promise a return; it seeks to 
make visible all of those discontinuities that cross 
us. “Antiquarian history,’ according to the Un- 
timely Meditations, pursues opposite goals. It seeks 
the continuities of soil, language, and urban life in 
which our present is rooted and, “by cultivating in 
a delicate manner that which existed for all time, it 
tries to conserve for posterity the conditions under 
which we were born.”** This type of history was 
objected to in the Meditations because it tended to 
block creativity in support of the laws of fidelity. 
Somewhat later — and already in Human, All Too 
Human — Nietzsche reconsiders the task of the 
antiquarian, but with an altogether different em- 
phasis. If genealogy in its own right gives rise to 
questions concerning our native land, native lan- 
guage, or the laws that govern us, its intention is 
to reveal the heterogenous systems which, masked 
by the self, inhibit the formation of any form of 
identity. 

The third use of history is the sacrifice of the 
subject of knowledge. In appearance, or rather, 
according to the mask it bears, historical conscious- 
ness is neutral, devoid of passions, and committed 
solely to truth. But if it examines itself and if, more 
generally, it interrogates the various forms of sci- 
entific consciousness in its history, it finds that all 
these forms and transformations are aspects of the 
will to knowledge: instinct, passion, the inquisitor’s 
devotion, cruel subtlety, and malice. It discovers 
the violence of a position that sides against those 
who are happy in their ignorance, against the ef- 
fective illusions by which humanity protects itself, 
a position that encourages the dangers of research 
and delights in disturbing discoveries.*” The his- 
torical analysis of this rancorous will to knowledge 
reveals that all knowledge rests upon injustice (that 
there is no right, not even in the act of knowing, to 
truth or a foundation for truth) and that the instinct 
for knowledge is malicious (something murderous, 
opposed to the happiness of mankind). Even in the 
greatly expanded form it assumes today, the will to 
knowledge does not achieve a universal truth; man 
is not given an exact and serene mastery of nature. 
On the contrary, it ceaselessly multiplies the risks, 
creates dangers in every area; it breaks down illu- 
sory defences; it dissolves the unity of the subject; it 
releases those elements of itself that are devoted to 
its subversion and destruction. Knowledge does 
not slowly detach itself from its empirical roots, 


the mitral needs from which it arose, to become 
pure speculanion subject only to the demands ot 
reason, its development ts not ted to the constr 
tution and affirmation of a tree subject, rather, it 
creates a progressive enslavement to its instinctive 
violence, Where rehgrons onoe demanded the sac 
rifice of bodies, knowledge now calls for exper 
mentation on ourselves,” calls us to the sacrifice 
of the subject of knowledge “The desire for know- 
ledye has been transformed among us into a passion 
which fears no sacrifice, which fears nothing but rts 
own exunetion. It may be that mankind will even- 
tually perish from this passion for knowledge. Hf not 
through passion, then through weakness, We must 
be prepared to state our choice: do we wish human- 
ity to end tn fire and light or to end on the sands?””*! 
We should now replace the two great problems of 
nineteenth-century philosophy, passed on by 
Fichte and Hegel (the reciprocal basis of truth 
and Itbertv and the possibility of absolute know- 
ledge), with the theme that “to pertsh through 
absolute Knowledge may well form a part of the 
basis of being. 
a erttical procedure, that the will to truth ts limited 
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by the intrinsic finttude of cognition, but that it 
loses all sense of limitations and all clatm to truth in 
ws unavoidable sacrifice of the subject of kKnow- 
ledge. “It may be that there remains one prodigious 
idea which might be made to prevail over every 
other aspiration, which might overcome the most 
victorious: the 1d¢a of humanity sacrtficing self. It 
seems indisputable that if this new constellation 
appeared on the horizon, only the desire for truth, 
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From “‘Truth and 
Power’ 


... The important thing here, I believe, is that 
truth isn’t outside power, or lacking in power: 
contrary to a myth whose history and functions 
would repay further study, truth isn’t the reward 
of free spirits, the child of protracted solitude, nor 
the privilege of those who have succeeded in liber- 
ating themselves. Truth is a thing of this world: it is 
produced only by virtue of multiple forms of con- 
straint. And it induces regular effects of power. 
Each society has its regime of truth, its ‘general 
politics’ of truth: that is, the types of discourse 
which it accepts and makes function as true; the 
mechanisms and instances which enable one to 
distinguish true and false statements, the means 
by which each is sanctioned; the techniques and 
procedures accorded value in the acquisition of 
truth; the status of those who are charged with 
saying what counts as true. 
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In societies like ours, the ‘political economy’ 
of truth is characterised by five important traits. 
“Truth is centred on the form of scientific dis- 
course and the institutions which produce it; it is 
subject to constant economic and political incite- 
ment (the demand for truth, as much for eco- 
nomic production as for political power); it is the 
object, under diverse forms, of immense diffu- 
sion and consumption (circulating through ap- 
paratuses of education and information whose 
extent is relatively broad in the social body, not 
withstanding certain strict limitations); it is pro- 
duced and transmitted under the control, dom- 
inant if not exclusive, of a few great political and 
economic apparatuses (university, army, writing, 
media); lastly, it is the issue of a whole political 
debate and social confrontation (‘ideological 
struggles). 

It seems to me that what must now be taken 
into account in the intellectual is not the ‘bearer 
of universal values’. Rather, it’s the person occu- 
pying a specific position — but whose specificity 
is linked, in a society like ours, to the general 
functioning of an apparatus of truth. In other 
words, the intellectual has a three-fold specifi- 
city: that of his class position (whether as petty- 
bourgeois’ in the service of capitalism or ‘or- 
ganic’ intellectual of the proletariat); that of his 
conditions of life and work, linked to his condi- 
tion as an intellectual (his field of research, his 
place in a laboratory, the political and economic 
demands to which he submits or against which 
he rebels, in the university, the hospital, etc.); 
lastly, the specificity of the politics of truth in 
our societies. And it’s with this last factor that his 
position can take on a general significance and 
that his local, specific struggle can have effects 
and implications which are not simply profes- 
sional or sectoral. The intellectual can operate 
and struggle at the general level of that regime of 
truth which is so essential to the structure and 
functioning of our society. There is a battle ‘for 
truth’, or at least ‘around truth’ — it being under- 
stood once again that by truth I do not mean ‘the 
ensemble of truths which are to be discovered 
and accepted’, but rather ‘the ensemble of rules 
according to which the true and the false are 
separated and specific effects of power attached 
to the true’, it being understood also that it’s not 
a matter of a battle ‘on behalf’ of the truth, but of 


' The “little bourgeoisie,” a Marxist term for small 


capitalists, civil servants, professionals, etc. 
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a battle about the status of truth and the eco- 
nomic and political role it plays. It is necessary to 
think of the political problems of intellectuals not 
in terms of ‘science’ and ‘ideology’, but in terms 
of ‘truth’ and ‘power’. And thus the question of 
the professionalisation of intellectuals and the 
division between intellectual and manual labour 
can be envisaged in a new way. 

All this must seem very confused and uncer- 


tain. Uncertain indeed, and what I am saying 


here is above all to be taken as a hypothesis. In 
order for it to be a little less confused, however, I 
would like to put forward a few ‘propositions’ — 
not firm assertions, but simply suggestions to be 
further tested and evaluated. 

‘Truth’ is to be understood as a system of 
ordered procedures for the production, regula- 
tion, distribution, circulation and operation of 
Statements. 

‘Truth’ is linked in a circular relation with 
systems of power which produce and sustain it, 
and to effects of power which it induces and 
which extend it. A regime of truth. 

This regime is not merely ideological or 
superstructural; it was a condition of the forma- 
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tion and development of capitaliem. And it's this 
same regime which, subject to certain modifica- 
tions, operates in the socialist countries (1 leave 
open here the question of China, about which I 
know little). 

The essential political problem for the intel- 
lectual is not to criticise the ideological contents 
supposedly linked to science, or to ensure that 
his own scientific practice is accompanied by a 
correct ideology, but that of ascertaining the 
possibility of constituting a new politics of 
truth. The problem is not changing people's 
consciousnesses — or what's in their heads — but 
the political, economic, institutional regime of 
the production of truth. 

It’s not a matter of emancipating truth from 
every system of power (which would be a chi- 
mera, for truth is already power) but of detaching 
the power of truth from the forms of hegemony, 
social, economic and cultural, within which it 
operates at the present time. 

The political question, to sum up, is not error, 
illusion, alienated consciousness or ideology; 
it is truth itself. Hence the importance of 
Nietzsche. 


‘“The Sex Which ts Not One’”’ 


Luce Irigaray 


Luce Irigaray (1930- ) is a key figure in French 
feminist thought, which has integrated feminism, 
postmodern theories of signs, and psychoanaly- 
sis. Expelled from the Paris psychoanalytic as- 
sociation and the University of Paris after 
publication of her book, Speculum of the Other 
Woman (1974), she continued to work as apractis- 
ing psychoanalyst, and remained associated with 
the Centre Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique. 
She argues in the following 1977 essay that 
female experience, marginalized by traditional 
philosophicalinquiry, registers plurality and differ- 
ence more deeply than does male experience. 
Rather than minimize gender difference Irigaray 
insists on its importance, denying that the cat- 
egories and ideals of the dominant philosophical 
tradition can capture the characteristic experi- 
ence and thought of women. One effect of this 
view is a radical denial of the Enlightenment con- 
ception of universal reason. 


Female sexuality has always been theorized within 
masculine parameters. Thus, the opposition “‘vir- 
i?” clitoral activity/“feminine” vaginal passivity 
which Freud — and many others ~ claims are alter- 
native behaviors or steps in the process of becoming 
a sexually normal woman, seems prescribed more 
by the practice of masculine sexuality than by any- 
thing else. For the clitoris is thought of as a little 
penis which is pleasurable to masturbate, as long as 
the anxiety of castration does not exist (for the little 
boy), while the vagina derives its value from the 
“home” it offers the male penis when the now 


Virile, masculine. 


forbidden hand must find a substitute to take its 
place in giving pleasure. 

According to these theorists, woman’s erogenous 
zones are no more than a clitoris-sex, which cannot 
stand up in comparison with the valued phallic 
organ; or a hole-envelope, a sheath which sur- 
rounds and rubs the penis during coition; a nonsex 
organ or a masculine sex organ turned inside out in 
order to caress itself. 

Woman and her pleasure are not mentioned in 
this conception of the sexual relationship. Her fate 
is one of “lack,” “atrophy” (of her genitals), and 
“penis envy," since the penis is the only recog- 
nized sex organ of any worth. Therefore she tries to 
appropriate it for herself, by all the means at her 
disposal: by her somewhat servile love of the father- 
husband capable of giving it to her; by her desire of 
a penis-child, preferably male; by gaining access to 
those cultural values which are still “by right” 
reserved for males alone and are therefore always 
masculine, etc. Woman lives her desire only as an 
attempt to possess at long last the equivalent of the 

~All of that seems rather foreign to her pleasure 
however, unless she remains within the dominant 
phallic economy. Thus, for example, woman’s 
autoeroticism is very different from man’s. He 


"Freud attributed to girls a disappointment over not 


having a penis. 
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necds an mstrument in order to touch himself his 
hand, woman's genitals, language — And this selt- 
suinmlanon requires a minimum of activity. Bat a 
woman touches herself by and within herself dit 
ectly, without mediation, and before any disune. 
Hon between acuvity and passivity us possible, A 
herself’ constantly without 


woman “touches 


anvone being able to forbid her to do so, for her 
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sex is composed Of two lips which embrace contimu- 


ally. Thus, within herself she ws already two — but 
not divisible into Ones ~— who stimulate each other 
This autocroucism, which she needs in order not 
to risk the disappearance of her pleasure in the sex 
act, 8 interrupted by a violent intrusion: the brutal 
spreading Of these two hps by a violaung penis, If, 
in order to assure an articulation between autocro- 
ndism and heteroeroucism in coon (the encoun- 
ter with the absolute other which always signifies 
death), the vagina must also, but not only, subst- 
tute for the little boy's hand, how can woman's 
autocroucism possibly be perpetuated in the classic 
representauon of sexuality? Wall she not indeed be 
left the impossible choice between defensive vir- 
gimty, fiercely turned back upon itself, or a body 
open tor penetration, which no longer recognizes in 
its “hole” of a sex organ the pleasure of retouching 
itself? The almost exclusive, and ever so anxious, 
attenuion accorded the erection in Occidental sexu- 
ality proves to what extent the tmaginary’ that 
commands it is foreign to everything female. For 
the most part, one finds in Occidental sexuality 
nothing more than imperatives dictated by rivalry 
among males: the “strongest” being the one who 
“gets itup the most,” who has the longest, thickest, 
hardest penis or indeed the one who “pisses the 
farthest” (cf. little boys’ games). These imperatives 
can also be dictated by sado-masochist fantasies, 
which in turn are ordered by the relationship be- 
tween man and mother: his.desireto force open,.to. 
penetrate, to appropriate for himself the mystery of 
the stomach in which he was conceived, the secret 
of bis concepuon, of his “origin.” Desire-need, 
also, once again, to make blood flow in order to 
revive a very ancient ~ intrauterine, undoubtedly, 
but also prehistoric ~ relation to the maternal. 
Woman, in this sexual imaginary, ts only a more 
or less complacent facilitator for the working out of 
man’s fantasies. It is possible, and even certain, that 
she experiences vicarious pleasure there, but this 
pleasure is above all a masochistic prostitution of 


es 


“A concept originally formulated by French psycho- 


analyst Jacques Lacan (1901-81). 
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her beady ro a dere that = ner her own and that 
leaves ber in ber well-known sate of dependency 
Nor knowing what she wants, ready for anvihing, 
even asking for more, if only he will “uake” ber as 
the “object” of Aw pleasure, she will not say what 
Moreover, she does not know 


the wants or mo 


longer knows, what she wants. As Frend adms, 
the beginnings of the sexual lite of the little gerl are 
so “obscure,” so “faded by the vears,”” that one 
would have to dig very deep in order to find, behind 
the traces of this civihzatnon, this history, the vee 
tiges of amore archaic Civilization which could give 
some indication as to what wonin’s sexualrty 1s all 
about. ‘This very ancient civilization undoubted|y 
would not have the same language, the same alpha- 
bet ~ Woman's desire most likely docs not speak the 
same language as man’s desire, and it probably has 
been covered over by the logte that has dominated 
the West since the Greeks 

In this logic, the prevalence of the gaze, diserim- 
inanion of form, and indtvidualization of form 1s 
particularly foreign to female eroucsm. Woman 
finds pleasure more in touch than in sight and her 
entrance into a dominant scopic economy signifies, 
once again, her relegation to passivity: she will be the 
beautiful object. Although her body 1s in this way 
eroncized and solicited to a double movement be- 
tween exhibition and pudie retreat in order to exeite 
the instincts of the “subject,” her sex organ repre- 
sents the horror of having nothing to see. In this 
system of representation and desire, the vagina 18 a 
flaw, a hole in the representation’s scoptophilic ob- 
jective. It was admitted already in Greek statuary 
that this “nothing to be seen” must be excluded, 
rejected, from such a scene of representanion 
Woman’s sexual organs are simply absent from 
this scene: they are masked and her “‘shit’’ 1s sewn up. 

In addition, this sex organ which offers nothing 
to the view has no distincuve form of its own 
Although woman finds pleasure precisely in this 
incompleteness of the form of her sex organ, which 
is Why it retouches itself indefinitely, her pleasure is 
denied by a ctvilizauon that privileges phallo- 
morphism. The value accorded to the only detin- 
able form excludes the form involved in female 
autoeroucism. The one of form, the individual 
sex, proper name, literal meaning — supersedes, by 
spreading apart and dividing, this touching of at 
least tro (lips) which keeps woman in contact with 
herself, although it would be impossible to distin- 
guish exactly what “parts” are touching each other. 

Whence the mystery that she represents in a 
culture that claims to enumerate everything, cipher 
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everything by units, inventory everything by indi- 
vidualities. She is neither one nor two. She cannot, 
strictly speaking, be determined either as one 
person or as two. She renders any definition inad- 
equate. Moreover she has no ‘‘proper” name. And 
her sex organ, which is not a sex organ, 1s counted 
as no sex organ. It is the negative, the opposite, the 
reverse, the counterpart, of the only visible and 
morphologically designatable sex organ (even if it 
does pose a few problems in its passage from 
erection to detumescence): the penis=-. 

But woman holds the secret of the ‘‘thickness”’ of 
this ‘‘form,”’ its many-layered volume, its metamor- 
phosis from smaller to larger and vice versa, and 
even the intervals at which this change takes place. 
Without even knowing 1t. When she is asked to 
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maintain, to revive, man’s desire, what this means 
in terms of the value of her own desire is neglected. 
Moreover, she is not aware of her desire, at least not 


explicitly. But the force and continuity of her desire. 


are capable of nurturing all the ‘‘feminine”’ mas- 
querades that are expected of her for a long time. 

It is true that she still has the child, with whom 
her appetite for touching, for contact, is given free 
reign, unless this appetite is already lost, or alien- 
ated by the taboo placed upon touching in a largely 
obsessional civilization. In her relation to the child 
she finds compensatory pleasure for the frustra- 
tions she encounters all too often in sexual relations 
proper. Thus maternity supplants the deficiencies 
of repressed female sexuality. Is it possible that man 
and woman no longer even caress each other except 
indirectly through the mediation between them 
represented by the child? Preferably male. Man, 
identified with his son, rediscovers the pleasure of 
maternal coddling; woman retouches herself in 
fondling that part of her body: her baby-penis- 
clitoris. 

What that entails for the amorous trio has been 
clearly spelled out. The Oedipal interdict seems, 
however, a rather artificial and imprecise law — even 
though it is the very means of perpetuating the 
authoritarian discourse of fathers — when it is de- 
creed in a culture where sexual relations are im- 
practicable, since the desire of man and_the desire 
of woman are so foreign to each other. Each of them 
is forced to search for some common meeting 
ground by indirect means: either an archaic, sens- 
ory relation to the mother’s body, or a current, 
active or passive prolongation of the law of the 
father. Their attempts are characterized by regres- 
sive emotional behavior and the exchange of words 
so far from the realm of the sexual that they are 


completely exiled from it. ‘‘Mother” and ‘‘father”’ 
dominate the couple’s functioning, but only as 
social roles. The division of labor prevents them 
from making love. They produce or reproduce. Not 
knowing too well how to use their leisure. If indeed 
they have any, if moreover they want to have any 
leisure. For what can be done with leisure? What 
substitute for amorous invention can be created? 

We could go on and on — but perhaps we should 
return to the repressed female imaginary? Thus 
woman does not have a sex. She has at least two 
of them, but they cannot be identified as ones. 
Indeed she has many more of them than that. Her 
sexuality, always at least double, is in fact plural. 
Plural as culture now wishes to be plural? Plural as 
the manner in which current texts are written, with 
very little knowledge of the censorship from which 
they arise? Indeed, woman’s pleasure does not have 
to choose between clitoral activity and vaginal pas- 
sivity, for example. The pleasure of the vaginal 
caress does not have to substitute itself for the 
pleasure of the clitoral caress. Both contribute irre- 
placeably to woman’s pleasure but they are only 
two caresses among many to do so. Caressing the 
breasts, touching the vulva, opening the lips, gently 
stroking the posterior wall of the vagina, lightly 
massaging the cervix, etc., evoke a few of the most 
specifically female pleasures. They remain rather 
unfamiliar pleasures in the sexual difference as it 1s 
currently imagined, or rather as it is currently 
ignored: the other sex being only the indispensable 
complement of the only sex. 

But woman has sex organs just about everywhere. 
She experiences pleasure almost everywhere. Even 
without speaking of the hysterization of her entire 
body, one can say that the geography of her pleas- 
ure is much more diversified, more multiple in its 
differences, more complex, more subtle, than is 
imagined — in an imaginary centered a bit too 
much on one and the same. 

‘‘She” is indefinitely other in herself. That 1s 
undoubtedly the reason she is called temperamen- 
tal, incomprehensible, perturbed, capricious — not 
to mention her language in which ‘“‘she”’ goes off in 
all directions and in which “‘he”’ is unable to discern 
the coherence of any meaning. Contradictory words 
seem a little crazy to the logic of reason, and inaud- 
ible for him who listens with ready-made grids, a 
code prepared in advance. In her statements — at 
least when she dares to speak out — woman retouches 
herself constantly. She just barely separates from 
herself some chatter, an exclamation, a half-secret, a 
sentence left in suspense — When she returns to it, it 


is only to set Out again trom another peont of pleas- 
ure or pain, One must listen to her ditter 


order to hear an “other meant his constantly 


tn the proc esi af meavin itself, al the mame tone cease 
A I a ee 


lessly embrac ing words aned yer seen them all t an 


she means. Morcover, her statements are never 
idenncal to anything. Vheir distinguishing feature 
18 One of Contguty, They touch (upon), And when 
they wander too far from this nearness, she stops and 
begins again from “zero”: her body-sex organ 


luis therefore useless to trap women into gIVINg 


an exact definition of what they mean, to make them 


repeat (themselves) so the meaning will be clear. 

vey are already elsewhere than in this discursive 
machinery where vou claim to take them by sur- 
prise. Whey have turned back within themselves, 
which does not mean the same thing as ‘within 
yourself.” 


iority that you do and which perhaps you mis- 


They do not experience the same inter- 


takenly presume they share. “Within themselves” 
means im the privacy of this silent, multiple, diffuse 
tact. If vou ask them insistently what they are think- 
ing about, they can only reply: nothing. Everything. 
Thus they desire at the same time nothing and 
everything. It 1s always more and other than this one 
~ of sex, for example — that you give them, that you 
attribute to them and which ts often interpreted, 
and feared, as a sort of insatiable hunger, a voracity 
which will engulf you enurely. While in fact it is 
really a question of another economy which diverts 
the linearity of a project, undermines the target- 
object of a desire, explodes the polarization of 
desire on only one pleasure, and disconcerts fidelity 
to only one discourse — 
Must the mulupl i 
wus [De 
anguage be understood as the fragmentary, scat- 


tered remains of a raped 01 Or denied sexuality? > This is 
not an easy question to answer. The rejection, the 
exclusion of a female imaginary undoubtedly places 
woman in a position where she can experience 
herself only fragmentarily as waste or as excess in 
the little structured margins of a dominant ideol- 
ogy, this mirror entrusted by the (masculine) “sub- 
ject” with the task of reflecting and redoubling 
himself. The role of “femininity”? is prescribed 
moreover by this masculine specula(riza)uon and 
corresponds only slightly to woman’s desire, which 
is recuperated only secretly, in hiding, and in a 
disturbing and unpardonable manner. 

But if the female imaginary happened to unfold, 
if it happened to come into play other than as 
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pieces, scraps, deprived of their assemblage, 
would it present self for all that as @ universe? 
Would it indeed be volume rather than surtace? No 
Lniexs female imaginary m mken to mean, once 
again, the prerogative of the maternal over the 
female. This maternal would be phallic in nature 
however, closed in upon the jealous possession of 
its Valuable product, and competing with man in hes 
esteem for surplus. In this race for power, woman 
loses the uniqneness of her pleasure. By drminish- 
ing herself in volume, she renounces the pleasure 
derived from the nonsuture of her lips: she 1s a 
mother certainly, but she is a virgin mother, Myth- 
ology long ago assigned this role to her m which she 
18 allowed a certain social power as long as she ts 
reduced, with her own complicity, to sexual impo- 
tence 

Thus a_wonian’s (re) sliscovery_of herself can 
only signify the possibility of not sacmficing ans 
of her_pleasures.to another, of notidenufying with 
anvone in particular, of never being simply one. It 
Is a sort of untVerse in expansion for which no hinuts 
could be fixed and which, for all that, would not be 
incoherency. Nor would it be the polymorphic 
perversion of the infant during which rts erogenous 
zones await their consolidation under the primacy 
of the phallus. 

Woman would always remain multiple, but she 
would be protected from dispersion because the 
other is a part of her, and 1s autoeroucally familiar 
to her. That does not mean that she would appro- 
priate the other for herself, that she would make it 
her property. Property and propriety are undoubt- 
edly rather foreign to all that is female. At least 
sexually. Nearness, however, 18 not foreign to 
woman, a nearness so close that any identification 
of one or the other, and therefore any form of 
property, is impossible. Woman enjoys a closeness 
with the other that 18 so near she cannot possess tf, any 
more than she can possess herself. She constantly 
trades herself tor the other without any possible 
identification of either one of them. Woman’s 
pleasure, which grows indefinitely from its passage 
in/through the other, poses a problem tor any 
current economy in that all computations that at- 
tempt to account for woman’s incalculable pleasure 
are irremediably destined to fail. 

However, in order for woman to arrive at the 
point where she can enjoy her pleasure as a woman, 
a long detour by the analysis of the various systems 
of oppression which affect her is certainly neces- 
sary. By claiming to resort to pleasure alone as the 
solution to her problem, she runs the risk of miss- 
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ing the reconsideration of a social practice upon 
which Aer pleasure depends. 

For woman is traditionally use-value for man, 
exchange-value among men.’ Merchandise, then. 
This makes her the guardian of matter whose price 
will be determined by “subjects”: workers, trades- 
men, consumers, according to the standard of their 
work and their need-desire. Women are marked 
phallically by their fathers, husbands, procurers. 
This stamp(ing) determines their value in sexual 
commerce. Woman is never anything more than the 
scene of more or less rival exchange between two 
men, even when they are competing for the posses- 
sion of mother-earth. 

How can this object of transaction assert a right 
to pleasure without extricating itself from the 
established commercial system? How can this mer= 


chandise relate to other Pe en bean 


other than with aggressive jealousy? How can raw 


materials possess themselves without provoking 
in the consumer fear of the disappearance of his 
nourishing soil? How can this exchange in nothing- 
ness that can be defined in “proper” terms of 
woman’s desire not seem to be pure enticement, 
folly, all too quickly covered over by a more sens- 
ible discourse and an apparently more tangible 
system of values? 

A woman’s evolution, however radical it might 
seek to be, would not suffice then to liberate 
woman’s desire. Neither political theory nor polit- 
ical practice have yet resolved nor sufficiently taken 
into account this historical problem, although 
Marxism has announced its importance. But 
women are not, strictly speaking, a class and their 
dispersion in several classes makes their political 
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Irigaray is employing the Marxist distinction between 
value for actual use and value as exchangeable commodity. 
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struggle complex and their demands sometimes 
contradictory. 

Their underdeveloped condition stemming from 
their submission by/to a culture which oppresses 
them, uses them, cashes in on them, still remains. 


Women reap_no advantage from this_ situation 


except that of their quasimonopoly of masochistic 
pleasure, housework, and reproduction. The power 
of slaves? If is considerable since the miaster 1s not 

ee 
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necessarily we leasure. 


Therefore, the inversion of the relationship, espe- 
cially in_sex 
enviable objective. 
But if women are to preserve their auto- 
eroticism, their homo-sexuality, and let it flourish, 
would not the renunciation of heterosexual pleas- 
ure simply be another form of this amputation of 
power that is traditionally associated with women? 


: in matters of 


Would this renunciation not be a new incarcer- 
ation, a new cloister that women would willingly 
build? Let women tacitly go on strike, avoid men 
long enough to learn to defend their desire notably 
by their speech, let them discover the love of other 
women protected from that imperious choice of 
men which puts them in a position of rival goods, 
let them forge a social status which demands recog- 


nition, let them earn their living in order to leave 


behind their condition of prostitute — These are 
certainly indispensable steps in their effort to 
escape their proletarization on the trade market. 
But, if their goal is to reverse the existing order — 
even if that were possible — history would simply 
repeat itself and return to phallocratism, where 


= 


neither women’s sex, their imaginary, nor their 


language can exist. 


-, does not seem to be an 
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Professor of philosophy, Jean-Francois Lyotard 
(1926-98) published the most famous philo- 
sophical formulation of postmodernism in 1979. 
His short book, actually a report to the Province of 
Quebec's Conseil des Universities, defines post- 
modernism as “incredulity regarding metanarra- 
tives,” grand stories about the world and the place 
of inquiry init. Lyotard claims that in the postmod- 
ern era our social “language games’ — borrowing 
Wittgenstein’s term — no longer require metanar- 
ratives to justify the utterances made in them. 
Simply put, postmodern culture no ionger needs 
any form of jegitimation beyond expediency or 
“performativity. Lyotard analyzes the production 
of Knowledge by science, as well as the discourse 
of everyday social life, in terms of discontinuity, 
plurality, and “paralogy” (logically unjustified con- 
clusions). The modernist notions of justification, 
system, proof, and the unity of science no ionger 
hold. 


The object of this study is the condiu 
ledge in the most highly developed societies. | have 
decided to use the word postmodern t0 dcscribe that 
condition. The word 1s in current use on the 
American continent among sociologists and critics; 
it designates the state of our culture following the 
transformations which, since the end of the nine- 
teenth century, have altered the game rules for 
science, literature, and the arts. The present study 
will place these transformations in the context of 
the crisis of narratives. 

Science has always been in conflict with narra- 
tives. Judged by the yardstick of science, the major- 
ity of them prove to be fables. But to the extent that 
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science does not restrict itself to stanng useful re- 
gularities and seeks the truth, it 1s obliged to legit- 


imate the rules of its own game. It then produces a 


discourse of legitimation with respect to ts Own 
status, a discourse called philosophy. Lowy use the 
term modern to designate any science that legitim- 
ates itself with reference to a metadiscourse of this 


———————K——— 
kind making an exphcit appeal to some grand _nar- 
rative, such as the dialectics ofS Writ, the hermcn- 


euucs of meaning, the emancipation of the rational 


or working subject, or the creation of wealth. For 
example, the rule of consensus between the sender 
and addressee of a statement with truth-value 1s 
deemed acceptable if it 1s cast in terms of a possible 
unanimity between rational minds: this 1s the E.n- 
lightenment narrative, in which the hero of know- 
ledge works toward a good ethico-political end 


universal peace. As can be seen from this example, if 


a metanarrative implying a philosophy of history 1s 
used to legitimate knowledge, questions are raised 
concerning the validity of the insutuuons governing 
the social bond: these must be legitimated as well. 
Thus justice is consigned to the grand narrative in 
the same way as truth. 


These grand narratives are what Lyotard calls “meta- 
narratives,” philosophical stones which legitimate all 
other discourse 


Jean-Francois Lyotard, Introduction (pp. xxiii-xxv), 
Sections 9-11 (pp. 31-47), and Section 14 
(pp. 64-7) from The Postmodern Condition: A Report 
on Knowledge (trans. Geoff Bennington and Brian 
Massumi). Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1984. 
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Simplifying to the extreme, I define postmodern as 


ineredulity toward metanarratives. This incredulity 
is undoubtedly a product of progress in the sciences: 
but that progress in turn presupposes it. To the 
obsolescence of the metanarrative apparatus of le- 
gitimation corresponds, most notably, the crisis of 
metaphysical philosophy and of the university insti- 
tution which in the past relied on it. The narrative 
function is losing its functors, its great hero, its great 
dangers, its great voyages, its great goal. It is being 
dispersed in clouds of narrative language elements — 
narrative, but also denotative, prescriptive, descrip- 
tive, and so on. Conveyed within each cloud are 
pragmatic valencies specific to its kind. Each of us 
lives at the intersection of many of these. However, 
we do not necessarily establish stable language 
combinations, and the properties of the ones we do 
establish are not necessarily communicable. 

Thus the society of the future falls less within the 
province of a Newtonian anthropology (such as 
stucturalism or systems theory) than a pragmatics 
of language particles. There are many different 
language games — a heterogeneity of elements. 
They only give rise to institutions in patches — 
local determinism. 

The decision makers, however, attempt to 
manage these clouds of sociality according to 
input/output matrices, following a logic which im- 
plies that their elements are commensurable and 
that the whole is determinable. They allocate our 
lives for the growth of power. In matters of social 
justice and of scientific truth alike, the legitimation 
of that power is based on its optimizing the system’s 
performance — efficiency. The application of this 
criterion to all of our games necessarily entails a 
certain level of terror, whether soft or hard: be 
operational (that is, commensurable) or disappear. 

The logic of maximum performance is no doubt 
inconsistent in many ways, particularly with re- 
spect to contradiction in the socio-economic field: 
it demands both less work (to lower production 
costs) and more (to lessen the social burden of the 
idle population). But our incredulity is now such 
that we no longer expect salvation to rise from these 
inconsistencies, as did Marx. 

Stull, the postmodern condition is as much a 
stranger to disenchantment as it is to the blind 
positivity of delegitimation. Where, after the meta- 
narratives, can legitimacy reside? The operativity 
criterion is technological; it has no relevance for 
judging what is true or just. Is legitimacy to be 
found in consensus obtained through discussion, 
as Jiirgen Habermas thinks? Such consensus does 


violence to the heterogeneity of language games. 
And invention is always born of dissension. Post- 


modern knowledge is not simply a tool of the au- 


thorities; it refines our sensitivity to differences and 
a tS ee 


reinforces our ability to tolerate the incommensur- 


able. Its principle is not the expert’s homology, but 
—— = 


the inventor’s paralogy. 

Here is the question: is a legitimation of the 
social bond, a just society, feasible in terms of a 
paradox analogous to that of scientific activity? 
What would such a paradox be? ... 


Narratives of the Legitimation of 
Knowledge 


We shall examine two major versions of the narra- 
tive of legitimation. One is more political, the other 
more philosophical; both are of great importance in 
modern history, in particular in the history of 
knowledge and its institutions. 

The subject of the first of these versions is 
humanity as the hero of liberty. All peoples have a 
right to science. If the social subject is not already 
the subject of scientific knowledge, it is because that 
has been forbidden by priests and tyrants. The right 
to science must be reconquered. It is understand- 
able that this narrative would be directed more 
toward a politics of primary education, rather than 
of universities and high schools.’ The educational 
policy of the French Third Republic" powerfully 
illustrates these presuppositions. 

It seems that this narrative finds it necessary to 
de-emphasize higher education. Accordingly, the 
measures adopted by Napoleon regarding higher 
education are generally considered to have been 
motivated by the desire to produce the adminis- 
trative and professional skills necessary for the sta- 
bility of the State.? This overlooks the fact that in 
the context of the narrative of freedom, the State 
receives its legitimacy not from itself but from the 
people. So even if imperial politics designated the 
institutions of higher education as a_ breeding 
ground for the officers of the State and secondarily, 
for the managers of civil society, it did so because 
the nation as a whole was supposed to win its 
freedom through the spread of new domains of 
knowledge to the population, a process to be 
effected through agencies and professions within 
which those cadres would fulfill their functions. 
The same reasoning is a fortiori valid for the foun- 
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danon of property serentifie institutions. Phe Sratre 
resorts to the narrative of trecdom every ume it 
assumes direct control over the training of the 
“people,” under the name of the “nation,” im 
order to point them down the path of progress , 

With the second narranve of legitimatnon, the 
relanon berween sence, the nation, and the State 
develops quite ditterently. It tirst appears with the 
founding, between 1807 and IS10, of the UL niver- 
sity of Berlin,’ whose influence on the organization 
of higher education m the voung countries of the 
world was to be considerable in the nmeteenth and 
twenneth centuries 

At the ume of the University’s creanon, the 
Prussian ministry had betore it a project conceived 
by Fichte and counterproposals by Schlerermacher 
Wilhelm von Humboldt had to decide the matter 
and came down on the side of Schleiermacher's 
more “hberal” opuon.™” 

Reading Humboldt's report, one may be tempted 
to reduce his entire approach to the poles of 
the sciennfic imstitunon to the famous dictum: 
“Science for its Own sake.” But this would be to 
[misunderstand] the ultimate aim of his policies, 
which 1s guided by the principle of legitimation we 
are discussing and 1s very close to the one Schleier- 
miacher clucidates in a more thorough tashion. 

Humboldt indeed declare that 
obeys its own rules, that the scienufic institution 
“hives and continually renews itself on its own, with 


does science 


no constraint or determined goal whatsoever.” But 
he adds that the University should orient its con- 
stituent clement, science, to “the spiritual and 
moral training of the nation.”” How can this Bi/- 
dung-effect result from the disinterested pursuit of 
learning? Are not the State, the nation, the whole of 
humanity indifferent to knowledge for its own 
sake? What interests them, as Humboldt admits, 
is not learning, but “character and action.” 

The minister's adviser thus faces a major con- 
flict, in some ways reminiscent of the split intro- 
duced by the Kantian critique between knowing 
and willing: it is a conflict between a language 
game made of denotations answerable only to the 
criterion of truth, and a language game governing 
ethical, social, and political practice that necessarily 
involves decisions and obligations, in other words, 
utterances expected to be just rather than true and 


“Three German intellectuals: philosopher Johann 


Gottheb Fichte; theologian Friedrich Schleiermacher 
(1768-1834), and philosopher and linguist Wilhelm von 
Humboldt (1767-1835). 
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which m the final analver be ourde the veal of 
screntiiic knowledge 

However, the unrficanon of these two sets of 
discourse i indispensable to ihe Bildwag auned tor 
by Humboldt's proyect, which consmts not anly m 
the a milon Gt learnmg by madrviduale, but alee 
m the traning of a tully legeumared subject of 
knowledge and socmety. Tlumbeldt theretore in- 
vokes a Spirit (what Fichte calls Late), antnared 
by three ambitions, or betrer, by a smile, threetold 
aspiranion: “that of denving everythmg from an 
original principle” (corresponding to screntific ac- 
tivity), “that of relaung everything to an ideal” 
(governing cthical and socal practice), and “that 
of unifying this principle and this ideal in a single 
Idea” (ensuring that the s@entitic search for true 
causes always coincides with the pursuit of just 
ends in moral and polineal life). This ultinvate 
synthesis consututes the legitimate subject 

Humboldt adds in passing that this triple aspir- 
ation naturally inheres in the “intellectual character 
of the German nation.””” This 1s a concession, but a 
discreet one, to the other narrative, to the idea that 
the subject of Knowledge 1s the people. But in truth 
this idea is quite distant from the narrative ot the 
legiumation of knowledge advanced by German 
idealism. ‘Vhe suspicion that men lke Schlererma- 
cher, Humboldt, and even Hegel harbor towards 
the State is an indicanon of this. If Schlerermacher 
fears the narrow nationalism, protectionism, util- 
tarianism, and positivism that guide the public 
authorities in matters of science, it 18 because the 
principle of science does not reside in those author- 
ines, even indirectly. Phe subject of Knowledge 1s 
not the people, but the speculative spirit. Ht 1s not 
embodied, as in France after the Revolution, in a 
State, but in a System. Phe language game of 
legitimation ts not state-polincal, but philosophical 

The great function to be fulfilled by the univer- 
sitics 18 to “lay open the whole body of learning and 
expound both the principles and the foundations of 
all Knowledge.” For “there 1s no creative screnntic 
capacity without the speculanve spirit.” “Specu- 
lation” 1s here the name given the discourse on the 
legiumation of scientific discourse. Schools are 
functional; the University 18 Speculative, that 1s to 
say, philosophical.” Philosophy must restore unity 
to learning, which has been scattered into separate 
sciences in laboratories and in preuniversity ¢duca- 
tion; it. can only achieve this ina language game that 
links the sciences together as moments in the be- 
coming of spirit, in other words, which links them 
in a rational narration, or rather metanarration. 
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Hegel’s Encyclopedia (1817-27) attempts to realize 
this project of totalization, which was already 
present in Fichte and Schelling in the form of the 
idea of the System. 

It is here, in the mechanism of developing a Life 
that is simultaneously Subject, that we see a return 
of narrative knowledge. There is a universal “‘his- 
tory” of spirit, spirit is “life,” and “‘life”’ is its own 
self-presentation and formulation in the ordered 
knowledge of all of its forms contained in the 
empirical sciences. The encyclopedia of German 
idealism is the narration of the “‘(hi)story”’ of this 
life-subject. But what it produces is a metanarrative, 
for the story’s narrator must not be a people mired 
in the particular positivity of its traditional know- 
ledge, nor even scientists taken as a whole, since 
they are sequestered in professional frameworks 
corresponding to their respective specialities. 

The narrator must be a metasubject in the pro- 
cess of formulating both the legitimacy of the dis- 
courses of the empirical sciences and that of the 
direct institutions of popular cultures. This meta- 
subject, in giving voice to their common 
grounding, realizes their implicit goal. It inhabits 
the speculative University. Positive science and the 
people are only crude versions of it. The only valid 
way for the nation-state itself to bring the people to 
expression is through the mediation of speculative 
knowledge. 

It has been necessary to elucidate the philosophy 
that legitimated the foundation of the University of 
Berlin and was meant to be the motor both of its 
development and the development of contempor- 
ary knowledge. As | have said, many countries in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries adopted this 
university organization as a model for the founda- 
tion or reform of their own system of higher educa- 
tion, beginning with the United States.’ But above 
all, this philosophy — which is far from dead, espe- 
cially in university circles’° — offers a particularly 
vivid representation of one solution to the problem 
of the legitimacy of knowledge. 

Research and the spread of learning are not jus- 
tified by invoking a principle of usefulness. The 
idea is not at all that science should serve the 
interests of the State and/or civil society. The 
humanist principle that humanity rises up in dig- 
nity and freedom through knowledge is left by the 
wayside. German idealism has recourse to a meta- 
principle that simultaneously grounds the develop- 
ment of learning, of society, and of the State in the 
realization of the “‘life’’ of a Subject, called ‘‘divine 
Life” by Fichte and “Life of the spirit” by Hegel. 


In this perspective, knowledge first finds legitimac 
within itself, and it is knowledge that is entitled 
say what the State and what Society are.!! But it cz 
only play this role by changing levels, by ceasing 
be simply the positive knowledge of its refere 
(nature, society, the State, etc.), becoming in ad 
ition to that the knowledge of the knowledge of t! 
referent — that is, by becoming speculative. In tl 
names “Life” and “Spirit,” knowledge names itse 

A noteworthy result of the speculative apparat 
is that all of the discourses of learning about eve 
possible referent are taken up not from the point 
view of their immediate truth-value, but in terms 
the value they acquire by virtue of occupying 
certain place in the itinerary of Spirit or Life — ¢ 
if preferred, a certain position in the Encycloped 
recounted by speculative discourse. That discour 
cites them in the process of expounding f 
itself what it knows, that is, in the process of sel 
exposition. True knowledge, in this perspective, 
always indirect knowledge; it is composed 
reported statements that are incorporated into tl 
metanarrative of a subject that guarantees the 
legitimacy. 

The same thing applies for every variety of di 
course, even if it is not a discourse of learnin 
examples are the discourse of law and that of t! 
State. Contemporary hermeneutic discourse!* 
born of this presupposition, which guarantees th 
there is meaning to know and thus confers legitir 
acy upon history (and especially the history 
learning). Statements are treated as their own aut 
nyms'° and set in motion in a way that is suppost 
to render them mutually engendering: these are t 
rules of speculative language. The University, as 
name indicates, is its exclusive institution. 

But, as I have said, the problem of legitimacy c: 
be solved using the other procedures as well. T’ 
difference between them should be kept in min 
today, with the status of knowledge unbalanced a1 
its speculative unity broken, the first version 
legitimacy is gaining new vigor. 

According to this version, knowledge finds | 
validity not within itself, not in a subject that d 
velops by actualizing its learning possibilities, b 
in a practical subject — humanity. The principle 
the movement animating the people is not the sel 
legitimation of knowledge, but the self-groundi 
of freedom or, if preferred, its self-managemer 
The subject is concrete, or supposedly so, and 1 
epic is the story of its emancipation from ever 
thing that prevents it from governing itself. It 
assumed that the laws it makes for itself are just, n 


because they conform to some outside nature, but 
because the legislators are, constinunenally, the very 
qaiuzens who are subjcet to the laws. Asa result, the 
legistator’s wall ~ the desire that the laws be just 
will always coincide with the will ot the cinzen, who 
desires the law and will therefore obey at 

Clearly, this mode of legiumanon through the 
autonomy of the will'’ gives pnority to a totally 
different language game, which Kant called un- 
perative and is known today as prescriptive, Phe 
important thing is not, or not only, to legiumate 
denotative utterances pertaining to the truth, such 
as ** he earth revolves around the sun,” but rather 
tO legitimate presenptve utterances pertaming to 
justice, such as “Carthage must be destroyed” or 
“The minimum wage must be set atx dollars.” In 
this context, the only role positive knowledge can 
play 1s to inform the pracucal subject about the 
reahty within which the execution of the prescrip- 
von is to be inscribed. It allows the subject to 
circumsenbe the executable, or what it is possible 
to do. But the executory, what should be done, 1s 
not within the purview of positive knowledge. It 1s 
one thing for an undertaking to be possible and 
another for it to be just. Knowledge is no longer 
the subject, but in the service of the subject: its only 
legitimacy (though it is formidable) is the fact that 
it allows morality to become reality. 

This introduces a relanon of Knowledge to soci- 
ety and the State which ts in principle a relation of 
the means to the end. But scientists must cooperate 
only if they judge that the politics of the State, in 
other words the sum of its prescriptions, 1s just. If 
they feel that the civil society of which they are 
members is badly represented by the State, they 
may reject its prescriptions. This type of legitim- 
auion grants them the authority, as practical human 
beings, to refuse their scholarly support to a polit- 
ical power they judge to be unjust, in other words, 
not grounded in a real autonomy. They can even go 
so far as to use their expertise to demonstrate that 
such autonomy is not in fact realized in society and 
the State. This reintroduces the critical function of 
knowledge. But the fact remains that knowledge 
has no final legitimacy outside of serving the goals 
envisioned by the practical subject, the autonomous 
collectivity.'° 

This distribution of roles in the enterprise of 
legitimation 1s interesting from our point of view 
because it assumes, as against the system-subject 
theory, that there is no possibility that language 
games can be unified or totalized in any metadis- 
course. Quite to the contrary, here the priority 
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accorded prescniptive statements — attered try the 
practical subject ~ renders them mdependem mm 
principle trom the statements of saience, whose 
only remaming tunctien ts to supply this subject 
with informanon 


Two remarks 


1 It would be easy to show that Marvieem has 
wavered between the two models of narrative legrt- 
mation | hawe just deseribed. The Party takes the 
place of the University, the proletariat that of the 
people or of humanity, dialectical nvaterialisin that 
of speculative idealism, etc. Stalinism may be the 
result, with ats speenfie relanonship with the ser 
ences: in Stalinism, the scrvences only frrure as 
citavions from the metanarrative of the march to- 
wards socialism, which 1s the equivalent, of the life 
of the spirit. But on the other hand Marxism can, in 
conformity to the second version, develop imto a 
form of critical knowledge by declaring that social- 
ism 18 nothing other than the constutution of the 
autonomous subject and that the only justificanon 
for the sciences 1s if they give the empirical subject 
(the proletariat) the means to emancipate itself 
from ahenation and repression: this was, brietly, 
the position of the Frankfurt School 

2 The speech Heidegger gave on May 27, 
1933, on becoming rector of the university of Frei 
burg-in-Breisgau,'° can be read as an unfortunate 
episode in the history of legiumation.” Here, 
speculative science has become the quesuioning of 
being. This questioning 1s the “destiny” of the 
German people, dubbed an “histonco-spiritual 
people.” To this subject are owed the three services 
of labor, defense, and knowledge. The University 
guarantees a metaknowledge of the three services, 
that is to say, scrence. Flere, as in idealism, legitim- 
ation is achieved through a metadiscourse called 
science, with ontological pretensions. But here the 
metadiscourse is Quesuoning, not toralizing. And 
the University, the home of this metadiscourse, 
owes its knowledge to a people whose ‘historic 
mission” 1s to bring that metadiscourse to frumtuion 
by working, fighting, and knowing. The calling ot 
this people-subject 1s not to emancipate humanity, 
but to realize its “true world of the spirit,” which is 
“the most profound power of conservauion to be 
found within its forces of earth and blood.” Phis 
insertion of the narrative of race and work into that 
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Heidegger became rector after joining the Nazi Party, 
as was required by law. He openly supported National 
Socialism. 
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of the spirit as a way of legitimating knowledge and 
its institutions is doubly unfortunate: theoretically 
inconsistent, 1t was compelling enough to find dis- 
astrous echoes in the realm of politics. 


Delegitimation 


In contemporary society and culture — postindus- 
trial society, postmodern culture’ — the question of 
the legitimation of knowledge is formulated in dif- 
ferent terms. The grand narrative has lost its cred- 
ibility, regardless of what mode of unification it 
uses, regardless of whether it is a speculative narra- 
tive or a narrative of emancipation. 

The decline of narrative can be seen as an effect 
of the blossoming of techniques and technologies 
since the Second World War, which has shifted 
emphasis from the ends of action to its means; it 
can also be seen as an effect of the redeployment of 
advanced liberal capitalism after its retreat under 
the protection of Keynesianism during the period 
1930-60, a renewal that has eliminated the com- 
munist alternative and valorized the individual en- 
jovment of goods and services. 

Anytime we go searching for causes in this way 
we are bound to be disappointed. Even if we 
adopted one or the other of these hypotheses, we 
would still have to detail the correlation between 
the tendencies mentioned and the decline of the 
unifying and legitimating power of the grand nar- 
ratives of speculation and emancipation. 

It is, of course, understandable that both capital- 
ist renewal and prosperity and the disorienting 
upsurge of technology would have an impact on 
the status of knowledge. But in order to understand 
how contemporary science could have been suscep- 
tible to those effects long before they took place, we 
must first locate the seeds of ‘“delegitimation’’!® 
and nihilism that were inherent in the grand narra- 
tives of the nineteenth century. 

First of all, the speculative apparatus maintains 
an ambigious relation to knowledge. It shows that 
knowledge is only worthy of that name to the extent 
that it reduplicates itself (‘‘lifts itself up,” hebt sich 
auf, is sublated) by citing its own statements in a 
second-level discourse (autonymy) that functions 
to legitimate them. This is as much as to say that, in 
its immediacy, denotative discourse bearing on a 
certain referent (a living organism, a chemical 
property, a physical phenomenon, etc.) does not 
really know what it thinks it knows. Positive science 
is not a form of knowledge. And speculation feeds 
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on its suppression. The Hegelian speculative na 
rative thus harbors a certain skepticism towa1 
positive learning, as Hegel himself admits.'? 

A science that has not legitimated itself is not 
true science; if the discourse that was meant » 
legitimate it seems to belong to a prescientif 
form of knowledge, like a “‘vulgar’’ narrative, it 
demoted to the lowest rank, that of an ideology | 
instrument of power. And this always happens 
the rules of the science game that discourse d 
nounces as empirical are applied to science itself. 

Take for example the speculative statement: “ 
scientific statement is knowledge if and only if 
can take its place in a universal process of enge 
dering.” The question is: Is this statement knov 
ledge as it itself defines it? Only if it can take 1 
place in a universal process of engendering. Whi 
it can. All it has to do is to presuppose that such 
process exists (the Life of spirit) and that it is itse 
an expression of that process. This presuppositio 
in fact, is indispensable to the speculative langua: 
game. Without it, the language of legitimatic 
would not be legitimate; it would accompany s« 
ence 1n a nosedive into nonsense, at least if we tal 
idealism’s word for it. 

But this presupposition can also be understoc 
in a totally different sense, one which takes us in t] 
direction of postmodern culture: we could say, 
keeping with the perspective we adopted earlie 
that this presupposition defines the set of rules o1 
must accept in order to play the speculative game. 
Such an appraisal assumes first that we accept th 
the “positive” sciences represent the general moc 
of knowledge and second, that we understand th 
language to imply certain formal and axiomat 
presuppositions that it must always make explic 
This is exactly what Nietzsche is doing, thous 
with a different terminology, when he shows th 
‘European nihilism” resulted from the truth r 
quirement of science being turned back again 
itself”! 

There thus arises an idea of perspective that 
not far removed, at least in this respect, from tl 
idea of language games. What we have here is 
process of delegitimation fueled by the demand fi 
legitimation itself. The ‘‘crisis” of scientific knov 
ledge, signs of which have been accumulating sin 
the end of the nineteenth century, is not born of 
chance proliferation of sciences, itself an effect | 
progress in technology and the expansion of capi 
alism. It represents, rather, an internal erosion | 
the legitimacy principle of knowledge. There 
erosion at work inside the speculative game, ar 


by loosening the weave of the enevclopedic net in 
which cach sence was to find its plaee, it eventue 
ally sets them free 

The classical dividing lines between the vanous 
fields of s@vence are thus called into quesnon 
disciplines disappear, overlappings occur at the 
borders between s@ences, and from these new ter- 
ritortes are born. The speculanve hierarchy of 
learning gives way to an mimanent and, as it were, 
“flat network of areas of inquiry, the respective 
fronvers of which are in constant flux. The old 
“taculnes” splinter into institutes and foundanons 
of all kinds, and the universitres lose their function 
of speculative legiumanon. Stripped of the respon- 
sibility for research (which was sufled by the specu- 
lative narranve), they limit themselves to the 
transnussion of what is judged to be established 
knowledge, and through didactics they guarantee 
the repheation of teachers rather than the produc- 
ion of researchers. ‘This is the state in which 
Nietzsche finds and condemns them.” 

The potential for erosion intrinsic to the other 
legitrmatton procedure, the emancipation appar- 
atus flowing trom the “fufklarung,’ ts no less exten- 
stve than the one at work within speculative 
discourse. But it touches a different aspect. Its 
distinguishing characteristic 1s that it grounds the 
legttimation of science and truth in the autonomy of 
interlocutors involved tn ethical, social, and poltt- 
cal praxis. As we have seen, there are immediate 
problems with this form of legitimation: the differ- 
ence between a denotative statement with cognitive 
value and a prescriptive statement wth practical 
value ts one of relevance therefore of competence. 
There is nothing to prove that if a statement de- 
scribing a real situation is true, it follows that a 
prescriptive statement based upon tt (the effect of 
which will necessarily be a modification of that 
reality) will be just. 

Take, for example, a closed door. Between “The 
door is closed” and “Open the door” there is no 
relation of consequence as defined in propositional 
logic. The two statements belong to two autono- 
mous sets of rules defining different kinds of rele- 
vanee, and therefore of competence. Here, the 
effect of dividing reason tnto cognitive or theoret- 
ical reason on the one hand, and practical reason on 
the other, is to attack the legitimacy of the discourse 
of science. Not directly, but indirectly, by revealing 
that it is a language game with its own rules (of 
which the a prior: conditions of knowledge in Kant 
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provide a firet ghimpse) and that it has neo epectal 
calling to supervise the game of pratis (nor the 
game of vesthencs, for tha: matter) The game of 
sjence 18 thus put on a par with the others 

If this “delegiimation” m= pursued in the 
shehtest and if ts scope ws widened (as Wittgensien 
does m his own wav, and thinkers euch as Martwn 
Buber and Emmannel levinas m thers) the road 
is then Open for an important current Gt postmod- 
ernity: scrence plays its own game; it ts incapable ot 
legiumating the other language games. [he game of 
prescription, tor example, escapes it. But above all 
tt 8 incapable of legitimating itself, as speculation 
assumed it could 

The social subject itself seems to dissolve in this 
disseminanon of language games. The social bond 
18 linguistic, but 1s not woven with a single thread 
It is a tabric tormed by the intersection of at least 
two (and in reality an indeterminate number) of 
language games, obeving different rules. Wittgen- 
stein writes: “Our language can be seen us an an- 
crent city: a maze of little streets and Squares, of old 
and new houses, and of houses with additions from 
various periods, and this surrounded by a multi- 
tude of new boroughs with straight regular streets 
and uniform houses.”?* And to drive home that the 
principle of unitotality — or synthesis under the 
authority of a metadiscourse of Knowledge — 1s 
inapplicable, he subjects the “town” of language 
to the old sorttes paradox by asking: “how many 
houses or streets does it take before a town begins to 
be a town??? 

New languages are added to the old ones, 
forming suburbs of the old town: ‘the svmbolism 
of chemustry and the notation of the infinitesimal 
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calculus. Phirtv-five vears later we can add to 
the list: machine languages, the matrices of game 
theory, new svstems of musical notation, systems of 
notanon for nondenotative forms of logic (temporal 
logies, deontic logics, modal logics), the language of 
the genetic code, graphs of phonological structures, 
and so on. 

We may form a pessimistic impression of this 
splintering: nobody speaks all of those languages, 
they have no universal metalanguage, the project of 
the system-subject ts a failure, the goal of emanci- 
pation has nothing to do with science, we are all 
stuck in the positivism of this or that discipline of 
learning, the learned scholars have turned into sei- 
enusts, the diminished tasks of research have 
become compartmentalized and no one can master 
them all.?’ Speculative or humanistic philosophy is 
forced to relinquish its legitimation duties,” which 
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explains why philosophy is facing a crisis wherever 
it persists in arrogating such functions and 1s re- 
duced to the study of systems of logic or the history 
of ideas where it has been realistic enough to sur- 
render them. 

Turn-of-the-century Vienna was weaned on this 
pessimism: not just artists such as Musil, Kraus, 
Hofmannsthal, Loos, Schonberg, and Broch, but 
also the philosophers Mach and Wittgenstein.*” 
They carried awareness of and theoretical and art- 
istic responsibility for delegitimation as far as it 
could be taken. We can say today that the mourning 
process has been completed. There is no need to 
start all over again. Wittgenstein’s strength is that 
he did not opt for the positivism that was being 
developed by the Vienna Circle,*! but outlined in 
his investigation of language games a kind of legit- 
imation not based on performativity. That 1s what 
the postmodern world is all about. Most people 
have lost the nostalgia for the lost narrative. It in 
no way follows that they are reduced to barbarity. 
What saves them from it is their knowledge that 
legitimation can only spring from their own lin- 
guistic practice and communicational interaction. 
Science “‘smiling into its beard” at every other 
belief has taught them the harsh austerity of real- 
ism.” 


Research and Its Legitimation through 
Performativity 


Let us return to science and begin by examining the 
pragmatics of research. Its essential mechanisms 
are presently undergoing two important changes: 
a multiplication in methods of argumentation and a 
rising complexity level in the process of establish- 
ing proof. 

Aristotle, Descartes, and John Stuart Mill, 
among others, attempted to lay down the rules 
governing how a denotative utterance can obtain 
its addressee’s assent.** Scientific research sets no 
great store by these methods. As already stated, it 
can and does use methods the demonstrative prop- 
erties of which seem to challenge classical reason. 
Bachelard compiled a list of them, and it is already 
incomplete.** 

These languages are not employed haphazardly, 
however. Their use is subject to a condition we 
could call pragmatic: each must formulate its own 
rules and petition the addressee to accept them. To 
satisfy this condition, an axiomatic is defined that 
includes a definition of symbols to be used in the 


proposed language, a description of the form ex- 
pressions in the language must take in order to gain 
acceptance (well-formed expressions), and an enu- 
meration of the operations that may be performed 
on the accepted expressions (axioms in the narrow 
sense).>° 

But how do we know what an axiomatic should, 
or does in fact, contain? The conditions listed above 
are formal conditions. There has to be a metalan- 
guage to determine whether a given language satis- 
fies the formal conditions of an axiomatic; that 
metalanguage is logic. 

At this pointa brief clarification is necessary. The 
alternative between someone who begins by estab- 
lishing an axiomatic and then uses it to produce what 
are defined as acceptable statements, and a scientist 
who begins by establishing and stating facts and 
then tries to discover the axiomatics of the language 
he used in making his statements, is not a logical 
alternative, but only an empirical one. It is certainly 
of great importance for the researcher, and also for 
the philosopher, but in each case the question of the 
validation of statements is the same.°° 

The following question is more pertinent to le- 
gitimation: By what criteria does the logician define 
the properties required of an axiomatic? Is there a 
model for scientific languages? If so, is there just 
one? Is it verifiable? The properties generally re- 
quired of the syntax of a formal system*’ are con- 
sistency (for example, a system inconsistent with 
respect to negation would admit both a proposition 
and its opposite), syntactic completeness (the 
system would lose its consistency if an axiom were 
added to it), decidability (there must be an effective 
procedure for deciding whether a given proposition 
belongs to the system or not), and the independ- 
ence of the axioms in relation to one another. Now 
Godel has effectively established the existence in 
the arithmetic system of a proposition that is nei- 
ther demonstrable nor refutable within that system; 
this entails that the arithmetic system fails to satisfy 
the condition of completeness.°* 

Since it is possible to generalize this situation, it 
must be accepted that all formal systems have in- 
ternal limitations.*” This applies to logic: the meta- 
language it uses to describe an artificial (axiomatic) 
language is “natural” or “everyday” language; that 
language is universal, since all other languages can 
be translated into it, but it is not consistent with 
respect to negation — it allows the formation of 
paradoxes.*” 

This necessitates a reformulation of the question 
of the legitimation of knowledge. When a denota- 


tive statement is declared true, there is a presup- 
position that the axromane system within which it 
is deadable and demonstrable has already been 
formulated, that it ws known to the mterlocurors, 
and that they have accepted thar it ts as tormally 
sanstactory as posstble. This was the spimt in which 
the mathematics of the Bourbaki group" was de- 
veloped " But analogous observations can be made 
for the other sciences: they Owe their status to the 
existence of a hinguage whose rules of tunctioning 
cannot themselves be demonstrated but are the 
object Of a Consensus among experts. ‘These rules, 
or at least some of them, are requests. Phe request 
is. a modality of prescription 

The argumentation required for a) screnufic 
statement to be accepted rs thus subordinated to a 
“first” acceptance (which 1s im fact constantly 


renewed by virtue of the principle of recursion) of 


the rules defining the aowable means of argumen- 
tation. Two noteworthy properties of screnufic 
knowledge result from this: the flexibility of its 
means, that 1s, the plurality of its languages; and 
its Character as a pragmane game — the acceptability 
of the “moves” (new propositions) made in it 
depends on a contract drawn between the partners. 
Another result is that there are two different kinds 
of *‘progress” im knowledge: one corresponds to a 
new move (a new argument) within the established 
rules; the other, to the invention of new rules, in 
other words, a change to a new game. ~ 
Obviously, a major shift in the notion of reason 
accompanies this new arrangement. The principle 
of a universal metalanguage 1s replaced by the 
principle of a plurality of formal and axiomatic 
systems capable of arguing the truth of denotative 
statements, these systems are described by a meta- 
language that is universal but not consistent. What 
used to pass as paradox, and even paralogism, in the 
knowledge of classical and modern science can, in 


certain of these systems, acquire a new force of 


conviction and win the acceptance of the commu- 
nity of experts.** The language game method I have 
followed here can claim a modest place in this 
current of thought. 

The other fundamental aspect of research, the 
production of proot, takes us mm quite a different 
direction. [tis in principle part of an argumentation 
process designed to win acceptance for a new state- 
ment (for example, giving testimony or presenting 
an exhibit in the case of judicial rhetoric). But it 
“ “Nicolas Bourbaki” was the fanciful name of a group 
of French mathematicians in the 1930s. 
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presents a special problem: i116 here that the reter- 
ent (“reality”) is called to the stand and cated on the 
debate berween scientists 

1 have already made the point that the quesmen 
of proot 1 problematical since proot needs to be 
proven. One can begin by publishing a desenproan 
of how the proof was obrained, so other sciepteers 
ean check the result by repeating the same process 
But the fact sull has ro be observed in order to stand 
proven, What constitutes a scientific observatien?’ 
A taet that has been registered by an eye, an ear, a 
sense organ?*’ Senses are deceptive, and their range 
and powers of discrimination are limited. 

This is where technology comes in. l echnical 
devices originated as prosthene aids tor the human 
organs or as physiological Systems whose function rt 
is to receive data or condition the context.“ They 
follow a principle, and it 1s the principle of optimal 
performance: maximizing output (the mformanon 
or modifications obtared) and minimizing input 
(the energy expended in the process) * “‘Technol- 
ogy 1s therefore a game pertaining not to the true, 
the just, or the beautiful, etc., but to effierency: a 
technical “move” 1s “good” when it does better 
and/or expends less energy than another 

This definition of technical competence 1s a late 
development. For a long time inventions came in 
fits and starts, the products of chance research, or 
research as much or more concerned with the arts 
(technar) than with knowledge: the Greeks of the 
Classical period, for example, established no close 
relationship between knowledge and technology.” 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
work of “perspectors” was sulla matter of curosity 
and artistic innovation.”” This was the case untl 
the end of the eighteenth century.”” And it can be 
maintained that even today “wildcat” activines of 
technical invention, sometimes related to rico 
lage," sll go on outside the imperatives of scien- 
tific argumentation.” 

Nonetheless, the need for proof becomes in- 
creasingly strong as the pragmatics of scientific 
knowledge replaces traditional knowledge or know- 
ledge based on revelation. By the end of the Dis- 
course on Method, Descartes 1s already asking tor 
laboratory funds. A new problem appears: devices 
that opumize the performance of the human body 
for the purpose of producing proot require add- 
itional expenditures. No money, no proof — and 
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The rechmque of rhe handyman, who uses whatever 
diverse materials are at hand, suggested for the human 
sciences by Claude Levi-Strauss. 
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that means no verification of statements and no 
truth. ‘The games of scientific language become 
the games of the rich, in which whoever is wealthi- 
est has the best chance of being right. An equation 
between wealth, efficiency, and truth is thus estab- 
lished. 

What happened at the end of the eighteenth 
century, with the first industrial revolution, is that 
the reciprocal of this equation was discovered: no 
technology without wealth, but no wealth without 
technology. A technical apparatus requires an in- 
vestment; but since it optimizes the efficiency of the 
task to which it is applied, it also optimizes the 
surplus-value derived from this improved perform- 
ance. All that is needed is for the surplus-value to be 
realized, in other words, for the product of the task 
performed to be sold. And the system can be sealed 
in the following way: a portion of the sale is 
recycled into a research fund dedicated to further 
performance improvement. It is at this precise 
moment that science becomes a force of production, 
in other words, a moment in the circulation of 
capital. 

It was more the desire for wealth than the desire 
for knowledge that initially forced upon technology 
the imperative of performance improvement and 
product realization. The “organic” connection be- 
tween technology and profit preceded its union 
with science. Technology became important to 
contemporary knowledge only through the medi- 
ation of a generalized spirit of performativity. Even 
today, progress in knowledge is not totally subor- 
dinated to technological investment.” 

Capitalism solves the scientific problem of re- 
search funding in its own way: directly by financing 
research departments in private companies, in 
which demands for performativity and recommer- 
cialization orient research first and foremost toward 
technological “‘applications’’; and indirectly by cre- 
ating private, state, or mixed-sector research foun- 
dations that grant program subsidies to university 
departments, research laboratories, and independ- 
ent research groups with no expectation of an im- 
mediate return on the results of the work — this is 
done on the theory that research must be financed 
at a loss for certain length of time in order to 
increase the probability of its yielding a decisive, 
and therefore highly profitable, innovation.°* 
Nation-states, especially in their Keynesian peri- 


“John Maynard Keynes (1883-1946), English econo- 
mist, proposed increased government spending to stimu- 
late economic activity. 


od,‘" follow the same rule: applied research on the 
one hand, basic research on the other. They collab- 
orate with corporations through an array of agen- 
cies”? The prevailing corporate norms of work 
management spread to the applied science labora- 
tories: hierarchy, centralized decision making, 
teamwork, calculation of individual and collective 
returns, the development of saleable programs, 
market research, and so on.°° Centers dedicated to 
“pure” research suffer from this less, but also re- 
ceive less funding. 

The production of proof, which is in principle 
only part of an argumentation process designed to 
win agreement from the addressees of scientific 
messages, thus falls under the control of another 
language game, in which the goal is no longer truth, 
but performativity — that is, the best possible 
input/output equation. The State and/or company 
must abandon the idealist and humanist narratives 
of legitimation in order to justify the new goal: in 
the discourse of today’s financial backers of re- 
search, the only credible goal is power. Scientists, 
technicians, and instruments are purchased not to 
find truth, but to augment power. 

The question is to determine what the discourse 
of power consists of and if it can constitute a legit- 
imation. At first glance, it 1s prevented from doing 
so by the traditional distinction between force and 
right, between force and wisdom — in other words, 
between what is strong, what is just, and what is 
true. I referred to this incommensurability earlier 
in terms of the theory of language games, when I 
distinguished the denotative game (in which what is 
relevant is the true/false distinction) from the pre- 
scriptive game (in which the just/unjust distinction 
pertains) from the technical game (in which the 
criterion is the efficient/inefficient distinction). 
‘‘Force” appears to belong exclusively to the last 
game, the game of technology. I am excluding the 
case in which force operates by means of terror. 
This lies outside the realm of language games, 
because the efficacy of such force is based entirely 
on the threat to eliminate the opposing player, not 
on making a better “move” than he. Whenever 
efficiency (that is, obtaining the desired effect) is 
derived from a “Say or do this, or else you'll never 
speak again,” then we are in the realm of terror, and 
the social bond 1s destroyed. 

But the fact remains that since performativity 
increases the ability to produce proof, it also in- 
creases the ability to be right: the technical criter- 
ion, introduced on a massive scale into scientific 
knowledge, cannot fail to influence the truth criter- 


ion, The same has been sad of the relanonship 
between yusuce and performance: the probabrliry 
that an order would be pronounced just was said to 
increase with its chances of bemg implemented, 
which would in turn merease with the performance 
capability of the presenber, This led Lahmann”™ to 
hypothesize that in postindustrial socretres the nor- 
mativity of laws 1s replaced by the pertormativity of 
procedures.“ “Context control,” in other words, 
performance improvement won at the expense of 
the partner or partners constututing that context (be 
they ‘nature’ or men), can pass for a kind of 
leginmation.” De facto legitimation 

This procedure operates within the following 
framework: since “reality” is what provides the 
evidence used as proof im scienufic argumentation, 
and also provides prescriptions and pronmuses of a 
jurtcheal, ethical, and polineal nature with results, 
one can master all of these games by mastering 
“reality.”* That is precisely what technology can 
do. By reinforcing technology, one “reinforces” 
reality, and one’s chances of being just and right 
increase accordingly. Reciprocally, technology ts 
reintorced all the more effectively if one has access 
to sciennfic Knowledge and decision-making au- 
thority. 

This ts how legittmauion by power takes shape. 
Power is not only good pertormativity, but also 
effective verification and good verdicts. It legitim- 
ates science and the law on the basts of their effi- 
ciency, and legitimates thts efficiency on the basis 
of science and law. It is self-legitimating, in the 
same way a system organized around performance 
maximization seems to be.» Now it is precisely this 
kind of context control that a generalized compu- 
terization of society may bring. The performativity 
of an utterance, be it denotative or prescriptive, 
increases proportionally to the amount of informa- 
tion about its referent one has at one’s disposal. 
Thus the growth of power, and its self-legitim- 
ation, are now taking the route of data storage and 
accessibility, and the operativity of information. 

The relationship between sctence and technol- 
ogy is reversed. The complexity of the argumenta- 
tion becomes relevant here, especially because it 
necessitates greater sophistication tn the means of 
obtaining proof, and that in turn benefits perfor- 
mativity. Research funds are allocated by States, 
“Niklas Luhmann, recent German sociologist: whose 
radical version of systems theory denied the need for 
“legitimation” in contemporary, “de-centered,” “func- 
tional” societies. 
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corporations, and natronalrzed companies im ac- 
cordance with this logue of power growth Research 
sectors that are unable to argue thar they contribute 
even madireetly to the optimrzanon of the system's 
performance are abandoned by the flow of capral 
and deomed to senescence. The critertun of per- 
formance is evpheitly invoked by the awthorimnes 1 
pustify them refusal to subsidize certatn research 


” 


eenters 


Legiuamation by Paralogy 


Let us say at this point that the facts we have 
presented concerning the problem of the legitum- 
ation of Knowledge today are sufficient for our 
purposes. We no longer have recourse to the 
grand narratives — we can resort neither to the 
dhalecue of Spirit nor even to the emancipation of 
humanity as a validation for postmodern serentitic 
discourse. But as we have just seen, the little narra- 
tive remains the quintessential form of imaginative 
invention, most particularly in science.’ In add- 
ition, the principle of consensus as a criterion of 
Validation seems to be inadequate. It has two far- 
mulations. In the first, consensus is an agreement 
between men, defined as knowing intellects and 
free wills, and 1s obtained through dialogue, This 
is the form claborated by Habermas, but his con- 
cepuion is based on the validity of the narrative of 
emancipation. In the second, consensus ts a com- 
ponent of the system, which manipulates it in order 
to maintain and improve its performance.”! It is the 
object of administrative procedures, in Luhmann’s 
sense. In this case, its only validity is as an instru- 
ment to be used toward achieving the real goal, 
which ts what legitimates the system — power 

The problem ts therefore to determine whether 
it ts possible to have a form of legitimation based 
solely on paralogy. Paralogy must be distinguished 
from innovation: the latter is under the command 
of the system, or at least used by it to improve tts 
efficiency; the former is a move (the importance of 
which ts often not recognized until later) played m 
the pragmatics of knowledge. The fact that mis tm 
reality frequently, but not necessarily, the case that 
one 1s transformed into the other presents no diffi- 
culties for the hypothesis. 

Returning to the deseripnon of scienufic prag- 
matics, 1t 1S now dissension that must be empha- 
sized. Consensus 1s a horizon that is never reached. 
Research that takes place under the aegis of a para- 
digm” tends to stabilize; tt ts like the exploitation 
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of a technological, economic, or artistic “idea.” It 
cannot be discounted. But what is striking 1s that 
someone always comes along to disturb the order of 
“reason.” It 1s necessary to posit the existence of a 
power that destabilizes the capacity for explanation, 
manifested in the promulgation of new norms for 
understanding or, if one prefers, in a proposal to 
establish new rules circumscribing a new field of 
research for the language of science. This, in the 
context of scientific discussion, is the same process 
Thom calls morphogenesis. It is not without rules 
(there are classes of catastrophes), but it 1s always 
locally determined. Applied to scientific discussion 
and placed in a temporal framework, this property 
implies that ‘‘discoveries” are unpredictable. In 
terms of the idea of transparency, it is a factor 
that generates blind spots and defers consensus.” 

This summary makes it easy to see that systems 
theory and the kind of legitimation it proposes have 
no scientific basis whatsoever; science itself does 
not function according to this theory’s paradigm of 
the system, and contemporary science excludes the 
possibility of using such a paradigm to describe 
society. 

In this context, let us examine two important 
points in Luhmann’s argument. On the one hand, 
the system can only function by reducing complex- 
ity, and on the other, it must induce the adaptation 
of individual aspirations to its own ends. The 
reduction in complexity is required to maintain 
the system’s power capability. If all messages 
could circulate freely among all individuals, the 
quantity of the information that would have to be 
taken into account before making the correct choice 
would delay decisions considerably, thereby 
lowering performativity. Speed, in effect, is a 
power component of the system. 

The objection will be made that these molecular 
opinions must indeed be taken into account if the 
risk of serious disturbances is to be avoided. Luh- 
mann replies — and this is the second point — that it 
is possible to guide individual aspirations through a 
process of ‘“‘quasi-apprenticeship,”’ “free of all dis- 
turbance,” in order to make them compatible with 
the system’s decisions. The decisions do not have to 
respect individuals’ aspirations: the aspirations 
have to aspire to the decisions, or at least to their 
effects. Administrative procedures should make 
individuals ‘‘want” what the system needs in 
order to perform well.® It is easy to see what role 
telematics technology could play in this. 

It cannot be denied that there is persuasive force 
in the idea that context control and domination are 


inherently better than their absence. The perfo: 
mativity criterion has its “advantages.” It excluds 
in principle adherence to a metaphysical discours 
it requires the renunciation of fables; it deman¢ 
clear minds and cold wills; it replaces the definitic 
of essences with the calculation of interactions; 
makes the “‘players” assume responsibility not on 
for the statements they propose, but also for th 
rules to which they submit those statements : 
order to render them acceptable. It brings the pray 
matic functions of knowledge clearly to light, to tl 
extent that they seem to relate to the criterion « 
efficiency: the pragmatics of argumentation, of tl 
production of proof, of the transmission of lear 
ing, and of the apprenticeship of the imagination 

It also contributes to elevating all language gam 
to self-knowledge, even those not within the real 
of canonical knowledge. It tends to jolt everyd: 
discourse into a kind of metadiscourse: ordinat 
statements are now displaying a propensity f 
self-citation, and the various pragmatic posts a 
tending to make an indirect connection even > 
current messages concerning them. Finally, 
suggests that the problems of internal commun 
cation experienced by the scientific community - 
the course of its work of dismantling and remoun 
ing its languages are comparable in nature to tl 
problems experienced by the social collectivi 
when, deprived of its narrative culture, it mu 
reexamine its own internal communication and | 
the process question the nature of the legitimacy 
the decisions made in its name. 

At risk of scandalizing the reader, I would al: 
say that the system can count severity among 1 
advantages. Within the framework of the pow 
criterion, a request (that is, a form of prescriptio: 
gains nothing in legitimacy by virtue of being bass 
on the hardship of an unmet need. Rights do n 
flow from hardship, but from the fact that tl 
alleviation of hardship improves the system’s pe 
formance. The needs of the most underprivilege 
should not be used as a system regulator as a matt 
of principle: since the means of satisfying them 
already known, their actual satisfaction will n 
improve the system’s performance, but only 11 
crease its expenditures. The only counterindicatic 
is that not satisfying them can destabilize the whol 
It is against the nature of force to be ruled | 
weakness. But it is in its nature to induce ne 
requests meant to lead to a redefinition of tl 
norms of “life.”°’ In this sense, the system seen 
to be a vanguard machine dragging humanity aft 
it, dehumanizing it in order to rehumanize it at 


different level of 
vechnoerats declare that they cannot trust what 
society designates as its needs, they “know” that 
society Cannot know its own needs since they are 
not variables independent of the new technolo- 
gies. Such is the arrogance ot the deesion mniakers 


normanve capacity. The 


~and ther blindness. 

What their “arrogance” means is that they 1en- 
tify themselves with the social system concerved as 
a totality in quest of tS most pertormative unity 
possible. If we look at the pragmatics of science, we 
learn that such an identification is unpossible: in 
principle, no scientist embodies knowledge or neg- 
jects the “needs” of a research proyect, or the aspir- 
anons of a researcher, on the pretext that they do 
not add to the performance of “science” as a whole. 
The response a researcher usually makes to a re- 
quest ist “We'll have to see, tell me your story je 
In principle, he does not preyudge that a case has 
already been closed or that the power of “science” 
will suffer if it is reopened. In fact, the opposite is 
truce. 

Of course, it does not always happen like this in 
reality. Countless scienusts have seen their “‘move”’ 
ignored or repressed, sometimes tor decades, be- 
cause it too abruptly destabilized the accepted pos- 
inons, not only in the university and scienufic 
hierarchy, but also in the problematic.” The 
stronger the “move,” the more likely it is to be 
dened the minimum consensus, precisely because 
it changes the rules of the game upon which con- 
sensus had been based. But when the institution of 
knowledge functions in this manner, it is acting like 
an ordinary power center whose behavior is 
governed by a principle of homeostasis. 

Such behavior is terrorist, as is the behavior of 
the system described by Luhmann. By terror I 
mean the ¢tficiency gained by eliminating, or 
threatening to climinate, a player from the language 
game one Shares with him. Fle is silenced or con- 
sents, not because he has been refuted, but because 
his ability to participate has been threatened (there 
are many Ways to prevent someone from playing). 
The decision makers’ arrogance, which in principle 
has no equivalent in the sciences, consists in the 
exercise of terror. It says: ‘Adapt vour aspirations 
to our ends ~ or else." 

Even permissiveness toward the various games is 
made conditional on performativity. The redefin- 
ition of the norms of life consists in enhancing the 
system's competence for power. That this is the 
case is particularly evident in the introduction of 
telematics technology: the technocrats see in tele- 
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manes a promise of hberalivanen and enrichment 
in the teractions between interlocutors, bent what 
makes this process attractive tor them rm that it wall 
result im new tensrons i the eyerem, and these will 
lead to an improvement in its performativity. ° 

lo the extent that sqence wm differennal, rs 
pragmatics provides the anumodel of a stable 
system, A statement w deemed worth reraining 
the moment i marks a difterence trom what 
already known, and after an argument and proot 
in Support of 1 has been found. Serence ts a model 
of an “open system,” in which a statement be- 
comes relevant if it “generates ideas,’ that is, rt et 
generates other statements and other game rules 
Science possesses no general metalanguage in 
which all other languages can be transeribed and 
evaluated. “This 1s what prevents ts idenufication 
with the system and, all things considered, with 
terror. If the diviston between decision makers 
and executors exists in the sqennfic community 
(and it does), 1t 18 4 fact of the socioeconomic system 
and not of the pragmatics of science itself. It 1s in 
fact one of the major obstacles to the imaginanve 
development of knowledge. 

The general question of legitimation becomes 
What is the relauionship between the antimodel ot 
the pragmatics of science and society? Is it apphe- 
able to the vast clouds of language material consn- 
tuting a society? Or is it limited to the game ot 
learning? And if so, what role does it play with 
respect to the social bond? Is it an impossible ideal 
of an open community? Is it an essenual component 
for the subset of decision makers, who force on 
society the performance critenon they reject tor 
themselves? Or, conversely, 1s ita refusal to cooper- 
ate with the authorites, a move in the direction of 
counterculture, with the attendant risk that all pos- 
sibility for research wall be foreclosed due to lack ot 
funding?“ 

From the beginning of this study, I have empha- 
sized the differences (not only formal, but also 
pragmatic) between the various language games, 
especially between denotative, or knowledge, 
games and prescriptive, or acon, games. The 
pragmatics of science is centered on denotative 
utterances, which are the foundation upon which 
it builds institutions of learning (institutes, centers, 
universities, ete.). But its postmodern development 
brings a decisive “fact” to the fore: even discus- 
sions of denotative statements need to have rules. 
Rules are not denotative but prescriptive utter- 
ances, which we are better off calling metaprescrip- 
tive utterances to avoid confusion (they prescribe 
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what the moves of language games must be in order 
to be admissible). The function of the differential 
or imaginative or paralogical activity of the current 
pragmatics of science is to point out these metapre- 
scriptives (science’s presuppositions”) to peti- 
tion the players to aceept different ones. ‘The only 
legitimation that can make this kind of request 
admissible is that it will generate ideas, in other 
words, new statements. 

Social pragmatics does not have the “‘simplicity”’ 
of scientific pragmatics. It is a monster formed by 
the interweaving of various networks of heteromor- 
phous classes of utterances (denotative, prescrip- 
tive, performative, technical, evaluative, etc.). 
There is no reason to think that it would be possible 
to determine metaprescriptives common to all of 
these language games or that a revisable consensus 
like the one in force at a given moment in the 
scientific community could embrace the totality of 
metaprescriptions regulating the totality of state- 
ments circulating in the social collectivity. As a 
matter of fact, the contemporary decline of narra- 
tives of legitimation — be they traditional or 
“modern” (the emancipation of humanity, the real- 
ization of the Idea) — is tied to the abandonment of 
this belief. It is its absence for which the ideology of 
the “system,” with its pretensions to totality, tries 
to compensate and which it expresses in the cyni- 
cism of its criterion of performance. 

For this reason, it seems neither possible, nor 
even prudent, to follow Habermas in orienting our 
treatment of the problem of legitimation in the 
direction of a search for universal consensus’° 
through what he calls Diskurs, in other words, a 
dialogue of argumentation. 

This would be to make two assumptions. The 
first is that it is possible for all speakers to come 
to agreement on which rules or metaprescrip- 
tions are universally valid for language games, 
when it is clear that language games are heteromor- 
phous, subject to heterogeneous sets of pragmatic 
rules. 

The second assumption is that the goal of dia- 
logue 1s consensus. But as I have shown in the 
analysis of the pragmatics of science, consensus is 
only a particular state of discussion, not its end. Its 
end, on the contrary, is paralogy. This double ob- 
servation (the heterogeneity of the rules and the 
search for dissent) destroys a belief that still under- 
lies Habermas’s research, namely, that humanity as 
a collective (universal) subject seeks its common 
emancipation through the regularization of the 
“moves” permitted in all language games and that 
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the legitimacy of any statement resides in its co! 
tributing to that emancipation. ”® 

It is easy to see what function this recourse pla 
in Habermas’s argument against Luhmann. Disku 
is his ultimate weapon against the theory of th 
stable system.* The cause is good, but the argume 
is not.’” Consensus has become an outmoded ar 
suspect value. But justice as a value is neith 
outmoded nor suspect. We must thus arrive at 
idea and practice of justice that is not linked to th 
of consensus. 

A recognition of the heteromorphous nature | 
language games 1s a first step in that direction. Th 
obviously implies a renunciation of terror, whic 
assumes that they are isomorphic and tries to mal 
them so. The second step is the principle that ar 
consensus on the rules defining a game and tl 
“moves” playable within it must be local, in oth 
words, agreed on by its present players and subje 
to eventual cancellation. The orientation the 
favors a multiplicity of finite meta-arguments, | 
which I mean argumentation that concerns met 
prescriptives and is limited in space and time. 

This orientation corresponds to the course th 
the evolution of social interaction is current 
taking; the temporary contract is in practice suy 
planting permanent institutions in the professioné 
emotional, sexual, cultural, family, and inte 
national domains, as well as in political affair 
This evolution is of course ambiguous: the tempo 
ary contract is favored by the system due to 1 
greater flexibility, lower cost, and the creative tu 
moil of its accompanying motivations — all of the 
factors contribute to increased operativity. In a1 
case, there is no question here of proposing 
“pure” alternative to the system; awe all one 
know, as the 1970s come to a close, that an attem: 
at an alternative of that kind would end up resen 
bling the system it was meant to replace. We shou 
be happy that the tendency toward the tempora 
contract is ambiguous: it is not totally subordinate 
to the goal of the system, yet the system tolerates : 
This bears witness to the existence of another go 
within the system: knowledge of language games 
such and the decision to assume responsibility f 
their rules and effects. Their most significant effe 
is precisely what validates the adoption of rules 
the quest for paralogy. 


Social philosopher Jurgen Habermas argued again 
Luhmann that ‘“‘discourse” - communication aimed 
achieving agreement on the validity of claims — is intri 
sically moral, and is the source of social legitimation. 
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We are finally m a posinon to understand how 
the Computerization of somety atleets this problem- 
atic. It could become the “dream” instrument for 
controlling and regulatmg the market system, 
extended to include knowledge ttself and governed 
exclusively by the performativity principle, In that 
case, nt would mevirably involve, the use of terror 
But mt could also aid groups discussing metapre= 
senptives by supplying them with the information 
they usually lack for making knowledgeable deci- 
sions. The line to follow for computerization to take 
the second of these two paths 1s, in princrple, quite 
simple: give the public free access to the memory 
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games of perfect information at any given moment 
But they would aleo be non-vero-sum games, and 
by virrue of that fact discussion would newer reek 
fixating in a postion of minimax equilibriam be- 
cause it had exhausted is stakes. For the stakes 
would be knowledge (or mtormation, uf you wall), 
and the reserve of knowledge — language's reserve 
of possible utterances = mexhausmuble, These 
sketches the outhme of a polines that would respect 
both the desire for justice and the desire for the 
unknown 
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Jurges Maltrusaites, teameorpAess, ow emagic artificetie 
dee iets mercelicas (Pate ©), Perrin, 190%) | bing 
trans WJ Srruchen, desmerpi drt (New York 
Abram, 1977)) 

Lews Miurmtord, /echans wad Crvelecaten (New 
York Marcoun, Brace, 1963); Herrrand Oudle, //m 
tere des Techmgues (Paree Gallimard, Phewade, 1978) 
A striking exaniple of thes, the wee of amarewr rads 
to verity certam mmphocanons of the theory ot relatey- 
ivy, i studied by MoJo Mulkay and 12 ©) Edge. 
“Cogmitive, Techmieal, and Soctal Factor m the 
Growth of RadiwtAstronomy,” Seal Saente lafer 
mation, 12, no. b (1973) 2561 

Mulkay elaborates a flevible model for the relanve 
independenee of technology and smennfic know. 
ledge in’ The Model of Branching,” The Sewmlegiwal 
Remew, 33 (1976) 509-26. HL Brooks, president ot 
the Seence and Public Comnintee of the Nanenal 
Academy of Sciences, and coauthor of the “Brooks 
Report” (OCDE, June 1971), ermering the method 
of investment in research and development during 
the 1960s, declares: “One of the effects of the race 
to the moon has been to inercase the cost of techno- 
logieal innovation to the point where it becomes 
quite simply too expensive... Research as properly 
speaking a long-term activity: rapid aceeleration or 
deceleranon imply concealed expenditure and a great 
deal of 
cannot go beyond a certain pace” (“les Etats-Unis 


incompetence. Intellectual production 
ont-ils une politique de la saence?” La Repherche, 
14:611). In March 1972, b. E. David, Jr, scientific 
adviser to the White louse, proposing the idea of a 
program of Research Apphed to Nanonal Needs 
(RANN), came to sinular conclusions. a broad and 
flexible strategy for research and more restrictive 
tacues for development (La Recherche, 21 (1972) 
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D. Morrison, “Phe Beginning of Modern Mass 
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proletariat scientifique,” ‘‘Les chercheurs,” “La 
Crise des mandarins.” 
Niklas Luhmann, Legitimanon durch Verfahren 


(Neuweid: Luchterhand, 1969). 

Commenting on Luhmann, Mueller writes, ‘In ad- 
vanced industrial society, legal-rational legitimation 
is replaced by a technocratic legitimation that does 
not accord any significance to the beliefs of the citi- 
zen or to morality per se” (Politics of Communication, 
p. 135). There is a bibliography of German material 
on the technocratic question in Habermas, Theory 
and Practice. 

Gilles Fauconnier gives a linguistic analysis of the 
control of truth in ““Comment contr6ler la verite? 
Remarques illustrees par des assertions dangereuses 
et pernicieuses en tout genre,” -dctes de la recherche en 
sciences sociales, 25 (1979): 1-22. 

Thus in 1970 the British University Grants Com- 
mittee was ‘“‘persuaded to take a much more positive 
role in productivity, specialization, concentration of 
subjects, and control of building through cost limits” 
[The Politics of Education: Edward Boyle and Anthony 
Crosland in Conversation with Maurice Kogan (Har- 
mondsworth, Eng.: Penguin, 1971), p. 196]. This 
may appear to contradict declarations such as that 
of Brooks, quoted above (note 52). But (1) the “‘strat- 
egy” may be liberal and the “‘tactics” authoritarian, 
as Edwards says elsewhere; (2) responsibility within 
the hierarchy of public authorities is often taken in its 
narrowest sense, namely the capacity to answer for 
the calculable performance of a project; (3) public 
authorities are not always free from pressures from 
private groups whose performance criterion is imme- 
diately binding. If the chances of innovation in re- 
search cannot be calculated, then public interest 
seems to lie in aiding all research, under conditions 
other than that of efficiency assessment after a fixed 
period. 

It has not been possible within the limits of this study 
to analyze the form assumed by the return of narra- 
tive in discourses of legitimation. Examples are: the 
study of open systems, local determinism, anti- 
method ~— in general, everything that I group under 
the name paralogy. 

Nora and Minc, for example, attribute Japan’s suc- 
cess in the field of computers to an “intensity of 
social consensus” that they judge to be specific to 
Japanese society (L’Informatisation de la Société, p. 
4). They write in their conclusion: ‘““The dynamics of 
extended social computerization leads to a fragile 
society: such a society is constructed with a view to 
facilitating consensus, but already presupposes its 
existence, and comes to a standstill if that consensus 
cannot be Urealized” (p. 125). ¥. Srowrdzé, “Lies 
Etats-Unis”, emphasizes the fact that the current 
tendency to deregulate, destabilize, and weaken ad- 
ministration is encouraged by society’s loss of confi- 
dence in the State’s performance capability. 
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In Kuhn’s sense. 

Pomian (“Catastrophes”) shows that this type 
of functioning bears no relation to Hegelian dialect- 
Ics. 

“What the legitimation of decisions accordingly 
entails in fundamentally an effective learning pro- 
cess, with a minimum of friction, within the social 
system. This is an aspect of the more general ques- 
tion, ‘how do aspirations change, how can the polit- 
ical-administrative subsystem, itself only part of 
society, nevertheless structure expectations in soci- 
ety through its decisions?’ The effectiveness of the 
activity of what is only a part, for the whole, will in 
large measure depend on how well it succeeds in 
integrating new expectations into already existing 
systems ~— whether these are persons or social systems 
— without thereby provoking considerable functional 
disturbances” (Niklas Luhmann, Legitimation durch 
Verfahren, p. 35). 

This hypothesis is developed in David Riesman’s 
earlier studies. See Riesman, The Lonely Crowd 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950); W. H. 
Whyte, The Organization Man (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1956); Herbert Marcuse, One Dimensional 
Man (Boston: Beacon, 1966). 

Josette Rey-Debove (Le Métalangage, pp. 228ff.) 
notes the proliferation of marks of indirect discourse 
or autonymic connotation in contemporary daily lan- 
guage. As she reminds us, “indirect discourse cannot 
be trusted.” 

As Georges Canguilhem says, “‘man is only truly 
healthy when he is capable of a number of norms, 
when he is more than normal” (“Le Normal et la 
pathologique”, in La Connatssance de la vie (Paris: 
Hachette, 1952], p. 210) [Eng. trans. Carolyn Faw- 
cett, On the Normal and the Pathological (Boston: D. 
Reidel, 1978)]. 

E. E. David comments that society can only be aware 
of the needs it feels in the present state of its techno- 
logical milieu. It is of the nature of the basic sciences 
to discover unknown properties which remodel the 
technical milieu and create unpredictable needs. He 
cites as examples the use of solid materials as ampli- 
fiers and the rapid development of the physics of 
solids. This ‘‘negative regulation” of social inter- 
actions and needs by the object of contemporary 
techniques is critiqued by R. Jaulin, “Le Mythe 
technologique,” Revue de l'entreprise, 26, special 
“Ethnotechnology” issue (March 1979): 49-55. 
This is a review of A. G. Haudricourt, ‘“‘La Techno- 
logie culturelle, essai de methodologie,” in Gille, 
Historie des techniques. 

Medawar (Art of the Soluble, pp. 151-2) compares 
scientists’ written and spoken styles. The former 
must be “inductive” or they will not be considered; 
as for the second, Medawar makes a list of expres- 
sions often heard in laboratories, including, “My 
results don’t make a story yet.’’ He concludes, ‘‘Sci- 
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entests are bunldeng explanatory structures, fling 
teres...” 

Por a famous cxample, see Lewis S. Peucr, Lemetem 
oad the Generahen ef Soeme (New York 
Books, 1974) As Moscovier emphases in hes tatro- 
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duction to the French cranslanen [rrans. Alevandre, 
Eueteen er le confhi des penératens (Vruxelles’ Com- 
pleve, 1979)), “Relanviry was born in a makeshitt 
‘academy formed by fnenils, not one of whom was 
a physicist, all were engineers or amateur philoso- 
phers.” 

Orwell's paradox, The bureaucrat speaks: “We are 
not content with negative obedience, nor even with 
the most abject submission, When finally you do 
surrender to us, it must be of vour own free will” 
(7/984 [New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949], p. 258). In 
language game terminology the paradox would be 
expressed as a “Be free,” or a “Want what you 
want,” and 18 analyzed by Watzlawick et al, Prag 
matiis of Human Commumcation, pp. 203-7. On these 
paradowes, see J. M. Salanskis, “Geneses ‘actuelles’ 
et geneses ‘sericlles’ de linconsistant et de hetero- 
geme,” Critsque, 379 (1978): 1155-73. 

See Nora and Mine's deseription of the tensions that 
mass computerizanon will inevitably produce in 
French society (1 informansation de la soctete, intro- 
duction). 

Cf the discussion of open systems in Watzlawick et 
al., Pragmatics of Human Communication, pp. 117-48. 
The concept of open systems theory ts the subject of 
a study by J. M. Salanskis, Le Systematique ouvert 
[Vhis ttle never appeared. The author's next book 
appears to have been Le Continu, le fim et la necessité 
(Paris: IREM, 1988).] 

After the separation of Church and State, Paul 
Feyerabend (.4gamst Method), demands in the same 
“Jay” spirit the separation of Science and State. But 
what about Science and Money? 

This is at least one way of understanding this term, 
which comes from Ducrot's problematic, Dire. 
Legitsemationsprobleme, passim, especially pp. 21-2: 
“Language functions in the manner of a transfor- 
mer... changing cognitions into propositions, needs 
and feeling into normative expectations (commands, 
values). Vhis transtormation produces the far-reach- 
ing distinction between the subjectivity of intention, 
willing, of pleasure and unpleasure on the one hand, 
and expressions and norms with a pretension to uni- 
versality on the other. Universality signifies the ob- 
yectivity of Knowledge and the legitimacy of 
prevailing norms; both assure the community consu- 
tutive of lived social experience.” We see that by 
formulating the problematic in this way, the question 
of legitimacy 1s fixated on one type of reply, univer- 
sality. This on the one hand presupposes that the 
legitimation of the subject of Knowledge is identical 
to that of the subject of action (in opposition to 
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Kant's oniique, which diewctates conceptual univer 
salny, appropriate to the tormer, and adeal unevereal 
tortie the 
horizon of the latter, and ow the other hand i mas 


iy, of “suprasenable ature,” whech 
laine that Consensus (Coma he/t) rs ihe only pow 
mible horizon tar the lite et haemanoty 

Ima. p 20. The suberdinanen at rhe meuprescrp- 
lives af preseriphion (.¢. the nermahzanon of laws) wo 
Dukurs | Discourse| is exphen, tor cumple, on p 
144: "Phe normative prerenmon to validery ye inself 
cognitive in the sense that 1 always assumes 1 could 
be aceepred in a ranonal discusmen.” 

Fahne de 
Minuit, 1979) [feng trans. John Raftan, Meteor 


Garbis Koran, Verrringue (Paris 
tgue, The Philewphwal Argument of Jargen Habermas 
(Cambridge Cambridge Cniversity Presa, 180), 
pt. 5, examines chs eslightemment aspect of Haber- 
mas’s thought. Sce by the same author, “Le Discours 
philosophique ct son objet,” Cringue, 384 (1979) 
407-19 

See J. Poulain (“Vers une pragmanque nucleaire’’), 
and for a more general discussion of the pragmanes 
of Searle and Gehlen, see J. Poulain, “Pragmatique 
de la parole et pragmatique de la vie,” PAs cére 7, no 
] (Universite de Montreal, September 1978). 5-50 
See Tricot et al., /nformatique et bhertes, government 
(La 1975), 1 
Joinet, “Les ‘pieges liberanendes’ de Pinformanque,” 
Le Monde diplomanque, 300 (March 1979) these 
traps (pieges) are “the apphecation of the rechnique 


report Documentanon  trangaise, 


of ‘social profiles’ to the management of the mass of 
the population, the logic of security produced by the 
automatization of society.” See too the documents 
and analysis in /nterferences, 1 and 2 (Winter 1974 

Spring 1975), the theme of which 1s the establish- 
ment of popular networks of multimedia communi- 
cation. Topics treated include amateur radios 
(especially their role in Quebee during the FL.Q 
affair of October 1970 and that of the “Front com- 
mun” in May 1972), community radios in the L nited 
States and Canada; the impact of computers on edi- 
torial work in the press, pirate radios (betore therr 
development in Italy), administrative files, the IBM 
monopoly, computer sabotage. The municipality of 
Yverdon (Canton of Vaud), having voted to buy a 
computer (operational in 1981), enacted a certain 
number of rules: exclusive authority of the munrerpal 
council to decide which data are collected, to whom 
and under what condiuons they are Communicated, 
access for all citrzens to all data (on payment), the 
right of every citizen to see the entries on his file 
(about 50), to correct them and address a complaint 
about them to the munierpal council and 1f need be to 
the Council of State, the rrght of all catrzens to know 
(on request) which data concerning them 1s commu- 
nicated and to whom (La Semaine media 18, 1 March 
1979, 9). 
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From “1227: Treatise on 
Nomadology — The War Machine’’ 


Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari 


Two politically radical thinkers, Gilles Deleuze 
(1925-95), a philosopher at the University of 
Paris influenced by Nietzsche and Spinoza, and 
psychotherapist Felix Guattari (1930-92), a stu- 
dent of Lacan and member of the anti-psychiatry 
movement (of R. D. Laing, andina different sense, 
Foucault), merged post-structuralism, Marxism, 
and psychoanalysis in their controversial Anti- 
Oedipus: Capitalism and Schizophrenia (1972). 
They connected their neo-Marxist critique of the 


capitalist State with a rejection of Freudian psy- 
choanalysis as a bourgeois repression of desire 


that encoded it with the language of the family. 
(i. .e. the Oedipus complex).in-the-name of-social 
control. Both are, they argued, incipient fascism. 
Their ovnictean Gindltiniiric the notion of the self 
as authoritative, unified, rationally controllable; 
the schizophrenic “body without organs,’ pure 
desire-production witho ructured goals or im- 
pediments, is the “natural” human condition. The 
sequel, A Thousand Plateaus (1980), written ina 
“rhizomatic” or modular rather than “arborial” or 
logically hierarchical fashion, presents their Nietz- 
schean alternative to all attempts at dualistic, 
functional control. Inthe following excerptedchap- 
ter, they distinguish the nomadic power of the 
“war machine,’ from the legalistic war-engender- 
ing power of States. The war machine is the no- 
madic dispersal and growth of warrior-herders 
across open spaces, a violent reproductive pro- 
cess, which only generates war when confronting 
the limits imposed by sedentary agrarian States. 
Their work exhibits arare post-structuralist natura- 
lism.' 


Note that the number in the title of this chapter is a 
vear, AD 1227, the year Ghenghis Khan [Temujin] died, 


AXx10M I. The war machine ts exterior to the State 
apparatus. 

PROPOSITION I. This exteriority 1s first attested 
to in mythology, epic, drama, and games. 


Georges Dumézil", in his definitive analyses of 
Indo-European mythology, has shown that political 
sovereignty, or domination, has two heads: the ma- 
gician-king and the jurist-priest. Rex and flamen, 
raj and Brahman, Romulus and Numa, Varuna and 
Mitra, the despot and the legislator, the binder 
and the organizer."’ Undoubtedly, these two poles 
stand in opposition term by term, as the obscure and 
the clear, the violent and the calm, the quick and the 
weighty, the fearsome and the regulated, the 
“bond” and the “pact,” etc.' But their opposition 
is only relative; they function as a pair, in alterna- 
tion, as though they expressed a division of the One 
or constituted in themselves a sovereign unity. “At 
once antithetical and complementary, necessary to 


with his Mongol empire stretching from the Pacific Ocean 
to the Black Sea. 

* George Dumézil (1898-1986), prolific French practi- 
tioner of ‘“‘comparative mythology” among Indo-Euro- 
pean traditions. (The multiplicity of references in this 
essay makes it impractical to annotate them all.) 

i Respectively: (in medieval Latin) king and priest; (in 
Sanskrit) prince and priestly class; legendary founder of 
Rome and stipulator of its religious institutions; and chief 
Vedic god and his juridical counterpart. 


Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari, from “1227: Trea- 
tise on Nomadology—TheWar Machine; chapter 12 of 
AThousand Plateaus (trans. Brian Massumi), pp. 351- 
5, 361-2, 366-7, 369-71, 380-9, 416-18, 420-3. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1987. 


other origin than che State ap 
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one another and consequently without hostility, 
lacking a mythology of conthet: a specificanon on 
any one level automatically calls forth a homologous 
specification on another, The two together exhaust 
the fiekd of the funenion.” They are the principal 


clements of a State apparatus that proceeds by a 
One- Pwo, distributes binary distinctions, and 


forms a tmbey of intenority muble articula- 
tion that makes the Stute apparatus into a stratum.” 

It will be noted that war is not contained within 
this apparatus. Either the State has aLits disposal a 
violence that is not channeled through war — either 
It uses 
has no arms and no need of them 


hee officers and sailers in place of warnors, 


Opceratcs 


nnmediate, 


“binds,” preventing all combat — er, the State ac- 


quires an army, but m_a_way that presupposes a 


juridical integration of war and the organizanon of a 


military function.” As for the war machine 1n itself, 
it scems to be irreducible to the State apparatus, to 
be outside its sovereignty and prior to its law: it 
comes from elsewhere.” /ndra, the warrior god, 15 in 
opposition to Varuna no less than to Mitra Ve can 
no more be reduced to one or the other than he can 
constitute a third of their kind. Rather, he is like a 
pure and immeasurable muluplhicity, the pack, an 
irrupuon of the ephemeral and the power of meta- 
morphosis. fe unties the bond just as he betrays the 
pact. He brings a furor to bear against sovereignty, a 
celerity against gravity, secrecy against the public, a 
power (puissance) against sovereignty, a machine 
against the apparatus. He bears witness to another 
kind of justice, one of incomprehensible cruelty at 
umes, but at others of unequaled pity as well (be- 
cause he untics bonds...).* He bears witness, 
above all, to other relations with women, with 
animals, because he sees all things in relations of 
becoming, rather than implementing binary distn- 
butions between “‘states”: a veritable becoming- 
animal of the warrior, a becoming-woman, which 
hes outside dualities of terms as well as correspond- 
ences between relations. In every pai the war 

a 


Let us take a limited example nish compare the 
war machine and the State apparatus in the context 


WwW 


“Strata” are constituted lavers or subsystems of phe- 
nomena. 

* For the author, reality is production, man—nature and 
nature-industry are continuous, and nothing 1s “intenor” 
(subjective, hidden). Thus everything is a “‘machine™ (a 
thing that produces). Nomad life is a machine that pro- 
duces violent expansion. 


magical capture, “seizes” and 


of the theery of games Let us take chess and (eo, 
trom the standpoint of the game preces, the rele- 
ions between the preoes and the space mvealwves! 
Chess = a game of State, or of the Gowrt the 
emperor of China played it. Chess pieces are 
coded, they have an internal naturc and introns 
properties trom which their movements, situations, 
and confrontanons derive, They have qualitees; a 
knight remains a knight, a pawn a pawn, a beebop a 
bishop, Each is hke a subject at the starement 
endowed w ith a relanve power and these relative 
powers combine in a_subject of cnuncianen, that ss, 
the chess | player or the game's form of interiwrity 


Go pieces, m contrast, are pellets, disks, simple 
anthmeue units, and have only an anonymous, 
collective, or third-person function: “It makes a 
move. “It’’ could be a man, a woman, a louse, an 
clephant, Go pieces are elements of a nonsubjyecti- 
fied machine assemblage with no intrinsic proper- 
ties, only situational_gnes. Thus the relations are 
ifferent in the two cases. Within their malicu 


very 
of interiority, chess pieces entertain brunivocal re- 
lanions with one another, and with the adversary’s 
pieces: their functioning 1s structural. On the other 
hand, a Go piece has only a milicu of extenority, or 
extrinsic relations with nebulas or constellauions, 
according to which it fulfills functions of insertion 
or situation, such as bordering, encircling, shatter- 
ing. All by itself, a Go piece can destroy an entire 
constellation synchronically; a chess piece cannot 
(or can do so diachronically only). Chess 1s indeed a 
war, but an insututionalized, regulated, coded war, 
with a front, a rear, battles. But what is proper to 
Go is war without battle lines, with neither con- 
frontation nor retreat, without battles even: pure 
strategy, whereas chess 1s a semidlogy. Finally, the 
space 1S not at all the same: in chess, it 18 a Question 
of arranging a closed space tor oneselt, thus of going 
trom one point to another, of occupving the max- 
imum number of squares with the minimum 
number of pieces. In Go, it is a question of arraying 
oneself in an open Space, of holding space, of main- 
taining the possibility of springing up at any point: 
the movement 1s not from one point to another, but 
becomes perpetual, without aim or destination, 


ee 


without departure or arrival. The “smooth” space 
of Go, as against the “striated” space of chess. The 


nomos of Go against the State ot chess, momos 


Go 1s a Japanese board game where indistinguishable 
pieces surround and capture others, “smooth” 1s open, 
“striated” is a gnd; nomos is convention, pelts 18 political 
state. 
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against polis.’ The difference is that chess, codes 
and decodes space, whereas Go proceeds altogether 
differently, territorializing or deterritorializing it 
(make the outside a territory in space; consolidate 
that territory by the construction of a second, adja- 
cent territory; deterritorialize the enemy by shat- 
tering his territory from within; deterritorialize 
oneself by renouncing, by going elsewhere... ). 
Another justice, another movement, another 
space-time. 

“They come like fate, without reason, consider- 
ation, or pretext... ”*" “In some way that is in- 
comprehensible they have pushed right into the 
capital. At any rate, here they are; it seems that 
every morning there are more of them.” Luc de 
Heusch analyzes a Bantu myth that leads us to the 
same schema: Nkongolo, an indigenous emperor 
and administrator of public works, a man of the 
public and a man of the police, gives his half-sisters 
to the hunter Mbidi, who assists him and then 
leaves. Mbidi’s son, a man of secrecy, joins up 
with his father, only to return from the outside 
with that inconceivable thing, an army. He kills 
Nkongolo and proceeds to build a new State.° “Be- 
tween’ the magical-despotic State and the juridical 
State containing a military institution, we see the 
flash of the war machine, arriving from without. 

From the standpoint of the State, the originality 
of the man of war, his eccentricity, necessarily 
appears in a negative form: stupidity, deformity, 
madness, illegitimacy, usurpation, sin. Dumezil 
analyzes the three “sins” of the warrior in the 
Indo-European tradition: against the king, against 
the priest, against the laws originating in the State 
(for example, a sexual transgression that comprom- 
ises the distribution of men and women, or even a 
betrayal of the laws of war as instituted by the 
State).° The warrior is in the position of betraying 
everything, including the function of the military, 
or of understanding nothing. It happens that his- 
torians, both bourgeois and Soviet, will follow this 
negative tradition and explain how Genghis Khan 
understood nothing: he “didn’t understand” the 
phenomenon of the city. An easy thing to say. 
The problem is that the exteriority of the war 
machine in relation to the State apparatus is every- 
where apparent but remains difficult to conceptual- 
ize. It is not enough to affirm that the war machine 
is external to the apparatus. It is necessary to reach 
the point of conceiving the war machine as itself a 
‘“"  Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals, 11, 17. 
“Franz Kafka, “An Old Manuscript.” 


pure form of exteriority, whereas the State appar- 
atus constitutes the form of interiority we habit- 
ually take as a model, or according to which we are 
in the habit of thinking. What complicates every- 
thing 1s that this extrinsic power of the war machine 
tends, under certain circumstances, to become con- 
fused with one of the two heads of the State appar- 
atus. Sometimes it is confused with the magic 
violence of the State, at other times with the State’s 
military institution. For instance, the war machine 
invents speed and secrecy; but there is all the same a 
certain speed and a certain secrecy that pertain to 
the State, relatively, secondarily. So there is a great 
danger of identifying the structural relation be- 
tween the two poles of political sovereignty, and 
the dynamic interrelation of these two poles, with 
the power of war. Duméezil cites the lineage of the 
Roman kings: there is a Romulus—Numa relation 
that recurs throughout a series, with variants and an 
alternation between these two types of equally le- 
gitimate rulers; but there is also a relation with an 
“evil king,” Tullus Hostilius, Tarquinius Superb- 
us,“ an upsurge of the warrior as a disquieting and 
illegitimate character.’ Shakespeare’s kings could 
also be invoked: even violence, murders, and per- 
version do not prevent the State lineage from pro- 
ducing “‘good” kings; but a disturbing character 
like Richard III slips in, announcing from the 
outset his intention to reinvent a war machine and 
impose its line (deformed, treacherous and traitor- 
ous, he claims a “‘secret close intent” totally differ- 
ent from the conquest of State power, and another 
—an other — relation with women).” In short, when- 
ever the irruption of war power is confused with the 
line of State domination, everything gets muddled; 
the war machine can then be understood only 
through the categories of the negative, since noth- 
ing is left that remains outside the State. But, 
returned to its milieu of exteriority, the war ma- 
chine is seen to be of another species, of another 
nature, of another origin. One would have to say 
that it is located between the two heads of the State, 
between the two articulations, and that it is neces- 
sary in order to pass from one to the other. But 
“between” the two, in that instant, even ephemeral, 
if only a flash, it proclaims its own irreducibility. 


The State has no war machine of its own; it can only 


appropriate one in the form of a military institu- 
a ae 


'* Roman kings from the seventh and sixth centuries BC, 


respectively. 
“Quote is from Shakespeare, Richard IT, act 1, Scene 1, 
line 158. 
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hon, one that will continually cause it problems 


This explains the mistrust Siates have toward their 
nulitary mstitunons, in that che military institunon 
inberits an extrinsic war machine. Karl von Clau- 
sewitz has a general sense of this situation when he 
treats the flow of absolute waras an Idea that States 
. ent 
parually appropriate according to their pohneal 
needs and im relanon to which they are-more. or 


less yood “conductors. **“' 


PROPOSITION 
machine is also attested to by epistemology, which 


The exteriority of the war 
momates the existence and perpetuation of 
“nomad” or “minor science." 


There 1s 9 kind of science, or treatment of sci- 
ence, that seems very difficult to classify, whose 
history is even difficult to follow. What we are 
in the usual 


referring to are not “technologies” 


sense Of the term. But neither are they 


sciences” 
in the royal or legal sense established by history. 
According to a recent book by Michel Serres, both 
the atomic physics of Democritus and Lucretius 
and the geometry of Archimedes*” 
t. The characteristics of this kind of eccentric 
science would seem to be the following: 


are marked by 


1. First of all, it uses a hydraulic model, rather 
than being a theory of solids treating fluids as a 
special case; ancient atomism is inseparable from 
flows, and flux is reality itself, or consistency. 

2. The model in question is one of becoming and 
heterogeneity, as opposed to the stable, the eternal, 
the identical, the constant. It is a “paradox” to make 
becoming itself a model, and no longer a secondary 
characteristic, a copy; in the 7imaeus, Plato raises 
this possibility, but only in order to exclude it and 
conjure it away in the name of royal science. By 
contrast, in atomism, just such a model of hetero- 
geneity, and of passage or becoming in the hetero- 
geneous, is furnished by the famed declination of 
the atom. The c/imamen, as the minimum angle, has 
meaning only between a straight line and a curve, 
the curve and its tangent, and constitutes the ori- 
ginal curvature of the movement of the atom. The 
clinamen is the smallest angle by which an atom 
deviates from a straight path. It is a passage to the 


“Karl Philipp Gottlieb von Clausewitz (1780-1831), 
Prussian general and author of the famous On J¥ar. 

“™ Two philosophers, Democritus (460-370 Bc), an- 
cient Greek atomist, Lucretius (99-55 Bc), Roman ma- 
terialist, and Archimedes (287-212 Bc), 
mathematician and inventor. 


Greek 


hm, an exhauenon, a paradox wal “exhausnve” 
model. The same apphes to Archimedean geometry, 
in which the stramght line, defined as “the shortest 
path between two ports,” 1 just a way of defeneng 


the length of a curve ina predifterennal cakeulus 

3. One no longer goes from the straght line to 
its parallels, ina lamellar or lampnar flow, but tron 
acurvilinear declination to the formation ot spirals 


and vortices on an inchned plane: the greatest slope 
for the smallest angle.” From turba to turbo, 


her words, from bands or packs of atoms 16 the 
great voriical organizanions. The model is a vertical 
one, It Operates in an open space throughout which 
things-flows are distributed, rather than plotring 
out a closed space for linear and solid things. It 16 
the difference between a smooth (vectorial, proyect- 
Ive, Or topological) space and a stried (metric) 
space: mn the first case “space 1S occupied without 
being counted,” and in the second case “space 1s 
counted in order to be occupied.” 

4. Finally, the model 1s problematic, rather than 
theorematic: figures are Considered only from the 
viewpoint of the affections that betall them: sections, 


ablations, adjunctions, projections. One does not go 


by specific differences from a genus to ts Species, or 


by deduction from a stable essence to the pro 


deriving from it, but rather trom a problem to the 


accidents that condition and resolve it. This in- 


TICS 


—_—_—_—_— 

volves all kinds of deformations, transmutations, 
passages to the limit, operations in which each 
much more than an 


figure designates an “event” 


essence; the square no longer exists independently 


of a quadrature, the cube of a cubature, the straig 
line of a rectification. Whereas the theorem belongs 
to the rational order, the problem is affective and 1s 
inseparable trom the metamorphoses, generations, 
and creations within science itself. Despite what 
Gabriel Marcel may say, the problem 18 not an 


“obstacle”: it is the surpassing of tht obstacle, a 
pro-jection, in other words, a war machine.” * All 


of this movement is W 
limit when it reduces as much as acai the range 
of. the “tproblem-element” and subordinates it_to 


a oh 
the “theorem-element. 


This Archimedean science, or this concepuon of 


science, is bound up in an essential way with the 


“For Serres, in a Jannnar flow the lamellae (layers), no 


matter how small, are parallel, In the tollowing sentence, 
also for Serres, a turba 1s a large disorderly system of 
particles, turbo 18 particles moving in a revolving Vortex. 
*’ Gabriel Marcel (1889-1973), French Catholic Exist- 
entralist philosopher. 
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war machine: the problemata are the war machine 
itself and are inseparable from inclined planes, pas- 
sages to the limit, vortices, and projections. It 
would seem that the war machine is projected into 
an abstract knowledge formally different from the 
one that doubles the State apparatus. It would seem 
that a whole nomad science develops eccentrically, 
one that is very different from the royal or imperial 
sciences. Furthermore, this nomad science is con- 
tinually “barred,” inhibited, or banned by the 
demands and conditions of State science. Archime- 
des, vanquished by the Roman State, becomes a 
symbol.!! The fact is that the two kinds of science 
have different modes of formalization, and State 
science continually imposes its form of sovereignty 
on the inventions of nomad science. State science 
retains of nomad science only what it can appropri- 
ate; it turns the rest into a set of strictly limited 
formulas without any real scientific status, or else 
simply represses and bans it. It is as if the “savants”’ 
of nomad science were caught between a rock and a 
hard place, between the war machine that nourishes 
and inspires them and the State that imposes upon 
them an order of reasons. The figure of the engineer 
(in particular the military engineer), with all its 
ambivalence, is illustrative of this situation... 

A body (corps) is not reducible to an organism, ~~ 
any more than esprit de corps is reducible to the 
soul of an organism. Spirit is not better, but it is 
volatile, whereas the soul is weighted, a center of 
gravity. Must we invoke a military origin of the 
collective body and esprit de corps? “‘Military”’ is 
not the part that counts, but rather the distant 
nomadic origin. [bn Khaldiin defines the nomad 
war machine by: families or lineages PLUS esprit de 
corps.*’' The war machine entertains a relation to 
families that is very different from its relation to the 
State. In thew ine, the family is a band 
vector instead_of-a_fund tal cell; a genealogy 


is tran ne family to.an according 


realize th cI “agnatic solidarity.”” Here 
it is no ic eminence of a family that deter- 


to the aptit ve ly at a given time to 


xv 


For the authors “organism” is a functional concept, 
and “‘organs”’ site-specific limitations of bodily desire. 
“Ibn Khaldiin (1332-1406 ap), great Arabic philoso- 
pher and social analyst, author of The Mugaddimah. 


mines its place in a State organism but the reverse; 
it is the secret power (puissance), or strength of 


organic power (pouvoir) nor with local representa- 
tion, but is related to the potential (puissance) of a 
vortical body in a nomad space. Of course, the great 
bodies of a modern State can hardly be thought of 
as Arab tribes. What we wish to say, rather, is that 
collective bodies always have fringes or minorities 
that reconstitute equivalents of the war machine — 
in sometimes quite unforeseen forms — in specific 
assemblages such as building bridges or cathedrals 
or rendering judgments or making music or insti- 
tuting a science, a technology ... A collective body 
of captains asserts its demands through the organ- 
ization of the officers and the organism of the 
superior officers. There are always periods when 
the State as organism has problems with its own 
collective bodies, when these bodies, claiming cer- 
tain privileges, are forced in spite of themselves to 
open onto something that exceeds them, a short 
revolutionary instant, an experimental surge. A 
confused situation: each time it occurs, it 1s neces- 
sary to analyze tendencies and poles, the nature of 
the movements. All of a sudden, it is as if the 
collective body of the notary publics were advan- 
cing like Arabs or Indians, then regrouping and 
reorganizing: a comic opera where you never 
know what is going to happen next (even the cry 
‘The police are with us!” is sometimes heard)... . 

It is instructive to contrast two models of science, 
after the manner of Plato in the Timaeus.'? One 
could be called Compars and the other Dispars.*™" 
The compars is the legal or legalist model employed 
by royal science. The search for laws consists in 
extracting constants, even if those constants are 
only relations between variables (equations). An 
invariable form for variables, a variable matter of 
the invariant: such is the foundation of the hylo- 
morphic schema. But for the dispars as an element 
of nomad science the relevant distinction is mater- 
ial-forces rather than matter-form. Here, it is not 
exactly a question of extracting constants from 
variables but of placing the variables themselves 
in a state of continuous variation. If there are still 
equations, they are adequations, inequations, dif- 
ferential equations irreducible to the algebraic form 
and inseparable from a sensible intuition of vari- 
ation. They seize or determine singularities in the 
matter, instead of constituting a general form. They 
effect individuations through events or haecceities, 
not through the “‘object”’ as a compound of matter 
and form; vague essences are nothing other than 
haecceities. In all these respects, there is an oppos- 
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Matched or equal, and unequal, respectively. 
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inom between the /eges and the memes, the law and 
the nenes, prompting the comment that the law sul 
“savors of morality.”’ This does not mean, however, 
that the legal model knows nothing of forces, the 
play of torees. That it does us evident im the homo- 
geneous Space corresponding to the compars 
Homogencous space 1s in no way a smooth space, 
on the contrary, itis the torm of striated space. “Phe 
space ot pillars, Its striated by the tall of boches, the 
verticals of gravity, the distribution of matter mto 
parallel lavers, the lamellar and laminar movement 
of flows. ‘hese parallel verticals have formed an 
mdependent dimension capable of spreading every- 
where, of formalizing all the other dimensions, of 
striating all of space in all of its directions, so as to 
render it homogencous. The vertical distance be- 
tween two points provided the mode of comparison 
for the horizontal distance between two other 
points. Universal attraction became the law of all 
laws, in that it set the rule for the biunivocal cor- 
respondence between two bodies; and each time 
science discovered a new field, it sought to formal- 
ive it in the same mode as the field of gravity. Even 
chemistry became a royal science only by virtue of a 
whole of the 
weight. Euclidean space is founded on the famous 
parallel postulate, but the parallels in question are 


theoretical elaboration notion of 


in the first place gravitational parallels, and corres- 
pond to the forces exerted by gravity on all the 
elements of a body presumed to fill that space. It 
is the point of application of the resultant of all of 
these parallel forces that remains invariable when 
their common direction is changed or the body is 
rotated (the center of gravity). In short, 1t seems that 
the force of gravity hes at the basis of a laminar, 
striated, homogeneous, and centered space; it 
forms the foundation for those muluplicities 
termed metric, or arborescent, whose dimensions 
are independent of the situation and are expressed 
with the aid of units and points (movements from 
one point to another). It was not some metaphysical 
concern, but an effectively scientific one, that fre- 
quently led scientists in the nineteenth century to 
ask if all forces were not reducible to gravity, or 
rather to the form of attraction that gives gravity a 
universal value (a constant relation for all variables) 
and biunivocal scope (two bodies at a time, and no 
more). It is the form of interiority of all science. 
The nomos, or the dispars, is altogether different. 
But this is not to say that the other forces refute 
gravity or contradict attraction. Although it is true 
that they do not go against them, they do not result 
from them either; they do not depend on them but 


testify to events thal arc always supplementary or of 
“varnable atfects.” Lach ume a new freld opened up 
m scence — under condinens making thus a far 
Tore important notion than that of torm or object 

it proved irreducible to the field of anracuen and 
the model of the gravitanonal forces, although not 
contradictory te them. It affirmed a “mere” or an 
excess, and lodged itself in that excess, that devi 
ation. When chemistry took a decisive step torward, 
it was always by adding to the force of wexght bonds 
of another type (for example, clecrrie) that trans 
formed the nature of chemical equanons.’* But it 
will be noted that the simplest considerations ot 
velocity immediately mtroduce the difference be- 
tween vertical descent and curvilinear motion, or 
more generally between the straight Ime and the 
curve, in the differential form of the clinamen, or 


the 


Smooth space is precisely the space of the smallest 


smallest deviation, the minimum excess 
deviation: therefore it has no homogeneity, exeept 


between infinitely proximate pomts, and the 
linking of proximities 1s etfeeted independently of 
any determined path. It is a space of contact, of 
small tacule or manual actions of contact, rather 
than a visual space hke Euelid’s striated space 
Smooth space 1s a field without conduits or chan- 
nels. A field, a heterogeneous smooth space, 1s 


IV: 


wedded to a very particular type of mulu 
nonmetric, acentered, rhizomane multuipheites 
“be explored only by legwork.’ They do not meet 
the visual condition of being observable from a 
point in space external to them; an example of this 
is the system of sounds, or even ot colors, as op- 
posed to Euchdean space. . . . 


Axiom Ib. The war machine 1s the invention of the 
nomads (insofar as wis exterior to the State appar- 
atus and distinct from the military institution). As 
such, the war machine has three aspects, a spatio- 
geographic aspect, an arithmenc or algebrau 
aspect, and an affective aspect. 

PROPOSITION V. Nomad existence necessarily 
effectuates the conditions of the war machine in 
space. 


The nomad has a territory; he follows customary 
paths; he goes from one point to another, he is not 
ignorant of points (water points, dwelling points, 
assembly points, etc.). But the question ts what in 
nomad life is a principle and what is only a conse- 


quence. To begin with, althaugh the points deter-_ 


mine paths, they are strictly subordinated to the 
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paths they determine, the reverse of what happens 
with the sedentary. The water point 1s reached only 
in order to be left behind; every point is a relay and 
exists only asa relay. A path is always between two 
points, but the in-between has taken on_all_ the 
consistency and enjoys both an_ autonomy anda 
direction of its own. The life of the nomad is the 


intermezzo.*""" Even the elements of his dwelling 
‘are conceived in terms of the trajectory that is 
forever mobilizing them.'” The nomad is not at all 
the same as the migrant; for the migrant goes prin- 
cipally from one point to another, even if the 
second point 1s uncertain, unforescen, or not well 
localized. But the nomad goes from point to point 
only as a consequence and as a factual necessity; in 
principle, points for him are relays along a trajec- 
tory. Nomads and migrants can mix in many ways, 
or form a common aggregate; their causes and 
conditions are no less distinct for that (for example, 
those who joined Mohammed at Medina had a 
choice between a nomadic or bedtiuite pledge, and 
a pledge of hegira“” or emigration).' 

Second, even though the nomadic trajectory may 
follow trails or customary routes, it does not fulfill 
the function of the sedentary road, which is to 
parcel out a closed space to people, assigning each 
person a share and regulating the communication 
between shares. The nomadic trajectory does the 
opposite: it distributes people (or animals) in an open 
space, one that is indefinite and noncommunicating. 
The nomos came to designate the law, but that was 
originally because it was distribution, a mode of 
distribution. It is a very special kind of distribution, 
one without division into shares, in a space without 
borders or enclosure. The nomos is the consistency 
of a fuzzy aggregate: it is in this sense that it stands 
in opposition to the law or the polis, as the back- 
country, a mountainside, or the vague expanse 
around a city (“either nomos or polis”).!” There- 
fore, and this is the third point, there is a significant 
difference between the spaces: sedentary space is 
striated, by walls, enclosures, and roads between 
enclosures, while nomad space is smooth, marked. 
only by “traits” that are effaced and displaced with 
the trajectory. Even en the lamellae of the desert slide 
over each other, producing an inimitable sound. 
The nomad distributes himself in a smooth space; 
he occupies, inhabits, holds that space; that is his 
territorial principle. It is therefore false to define 
*v Musical interlude, between two other pieces. 
Hegira (or Hejra), Mohammed’s flight from Mecca 
to Yathrib (later named Medina). 
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the nomad by movement. Toynbee is profoundly 
right to suggest —_ woh nomad is on the contrary he 
who does not move.** Whereas the migrant leaves 
behind a milieu sites has become amorphous or 
hostile, the nomad is one who does not depart, 
does not want to depart, who clings to the smooth 
space left by the receding forest, where the steppe 
or the desert advances, and who invents nomadism 
as a response to this challenge.'* Of course, the 
nomad moves, but while seated, and he is only 
seated while moving (the Bedouin galloping, 
knees on the saddle, sitting on the soles of his 
upturned feet, ‘‘a feat of balance”). The nomad 
knows how to wait, he has infinite patience. Immo- 
bility and speed, catatonia and rush, a “‘stationary 
process,” station as process — these traits of 
Kleist’s*“' are eminently those of the nomad. It is 
thus necessary to make a distinction between speed 
and movement: a movement may be very fast, but 
that does not give it speed; a speed may be very 
slow, or even immobile, yet it is still speed. Move- 
ment is extensive; speed is intensive. Movement 
designates the relative character of a body con- 
sidered as “one,” and which goes from point to 
point; speed, on the contrary, constitutes the absolute 
character of a body whose irreducible parts (atoms) 
occupy or fill a smooth space in the manner of a vortex, 
with the possibility of springing up at any point. (It 
is therefore not surprising that reference has been 
made to spiritual voyages effected without relative 
movement, but in intensity, in one place: these are 
part of nomadism.) In short, we will say by conven- 
tion that only nomads have absolute movement, in 
other words, speed; vortical or swirling movement 
is an essential feature of their war machine. 

It is in this sense that nomads have no points, 
paths, or land, even though they do by all appear- 


ances. If the nomad can be.called the Deterritoria- 
lized™* " par excellence, it is precisely. because there 
is no reterritorialization afterward as with the mi- 
erant or upon something else as with the sedentary 
the sedentary’s relation with the earth is media- 
tized by something else, a property regime, a State 
apparatus). With the nomad, on the contrary, it is 


deterritorialization that itutes the relation to 
the earth, to such a degree that the nomad reterri- 


a ee a eed 
torializes on deterritorialization itself. It1s the earth 
Ke A ae 


““ Historian Arnold Toynbee (1889-1975). 

* Bernd Heinrich von Kleist (1777—1811), German 
dramatist. 
*“! “Territorialized” means fixed by a grid in space. 
Nomads are de-territorialized. 
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that deterritonahzes itself, in a way that provides 


the nomad with a territory. Ihe land Couses ly be 


land, tending to become simply ground (ce/) or 


w carth docs not become deterrioria- 
lized wm its global and relative movement, but at 
specific locations, at the spot where the forest re 
ccdes, or where the steppe and the desert advance 
HMubac is nght to say that nomadism is explainable 
less by universal changes in climate (which relate 
instead to Migrations) as by the “divagation of local 
climates." 
wherever there forms a smooth space that gnaws, 


The nomads are there, on the land, 
and tends to grow, in all directions. The nomads 
inhabit these places, they remain in them, and they 
themselves make them grow, tor it has been estab- 
lsshed that the nomads make the desert po less than 
they are made by nt. They are vectors of deterritor- 
alizanon, Vhey add desert to desert, steppe to 
steppe, by a series of local operations whose orien- 
tation and direction endlessly vary.”° ‘The sand 
desert has not only oases, which are like fixed 
points, but also rhizomatic vegetation that is tem- 
porary and shifts location according to local rains, 
bringing changes in the direction of the crossings.” ! 
The same terms are used to describe ice deserts as 
sand deserts: there 1s no line separating earth and 
sky; there 18 no intermediate distance, no perspec- 
tive or contour; visibility 1s liniited; and yet there 1s 
an extraordinarily fine topology that relies not on 


points or objects but rather on haecceities, on sets of 


relations (winds, undulanons of snow or sand, the 
song of the sand or the creaking of ice, the tactile 
qualines of both). It is a tactile space, or rather 
“hapuc, 
space.”” The variability 
tions, 1s an essential feature of smooth spaces of the 
thizome type, and it alters their cartography. The 
nomad, nomad space, 1s localized and not delimited. 
Whatis both limited and limiting ts striated space, 


a sonorous much more than a visual 
the polyvocality of direc- 


the relative global: itis limited in its parts, which are 
assigned constant 
to one another, 


lirections, are oriented in relation 


visible by boundaries, and can 
interlink,; what is limiting (/mes or wall, and no 


longer boundary) 1 Is aggregate in relation to 
the smooth spaces it “contains,” whose growth it 


ee 


slows or prev ents, and which tt restricts or places 
outside. Even when the nomad sustains its effects, 
he does not belong to this relative global, where one 
passes from one point to another, from one region to 
another. Rather, he is in a /ocal absolute, an absolute 
that is manifested locally, and engendered ina series 


NAL 


Related to the sense of touch. 


of local operanons of varying onentattoms: desen, 
steppe, 1c, sea 


Making the absolute appear ina particular place 


is that not a very general characteristic of relygien 
(recognizing that the nature of the appearance, and 
the legitimacy, of CK MWCO OF The images thas 
reproduce Wt are open Io debate)’ But the sacred 
place_of religion is fundamentally a center that 
repels the obscure nomos. The absolute of religion 
is essentially a horizon that encompasses, and, if the 
absolute itself appears ata particular place, u does 
son order to establish a solid and stable center tor 
the global. The encompassing role of smooth spaces 
(desert, steppe, or oecan) in monotheism has been 
frequently noted. In short, rehgrn converts the 
Religion is in this sense a piece in 1 piece in the 
State apparatus, (in both of its forms, the “bond” 
sadn “oan or alliance’), even if it has within 


itself the power to clevate this model to the level of 


absolute 


the universal or to constitute an absolute /mper 
mm.“ But for the nomad the terms of the question 
are totally different. locality 1s not delimited; the 
absolute, then, does not appear at a particular place 
but becomes a nonhmuted locality, the coupling of 
the place and the absolute 1s achieved not in a 
centered, oriented globalization or uniersalizanon 
but in an infinite succession of local operations 
Limiting ourselves to this opposition between 
points of view, it may be observed that nomads do 


¢ terrain for religion, the man 
of wars always committing an offense against the 


priest or the god. ‘he nomads have a vague, hter- 
SL 


ally vagabond “monotheism,” and content them- 
selves with that, and with their ambulant fires. The 
nomads have a sense of the absolute, but a singu- 
Vhe universalist rehgions that 
Moses, Moham- 
med, even Christianity with the Nestorian here- 
sy*** — have always encountered problems in this 


regard, and have run up against what they have 


larly atheistic one. 
have had dealings with nomads 


termed obstinate impiety. These religions are not, 
in effect, separable from a firm and constant onen- 
tation, from an imperial de jure State, even, and 
especially, in the absence of a de facto State; they 


have promoted an ideal of sedentarizauion and ad- 


dressed themselves more to the migrant compon- 
ents than the nomadic ones. Even carly Tslam 


_—— Se . ’ . 
favored the theme of the hegira, or mugration, 


=“ Empire 


The heretical view that Christ embodied two dis- 
tinct persons, human and divine, held by Nestorius, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, ab 428431. 
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over nomadism,; rather, it was through certain 
schisms (such as the Khariji movement’) that it 
won over the Arab or Berber nomads.”* 

However, it does not exhaust the question to 
establish a simple opposition between two points 
of view, religion-nomadism. For monotheistic reli- 
gion, at the deepest level of its tendency to project a 
universal or spiritual State over the entire ecume- 
non, is not without ambivalence or fringe areas; it 
goes beyond even the ideal limits of the State, even 
the imperial State, entering a more indistinct zone, 
an outside of States where it has the possibility of 
undergoing a singular mutation or adaptation. We 
are referring to religion as an_element in a war 
machine and the i \ tor of 
that machine. The prophet, as opposed to the state 
personality of the king and the religious personality 
of the priest, directs the movement_by which a 
religion becomes a war machine or passes over to 
the side of such a machine. It has often been said 
that Islam, and the prophet Mohammed, per- 
formed such a conversion of religion and consti- 
tuted a veritable esprit de corps;**“" in the formula 
of Georges Bataille, ‘‘early Islam, a society reduced 
to the military enterprise.”’ This is what the West 
invokes in order to justify its antipathy toward 
Islam. Yet the Crusades were a properly Christian 
adventure of this type. The prophets may very well 
condemn nomad life; the war machine may very 
well favor the movement of migration and the ideal 
of establishment; religion in general may very well 
compensate for its specific deterritorialization with 
a spiritual and even physical reterritorialization, 
which in the case of the holy war assumes the 
well-directed character of a conquest of the holy 
lands as the center of the world. Despite all that, 


when religion sets itself up as a war machine, it 


mobilizes and liberates a formidable charge of no- 


madism or absolute deterritorialization; it doubles 
Rakha tal 
the 1 migrant with an accompany ing nomad, or with 


a ee) 


‘the potential nomad the n migrant is in nthe process of 


becoming; and finally, it_turns_ its dream. of an 
absolute | State > back k against the e State-form.”* And 
this ag Sa il is no less a part yart of the ‘ ‘es- 
sence”’ of religion than that dream. The history of 
the Crusades is marked by the most astonishing 
series of directional changes: the firm orientation 
toward the Holy Land as a center to reach often 
seems nothing more than a pretext. But it would be 
‘tA Muslim sect among ethnic Berbers that opposed 
Arab dominance in the eighth century aD. 

“4 Group loyalty. 


wrong to say that the play of self-interest, or eco- 
nomic, commercial, or political factors, diverted 
the crusade from its pure path. The idea of the 
crusade in itself implies this variability of directions, 
broken and changing, and intrinsically possesses all 
these factors or all these variables from the moment 
it turns religion into a war machine and simultan- 
eously utilizes and gives rise to the corresponding 
nomadism.”> The necessity of maintaining the 
most rigorous of distinctions between sedentaries, 
migrants, and nomads does not preclude de facto 
mixes; on the contrary, it makes them all the more 
necessary in turn. And it is impossible to think of 
the general process of sedentarization that van- 
quished the nomads without also envisioning the 
gusts of local nomadization that carried off seden- 
taries and doubled migrants (notably, to the benefit 
of religion). 

Smooth or nomad space lies between two striated 
spaces: that of the forest, with its gravitational 
verticals, and that of agriculture, with its grids 
and generalized parallels, its now independent 
arborescence,**" its art of extracting the tree and 
wood from the forest. But being “between” also 
means that smooth space is controlled by these two 
flanks, which limit it, oppose its development, and 
assign it as much as possible a communicational 
role; or, on the contrary, it means that it turns 
against them, gnawing away at the forest on one 
side, on the other side gaining ground on the culti- 
vated lands, affirming a noncommunicating force 
or a force of divergence like a “‘wedge”’ digging in. 
The nomads turn first against the forest and the 
mountain dwellers, then descend upon the farmers. 
What we have here is something like the flipside or 
the outside of the State-form — but in what sense? 
This form, as a global and relative space, implies a 
certain number of components: forest-clearing of 
fields; agriculture-grid laying; animal raising sub- 
ordinated to agricultural work and _ sedentary 
food production; commerce based on a constella- 
tion of town-country (polis-nomos) communica- 
tions. When historians inquire into the reasons for 
the victory of the West over the Orient, they pri- 
marily mention the following characteristics, which 
put the Orient in general at a disadvantage: defor- 
estation rather than clearing for planting, making it 
extremely difficult to extract or even to find wood; 
cultivation of the type “rice paddy and garden” 
rather than arborescence and field; animal raising 
for the most part outside the control of the seden- 
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Tree-like-ness (logically hierarchical). 
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tanes, with the result that they lacked animal power 
and meat foods; the low communicanon content ot 
the town-country relation, making commerce tar 
less Nexible.?° The conclusion as not that the State- 
form is absent im the Onent. Quite to the contrary, a 
more ng] ageney becomes necessary im order to 
retain and reumre the vanous components pled by 
estape vectors. Stares always have the same com- 
posinon, if there is even one truth in the polincal 
philosophy of Hegel, itis that every Stare carries 
within itself the essential moments of tts existence 
Suares are made up not only of people but also ot 
wool, fields, gardens, animals, and commodines 
There 1s a unity of composition of all States, but 
States have neither the same development nor the 
same orgamzanon. In the Ortent, the components 


are much more disconnected, disjomned, necessitat- 
ing a great immutable Form to hold them together: 
“despounc formanons,” Asian or African, are 
rocked by meessant revolts, by secessions and dyn- 
asne changes, which nevertheless do not affect the 
mmmutabiltty of the form. In the West, on the other 


hand, the interconnectedness of the components 


makes possible transtormanions of the State-form 


through revolution. It is true that the idea of revo- 
lution itself is ambiguous; it is Western insofar as it 
relates to a transformation of the State, but Eastern 
insofar as it envisions the destruction, the abolition 
of the State?” The great empires of the Orient, 
Atrica, and America run up against wide-open 
smooth spaces that penetrate them and maintain 
gaps between their components (the nomos does not 
become countryside, the countryside does not com- 
municate with the town, large-scale animal raising 
is the affair of the nomads, etc.): the oriental State is 
in direct confrontation with a nomad war machine. 
This war machine may fall back to the road of 
integration and proceed solely by revolt and dynas- 
uc change; nevertheless, it is the war machine, as 
nomad, that invents the abolitionist dream and 
reality. Western States are much more sheltered 


in their striated space and consequently have 
much more latitude in holding their components 
together; they confront the nomads only indirectly, 
through the tntermediary of the migrations the 
ie lla et el 
nomads trigger or adopt as their stance. 

One of the fundamental tasks of the State is to 


striate the space over which it reigns, or to utilize 


Spaces as a means of communication in the 


service of stnated space. Tt is a vital concern of 
every State not only to vanquish nomadism but to 
control migrations and, more generally, to establish 
a zone of rights over an entire “exterior,” over all of 


the Hows traversing the ccursenon [ft can help at, 
the State does not dissocate itsell from a proces of 
capture of flows of all kinds, popularons, Comma 
nes Or COMMerce, Maney or Capital, etc. I here ts 
still a need for fixed paths tn welldefined diree- 
nons, which restnet speed, regulate creulation, 
relanvize movement, and measure in dermal the 
relauve movements of subjects and obpects. [hat 
is Why Paul Virho’s thesis is important, when he 


shows that the political power of the 


pohee, that 1s, management o 


State 1s pelat, 


and that “the gates of t 


are barners, filters against the fluidity of the 
et 


masses, against the penetranon power of migratory 


——1— —T W | 
packs, people animals, and goods Csravity, 


gravitas, such is the essence of the Stare. It is not 
at all that the State knows nothing of speed: burt it 
requires that movement, even the fastest, cease to 
be the absolute state of a moving body occupying a 
smooth space, to become the relative characteristic 
of a “moved body” going from one pont to another 
ma striated space. In this sense, the State never 
ceases to decompose, recompose, and transform 
movement, or to regulate speed. Phe State as 
town surveyor, converter, or htghway interchange: 
the role of the engineer from this point of view 

Speed and absolute movement are not without thetr 
laws, but they are the laws of the nomos, ot the 
smooth space that deploys it, of the war machine 
that populates it. Hf the nomads formed the war 
machine, it was by tnventing absolute specd, by 


* 


being “synonymous” with speed. And each ume 


there is an Operation against the State ~ insubordin- 
Ree nn enn ener eee renee nnn 


anion, rioting, guerrilla wartare evolution as act 


it can be Said that a war machine has revived, t 


anew nomadic potential has appeared, accompan- 
TD 
ied by the reconstitution of a smooth space or a 


cing in space as though it were smooth 


manner 0 
(Vartho 
revolutionary theme of “holding the street’’). Ht is 


iscusses the importance of the riot or 


in this sense that the response of the State against 
all that threatens to move beyond tt 18 to strate 
space. Phe State does not appropriate the war 
machine without giving even it the form of relative 
movement: this was the case with the model of the 
fortress as a regulator of movement, which was 
precisely the obstacle the nomads came up against, 
the stumbling block and parry by which absolute 
vortical movement was broken. Conversely, when a 

- ae 
State does not succeed in striating its interior Or 
neighboring space, the flows traversing that State 
Necessarily adopt the stance of a war machine 
directed against it, deployed in a hostile or 
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rebellious smooth space (even if other States are 
able to slip their striations in). This was the adven- 
ture of China: toward the end of the fourteenth 
century, and in spite of its very high level of tech- 
nology in ships and navigation, it turned its back on 
its huge maritime space, saw its commercial flows 
turn against it and ally themselves with piracy, and 
was unable to react except by a politics of immobil- 
ity, of the massive restriction of commerce, which 
only reinforced the connection between commerce 
and the war machine.*” 

The situation is much more complicated than we 
have let on. The sea is perhaps principal among 
smooth spaces, the hydraulic model par excellence. 
But the sea is also, of all smooth spaces, the first one 
attempts were made to striate, to transform into a 
dependency of the land, with its fixed routes, con- 
stant directions, relative movements, a whole coun- 
terhydraulic of channels and conduits. One of the 
reasons for the hegemony of the West was the 
power of its State apparatuses to striate the sea by 
combining the technologies of the North and the 
Mediterranean and by annexing the Atlantic. But 
this undertaking had the most unexpected result: 
the multiplication of relative movements, the in- 
tensification of relative speeds in striated space, 
ended up reconstituting a smooth space or absolute 
movement. As Virilio emphasizes, the sea became 
the place of the fleet in being, where one no longer 
goes from one point to another, but rather holds 
space beginning from any point: instead of striating 
space, one occupies it with a vector of deterritor- 
ialization in perpetual motion. This modern strat- 
egy was communicated from the sea to the air, 
as the new smooth space, but also to the entire 
Earth considered as desert or sea. As converter 
and capturer, the State does not just relativize 
movement, it reimparts absolute movement. It 
does not just go from the smooth to the striated, it 
reconstitutes smooth space; it reimparts smooth 
in the wake of the striated. It is true that this 
new nomadism accompanies a worldwide war ma- 
chine whose organization exceeds the State appar- 
atuses and passes into energy, military-industrial, 
and multinational complexes. We say this as a re- 
minder that smooth space and the form of exterior- 
ity do not have an irresistible revolutionary calling 
but change meaning drastically depending on the 
interactions they are part of and the concrete con- 
ditions of their exercise or establishment (for 
example, the way in which total war and popular 
war, and even guerrilla warfare, borrow one 
another’s methods).>! 
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PROPOSITION VI. Nomad existence necessarily 
implies the numerical elements of a war machine. 


Tens, hundreds, thousands, myriads: all armies 
retain these decimal groupings, to the point that 
each time they are encountered it is safe to assume 
the presence of a military organization. Is this not 
the way an army deterritorializes its soldiers? An 
army is composed of units, companies, and div- 
isions. The Numbers may vary in function, in 
combination; they may enter into entirely different 
strategies; but there is always a connection between 
the Number and the war machine. It is a question 
not of quantity but of organization or composition. 
When the State creates armies, it always applies this 
principle of numerical organization; but all it does 
is adopt the principle, at the same time as it appro- 
priates the war machine. For so peculiar an idea — 
the numerical organization of people — came from 
the nomads. It was the Hyksos, conquering nomads, 
who brought it to Egypt; and when Moses applied 
it to his people in exodus, it was on the advice 
of his nomad father-in-law, Jethro the Kenite, 
and was done in such a way as to constitute a war 
machine, the elements of which are described in the 
biblical book of Numbers. The nomos is fundamen- 
tally numerical, arithmetic. When Greek geometr- 
ism is contrasted with Indo-Arab arithmetism, it 
becomes clear that the latter implies a nomos 
opposable to the logos: not that the nomads ‘“‘do” 
arithmetic or algebra, but because arithmetic 
and algebra arise in a strongly nomad influenced 


Sa 
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Up to now we have known three major types of 
human organization: /ineal, territorial, and numer- 
ical, Lineal organization allows us to define so- 


called primitive societies. Clan lineages are essen- 
tially segments in action; they meld and divide, and 
vary according to the ancestor considered, the 
tasks, and the circumstances. Of course, number 
plays an important role in the determination of 
lineage, or in the creation of new lineages — as 
does the earth, since a clan segmentarity is doubled 
by a tribal segmentarity. The earth is before all else 
the matter upon which the dynamic of lineages is 
inscribed, and the number, a means of inscription: 
the lineages write upon the earth and with the 
number, constituting a kind of “‘geodesy.” Every- 
thing changes with State societies: it is often said 
that the territorial principle becomes dominant. 
One could also speak of deterritorialization, since 
the earth becomes an_ object, instead. of-being-an 
active material element_in_ combination with lin-_ 
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cage. Property 1s precisely the deterntorialized re- 
the huan beng and heath th this 


good belonging 
perposed upon CONUNUINE posses 


ea or whether 1 “it iteell 
becomes a-goud: belunging lo private te individuals 


constituting anew community, In both cases (and 


according to the two poles of the State), something 
like an overcoding of the earth replaces geodesy. Ot 
course, 
numbers take on their own importance. But what 
moves ro the forefront 1s a 
uion, in the sense that all the segments, whether of 


lineages remain very important, and 


“territorial” organiza- 
lineage, land, or number, are taken up by an astro- 
nemeal space or a geometniial extension that over- 
codes them = but certainly not in the same wav in 
the archaic imperial State and in modern States 
The archaic State envelops a spatium with a 
summit, a differentiated space with depth and 
levels, whereas modern States (beginning with the 
Greek city-state) develop a homogeneous extensio 
with an immanent center, divisible homologous 
parts, and symmetrical and reversible relations. 
Not only do the two models, the astronomical and 
the geometrical, enter into intimate mixes, but even 
when they are supposedly pure, both imply the 
Subordination of lineages and numbers to this 
metric power, as it appears either in the ynpertal 
spatiuum**** 
the number, has always had a decisive role in the 


; 32 : : 
or in the politcal extensio.”~ Arithmetic, 


State apparatus: this is so even as carly as the 
imperial bureaucracy, with the three conjoined op- 
erations of the census, taxation, and election. It 1s 
even truer of modern forms of the State, which in 
developing utilized all the calculation techniques 
that were springing up at the border between math- 
ematical science and social technology (there is a 
whole social calculus at the basis of political econ- 
omy, demography, the organization of work, etc.). 
This arithmetic element of the State found 


specific power in the treatment of all kinds of 


matter: primary matters (raw materials), the sec- 
ondary matter of wrought objects, or the ultimate 
matter constituted by the human population. Thus 
er has always served to gain mastery over 


matter, to contro] its variations and movements, 


other words, to submit them to the ————S 


framework of the State - eo the imperial 
* "The State has a 
territorial principle, or a principle of deterritoriali- 


spatium, or the modern extensio.” 


MAIL Q - 
™“ Space versus extension (extensio), the later being 


Descartes’ name for the essence of matter. 


The War Mactune” 


vanion, that links the number to meirtc magnetudes 
(making mt sccount the imcreasingly complex 
metncs effecting the overcoding) We do nat he- 
heve that the conditens of independence or auton 
omy of the Namber are to be teand in the State 
even though all the factors of is development are 


present 


PROPOSITION LX. War does nat necemarnly have 
the battle as its objeet, and more rmportant, the @ar 
machine does not necetsanily have war as 10s @bpect, 
although war and the battle may be st necessary 
result (under certain conditions) 


We now come to three successive problems 


First, whe battle the “object” of war’? But also, is i 


war the ‘‘obyect” of the war mache? And finally, 
to what extent is the war machine the “object” of 
the State apparatus? The ambiguits of the first two 
problems 1s certainly due to the term “‘obyect,” but 
imphes their dependency on the third. We must 
nevertheless approach these problems gradually, 
even if we are reduced to muluplying cxamples 
The first quesuon, that of the battle, requires an 
immediate distincuon to be made between two 
cases: when_a battle is sought, and when it is essen- 
ually avoided by the war machine. ‘These two cases 
in no Way coincide with the offensive and the de- 
fensive. But war_in the strgt sense (according to a 
conception of it that culminated in Foch)" does 
seem to have the battle as its em to have the battle as its object, whereas guer- 


rilla warfare explicitly aims le warkiee expileitty time for the nonbattle. How- 


ever, the development of war into the war of 
movement, and into total war, also places the notion 
of the battle in question, as much from the offensive 
as the detensive points of view: the concept of the 


nonbattle seems capable of expressing the speed of 


a tlash attack, and the counterspeed of an immedi- 


ate response.’* Conversely, the development of 
guerilla warfare implies a moment when, and 
forms under which, a battle must be effectively 
sought, in connection with exterior and interior 
“support points.” And itis true that guerrilla war- 
fare and war proper are constantly borrowing each 
other’s methods and that the borrowings run 
equally in both directions (for example, stress has 
often been Jaid on the inspiranions land-based guer- 
All we 


rilla warfare received from maritime war). 


can say 1s that the battle and the nonbattle are the 


double object of war, according to a criterion that 


LS 


“* Ferdinand Foch (1851-1929), commander of all 


Allied forces in France during World War | 
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does not coincide with the offensive and the defen- 
sive, or even with war proper and guerrilla warfare. 

That is why we push the question further back, 
asking if war itself is the object of the war machine. 
It is not at all obvious. ‘Lo the extent that war (with 
or without the battle) aims f for the annihilation or 


sei ae ae 


capitulation of enemy forces, the war machine does 


not necessarily have War as Its “object (for example, 
the raid can be seen as another object, rather than as 
a particular form of war). But more generally, we 
have seen that the war machine was the invention of 
the nomad, because it is in its essence the consti- 
tutive element of smooth space, the occupation of 
this space, displacement within this space, and the 
corresponding composition of people: this is its sole 
and veritable positive object (somos). Make the 
do not depopulate it, 
quite the contrary. If war_necessarily results, it is 
because the war machine collides with States and 


desert, the steppe, grow; 


—— 
cities, as forces (of striation) opposing its positive 


object: from_then_on, the war machine has as its 


enemy the State, the city, the state and_ urban 
phenomenon, and adopts as its objective | their an- 
nihilation. It is at this p point that the war machine 
becomes war: annihilate the forces of the State, 
destroy the State-form. The Attila,“' or Genghis 
Khan, adventure clearly illustrates this progression 
from the positive object to the negative object. 
Speaking like Aristotle, we would say that _war_is 
neither the condition nor the object of the war 
machine, but necessarily accompanies or completes 
it; speaking like Derrida, we would say that war iS 
the “‘supplement”’ of the war machine. It may even 
happen that this supplementarity is comprehended 
through a progressive, anxiety-ridden revelation. 
Such, for example, was the adventure of Moses: 
leaving the Egyptian State behind, launching into 
the desert, he begins by forming a war machine, on 
the inspiration of the old past of the nomadic 
Hebrews and on the advice of his father-in-law, 
who came from the nomads. This is the machine 
of the Just, already a war machine, but one that does 
not yet have war as its object. Moses realizes, little 
by little, in stages, that war is the necessary supple- 
ment of that machine, because it encounters or 
must cross cities and States, because it must send 
ahead spies (armed observation), then perhaps take 
things to extremes (var of annthilation). Then the 
Jewish people experience doubt, and fear that they 
are not strong enough; but Moses also doubts, he 
shrinks before the revelation of this supplement. 


“Attila (406-53aD), King of the Huns. 


And it will be Joshua, not Moses, who is charged 
with waging war.*™" Finally, speaking_like Kant, 
we would say that the relation between war and the 
war machine is necessary but ‘‘synthetic” (Yahweh 


is necessary for the synthesis).***"" 

The question of war, in turn, is pushed further 
back and is subordinated to the relations between 
the war machine and the State apparatus. States 
were not the first to make war: war, of course, is not 
a phenomenon one finds in the universality of 


Nature, as nonspecific violence. But war is nop the 


object_of States, quite the contrary. The most ar- 
chaic States do not even seem to have had a war 


machine, and their domination, as we will see, was 


based on other agencies (comprising, rather, the 


police and risons). It is safe to assume that the 


= 


intervention of an extrinsic or nomad war machine 
that counterattacked and destroyed the archaic but 
powerful States was one of the mysterious reasons 
for their sudden annihilation. But the State learns 
fast. One of the biggest questions from the point of 
view of universal history is: How will the State 
appropriate the war machine, that is, constitute 
one for itself, in conformity w ith | its size, its dom- 
ination, and its aims? And w ith what risks? (What 
we call a military institution, or army, is not at t all 
the war machine in itself, but the form under which 
it do-appropmiatedl byaligestinte )-iseaiaanaaneamagt a priated by the State.) In order to grasp 
the paradoxical character of such an undertaking, 
we must recapitulate the hypothesis in its entirety. 
(1) The war machine is that nomad invention that 


in fact has war not as its primary object but as its 


second-order, supplementary or synthetic object- 
ive, in the sense that it 1s determined in such a way 
as to destroy the State-form and city-form with 
which it collides. (2) When the State appropriates 
the war machine, the latter obviously changes in 
nature and function, since it is afterward directed 
against the nomad and all State destroyers, or else 
expresses relations between States, to the extent 
that a State undertakes exclusively to destroy an- 
other State or impose its aims upon it. (3) It is 
precisely after the war machine has been appropri- 
ated by the State in this way that it tends to take war 
for its direct and primary object, for its ‘‘analytic” 
object (and that war tends to take the battle for its 
object). In short, it is at one and the same time that 
the State apparatus appropriates a war machine, 
xxx “After Moses led the Hebrews in Exodus from 
Egypt, Joshua led them to Canaan. 

wi" That is, war is not logically implicit in the war 
machine. 
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that the war machine takes war as its object and that 
war becomes subordinated to the ams of the 
State. 

The question is theretore less the realization ot 
war than the appropnanon of the war machine. It 1s 


at the same time that the State apparatus appropri 


ates — war machine gubordinetes HW to its “polite 


ical”’ ams, and gives it war as its direct efyect. And it 


is One and the sume histoneal tendency that causes 
State to evolve from a triple point of views going 
from figures of encastment to forms of appropr- 
anion proper, going trom limited war to so-called 
total war, and transforming the relation between 
am and object. The tactors that make State war 
total war are cl scl apitalism: it has 


to do with the investment of constant capital in 


équipment, industry, and the war economy, and 
the investment of varmble capital in the populauion 
in its physical and mental aspects (both as war- 
maker and as vietim of war)? ‘Yotal war is not 
only a war of annihilation but arises when annthila- 
non takes as its “center” not only the enemy army, 
or the enemy Strate, but the entire population and 
its economy. The tact that this double investment 
can be made only under prior condinons of limited 
war illustrates the irresistible character of the cap- 
italist tendency to develop total war.°? It is there- 
fore true that total war remains subordinated to 
State political aims and merely realizes the maxrnal 
conditions of the appropriation of the war machine 
by the State apparatus. But it is also true that when 
total war becomes the object of the appropriated 
war machine, then at this level in the set of all 
possible condinons, the object and the aim enter 
into new relations that can reach the point of con- 
tradiction. This explains Clausewitz's vacillation 
when he asserts at one pomt that total war remains 
a war conditioned by the political aim of States, and 
at another that it tends to effectuate the Idea of 
unconditioned war. In effect, the aim remains es- 
sentially political and determined as such by the 
State, but the object itself has become unlimited. 
We could say that the appropriation has changed 
direction, or rather that States tend to unleash, 
reconstitute, an immense war machine of which 
they are no longer anything more than the oppos- 
able or apposed parts. 

chine, which in_a way “* 


This worldwide war ma- 
=. ES 


reissues” from the States, 


that of a war machine that takes peace as its object 
ea mene 


The War Machine’ 


direetly, as the peace of Terror or Survival Uhe 
war machine reforms a smouth space that mew 


chums to control, to sorround the entre earth 


Total wy uel ss cuppa towerd a form scot 
peace more terrifying still The war machine has 
taken charge of the aim, worklwide order, and the 
States are now no more than CCS OF TF or mean 
adapted to that machine 


which Clousewitz's formula is eftectrvely reversed, 


The m the port ar 


to be entitled to say that poles ws the contrmuanon 
of war by other means, its not enough to invert the 
ofder of the words as if they could be spoken im 
either direction, it 1m necessary to follow the real 
movement at the conclusion of which the Stares, 
having appropriated a war machine, and haveng 
adapted it to their aims, remmpart a war machine 
that takes charge of the arm, appropriates the 
Stutes, and assumes increasingly wider polmecal 
functions.» 

Doubtless, the present siruanion is highly dis- 
couraging. We have watched the war machine 
grow stronger and stronger, aS in a sciénee fiction 
Story; we have seen it assign as ts objective a peace 
sull more territying than fascist death, we have seen 
it maintain or instigate the most ternble of local 
Wars as parts of itself; we have seen it set its sights 
ona new type of enemy, no longer another State, or 
even another regime, but the “unspecified enemy’; 
we have seen it put mts counterguerrila clements 
into place, so that it can be caught by surprise once, 
but not twice. Yet the very conditions that make the 
State or World war machine possible, in other 
words, constant capital (resources and equipment) 
and human variable capital, continually recreate 
unexpected possibilities for counterattack, unfore- 
seen initiatives determining revolunonary, popular, 
nunority, mutant machines. ‘The detinition of the 
Unspecified Enemy testifies to this: “mulnuform, 
mancuvering and omnipresent...of the moral, 
political, subversive or economic order, etc.,”” the 
unassignable material Saboteur or human Deserter 
The tirst_the- 
oretical element of importance is the fact that the 
and this 1s 


' 3 3K 
assuming the most diverse forms. 


war machine has many va ianings 


precisely because_the war machine 


variable relation Jhe war machine 1s 

not unitormly defined, and comprnses something 

other than increasing quanuties of torce. We have 
— ST 


tried to define two poles of the war machine: a/ one 


pole, i takes war for its object and forms a line of 


1 pag Pe a nae al gt aie EO gg et 
destruction prolongable to the limits of the uni- 


verse. But in a the shapes it assumes here 


limited war, total war, worldwide organization 
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war represents not at all the supposed essence of the 
war machine but only, whatever the machine’s 
power, either the set of conditions under which 
the States appropriate the machine, even going so 
far as to project it as the horizon of the world, or the 
dominant order of which the States themselves are 
now only parts. The other _pole seemed to be the 
essence: it is when the war machine, with infinitely 
lower “ has as its object not war but the 
drawing of a creative line of flight, the composition 
: »f the movement of people in- 


uantities,””’ 


of a smooth space 
that_space. At this other pole, the machine does 
indeed encounter war, but as its supplementary or 
synthetic object, now ‘directed against the State and 
against. the worldwide axiomatic expressed by 
States. 

We thought it possible to assign the invention 
of the war machine to the nomads. This was done 
only in the historical interest of demonstrating that 
the war machine as such was invented, even if it 
displayed from the beginning all of the ambiguity 
that caused it to enter into composition with the 
other pole, and swing toward it from the start. 
However, in conformity with the essence, the 
nomads do not hold the secret: an “ideological,” 
scientific, or artistic movement can be a potential 
war machine, to the precise extent to which it 


XXIV 


draws, in relation to a phylum,*” a plane of con- 


sistency, a creative line of flight, a smooth space of 


XXXIV 


Usually a biological classification, etymologically a 
tribe or race, here understood as a biological plateau. 
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trans. and intro. Murrow 
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ual themes of this masterpiece is the sociological 
problem of the esprit de corps, and its ambiguity. 
Ibn Khaldtn contrasts bedouinism (the bedouin lite- 
style, not the ethnic group) with sedentarity or city 
living. he first aspect of this opposition is the 
inverted relation between the public and the secret: 
not only is there a seerecy of the bedouin war ma- 
chine, as opposed to the publicity of the Strate city 
dweller, but in the first case “eminence” 1s based ona 
secret solidarity, while in the second case the secret 1s 
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genculog,, whereas city life makes tor heroes than 
are Very inpare, and a1 the samme tree rigged and freee 
Sebdarnity has a different meaning a1 ether pole 
Phird, and thee i the marin poet, leclouen leveagies 
mebilve an caprit de Corps and imiegrate ute pt, as 8 
new chimenwonm the « atehipad, or prhnlds, trom 
which the Arabic werd tor soculem is dered (Ibn 
Khaldtin stresses the absence of any “power” rewd- 
my in the inbal chet, who has no Stare Canerrainer at 
his chsposal), On the other hand, in city liveng the 
esprit de corps becomes a dimension of power atte m 
adapted tor “autocracy." 
In Jomacu, 25-9, Plato entertains tor an instant the 
thought that Becommyg is not sumply the mevitalele 
characterisue of copies or reproductions, but cowld 
1selt be a model nvahing the Identical and the U ar 
torm:. Fle states this hypothesis only in order to reyect 
i, for tS true that if becoming 1s a model, not onls 
must the duality of the model and the copy, ot the 
model and reproduchon, disappear, but the very 
notions of model and reproducnon tend to lose all 
meaning 
Vhe situation 1s in fact more Complex than that, and 
gravity 1s not the only feature of the dominant model 
there 18 heat in addinon to gravity (already in chem- 
istry, combustion 1s coupled with weight). Even so, 
the problem was to know to what extent the “thermal 
field deviated from gravitational space, or on the 
contrary was integrated with in Monge 1s 4 typical 
example; he began by grouping heat, light, and elec- 
tricity as “variable affections of bodies,” the concern 
of “specific physics,” while general physics would 
deal with extension, gravity, and movement. It was 
only later that Monge unified all of the fields under 
general physies (Anne Querrien) 
Anny Milovanott, “La seconde peau du nomade,” 
Nouvelles htterasres, no. 2646 (July 27, 1978), p. 1S 
“The Larbaa nomads, on the border of the Algerian 
Sahara, use the word ¢niga, which generally means 
road or way, to designate the woven straps serving to 
reintoree the cords holding the tent to the stakes 
In nomad thought, the dwelling 1s ted not to a 
territory but rather to an itinerary. Refusing to take 
possession of the land they cross, the nomads con- 
struct an environment out of wool and goat hair, one 
that leaves no mark at the temporary site it occu- 
pies .... Phus wool, a soft material, gives nomad life 
its unity .... Nomads pause at the representation of 
their journeys, not ata figuration of the space they 
cross. ‘Phey leave space to space... Woolly poly- 
morphism.” 
See W. Montgomery Watt, Mohammed at Medina 
(t.ondon: Oxtord University Press, 1956), pp. 85-6, 
242. 
Emmanuel Laroche, Histotrre de la racine “‘Nem”™ en 
grec ancien (Paris: Klincksieck, 1949). The root 
“Nem” indicates distribution, not allocation, even 
when the two are linked. In the pastoral sense, the 
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distribution of animals is effected in a nonlimited 
space and implies no parceling out of land: ‘The 
occupation of shepherd, in the Homeric age, had 
nothing to do with a parceling of land: when the 
agrarian question came to the foreground, in the 
time of Solon, it was expressed in an entirely differ- 
ent vocabulary.” 7o take to pasture (nemo) refers not 
to a parceling out but to a scattering, to a repartition 
of animals. It was only after Solon that Nomos came 
to designate the principle at the basis of the laws and 
of right (Thesmoi and Dike), and then came to be 
identified with the laws themselves. Prior to that, 
there was instead an alternative between the city, or 
polis, ruled by laws, and the outskirts as the place of 
the nomos. A similar alternative is found in the work 
of Ibn Khaldin: between Aadara as city living, and 
badiya as nomos (not the town, but the preurban 
countryside, the plateau, steppe, mountain, or 
desert). 

Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947), abridged by D. C. 
Somerwell, vol. 1, pp. 164-86: ‘“They flung them- 
selves upon the Steppe, not to escape beyond its 
bounds but to make themselves at home on it” 
(p. 168). 

See Pierre Hubac, Les nomades (Paris: La Renais- 
sance du Livre, 1948), pp. 26-9 (although Hubac 
tends to confuse nomads and migrants). 

On the nomads of the sea, or of the archipelago, José 
Emperaire writes: ‘““They do not grasp an itinerary as 
a whole, but in a fragmentary manner, by juxtaposing 
in order its various successive stages, from campsite 
to campsite in the course of the journey. For each of 
these stages, they estimate the length of the crossing 
and the successive changes in direction marking it.” 
Les nomades de la mer (Paris: Gallimard, 1954), 
pe22s. 

Wilfred Thesiger, Arabian Sands (London: Long- 
man, Green, 1959), pp. 112-13, 125, 165-6. 

See the two admirable descriptions, of the sand 
desert by Wilfred Thesiger and of the ice desert by 
Edmund Carpenter, in Eskimo (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1964): the winds, and tactile and 
sound qualities; the secondary character of visual 
data, particularly the indifference of the nomads to 
astronomy as a royal science; and yet the presence of 
a whole minor science of qualitative variables and 
traces. 

Emile Felix Gautier, Le passé de l'Afrique du Nord 
(Paris: Payot, 1952), pp. 267-316. 

From this perspective, Clastres’s analysis of Indian 
prophetism can be generalized: ‘‘On one side, the 
chiefs, on the other, and standing against them, the 
prophets..../ And the prophetic machine worked 
perfectly well since the karai were able to sweep 
along behind 
them....the insurrectional act of the prophets 


astonishing masses of Indians 


against the chiefs conferred on the former, through 
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a strange reversal of things, infinitely more power 
than was held by the latter.” Society against the State, 
pp. 184-5. 

One of the most interesting themes of the classic 
work by Paul Alphandery (La chrétienté et l'idée de 
croisade [Paris: Albin Michel, 1959] is his demonstra- 
tion that the changes in course, the pauses, the 
detours were an integral part of the Crusade: “this 
army of crusaders that we envision as a modern army, 
like those of Louis XIV or Napoleon, marching with 
absolute passivity, obeying the will of a diplomatic 
officer and staff. Such an army knows where it is 
going, and when it makes a mistake, it is not for lack 
of reflection. A history more attentive to differences 
accepts a more realistic image of the army of the 
Crusade. The army of the Crusade was freely, some- 
times anarchically alive.... This army was motiv- 
ated from within, as a function of a complex 
coherence by virtue of which nothing happened by 
chance. It is certain that the conquest of Constantin- 
ople had its reason, necessity and a religious charac- 
ter, like the other deeds of the Crusades” (vol. 2, p. 
7). Alphandery shows in particular that the idea of a 
battle against the Infidel, at any point, appeared early 
on, along with the idea of liberating the Holy Land 
(rol. Isp: 279). 

Modern historians have been inspired to fine ana- 
lyses by this confrontation between the East and the 
West, which began in the Middle Ages (and 1s tied to 
the question, Why did capitalism develop in the 
West and not elsewhere’). See especially Fernand 
Braudel, Capitalism and Material Life, 1400-1800, 
trans. Miriam Kochan (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1967), pp. 97-108; Pierre Chaunu, L ‘expansion 
européenne du XIIle au XVe stécle (Paris: PUF, 
1969), pp. 334-9 (“Why Why not 
China?”’); Maurice Lombard, Espaces et réseaux du 
haut Moyen Age (The Hague: Mouton, 1971), chap- 
ter 8 (and p. 219: “What is called deforestation in the 
East is named clearing in the West. The first deep 
cause of the shift of the dominant centers from the 
East to the West is therefore a geographical reason: 


Europe? 


forest-clearing proved to have more potential than 
desert-oasis’’). 

Marx’s observations on the despotic formations of 
Asia have been confirmed by the African analyses of 
Max Gluckman, Custom and Conflict in Africa (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959): at the same time immut- 
ability of form and constant rebellion. The idea of a 
“transformation” of the State indeed seems to be a 
Western one. And that other idea, the ‘‘destruction” 
of the State, belongs much more to the East and to 
the conditions of a nomad war machine. Attempts 
have been made to present the two ideas as successive 
phases of revolution, but there are too many differ- 
ences between them and they are difficult to recon- 
cile; they reflect the opposition between the socialist 
and anarchist currents of the nineteenth century. 


“1227: Treatise on Nomadoblogy ~ The War Machine” 


The Western proletariat rel ws perceived tram two 
patnts af view: as having to see power and trane 
form the Stare apparatus (the point of view of laber 
power), and as willing of wishing for the destruction 
af the State (this time, the point of view ef nomaddl- 
wanon power) Even Marx defines the proletariat not 
only as alenaved (labor) but as deterritonalicd The 
proleranat, in this second perspective, appears as the 
heir to the notiad im the Western workl Not only did 
many anarchists invoke nomadic themes onginating 
in the East, but the bourgeoisie above all were quick 
to equate proletanans and nomads, Comparing Paris 
to a city haunted by nomads (see Lous Chevaher, 
Labering Clases and Dangerous Clases in Parts during 
the Furst Half af the Nineteenth Century, trans. Frank 
Jellenek [New York: HL Fertig, 1973], pp. 362-6) 
See Lucqen Musset, Les wreauens. Le second assaut 
(Paris: PUF, 19605), tor example, the analysis of the 
Danes’ three “phases,” pp. 135-7. 

Paul Virtho, Speed and Poles, trans. Mark Pohzzotn 
(New York: Semndtext{e], 1986), pp. 12-13 and 
pastom. Not only 1s the “town” unthinkable apart 
from the exterior tlows with which it as in contact, 
and the circulation of which it regulates, but specitic 
architectural aggregates, the fortress, tor example, 
are veritable transtormers, by virtue of their intenor 
Spaces, which allow an analysis, prolongation, or 
resutunon of movement. Viriho concludes that the 
isSue 18 less Confinement than the management of the 
pubhe ways, or the control of movement. Foucault 
was already moving in this direction with his analysis 
of the naval hospital as operator and filter, see Diserp- 
line and Pumsh, trans. A. M1. Sheridan Smith (New 
York: Vintage, 1975), pp. 143-6. 

On Chinese, and Arab, navigation, the reasons 
behind their failure, and the importance of this ques- 
tion in the East-West “dossier,” see Braudel, Capit- 
ahsm and Material Life, pp. 300-9, and Chaunu, 
L expansion europeenne, pp. 145-7. 

Viriho gives a very good definition of the fleet in 
being and its historical consequences: “The fleet in 
being ... 18 the permanent presence in the sea of an 
invisible fleet able to strike no matter where and no 
matter when .. .it 1s a new idéa of violence that no 
longer comes trom direct confrontation... but rather 


from the unequal properties of bodies, evaluation of 


the number of movements allowed them in a chosen 
element, permanent verification of their dynamic 
efficiency. ... Henceforth it is no longer a question 
of crossing a continent or an ocean from one city to 
the next, one Shore to the next. The fleet in being 
creates, .. the notion of displacement without des- 
tination in space and time... . The strategic submar- 
ine has no need to go anywhere in particular; it 1s 
content, while controlling the sea, to remain invis- 
ible... the realization of the absolute, uninterrupted, 
circular voyage, since it involves neither departure 
nor arrival... .1f, as Lenin claimed, ‘strategy means 
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chomung whreh potttte we apply force im,” we cet 
aclesit that these ‘pose’, wday, are no longer geo 
(ralegn Strongpontis, ence irom any given ape we 
can now reach any ether, no mater where i might 
be . geegraphw leculization yoo w have defin- 
tively lowt it erratege valuc, and, mversely, that 
thes sane valve we attributed to the deloreltzaten of 
the tector, Of a vector in permanent movement”, 
Speed and Polines, pp. 38, 40-1, 134-5. Virtho’s 
texts are of great mmpormance and orjnalery im 
every respect. The only point that prevents a diffi- 
culty for us 1 his asemmlanen of three groups of 
speed that scem very different to us (1) speeds of 
nomahe, or revolunonary, tendency (mot, guerrille 
warture), (2) speeds that are regulated, converted, 
appropriated by the State apparatus (management 
ot the pubhe wavs), (4) speeds that are reinstated by 
a worklwide organizanion of total war, or planetary 
overarmament (from the fleet m bemg to tucker 
strategy). Viriho tends to equate these groups ot 
account of ther interactions and niakes a general 
case for the “faseist”” character of Speed. It m®, never- 
theless, his own analyses that niake these distincnoms 
possible 

Jean-Pierre Vernant in particular has analyzed the 
connection between the Greck eity-seate and a home- 
geneous geometrical extension, Viprhe et pensee chee 
les Grecs (Paris: Maspero, 1971-4), wol. 1, part 3. The 
problem 1s necessarily more Complicated in relation 
to the archaic empires, or in relanon to formations 
subsequent to the Classical city-state. “That 1s because 
the Space m question is very different. But it 1s sul 
the case that the number 18 sub-ordinated to space, as 
Vernant suggests with regard to Plato's ideal state 

The Pythagorean or Neoplatome conceptions of 
number envelop imperial astronomical spaces of a 
type other than homogeneous extension, but they 
maintain the subordination of the number, that 1s 
why Numbers become idca/, but not strictly speaking 
“numbering.” 

Dumeazil stresses the role played by the anthmend 
element in the earhest forms of polincal sovereignty 

He even tends to make ita third pole of sovercignty 

See Servms et la Fortune and Le treiseme souperaim 
(Paris: Mawonneuve, 1949) But the role of this 
anithmene element 1s, rather, to organize @ matter, 
in so doing it Submuts that matter to one or the other 
of the two principal poles 

The texts of VT. EB. Lawrence, Seven Pillars af Wisdom 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1935) and “The 
Science of Guernlla War,” in Encyclopedia Brian 
mia, 14th ed. (1929), vol. 10, pp. 950-3, remain 
among the most significant works on guernila war- 
fare, they present themselves as an “ant-Foch” 
theory and claborate the notion of the nonbattle 
But the nonbattle has a history that is not enurels 
dependent on guerrilla wartare: (1) the tradinonal 
distinction between the “battle” and the “maneuver” 
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in war; sce Raymon Aron, Penser la guerre. Clausewitz 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1976), vol. 1, pp. 122-31; (2) the 
way in which the war of movement places the role 
and importance of the battle in question (as early as 
Marshal de Saxe, and the controversial question of 
the battle during the Napoleonic Wars); (3) finally, 
more recently, the critique of the battle in the name 
of nuclear arms, which play a deterrent role, with 
conventional forces now having a role only in 
“testing” or “‘maneuver’’; see the Gaullist concep- 
tion of the nonbattle, and Guy Brossollet, Essaz sur la 
non-bataulle (Paris: Belin, 1975). The recent return to 
the notion of the battle cannot be explained simply by 
technological factors such as the development of 
tactical nuclear arms, but implies political consider- 
ations = it is upon these that the role assigned to the 
battle (or nonbattle) in war depends. 

Erich Ludendorff, Der totale Krieg (Munich: Luden- 
dorff Verlag, 1935), notes that the evolution has been 
toward attributing more and more importance to the 
“people” and “domestic policies” in war, whereas 
Clausewitz still puts the emphasis on armies and 
foreign policy. This criticism is true overall, despite 
certain texts of Clausewitz. The same criticism is also 
made by Lenin and the Marxists (although they 
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obviously have a totally different conception of the 
people and domestic policy than Ludendorff). Cer- 
tain authors have convincingly demonstrated that the 
proletariat is as much of military origin, naval in 
particular, as of industrial origin; see, for example, 
Virilio, Speed and Politics, pp. 38, 40-1, 134-5. 

As John Ulric Nef shows, it was during the great 
period of “limited war’ (1640-1740) that the phe- 
nomena of concentration, accumulation, and invest- 
ment emerged — the same phenomena that were later 
to determine “total war.” See War and Human Pro- 
gress (New York: Norton, 1968). The Napoleonic 
code of war represents a turning point that brought 
together the elements of total war: mobilization, 
transport, investment, information, etc. 

On this “transcending” of fascism, and of total war, 
and on the new point of inversion of Clausewitz’s 
formula, see Virilio’s entire analysis in L’insécurité du 
territoire, especially chapter 1. 

Guy Brossollet, Essai sur la non-batatlle, pp. 15-16. 
The axiomatic notion of the “unspecified enemy” is 
already well developed in official and unofficial texts 
on national defense, on international law, and in the 
judicial or police spheres. 


‘‘A Genealogy of Modern 


Cornel West 


The prolific and politically active Cornel West 
(1953-) is one of a growing number of contribu- 
tors to American philosophy from an African- 
American perspective. Heir both toa leftist or “Tol- 
stoyan” Christian heritage and to the classical 
American philosophical tradition, West has plied 
a “prophetic pragmatism” oriented toward social 
and political change, in contrast to Rorty’s prag- 
matic “postmodernist bourgeois liberalism,’ 
which largely defends the political-economic 
status quo (albeit ironically). In the following essay 
from his first book, West employs a Foucauldian 
analysis to shed light on the racism embedded in 
modern Western thought. With others in this 
section, he parts company with postmodernism 
when it seems to eviscerate revisionary ideals 


and the potential for social critique. 


The notion that black people are human beings is 
a relatively new discovery in the modern West. 
The idea of black equality in beauty, culture, and 
intellectual capacity remains problematic and con- 
troversial within prestigious halls of learning and 
sophisticated intellectual circles. The Afro-Ameri- 
can encounter with the modern world has been 
shaped first and foremost by the doctrine of white 
supremacy, which is embodied in institutional prac- 
tices and enacted in everyday folkways under vary- 
ing circumstances and evolving conditions. ' 

My aim in this chapter is to give a brief account 
of the way in which the idea of white supremacy 
was constituted as an object of modern discourse in 
the West, without simply appealing to the objective 
demands of the prevailing mode of production, the 
political interests of the slaveholding class, or the 
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Racism’ 


psychological needs of the dominant white racial 
group. Despite the indispensable role these factors 
would play in a full-blown explanatory model to 
account for the emergence and sustenance of 
modern racism in the West, I try to hold these 
factors constant and focus solely on a neglected 
variable in past explanatory models — namely, the 
way in which the very structure of modern dis- 
course at its inception produced forms of rationality, 
scientificity, and objectivity as well as aesthetic and 
cultural ideals which require the constitution of the 
idea of white supremacy. 

This requirement follows from a logic endemic to 
the very structure of modern discourse. This logic is 
manifest in the way in which the controlling meta- 
phors, notions, and categories of modern discourse 
produce and prohibit, develop and delimit, specific 
conceptions of truth and knowledge, beauty and 
character, so that certain ideas are rendered incom- 
prehensible and unintelligible. I suggest that one 
such idea that cannot be brought within the epi- 
stemological field of the initial modern discourse 1s 
that of black equality in beauty, culture, and intel- 
lectual capacity. This act of discursive exclusion, of 
relegating this idea to silence, does not simply cor- 
respond to (or is not only reflective of) the relative 
powerlessness of black people at the time. It also 
reveals the evolving internal dynamics of the struc- 
ture of modern discourse in the late seventeenth and 


Cornel West, “A Genealogy of Modern Racism,’ 
chapter four of his Prophesy Deliverance! An Afro- 
American Revolutionary Christianity, Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1982, pp. 47-65. 


eyhteenth centunes in western Lurope — or during 
the Enhghtenment. 
exclusion and the imrtellectual traces of this silence 


continue to haunt the modern West) on the non= 


‘The conerete effects of this 


dhseursive level, in ghetto streets, and on the dis 
cursive level, in methodological assumptions in the 
diserphines of the humanities 

} shall argue that the initial structure of modern 
discourse in the West “secretes” 
supremacy. | call this “ 
of modern discourse 
quenee of the quest tor truth and knowledge in the 
modern West. To put it crudely, my argument 1s 
that the authority of scence, undergirded by a 
modern philosophical discourse guided by Greek 
ocular metaphors and Cartesian netions, promotes 


the idea of white 
secrenon’ — the underside 


a parncular logical conse- 


and encourages the activites of observing, com- 
paring, measuring, and ordering the physical char- 
acrenisucs of human bodes. 
appreciation and appropmanon of classical an- 


Given the renewed 


tiquity, these activities are regulated by classical 
aesthene and cultural norms. The creative fusion 
of screnufic mvestiganion, Cartesian epistemology, 
and classical ideals produced torms of rationality, 
sciennfieity, and objectivity which, though effica- 
cious in the quest for truth and knowledge, pro- 
hibited the intelligibility and legitimacy of the idea 
of black equality in beauty, culture, and intellectual 
capacity. In fact, to “think” such an tdea was to be 
deemed irrational, barbaric, or mad. 


Theoretical Considerations: The 
Genealogical Approach 


| call this inquiry a “‘genealogy”’ because, following 
the works of Friedrich Nietzsche and Michel Fou- 
cault, 1 am interested in the emergence (Entstchung) 
or the “moment of arising” of the idea of white 
Supremacy within the modern di in_the 
West.” This genealogy tries to address the following 
questions: What are the discursive conditions for 


es 


the possibility of the mrelligibility and legitimacy of 


the idea of white supremacy in modern discourse? 
How is this idea constituted within the epistemo- 
logical field of modern discourse? What is the com- 
plex configuration of metaphors, notions, 
categories, and norms which produces and pro- 
motes such an object of modern discourse? 

My genealogical approach subscribes to a_con- 
ception of power that is neither simply based on 
individual subjects — e.g., heroes or great_person- 


ages as in traditional historiography — nor on col- 
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lective rive subyec seg. — clitcs, or Clasnes ae in 


revisionist ‘and vulgar yography 


Therefore | 1 do net Salon that the the emergence ot 


the idea of white supremacy in the mocern West 
can be fully accounted for In terms of the © psycho 


logical needs of white mdividuals and groupe or the 
political and cconomi interests of a ruling claws 


t will try to show that the ulea of white supremacy 
emerges partly because of the powers within the 
structure of modern discourse — powers to produce 
and prohibit, develop and delimit, torms of ranen- 
ality, smennficity, and Gbycctivity which set perim- 
eters and draw boundaries for the intelhgoblity, 
avanlability, and legitimacy of certain ideas 

These powers are subjeetiess ~ that 1s, they are 
the mdirect products of the praxis of human sub- 
jects. They have a lite and logie of ther Own, not tn 
a transhistorical realm but within history alongside 
ble to demands of an economic 
system, interests of a class, or needs of a group 
What Tam suggesting ts not a history without 4 
subject’ propagated by the structurahst Marxist 
Louis Althusser,’ but rather a history made by the 


vet/not reduc 


praxis of human subjects which often results in 
complex structures of discourses which have rela- 
tive autonomy trom (or is not fully accountable in 
terms of) the intentions, aims, needs, interests, and 


ObjECHVE Tuman subjects. 


l am 


urther suggesung that there 18 no direct 
correspondence between nondiscurstve Structures, 
such as a system of production (or, in Marxist terms, 
an economic base), and discursive structures, such 
as theoretical formations (or, in Marxist terms, an 
ideological superstructure). Rather, there are 
powers tmmanent tn nondiscursive Structures and 
discursive structures.” Traditional, revisionist, and 
vulgar Marxist types of histonography focus pr- 
marily on powers within nondiscursive Structures 

¢.g., powers of kings, presidents, elites, or classes 

and reduce the powers within discursive structures 


the intentions, aims, 


a 


s, interests, and objectives of Subjects in non- 


pai nl 
to mére means for achievin 


discursive structures. (This reductionism 1s not 
wrong; it is simply inadequate Jit rightly acknow- 
ledges noteworthy concrete elects generated by the 
relanonship between powers in discursive strue- 
tures and those in non-discursive structures, but tt 
wrongly denies the relative autonomy of the powers 
in discursive Structures and hence reduces the com- 
plexity of cultural phenomena. 7 
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"Louis Althusser (1918-90) applied structuralism to 
Marxism. 
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Cornel West 


The primary motivation behind such reduction- 
ism (such as personalistic analyses of race prejudice 
or orthodox Marxist accounts of racism) is to 
ensure an easy resolution of a highly complex prob- 
lem, without calling into question certain funda- 
mental assumptions that inform such resolutions. 
These fundamental assumptions, such as the sub- 
ject-based conception of power, and easy reso- 
lutions, such as the elimination of race prejudice 
by knowledge or the abolition of racism under 
socialism, preclude theoretical alternatives and 
strategic options. In this way, these fundamental 
assumptions and hypothetical resolutions illustrate 
the effects of the powers immanent in certain lib- 
eral and Marxist discourses. 


The Structure of Modern Discourse 
I understand “the structure of modern discourse” 
to be the controlling metaphors, notions, categor- 
ies, and norms that shape the predominant concep- 
tions of truth and knowledge in the modern West. 
These metaphors, notions, categories, and norms 


are circumscribed and determined by three major 


\historical processes: the scientific revolution, the 


‘Cartesian ‘transformati ion n of philosophy, and_the 


classical revival. 

~The scientific revolution is usually associated 
with the pioneering breakthroughs of Copernicus 
and Kepler in astronomy, Galileo and Newton in 
physics, and Descartes and Leibnitz in mathemat- 
ics. These breakthroughs were pre-Enlightenment, 
most of them occurring during the seventeenth 
century, the so-called Age of Genius. The scientific 


revolution is noteworthy (to say the least) primarily 
because it signified the authority of science. This 


authority justified new modes of knowledge and 
new conceptions of truth and reality; it arose at 
the end of the era of pagan Christianity and set 
the framework for the advent of modernity. 

The originary figures of the scientific revolution 
went beyond the Renaissance problematic — of find- 
ing a compromise formula which reconciled Chris- 
tian and classical modes of thinking and living — yet 
stopped short of drawing thoroughly secular con- 
clusions from their breakthroughs, that is, of waging 
intellectual war on natural religion and dogmatic 
theology. Galileo’s Platonism and Newton’s Soci- 
nianism illustrate this peculiar protomodern world 
view of making peace between science and religion.° 

For our purposes, the scientific revolution is 
significant because it highlights two fundamental 


ideas: observation and evidence. These two ideas 
have played, in an isolated manner, a role in previ- 
ous paradigms of knowledge in the West (since the 
times of Aristotle and Aristarchus). But the scien- 
tific revolution brought these ideas together in such 
a way that they have become the two foci around 
which much of modern discourse evolves. The 
modern concepts of hypothesis, fact, inference, 
validation, confirmation, and verification cluster 
around the ideas of observation and evidence. 

The major proponents of the scientific revolu- 
tion, or, more specifically, of the authority of sci- 
ence, were two philosophers, Francis Bacon and 
René Descartes. Bacon is noteworthy primarily be- 
cause of his metaphilosophical honesty." For him, 
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the aim of philosophy was to give humankind mas- 


tery over nature by means of scientific discoveries 
importance of the inductive method as a means of 
arriving at general laws to facilitate this human mas- 
tery. Despite Bacon’s acceptance of orthodox reli- 
gion, his rejection of Copernican theory, and his lack 
of acquaintance with some of the major scientific 
discoveries of his time — e.g., the work of Andreas 
Vesalius on modern anatomy, William Gilbert on 
magnetism, or William Harvey (Bacon’s own med- 
ical attendant) on the circulation of blood — Bacon’s 
writings, especially The Advanc 
did much to promote the authority of science. 
“Descartes is highly significant because his 
thought provided the controlling notions of 
modern discourse: the primacy of the subject and 
the preeminence of representation. Descartes is widely 
regarded as the founder of modern philosophy not 
simply because his philosophical outlook was p pro- 
foundly affected by the scientific revolution-but, 
more 1 important, because he associated the scientific 


aim of predicting and explaining the world with the 
philosophical aim of picturing and representing the 
world. In this view, the fruits of scientific researc 

do not merely provide more useful ways for human 


beings to cope with reality; such research also yields 


Learning, 


SU ae ae 
a 1 true copy of reality. Descartes’s conception of 


philosophy as a tortuous move from the subject to 
objects, from the veil of ideas to the external world, 
from immediate awareness to extended substances, 
from self-consciousness to things in space, and 
ultimately from doubt to certainty was motivated 
primarily by an attempt to provide a theoretical 


i Francis Bacon (1561-1626), along with Galileo and 
Descartes, was one of the great formulators of modern 
scientific method. 
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basis for the leginmacy of modern scienee. Martin 
Heidegger made this crucial connection between 
Cartesian philosophy and modern science in hus 
famous essay, The Age of the World View” 


We are reflecting on the nature of modern ser 
ence mm order to find its metaphysical basis 
What concepnon of the exastent and what con. 
cept of truth cause smence to become research? 

Understanding as research holds the existent 
to account on the question of how and how far it 
can be put at the disposal of available “repre- 
sentanon.”’ Research has the existent at its dis- 
posal if it can eather calculate it in advance, ints 
future Course, or calculate it afterwards as past 
Nature and history become the object of exposi- 
tory representanon. 

This objectification of the existent takes place 
in a re-presentanon which aims at presenting 
whatever exists to itself in such a way that the 
calculating person can be secure, that is, certain 
of the existent. Science as research 1s produced 
when and only when truth has been trans- 
formed into such certainty of representauion. 
In the metaphysics of Descartes the existent 


was defined for the first time as objectivity of 


representation, and truth as certainty of repre- 
sentation, 


Bacon and Descartes had basic ditterences: 
Bacon inductive orientation and Descartes the de- 
ductive viewpoint; Bacon the empiricist: outlook 
and Descartes the rationalist (mathematical) per- 


spective. Despite these differences, both of these 


propagandists of modern science agreed that scien- 

a eee a. 

titic method provides a new paradigm of knowledge 
cw | 


and that observation and evidence ts at the center of 
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scientific method. In The New Organon, Bacon 
hkened his ideal natural philosopher to the bee, 


which collects “its material from the flowers of 


the garden and of the field” and digests it “by a 
power of its own.” In his Discourse on Method, 
Descartes set forth as a rule that “observations” 
become “the more necessary the further we ad- 
vance in knowledge.” And, as 1)’Alembert acknow- 
ledged in The Encyclopedia, both Bacon and 
Descartes “introduced the spirit of experimental 
science.” 

The tast_major_ historical process that circum- 
scribed and determined the metaphors, nouons, 
categories, and norms modern discourse was 
the classical revival. This classical revival ~ in re- 
sponse to medieval mediocrity and religious dog- 
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maiem — was munated in the Larly Kenameance 
(1300-1500), pre pally with humanrt enadies on 
Roman art and Latin Iterarure, such a Cnette om 
pamting, Perrarch in letrers, and Dutay im musk 
This revival intensified during the High Renan 
sanee (1500-30), with Da Vine, Raphacl, Mra 
mante, and the early Michelangelo m the art, 


Anosto, Rabelaws, and Erasmus in lirerarure, and 


Josquin and Lassus mn music The revival mellowesl 


in the Mannerist cra (1530-1600), as itlastrated by 
hl Greeo, Tintoretto, and the larer Michelangelo m 
the arts, Montagne, Cervantes, and Shakespeare im 
hterature; and Marenzio, Crabneh, and b reseobald 
in music. Vhe revival was strengthened in the Bar- 
oque penod (1600-1750), as seen in the works of 
Velasquez and Rembrandt in the arts, Racine, Mal- 
ton, and Vondel in literature, and Bach and Mandel 
in music. The classical revival culminated in the 
ncoclassical movement in the middle of the crght- 
eenth century, with the paintings of David and 
Ingres, the lynes of Holderhn, the tragedies of 
Alfierr, the verse and prose of L.andor, and the 
music of Haydn and Mozart. The Enhghtenment 
revolt against the authority of the church and the 


search for ls 


especially to a new appreciation and appropriation 
of the artstic and cultural heritage of ancient 


Greece. 
Areece__ 


lor our purposes, the classical revival 18 impert- 


ant because it infuses Greek ocular metaphors and 
classical deals of beauty, proportion, and moder- 
ation_into_the beginnings of modern discourse 
Greek ocular metaphors ~ Eye of the Mind, Mind 
as Mirror of Nature, Mind as Inner Arena with its 


Inner Observer ~ dominate modern discourse in 
the West. Coupled with the Cartesian nouon of 
knowledge as inner representation, modern philo- 
sophical inquiry 1s saddled with the epistemological 
model of intellect (formerly Plato’s and Aristotle's 
Nous, now Descartes’s Inner Eve) inspecting ¢n- 
tities modeled on retinal images, with the Eye of the 
Mind viewing representations in order to find some 
characteristic that would tesuty to their fidelity, 
The creative fusion of scientific ivestigation, Car- 
testan philosophy, Greek ocular metaphors, and clas- 
sical aesthetic and cultural seals constitutes the 
essential elements of modern discourse m the West In 
Short, modern discourse rests upon a conception of 
truth and_knowledge governed by an ideal value-- 


free subject engaged in comparing, 


ordering, and measuring in order to arrive at_evi- 
dence sufficient to make valid inferences, confirm 


pec ements 
SOD 
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speculative hypotheses, deduce error-proof conclu- 
ations of reality. 


The Emergence of Modern Racism: The 
First Stage 


The recovery of classical antiquity in the modern 
West produced what I shall call a “normative 
gaze,” namely, an ideal from which to order and 
compare observations. This ideal was drawn pri- 
marily from classical aesthetic values of beauty, 
proportion, and human form and classical cultural 
standards of moderation, self-control, and har- 


mony.'! The role of classical aesthetic and cultural 


norms in the emergence of the idea of white su- 
premacy as an object of modern discourse cannot be 


underestimated. 

- These norms were consciously projected and 
promoted by many influential Enlightenment 
writers, artists, and scholars, of whom the most 
famous was J. J. Winckelmann.™ In his widely 
read book, History of Ancient Art, Winckelmann 
portrayed ancient Greece as a world of beautiful 
bodies. He laid down rules — in art and aesthetics — 
that should govern the size of eyes and eyebrows, of 
collarbones, hands, feet, and especially noses. He 
defined beauty as noble simplicity and quiet grand- 
eur. In a celebrated passage he wrote: 


As the depth of the ocean always remains calm 
however much the surface may be agitated, so 
does the expression in the figures of the Greeks 
reveal a great and composed soul in the midst of 


passions. !? 


Although Winckelmann murdered in 


middle life, never set foot in Greece, and saw 


was 


almost no original Greek art (only one exhibition 
of Greek art in Munich), he viewed Greek beauty 
and culture as the ideal or standard against which to 
measure other peoples and cultures. 

Winthrop Jordan and Thomas Gossett have 
shown that there are noteworthy premodern racist 
viewpoints aimed directly and indirectly at non- 
white, especially black, people.'* For example, in 
1520 Paracelsus held that black and primitive 
peoples had a separate origin from Europeans. In 
1591, Giordano Bruno made a similar claim, but 
had in mind principally Jews and Ethiopians. And 
J. J. Winckelmann (1717-68), Prussian archaeologist 
and historian of art. 
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Lucilio Vanini posited that Ethiopians had apes for 
ancestors and had once walked on all fours. Since 
theories of the separate origin of races were in 
disagreement with the Roman Catholic Church, 
Bruno and Vanini underwent similar punishment: 
both were burned at the stake. Of course, biblically 
based accounts of racial inferiority flourished, but 
the authority of the church prohibited the prolifer- 
ation of nonreligious, that is, protomodern, ac- 
counts of racial inferiority. 

What is distinctive about the role of classical aes- 
thetic and cultural norms ‘ent of modernity 1s 
that they provided an acceptable authority for the idea 
of white supremacy, Te 
closely linked with the major authority on truth and 
knowledge in the modern world, namely, the institution 
of science. In order to see how this linkage took 
place, Tet us examine the categories and aims of 


an acceptable authority that was 


the major discipline that promoted this authority, 
that is, those of natural history. 

The principal aim of natural history is to ob- 
serve, compare, measure, and order animals and 
human bodies (or classes of animals and human 
bodies) based on visible, especially physical, charac- 
teristics. These characteristics permit one to discern 
identity and difference, equality and inequality, 
beauty and ugliness among animals~and human 
bodies. 

The governing categories of natural history 
are preeminently classificatory categories — that 1s, 


they consist of various taxonomies in the form 


of tables, catalogs, indexes, and inventories which 
impose some degree of order or representational 
schema on a broad field of visible characteristics. 
Observation and differentness_are_ the essential 
“guiding notions _in_natural_ history. Foucault 
wrote: 


Natural history has as a condition of its possi- 
bility the common affinity of things and lan- 
guage with representation; but it exists as a task 
only in so far as things and language happen to 
be separate. It must therefore reduce this dis- 
tance between them so as to bring language as 
close as possible to the observing gaze, and the 
things observed as close as possible to words. 
Natural history is nothing more than the nom- 
ination of the visible. ... 

~ Natural history ... covers a series of complex 
operations that introduce the possibility of a 
constant order into a totality of representations. 
It constitutes a whole domain of empiricity as at 
the same time describable and orderable."* 
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‘The initial basis for the idea of white supremacy 
is to be found in the classificatory categories and the 
descriptive, representational, order-imposing aims 
of natural history. The captivity of natural history 
to what [have called the “normative gaze” signifies 
the first stage of the emergence of the idea of white 
supremacy as an object of modern discourse. More 
specifically (and as Ashley Montagu has trelessly 
argued), the ge nealogy of racism in the modern 


West is inseparable from the appearance of the 


classificatory category of race in natural history. 


The category of race — denoting primarily skin 
color = was first employed as a means of classifying 
human bodies by Francois Bernier, a French phys- 
ician, in 1684. He divided humankind into basically 
four races: Europeans, Africans, Orientals, and 
Lapps.’> The first authoritative racial division of 
humankind is found in the influential Natural 
System (1735) of the most preeminent naturalist of 
the eighteenth century, Carolus Linnaeus. For 
Linnaeus, species were fixed in number and kind; 
they were immutable prototypes. Varieties, how- 
ever, were members of a species that might change 
in appearance. The members of a species produced 
fertile offspring; interfertility was the test for the 
division of species. There were variations of kind 
within a species; the races were a prime example. 
For Linnaeus, there were four races: Homo Euro- 


paeus, Homo_Asiaticu o Afer, and Homo 


Americanus. %>+ 
oo : : 
Winthrop Jordan has argued that Linnaeus did 
not subscribe to a hierarchical ranking of races but 
rather to “‘one chain of universal being.” Jordan 
states: 


It was one thing to classify all living creation and 
altogether another to arrange it in a single great 
hierarchy; and when Linnacus undertook the 
first of these tasks he was not thereby forced to 
attempt the latter. In the many editions of the 
Systema Naturae he duly catalogued the various 
kinds of men, 


manner. ° 


yet never in a_ hierarchic 


Yet it is quite apparent that Linnaeus implicitly 
evaluated the observable characteristics of the racial 
classes of people, especially those pertaining to 
character and disposition. For example, compare 
Linnaeus’ description of the European with the 
African: 


European. White, Sanguine, Brawny. Hair 
abundantly flowing. Eves blue. Gentle, 
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acute, mventive. Covered with close vest- 
ments. Governed by customs. 

African. Black, Phlegmatic, 
black, frizzled. Skin silky. 


tumid. Women’s bosom a matter of modesty. 


Relaxed. Hair 
Nose flat. Laps 


Breasts give milk abundantly. Crafty, indo- 

lent. Negligent. Anoints himself with grease 
. ° 17 

Governed by caprice. 


Linnacus’ use of evaluative terms revealed, at the 
least, an implicit hierarchy by means of personal 
preference. It also is important to note that he 
included some remarks about the African woman, 
but that he said nothing about the European woman 
(nor the American and Asiatic woman). It also is 
significant that in the 1750s when he first acknow- 
ledged that hybridization of species occurs, he 
chose black people and apes as the probable candi- 
dates, while restricting such unions to black women 
and male apes. 

Georges Louis Leclerc de Buffon accepted hy- 
bridization without question in his famous Natural 
Fistory of Man (1778). Although Buffon, like Lin- 
naeus, viewed races as mere chance variations, he 
held that white was ‘‘the real and natural color of 
man.”’ Black people and other races were variations 
of this natural ¢ color, yet somehow not members ofa 
different species. He remained uncertain about the 
objective reality of species. Buffon believed that 
black skin was caused by hot climate and would 
change if the climate became colder. Although he 
was a fervent antislavery advocate, he claimed that 
black people had ‘little genius” and then added, 
‘“The unfortunate negroes are endowed with excel- 
lent hearts, and possess the seeds of every human 


eee nel 


virtue.’ 
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The Emergence of Modern Racism: The 
Second Stage 


In the works of Johann Friedrich Blumenbach, one 
of the founders of modern anthropology, the aes- 
thetic criteria and cultural ideals of Greece began to 
come to the forefront.’* Like Linnaeus and Buffon, 
Blumenbach held that all human beings belonged 
to the same species and that races were merely 
varieties. Yet contrary to the claims by Winthrop 
Jordan, Ashley Montagu, and Thomas Gossett 
concerning Blumenbach’s opposition to hierarchic 


'* Johann Blumenbach (1752-1840), German Compara- 
tive anatomist. 
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racial ranking or irritation at those who use aes- 
thetic standards for such ranking, Blumenbach 


praised the symmetrical face as the most beautiful 
nT a ce ee 
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of human faces faces precisely because it approximated 
the “divine” works rks of Greek art, and specifically 
the proper anatomical proportions found in Greek 
sculpture. Applying the classical ideal of moder- 
a |-oa oo 
ation, he claimed that the more moderate the cli- 
mate, the more beautiful the face. The net result 
was that since black people were farthest from the 
Greek ideal and located in extremely hot climates, 
SS eEE———— ee 
they were, by implication, inferior in beauty to 
Europeans. 


~The second stage of the emergence of the idea of 


white supremacy as an object of modern discourse 
primarily occurred in the rise of phrenology (the 
reading of skulls) and physiognomy (the reading of 
faces). These new disciplines — closely connected 
with anthropology — served as an open platform for 
the propagation of the idea of white supremacy not 
principally because they were pseudosciences, but, 


more important, because these disciplines acknow- 


ledged the European value. alue- laden c character of their _ 
observatio ations. This European ¥: value-laden character _ 
was based on classical aesthetic and cultural ideals. 
~ Pieter Camper, the Dutch anatomist, made aes- 
thetic criteria the pillar of his chief discovery: the 
famous “‘facial angle.’ Camper claimed that the 
‘facial angle’ — a measure of prognathism — per- 
mitted a comparison of heads of human bodies by 
way of cranial and facial measurements. For 
Camper, the ideal ‘‘facial angle’? was a 100-degree 
angle which was achieved only by the ancient 
Greeks. He openly admitted that this ideal con- 
formed to Winckelmann’s classical ideal of beauty. 
Following Winckelmann, Camper held that Greek 
proportions and _ stature exemplified beauty and 
embodied _ perfection. Camper further held that a 
beautiful face, beautiful body, beautiful nature, 


acme 


beautiful character, and | beautiful soul were insep- 


arable. He tried to haa that the “‘facial al angle” ’ of 


Europeans measured about 97 degrees and those of 
black people t between 60 and 70 degrees, closer to 


nara 


the measurements of apes a -s and dogs than to human 


beings, 

Although many any anthropologists readily accepted 
the ‘“‘facial angle” as a sle” as a scientific notion, Camper 
made it clear that his s aim was not sumply to contrib-_ 


ute to the new discipline of anthropology but also to 
promote the love of classical antiquity to young 
artists and sculptors. As George Mosse has noted, 
historians of race theories often overlook the fact 


that Camper and many subsequent theoreticians of 


race and racism were trained as artists and writers. 
Camper was a painter by training and, in fact, won 
the gold medal of the Amsterdam School of Art two 
years before he published his work on the “‘facial 
angle.’””" 

Johann Kaspar Lavater, the father of physi- 
ognomy, explicitly acknowledged that the art of 
painting was the mother of his new discipline. 
Moreau, an early editor of Lavater’s work, clearly 
noted that the true language of physiognomy was 
painting, because it spoke through images, equally 
to the eye and to the spirit.7* This new discipline 
linked particular visible characteristics of human 
bodies, especially those of the face, to the character 
and capacities of human beings. This discipline 
openly articulated what many of the early natural- 
ists and anthropologists tacitly assumed: the clas- 
sical ideals of beauty, proportion, and moderation 
regulated the classifying and ranking of groups of 
human bodies. In short, physiognomy brought the 
“normative gaze” into daylight. 

Lavater believed that the Greek statues were the 
models of beauty. His description of the desirable 
specimen — blue eyes, horizontal forehead, bent 
back, round chin, and short brown hair — resembled 
the beautiful person preferred by Camper. The 
common Greek ideals of beauty, though slightly 
distorted (to say the least), were the principal 
source of this “normative gaze.” 
discipline was highly influential among scientists 
— for example, Jean Baptiste Porta, Christian Mei- 
ners — and artists. His close friend, the famous 
Goethe, aided him in editing and publishing his 
physiognomic formulations and findings and Sir 
Walter Scott, among others, popularized them in 
his novels. 

Lavater’s promotion of what I call the “norma- 


Lavater’s new 


tive gaze’’ consisted no longer of detailed measure- 
ments, as was the case with the naturalists, but 
rather of the visual glance. He wrote: ‘“Trust your 
first quick impression, for it is worth more than 
what is usually called observation.””> Therefore it 
is not surprising that Lavater put forth an elaborate 
theory of noses, the most striking member of the 
face. Neither is it surprising that subsequent clas- 
sifications of noses, based on Lavater’s formula- 
tions, associate Roman and Greek noses with 
conquerors and persons of refinement and taste. 
The next and last step we shall consider in this 
genealogy of racism in late-seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century Europe is the advent of phrenology, 
the new discipline which held that human character 
could be read through the shape of the human head. 
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Franz Joseph Gall, a lughly regarded German 
physician, argued in 1796 that the inner workings 
of the brain could be determined by the shape of the 
skull. for example, he associated an arched fore- 
head with a penchant for metaphysical speculation, 
a skull arched at the rear with love of fame; and a 
skull large at the base with a criminal disposition. In 
the nineteenth century, when racist ideology was 
systemanized, this new discipline took on a life of its 
own with Johann Kaspar Spurzheim, Anders 
Retzius, Carl Gustav Carus, and others; it also 
aided in allying modern racism with nationalism 
and repressed sexuality in bourgeois morality. 
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Theoretical Consequences: Restrictive 
Powers in Modern Discourse 


A major example of the way in which the restrictive 
powers of modern discourse delimit theoretical al- 
ternatives and strategic options in regard to the idea 
of white supremacy is seen in writings of radical 
environmentalists of the period — those one would 
expect to be open to the idea of black equality in 
beauty, culture, and intellectual capacity. Yet even 
these progressive antislavery advocates remain cap- 
tive to the “normative gaze.” 

The major opponent of predominant forms of a 
hierarchic ranking of races and the outspoken pro- 
ponent of intermarriage in the United States during 


this era, Samuel Stanhope Smith, illustrates this 
capuvity. In his day Smith stood at the pinnacle of 
American academia. He was president of Princeton 
University and an honorary member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. He was awarded honor- 
ary degrees from Harvard and Yale. In his well- 
known Essays of 1787 (and revised in 1810) Smith 
argued that humankind constituted one species and 
that human variations could be accounted for in 
reference to three natural causes: ‘“‘climate,”’ “‘state 
of society,” and “‘habits of living.’’ He believed 
“that colour may be justly considered as an univer- 
sal freckle.” 
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The “normative gaze” operative in Smith’s 
Beicese: is located, as in Buffon, in the assump- 
always degenerate ones from an ideal state. For 
Smith, this ideal state consisted of highly civilized 
white people. As Winthrop Jordan notes, “Smith 
treated the complexion and physiognomy of the 
white man not merely as indication of of superiority 


but as the hallmark of civilization. 25 Smith justi- 
fied this ideal standard and legitimized his “‘norma- 
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tive gaze”’ by appealing to the classical ideals of 


beauty. Ina patriotic footnote he wrote: 


It may perhaps gratify my countrymen to reflect 
that the United States occupy those latitudes 
that have ever been most favourable to the 
beauty of the human form. When time shall 
have accommodated the constituuion of its new 
state, and cultivation shall have mehorated the 
climate, the beauties of Greece and Circasia may 
be renewed in America; as there are not a few 
already who rival those of any quarter of the 


2¢ 
globe.” 


Smith’s radical environmentalism (along with 
his adherence to Greek aesthetic ideals) led him to 
adopt the most progressive and sympathetic alter- 
native which promotes the welfare of black people 
permissible within the structure of modern dis- 
course: integration which uplifis black people, 
assimilation whi 


aes black people, intermar- 
riage which ensures less ess Negroid features i in the next 
A eg ne _ ——— 
generation. For example, Smith wrote: 

EU 


(/] The great difference between the domestic and 


field slaves gives reason to believe that, if they 
were perfectly free, enjoyed property, and were 
admitted to a liberal participation of the society 
rank and privileges of their masters, they would 
: 3 ahaa 27 
change their African peculiarities much faster. 


This theoretical alternative was taken to its lo- 
gical consequence by the distinguished American 
antislavery advocate, publicizer of talented black 
writers, and eminent physician, Benjamin Rush. 
This logical consequence was the elimination of 
the skin color of black people. In a paper entitled 
“Observations Intended to Favour a Supposition 
that the Black Color (As it is called) of the Negroes 
is Derived From the Leprosy,” Rush denounced 
the idea of white supremacy, then stated: ‘Is the 
color of Negroes a disease? Then let science and 
humanity combine their efforts and endeavor to 
discover a remedy for it. »28 In one bold stroke, 


Rush provided grounds for promoting abolition- 


ism, opposing intermarriage (who wants to marry 
diseased persons!), and supportin s the Christian 
unity of humankind. “hE opinion, his viewpoint 
also maximized the happiness of black and white 
people: 


To encourage attempts to cure this disease of 
the skin in Negroes, let us recollect that by 
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succeeding in them, we shall produce a large 
portion of happiness in the world... . 

Secondly, we shall add greatly to their happi- 
ness, for however well they appear to be satis- 
fied with their color, there are many proofs of 
their preferring that of the white people.” 


—— 


Racism in the Enlightenment 


The intellectual legitimacy of the idea of white 
supremacy, though grounded in what we now con- 
sider marginal disciplines (especially in its second 
stage), Was pervasive. This legitimacy can be illus- 
trated by the extent to which racism permeated the 
writings of the major figures of the Enlightenment. 
It is important to_note that the idea of white su- 


premacy not only was accepted by these figures, 


but, more important, it was accepted by them mith- 
out their having to put formard their own arguments to 


justify it. Montesquieu and Voltaire of the French 
Enlightenment, Hume and Jefferson of the Scotch 
and the American Enlightenment, and Kant of the 
German Enlightenment not merely held racist 
views; they also uncritically — during this age of 
criticism — believed that_the authority for these 
views rested _in the domain_of naturalists, anthro- 
pologists, p physiognomists, and phrenologi ists. 

Montesquieu’s satirical remarks in Spirit of the 
Laws about black people (and his many revisions of 
these remarks) may seem to suggest an equivocal 
disposition toward the idea of white supremacy. 
Yet his conclusion leaned toward support of the 
idea: 


It is impossible for us to suppose that these 
beings should be men; because if we supposed 
them to be men, one would begin to believe we 


Sey 30 
ourselves were not Christians.” 


Voltaire’s endorsement of the idea of white su- 
premacy was unequivocal. In his essay ‘“‘The People 
of America,” he claimed that black people (and 
Indians) were distinct species from Europeans: 


The Negro race is a species of men as different 
from ours as the breed of spaniels is from that of 
grevhounds. The mucous membrane, or net- 
work, which nature has spread between the 
muscles and the skin, is white in us and black 
or copper-colored in them. .. 

If their understanding is not of a different 
nature from ours, it is at least greatly inferior. 


They are not capable of any great application or 
association of ideas, and seemed formed neither 
for the advantages nor the abuses of philoso- 
phy.”! 


Hume’s racism was notorious; it served as a 
major source of pro-slavery arguments and anti- 
black education propaganda. In his famous footnote 
to his essay “Of National Characteristics,” he 
stated: 


I am apt to suspect the negroes, and in general 
all the other species of men (for there are four or 
five different kinds) to be naturally inferior to 
the whites. There never was a civilized nation of 
any other complexion than white, nor even any 
individual eminent either in action or specula- 
tion. No ingenious manufactures amongst 
them, no arts, no sciences... . 

In Jamaica indeed they talk of one negroe as a 
man of parts and learning; but ’tis likely he is 
admired for very slender accomplishments, like 
a parrot, who speaks a few words plainly.** 


Jefferson arrived at mildly similar conclusions in 
his Notes on Virginia. Regarding the intellectual 
capacities of black people, he wrote: 


Comparing them by their faculties of memory, 
reason, and imagination, it appears to me, that 
in memory they are equal to the whites; in 
reason much inferior ...and that in imagination 
they are dull, tasteless and anomalous. .. . Never 
yet could I find that a black had uttered a 
thought above the level of plain narration; 
never see even an elementary trait of painting 


or sculpture.*? 


Finally, Kant, whose views were based heavily 
on Hume’s claims, held that ‘‘the negroes of Africa 
have by nature no feeling that rises above the 
trifling.”’ In his Observations on the Feeling of the 
Beautiful and Sublime, Kant noted: 


Mr. Hume challenges anyone to cite a simple 
example in which a negro has shown talents, and 
asserts that among the hundreds of thousands of 
blacks who are transported elsewhere from their 
countries, although many of them have even 
been set free, still not a single one was ever 
found who presented anything great in art or 
science or any other praiseworthy quality, even 
though among the whites some continually rise 


aloft from the lowest rabble, and through super- 
ior gifts earn respect in the world. So funda- 
mental is the difference between the two races of 
man, and it appears to be as great in regard to 
mental capacities as in color.*4 


Kant further revealed his racist views when, in 
reply to advice that a black person gave to Father 
Labat, he wrote, 


And it might be that there was something in this 
which perhaps deserved to be considered; but in 
short, this fellow was quite black from head to 
foot, 7 clear proof that what he said was 
stupid.*° 


The Emergence of Modern Racism: 
Inevitable or Contingent? 


The emergence of the idea of white supremacy as 
an object of modern discourse seems inevitable in 
that, besides the practical need to justify nonwhite 
domination (especially in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury), the only available theoretical alternative for 
the unhampered search for truth and knowledge in 
the modern West consisted of detailed observation, 
measurement, comparison, and ordering of the nat- 
ural and human kingdom by autonomous subjects 
in the light of the aesthetic and cultural ideals of 
classical antiquity. Given the Enlightenment obses- 
sion with criticism, especially criticism of the 
church and religion, the past was divided into 
four major epochs: 


the great river civilizations of the Near East; 
Ancient Greece and Rome; the Christian mil- 
lennium; and modern times, beginning with the 
“revival of letters.” These four epochs were 
rhythmically related to each other: the first 
and third were paired off as ages of myth, belief 
and superstition, while the second and fourth 
were ages of rationality, science and Enlighten- 
ment.*° 


The implications of Frank Snowden’s thesis in 
his book Blacks in Antiquity: Ethiopians in the 
Greco-Roman Experience call into question the 
notion that the Enlightenment recovery of classical 
antiquity — its aesthetic and cultural ideals — inevit- 
ably required, on the discursive level, the emer- 
gence of the idea of white supremacy as an object 
of modern discourse. Snowden’s thesis is that racial 
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See 
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prejudice did not exist Jn classical antiquity. He 
claims that in the first major encounter in European 
records of black people in a predominantly white 
society the idea of black equality in beauty, culture, 
and intellectual capacity was seriously entertained, 
In regard to ideals of beauty, he notes that Herod- 
otus called Ethiopians the most handsome people 
on earth; Philostratus spoke of charming Ethiop- 
ians with their strange color; Pscudo-Callisthenes 
held the black Queen of Meroe (visited by Alexan- 
der the Great) to be of wondrous beauty; and the 
poet Martial, though pursued by a woman whiter 


> 


than snow, sought a ‘“‘super-black” woman.’ 
Snowden goes as far as to state: “On the whole... 
the number of expressed preferences for blackness 
and whiteness in classical literature is approxi- 
mately equal.””** 

If Snowden’s viewpoint is correct, two note- 
worthy issues arise. First, it permits us to accent 
the crucial role that the advent of modern science 
played in /ighlighting the physical appearances of 
people in relation to what it 1s to be human, beautiful, 
cultured, and intelligent. In this regard, the primacy 
of observation — the “‘gaze” character of scientific 
knowledge — may be as important as the classical 
ideals which are latent in such observations at the 
inception of modern discourse. Second, Snowden’s 
claims require that I provide an account of why the 
Enlightenment revival of classical antiquity ignored 
or excluded black statues and the proportions and 
measurements of black figures as part of classical 
aesthetic ideals. 

Snowden’s thesis is highly plausible and_ex- 
tremely prov provocative, e, but I find it neither persuasive 


nor convincing. His claims are too exorbitant, bu but 
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they do contain ‘kernels of truth. Race. me deed 


mattered much less in classical antiquity than it 
does in modern times. But race did matter in clas- 
sical antiquity, as can be seen from the evidence 
meticulously gathered by Snowden, Sikes, Wester- 
mann, and others.*’ The crucial difference seems to 
be that racial differences were justified on cultural 
grounds in classical antiquity, whereas at the incep- 
tion of modern discourse, racial differences are 


CS rounded in nature sp that is, ontology and 
ater biology. 


And even if race prejudice did not exist in clas- 
sical antiquity, the minority status of black people 
in Greece and Rome still rendered black statues, 
proportions, and measurements marginal to cul- 
tural life. Hence, the black presence, though toler- 
ated and at times venerated, was never an integral 
part of the classical ideals of beauty. 


Cornel West 


The emergence of the idea of whites . as 


an object of modern discourse seems contingent, in 
that there was no iron necessity_at_work in_the 
complex configuration of metaphors, notions, cat- 
egories, and norms that produce and promote this 
here is an accidental character to the discur- 


idea. 
sive emergence of modern racism, a kind of free 
play of discursive powers which produce and pro- 
hibit, develop and delimit the legitimacy and intel- 
ligibility of certain ideas within a discursive space 
circumscribed by the attractiveness of classical an- 
tiquity. 

Yet even such claims about the contingency of 


the emergence of the idea of white supremacy in 
the modern West warrant suspicion. This 1s so 
because, as we noted earlier, this genealogical ap- 


proach does not purport_to_be_an_ explanation of the 


rise of modern racism, but rather a_theoretical inquiry 
into a particular neglected variable, t.e., the discursive 
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“Subversive Signs”’ 


Hal Foster 


American art critic Hal Foster has been an import- 
ant contributor to the postmodern turn in the 
visual arts and art theory away from “the aes- 
thetic” modernist approach to art that was charac- 
teristic of, for example, the critic Clement 
Greenberg. Foster’s earlier anthology, The Anti- 
Aesthetic (1983) was instrumental in raising the 
postmodern critique of art andits political import. 
But Foster also opposes what he regards as the 
non-critical “pluralism” of some postmodernist 
art, whose eclecticism finally leaves contempor- 
ary society unchanged. The antidote to the “any - 
thing goes” attitude of pop pluralism is for him, in 
the following 1982 essay, exemplified by the 
“subversive” art of Barbara Kruger, in which he 
finds a postmodernism that has not abandoned 
its critical potential. 


A writer — by which I mean not the possessor of a 
function or the servant of an art, but the subject of a 
praxis — must have the persistence of the watcher 
who stands at the crossroads of all other discourses 
(trivilias is the etymological attribute of the prosti- 
tute who waits at the intersection of three roads). 
Roland Barthes, ‘“‘Lecon’” 


The most provocative American art of the present is 
situated at such a crossing — of institutions of art and 
political economy, of representations of sexual iden- 
tity and social life. More, it assumes its purpose to be 
so sited, to lay in wait for these discourses so as to 


Roland Barthes (1915-80), French literary theorist and 
semiotician. 


riddle and expose them or to seduce and lead them 
astray. Its primary concern is not with the traditional 
or modernist proprieties of art — with refinement of 
style or innovation of form, xsthetic sublimity or 
ontological reflection on art as such. And though it is 
aligned with the critique of the institution of art 
based on the presentational strategies of the Duch- 
ampian readymade, it is not involved, as its minim- 
alist antecedents were, with an epistemological 
investigation of the object or a phenomenological 
inquiry into subjective response. In short, this work 
does not bracket art for formal or perceptual experi- 
ment but rather seeks out its affiliations with other 
practices (in the culture industry and elsewhere); it 
also tends to conceive of its subject differently. 
The artists active in this work (Martha Rosler, 
Sherrie Levine, Dara Birnbaum, Barbara Kruger, 
Louise Lawler, Allan McCollum, Jenny Holzer, 
Krzysztof Wodcizko...)" use many different 
forms of production and modes of address (photo- 
text collage, constructed or projected photographs, 
videotapes, critical texts, appropriated, arranged or 
surrogate art works, etc.), and yet they are alike in 
this: each treats the public space, social representa- 
tion or artistic language in which he or she inter- 
"A second generation of “conceptual artists” — mostly 
American painters, sculptors, and photographers born in 
the 1940s and ’50s, whose work often incorporates “pop” 
mass culture elements and criticizes them simultaneously. 


Hal Foster, “Subversive Signs” from Recodings: Art, 
Spectacle, Cultural Politics, pp. 99-115. New York: 
The New Press, 1985. Note that illustrations have 
not been reproduced here. 


venes as both a target and a weapon. ‘Vhis shift in 
practice entails a shift in position: the arust be- 
comes a manipulator of signs more than a producer 
of art objects, and the viewer an active reader of 
messages rather than a passive contemplator of the 
wsthetic or consumer of the spectacular. ‘Vhis shift 
is not new = indeed, the recapitulation in this work 
of the “allegorial procedures”! of the readymade,"" 
(dadaist) photomontage and (pop) appropriation 1s 
significant ~ yet it remains strategic if only because 
even today few are able to accept the status of art as 
a social sign entangled with other signs in systems 
productive of value, power and prestige. 

The situational wstheties of this art ~ its special 
is prepared 
by the varied institutional critique of such artists as 
Daniel Buren, Michael Asher, Dan Graham, Hans 
Haacke, Marcel Broodthaers, Lawrence Weiner, 
John Baldessari and Joseph Kosuth."’ Yet if Kru- 
ger, Holzer et al. inherit the conceptual critique of 
the given parameters of art production and recep- 
tion, they do so not uncritically. For just as the 
conceptual artists extended the minimalist analysis 
of the art object, so too these later artists have 
opened up the conceptual critique of the art insti- 
tution in order to intervene in ideological represen- 
tations and languages of everyday life. It 1s 
important to trace this genealogy (which is not 
intended as a conscription of these mostly feminist 
artists into a paternal tradition), especially in the 
face of the contemporary rejection of a// institu- 
tional critique, indeed a// avant-garde practice, 


ia9 


under the cynical pretense that it is now “‘ex- 


attention to site, address and audience 


hausted” or ‘‘academic”’ — a pretense that abets 
the forced resurrection of a traditionalist art largely 
given over to the manipulated demands of the 
market and the myths of the museum. 

As is well known (in part because of a counter- 
memory afforded by later artists and critics), the 
investigation of Buren, Asher, Haacke and Brood- 
thaers focuses primarily on the institutional frame, 
and secondarily on the economic logic, of the 
modern art object. In critical writings and works 
in situ, these four artists (among others) have 
sought to reveal the ways in which the production 


"Marcel Duchamp (1887-1968), provocative painter of 
Nude Descending a Staircase, No. 2 (1911), who first pre- 
sented ordinary objects as works of art (“the ready made’’) 
in the Bicycle Wheel (1913). 

“The first generation conceptual artists, mostly Euro- 
peans born in the 1920s and °30s, whose work generally 
avoided “‘pop” influences and materials. 
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and recepuon of art are institunionally predeter- 
mined, recuprated, used. ‘Thus since 1965 Buren, 
with his banners and flags of alternately colored and 
white (or transparent) stripes set in specific art and 
nonart spaces for specific periods of time, has 
stressed the spatiotemporal predisposition of the 
work of art by its institutional frame. And since 
1969 Asher, with his (dis)placements of different 
gallery/museum objects, services and spaces, has 
foregrounded the functional delimitation of all art- 
istic activity sited there. Before his death in 1976, 
Broodthaers, with his fictitious museums (in which 
the roles of artist and curator are reversed), allegor- 
ically doubled the ways in which the museum ac- 
culturates heterogeneous objects and activities as 
art. And finally, since 1970 Haacke, with his 
detailed exposes of different muscums, corporate 
benefactors and art collectors, has probed the ma- 
terial bases of the fine-art apparatus which, re- 
pressed, 
neutrality and cultural autonomy. 

It was the need to expose this false idealism of art 
that initially led these artists to its “‘mystical body,” 
the modern museum, for it became clear that its 
supposedly supplemental role of “preservation, en- 
closure and refuge” (Buren) actually precondi- 
tioned art production, predisposed it to an 
ideology of transcendence and self-sufficiency.” As 
opposed to the argument that avant-garde practice 
had attempted to destroy the institution of art,* these 


allows for its pretenses of social 


practitioners held that modern artists had not com- 
prehended it — its conditions of production, exhib- 
ition and exchange; thus Buren in 1970: “20th- 
century art is still so dependent on 19th-century 
art since it has accepted, without a break, its system, 
its mechanism and its function (including Cezanne 
and Duchamp) without revealing one of its 
main alibis, and furthermore accepting the exhib- 
ition framework as self-evident.’”* To these art- 
ists transformation of this apparatus is contingent 
upon an exposing of its “alibis,”’ to which the work of 
Broodthaers and Haacke in particular is committed, 
and upon a foregrounding of its “framework,” in 
which Asher and Buren are engaged. 

Clearly this is an important intervention, but it 1s 
a necessarily (de)limited one. It is limited, first of all, 
by its very attention to the institutional frame, which 
determines its production no less for being exposed 
in doing so; by its deconstructive posture, this work 
diminishes its own transformative potential. Sec- 
ondly, posed within the gallery /museum, it is often 
referenced to the given forms of art (thus Buren’s 
banners tend to be read in relation to easel painting 


Gib 


Hal Foster 


and Asher’s (dis)placements in relation to sculp- 
ture);> however residual, these categories are sus- 
tained even as they are demonstrated to be logically 
arbitrary, ideologically laden and/or historically ob- 
solete. On a different score, the “‘scientificity” of 
this practice tends to present the exhibitional limits 
of art as socially indiscriminate and sexually indif- 
ferent (this is perhaps the most obvious point of 
critical revision by feminist artists); it also cannot 
fully account for the systems of circulation in which 
the art work is involved after exhibition — the pro- 
cesses by which it becomes a discriminatory sign. 
(Of the four only Haacke thematizes the intertext- 
uality of art and power, which allows him actually to 
use the limits of the gallery/museum as a screen for 
his political attacks.)” Finally and familiarly, this 
practice runs the risk of reduction in the gallery/ 
museum from an act of subversion to a form of 
exposition, with the work less an attack on the sep- 
aration of cultural and social practice than another 
example of it and the artist less a deconstructive 
delineator of the institution than its “‘expert.”’ 

Such criticisms come after the fact, however, and 
are less failings of this practice than insights de- 
veloped from it by later artists. Such legatees of 
conceptual art as Louise Lawler and Allan McCol- 
lum work to literalize more than to abolish the rules 
of art.° Though this may seem its own negation of 
institutional critique, it is instead its adaption to a 
code of art that now extends beyond conditions of 
production and exhibition. (As the “title” of a 
recent work by Lawler — a photograph of a statue 
of Sappho and a bust of a patriarch — asks: “‘Is it the 
work, the location or the stereotype that is the 
institution?’’) These later artists stress the eco- 
nomic manipulation of the art object — its circula- 
tion and consumption as a commodity-sign — more 
than its physical determination by its frame. And 
yet no less than the conceptual artists they too seek 
to reveal the definitional character of the supple- 
ments of art, only they tend to foreground the 
institutionally insignificant (the overlooked) rather 
than the transparent (the unseen) — functions like 
the arrangement of pictures in galleries, museums, 
offices, homes, and forms like press releases and 
exhibition invitations which, thought to be trivial to 
the matter of art, in fact do much to position it, to 
determine its place, reception, meaning. 

For Walter Benjamin the “‘artistic function” as 
we still know it today — the isolated maker of art 
objects for the market — is “incidental” to the deter- 


Hans Haake (1936- ), German conceptual artist. 
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mination of art by its exhibition (or exchange) 
value.’’’ It is this function, this determination that 
artists like Buren and Asher, Lawler and McCollum 
explore. But there is another ‘“‘function” that 
emerges when art passes from courtly patronage to 
the marketplace: the collector; and Lawler and 
McCollum are no less interested in this beast. In 
her “Arrangements of Pictures” Lawler reframes in 
photographs the various ways in which different 
collectors — museums, corporations, the old and 
new rich — invest art with value by “sumptuary 
expenditure,” guarantee this value by reference to 
an institutional code of proper names and affiliations 
(a lineage of artists and works, a pedigree of owners 
and experts) and display it as a marker of taste, 
hierarchy, prestige or simply investment.* For his 
part McCollum is obsessed by the contractually 
adversarial rapport between artist and collector; 
this convention has “inspired” him to produce 
thousands of surrogate paintings — objects which 
consist solely of a frame, mat and, for an image, a 
blank, with but minor differences in size and pro- 
portion.” With these decoys McCollum feeds the 
hunger for pictures felt by a social group dedicated 
to the mastery of both accumulation and significa- 
tion but in sucha way as to famish it. For he beckons 
the desire to spectate and buy — the desire for spec- 
tacle, for control through consumption — only to re- 
present the very emptiness which the picture-fetish 
is supposed to fill, only to turn the ritual of mutual 
confirmation into a charade of (mis) recognition: 


You see yourself insofar as you see me see 
myself, yet I see myself only as I see that I am 
seen. Our reciprocal surveillance is sustained 
through my artwork, which thrives. Our mis- 
placed assignations of authority and our fraudu- 
lent identifications are thus mediated into a 
dislocated ritual of self-congratulation, strange 
looks, and the exchange of money for false 
tokens.” 


This is not to suggest that these artists neglect 
the exhibition framework. In a 1978 show at Artists 
Space in New York, Lawler installed an 1824 
painting of a racehorse (borrowed from the New 
York Racing Association) with two stagelights, one 
set above the picture and aimed at the viewer, the 
other directed outside through a gallery window. 
Here Lawler did indeed make ‘‘the element of an 
exhibition the subject of her production,” but she 
also posed a funny, provocative conflation of ex- 
hibited painting and displayed thoroughbred that 


exposed them both as tokens im the sumptuary 
production of value and prestige. (Are not art 
world and racetrack alike based on a closed system 
of training and grooming, of handicapping and 
betting, of investment, competition and auction? 
After all we do call galleries “stables.”’) More re- 
cently, Lawler and McCollum collaborated on an 
installation that foregrounded im a different way the 
status of art as display: 100 hydrocal sculpture 
pedestals set on bases and bathed in spectacular 
light, titled For Presentation and Display: [deal Set- 
tings (1984). Here the abstraction of modern sculp- 
ture, Its passage from sited, figurative monument to 


siteless, autonomous sign, was decoded as its 
“abstraction” by the commodity-form 
ture had not absorbed its base in the pursuit of 
wsthetic purity so much as spectacle had swallowed 
art in the pure display of the commodity. Exhib- 
ition value, once productive of an autonomous 
“artistic function,” here consumed it entirely. 
This displacement of art by its own support, by 
its own spectacle, is both a characteristic strategy 
and a historical demonstration of Lawler and 
McCollum.’ The functional indifference of art 
objects produced in the studio/gallery/museum 
nexus, remarked by Buren, is shown by McCollum 
to be no less determined by the market. His 
“empty” surrogates make explicit the reduction of 
content to form in the exchange of like for like as 
well as the general equivalence of objects in a serial 
mode of production. For her part Lawler makes 
clear the division of labor that produces the hier- 
archical functions and generic forms of art (i.e., 
who creates what for whom in what order of privil- 
ege and value). This institutional order of names, 
services and forms is then confused by the (relative) 
anonymity of her interventions, by her assumption 
of different guises (arranger, publicist, etc.), by her 
production as art of such giveaways as gallery 
matchbooks (supplements which again seem super- 
fluous but are crucial to the spectacle of art). Yet 
just as it may be unclear whether the McCollum 
surrogates “dislocate” the ritual of exchange or 
replicate the status of the object become sign (de- 
livered up in all its minor difference for our con- 
sumption), so too it may be unclear whether the 
Lawler gambits subvert the mechanisms of art ex- 
hibition, circulation and consumption or play them 
to the hilt. (Do her giveaways update the Duchamp 


as if sculp- 


“Louise Lawler (1947- ) and Allan McCollum (1944- ), 
American conceptual installation artist and sculptor, re- 
spectively. 
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ready-made, substitute use value for exchange 
value, or wstheticize use One more time’) Like a 
dye in the bloodstream, the work of these artists 
does delineate the circulation system of art, but it 
also operates within its terms. If artists hke Buren 
and Asher may become guardians of the demysu- 
fied myths of the art museum, then artists like 
Lawler and McCollum may mdeed serve as “tronic 
collaborators”? of its market apparatus. 

Other artists, no less influenced by conceptual 
work, have sought to reflect critically on represen- 
tations outside the art apparatus ~ and from there to 
turn back to address discourses within it. For these 
artists ideology cannot be reduced to one language, 
then critiqued, or the institution of art to one space, 
then charted. Such signs and sites are not simply 
given, open to manipulation only:"* other meanings 
can be constructed, other publics sought out. Spe- 
cifically, the position of the subject must be taken 
into account, and it 1s at the point of production of 
the subject rather than of the art object that this 
work intervenes. Barbara Kruger takes a feminist 
tack: through different collisions of images and 
texts she secks to dispel the specular nature of 
representations that subject women to the gaze of 
a univocal male subject, ‘to welcome a female 
spectator in the audience of men” Jenny Holzer’s 
is a “‘situationist” strategy: in a variety of signs she 
presents opinions, credos, anecdotes in a way which 
both manifests the domination active in everyday 
discourse and confounds it by sheer anarchic dis- 
play.“ In this way the work of such artists seeks to 
disorient the law, to call language into crisis. This is 
what ideology cannot afford, for it tends to operate 
in language that denies its status as such: stereotvp- 
ical language. Yet, by the same token, this art 
cannot afford to take the demonstrations of insti- 
tutional critique for granted. For without specific 
attention to its own institution this critical practice, 
even now well received in the gallery/museum 
nexus, will be recuperated as yet another avant- 
gardist exercise, a mere manipulation rather than 
an active transformation of social signs. 


A strong sense of duty imprisons you. 

Abuse of power comes as no surprise. 

Alienation produces eccentrics or revolutionaries. 
Ambivalence can ruin your life. 


“Barbara Kruger (1945 
designer and writer. 
“Jenny Holzer (1950- ), American Installation and 
conceptual artist. 
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Both Kruger and Holzer are concerned with the 
power at work in social representations; Holzer’s 
site of intervention is language. As Barthes wrote: 


Language is legislation, speech 1s its code. .. . To 

utter a discourse is not, as is too often repeated, 

to communicate; it is to subjugate... . Language 

— the performance of a language system — is 

neither reactionary nor progressive; it 1s quite 
ae 

simply fascist. 


In her texts Holzer seeks to undo this “fascism,” to 
display the censurious circularity of our idiolects. 
Her work suggests not only how language subjects 
us but how we may disarm it; and here again the 
tactic is subversive complicity: “it 1s within speech 
that speech must be fought, led astray — not by the 
message of which it is the instrument, but by 
the play of words of which it is the theater.”’'° 
With Holzer this ‘‘theater’”” becomes a bedlam of 
voices which mocks the certainty of personal credos 
and the neutrality of public discourse (e.g., of the 
mass media). Her texts often function as a diction- 
ary of received ideas to deplete our ideologemes, to 
rob them of the ‘‘fascist’’ power to compel. 

This bedlam-effect is strongest in her Truisms 
(1977), an alphabetical list of statements which 
together confound all order and logic. First pre- 
sented as public-information posters on New York 
City walls (and since as T-shirts, electronic signs, 
plaques, works of art), the 7ruisms not only “‘place 
in contradiction certain ideological structures that 
are usually kept apart’’!’ but set them into open 
conflict. This contestation-by-contradiction 1s also 
contextual, for the 7ruisms expose the false homo- 
geneity of the signs on the street among which they 
are often placed. An encounter with them, then, is 
like an encounter with the Sphinx: though one is 
given answers, not asked questions, initiation into 
our Theban society 1s much the same: entangle- 
ment in discourse. 

This entanglement is a continual displacement — 
to the point where the reader begins to see, first, 
that (s)he is not an autonomous individual of free 
beliefs so much as a subject inserted into language 
and, second, that this insertion can be changed. 
The experience of truistic entrapment cedes to a 
feeling of anarchic release, for the Truisms expose 
the coercion that is usually hidden in language, and 
once exposed it appears ridiculous. Essentially, this 
release comes of the recognition that meaning is a 
rhetorical construction of will more than a Platonic 
apprehension of an idea — that, however directed 


toward truth, it is finally based on power. This is 
not a nihilistic insight: it allows for resistance based 
on truth constructed through contradiction. And 
this indeed is the one genuine truth that the Truisms 
express: that only through contradiction can one 
construct a self that is not entirely subjected. (This 
truth, that of dialectics, denies its own closure as a 
truth: this is what makes it true.) 

Entanglement in discourse is most extreme in 
the /nflammatory Essays (1979-82), which also 
appeared first as street posters and then as signs, 
books, art works. Here again the voices are provoca- 
tive: imperative commands and subjunctive in- 
ducements mix with the impersonal mode of 
truth. Yet the Essays are more arguments than 
statements, and they do not taxonomize ideologies 
so much as hyperbolize political rhetoric (in these 
tracts poles of left and right threaten to implode). 
Thus even more than the 7ruisms, the Essays are 
concerned with the force of language: they exhibit 
how different ideologies position and pervert us as 
subjects of discourse. Some voices insinuate, others 
demand. A few almost convince, but finally each 
voice is convinced, conquered by its own speech. 
This closure is of the kind noted by Barthes in 
political language where reality is preyudged, and 
naming and judging are one: ‘A history of political 
modes of writing would therefore be the best of 
social phenomenologies.”'” Together the Truisms 
and the Essays evoke such a phenomenology. 

In 1981 through 1983 Holzer worked (in part 
with Peter Nadin) on the Living series. With these 
signs and plaques Holzer functioned more in given 
art spaces; at the same time she drew more on 
everyday talk. Indeed, the language of the Living 
series is OMnivorous; as one set of texts, “Eating 
Through Living,””” suggests, living is eating — 
consuming and being consumed by speech. In the 
Living texts especially, Holzer meets the subtle 
subjections active in social discourse with wit and 
play. That is, she leads language astray. Thus, for 
example, she may turn our official tongue of effi- 
cacy and etiquette into its own parody: 


Once you know how to do something you're 
prone to try it again. An unhappy example is 
compulsive murder. This is not to be confused 
with useful skills acquired through years of hard 
work. 


Or she may beguile officialdom with metal signs 
and bronze plaques that publicize the private (““The 
mouth is interesting because it is one of those places 


where the dry outside moves toward the shppery 
inside’) or pronounce the socially repressed (“It 
takes a while before you can step over inert bodies 
and go ahead with what you were wanting to do”’). 
A sign is a social directive; a plaque is a marker of 
official truth which exalts a place or proper name as 
the very presence of history. The Holzer signs and 
plaques foil this marking, traduce this official lan- 
guage and proper speech which, like an old chau- 
vinist in the hands of a supple feminist, undoes 
itself. 

Her recent Survival series 1s again more desper- 
ate: these short texts about class domination, racial 
oppression, sexual subjection and nuclear annihila- 
tion rebut the Panglossian feel-goodism of the Rea- 
gan era. Yet here, as is implicit elsewhere in her 
work, it is uncertain whether Holzer re-presents the 
rhetoric of “‘crisis’’ — an ideology which can mystify 
the secure positions of power or alternately ‘‘jus- 
tify’ its open authoritarian acts, which can erode 
activism into fatalism or alternately force it into 
terroristic acts of its own — or whether she succumbs 
to it. The same question may be asked regarding the 
fragmentation of communication into private, often 
paranoid codes: does Holzer foreground this frag- 
mentation or confirm it? Do her texts resist “the 
government of individualization””’ or present us 
with so many linguistic objects to consume? 

Like all her work, the Survival series 1s involved 
in a delegitimation of power, in a rhetorical expos- 
ure of its discursive guises and ploys. (Yet today it 
is as if capitalist power, the very agent of our 
linguistic fragmentation, feels no great need of 
legitimation ...as long as it supplies the goods.) 
In this critique, it is said, Holzer is not specific: 
her work is too anarchic, too atopic.’* This is not the 
case with her most recent interventions such as 
“Sign on a Truck” (nor is it with most of her 
other work, which is often as “‘site-specifically”’ 
critical of the ideologies of everyday life as concep- 
tual work is of the institution of art). For this 
project Holzer presented videotapes by 22 artists 
concerning the 1984 presidential election on a large 
sign truck parked at two Manhattan locations on 
two days just before the November 6th vote. 
Through the provocation of art and the reaction 
of passers-by on the street, different political pos- 
itions were articulated publicly through contradic- 
tion. By this direct presentation of political 
response outside the irresponsibility of the popular 
media, the work assured both its radicality and its 


™ Non-spatial. 
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visibility. For it operated within everyday repre- 
sentations and spaces but not at the positions which 
power establishes through them. It is at such a 
shifting crossroads that effective resistance can be 
(pro)posed. Holzer knows this; so does Barbara 
Kruger. 


[We are obliged to steal language. | 


In her panels, posters and books Kruger appropri- 
ates photographs (mostly of women) from media 
sources, blows them up and crops them severely, 
then combines them with short texts. She has alter- 
nated image and text ina way reminiscent of photo- 
stories, montaged them in a parody of display ads, 
and combined them in the declarative address of 
signs in the street. In her first series of photo-texts 
Kruger re-presented various images (e.g., of a 
woman slumped among fashion magazines or with 
her hands clasped in prayer) stamped with single 
words (e.g., “deluded” or “perfect’’) that rendered 
them invalid, took them out of circulation. This 
“interception” of the stereotype is her principal 
device, yet in these early works it was only blasted 
and its maimed reality not redeemed. Such fore- 
closure implied not only that such cultural fictions 
and subject positions are more absolute than they 
are but also that the artist is in a transcendent 
relation to them. 

Aware of these problems, Kruger has suggested 
that image appropriation, rather than question “‘the 
‘original’ use and exchange value” of representa- 
tions, contradict “‘the surety of our initial readings” 
and strain ‘“‘the appearance of naturalism,” may in 
fact confirm them.”* Her later work evades this 
closure, for in its oscillation “from implicit to ex- 
plicit, from inference to declaration”’”* 
photograph nor text, neither connotation nor de- 
notation is privileged as a stable site or mode of 
truth; in fact, the usual coordination of the two (as 
emploved in the media to fix unstable meanings) is 
undone. More important, her photo-texts shift ad- 
dress and block identification in a way that allows 
for no certain or essential subject position. This is 
not to say that they are arbitrary. Her reminting of 
the image is as motivated as her target is specific: 
the transparent naturalism of masculine readings 
which position women as objects of scopophilic 
pleasure (‘“‘We are being made spectacles of’); as 
figures of nature or otherness which support the 
patriarchal order of things (““We won’t play nature 
to your culture’); as fetishistic images which serve 
to allay the anxiety (“I am your immaculate 
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conception’) about the castration that woman 
otherwise suggests to man (“I am your almost 
nothing”’). It is this phallocentric surety that Kru- 
ger literally contradicts. First, she sets up “‘suave 
entrapments” with the very representations which 
position “woman as image and man as bearer of the 
look,”** then manipulates that pose, catches out 
that gaze. Though as seductive as any mass-media 
ad, her photo-texts work to reflect the masculine 
look that subjects women via a false feminine ideal 
and to block the feminine identification that sub- 
mits to this construct. 

The women in the images used by Kruger are 
most often posed or pursued but in either case 
passive, there to be gazed upon, saved, found out, 
used. These positions of capture presuppose a male 
subject who seeks to fix his image of desire and/or 
who identifies with the assumed protagonist of the 
situation. This accords with the ways in which 
Hollywood cinema plays upon the scopophilic 
drives and ego identifications of the masculine 
viewer, as analyzed by Laura Mulvey in her cele- 
brated essay “Visual Pleasure and Narrative 
Cinema” (1975). Yet just as these processes are 
often at odds, so too the figure of woman is often 
conflicted. Mulvey: ‘“The woman as icon, dis- 
played for the gaze and enjoyment of men, the 
active controllers of the look, always threatens to 
evoke the [castration] anxiety it originally signi- 
fied.””? There are, she argues, two conventional 
‘avenues of escape”: a narrative exposing of the 
woman as flawed, incomplete (as in Hitchcock’s 
Vertigo) or a spectacular fetishizing of her as a 
‘“‘whole,” an erotic image (as in von Sternberg’s 
Marlene Dietrich films). No doubt because they 
are culturally general, these two scenarios recur in 
the Kruger photo-texts, where they are restaged 
precisely so that sadistic sleuthing (‘‘You destroy 
what you think is difference’’) and fetishistic fas- 
cination (“You are seduced by the sex appeal of the 
inorganic’’), voyeuristic control (“You molest from 
afar’’) and spectacular pleasure (‘“‘We have received 
orders not to move’’) may be apprehended, refused. 
This disruption is effected through a shattering of 
the image (the fetish-fragment fragmented again) 
and/or through an indictment of the masculine 
voyeur/fetishist as well as an injunction to the 
feminine spectator not to be taken in. In effect, 
what “‘culinary theater” was to Brecht, “spectacle” 
is to Kruger: a subject-effect to estrange. 

Such disruption might also be grasped by gen- 
eral reference to the Lacanian orders of the Ima- 
ginary and the Symbolic. Lacan spoke of the 


Imaginary in terms of a dialectic of self and image, 
of an “immediate opposition between conscious- 
ness and its other in which each term becomes its 
opposite and is lost in the play of reflections,””° and 
of the Symbolic in terms of the mediation of lan- 
guage (the intercession of the Name-of-the-Father) 
whereby one emerges from the immediacy of the 
Imaginary to be inserted as a subject into social 
structures. (It is at this point that primary repres- 
sion occurs, with its effect: the unconscious.) As the 
phallus is the privileged signifier in this order, the 
presence around which its structures are diacriti- 
cally arrayed, the female obviously has a particu- 
larly problematic relation to the Symbolic. I make 
this simplistic summary to suggest that Kruger 
attempts both visually to upset the Imaginary cap- 
tures of the ego and textually to contest the phallic 
privileges of the Symbolic. Ideally, her usurpations 
not only jolt the Imaginary projections and Sym- 
bolic prerogatives of the masculine viewer but also 
foreground for the feminine viewer that her sub- 
jected position is not an essential one. Potentially, 
then, with the Imaginary investments of both 
viewers thus blocked, the different relation of 
each to the Symbolic — to insertion as subjects in 
patriarchal society — may be recognized and re- 
assessed. 

For Lacan, as soon as the subject is represented 
in language, (s)he is excluded or absented from it, 
and so is literally divided by it.?” With her excessive 
use of pronouns, Kruger makes this linguistic div- 
ision all but physical, and so again disturbs the 
pretense of a certain, centered subjecthood. This 
decentering is not indifferent: though her address 
constantly shifts (from I to You to We), its inclu- 
sions and exclusions are consistent (the You that 
stands accused is masculine, the We that is wel- 
comed is feminine). Nevertheless, the subject pos- 
itions 1n her work are not fixed. Indeed, in her 
recent pieces, in which with a lenticular screen 
two opposite photo-texts are disclosed from two 
different positions, the linguistic decentering of 
the subject becomes an actual displacing of the 
viewer. The stake of her art is here made explicit: 
the positioning of the body in ideology. Thus the 
imperative in her work to contest the stereotype, 
for, as Craig Owens has noted, it is in the stereotype 
that “the body is apprehended by language, taken 
into joint custody by politics and ideology.””* Thus 
too the insistence in her address on the here and 
now, on the spatial and temporal relations of the 
lived, for it is precisely this bodiliness which trad- 
itional western art conspires with stereotypical 


mass culture to efface. (Norman Bryson: “Western 
painting is predicated on the disavowal of deteni 
reference, on the disappearance of the body as site 
of the image, and this twice over for the painter, 
and for the viewing subject.”)”? In her work Kruger 
resists this disavowal of the body, for with it goes a 
disavowal of the productive, of the transformative 
in short, of the individual in process and of history 
subject to change. At the same time, she rejects the 
menipulation of the female body as an image for 
masculine delectation. 

Her critique, then, is not a single or simple 
sabotage: it secks to catch our various desires and 
disciplines that position the body and invest repre- 
sentation. Thus, for example, Kruger may stamp a 
text like “Charisma is the perfume of vour gods” 
over a photo of a coin with two noble profiles, and 
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From ‘‘Can the Subaltern Speak?’’ 


Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak 


Indian-born philosopher Gayatri Chakravorty 
Spivak (1941- ) has a rightful claim on the term 
“world philosopher.’ Her work ranges over recent 
European philosophy, critical theory, and literary 
theory, but has especially explored the status of 
non-Western culture, helping to inspire the field 
of “post-colonial studies,” the critical exploration 
of the cultural experience of recently de-colonized 
peoples (this, despite the title of her 1998 book, 
Don't Call me Postcolonial). Her perspective bears 
the imprint of many contemporary influences, in- 
cluding Marxism, post-structuralism, and femi- 
nism. A prime example of a writer who both 
employs and criticizes postmodernism, in the 
following excerpts from a famous 1985 essay, 
she attacks Deleuze and Foucault for their treat- 
ment of colonial, third-world peoples, returning in- 
stead to certain Marxist notions that she finds in 
accord with Derrida’s deconstructive approach. 


...One cannot object to this minimalist summary 
of Marx’s project, just as one cannot ignore that, in 
parts of the Anti-Oedipus, Deleuze and Guattari 
build their case on a brilliant if “poetic” grasp of 
Marx’s theory of the money form.' Yet we might 
consolidate our critique in the following way: the 
relationship between global capitalism (exploitation 
in economics) and nation-state alliances (domin- 
ation in geopolitics) is so macrological that it cannot 
account for the micrological texture of power. To 
move toward such an accounting one must move 
toward theories of ideology — of subject formations 


' The first part of this essay criticizes Deleuze and Fou- 
cault for representing the non-Western world as “‘Other.”’ 


Spivak employs Marxist nations as an alternative. 


that micrologically and often erratically operate the 
interests that congeal the macrologies. Such theor- 
ies cannot afford to overlook the category of repre- 
sentation 1n its two senses. They must note how the 
its scene of 
writing, its Darstellung — dissimulates the choice 
of and need for “Sheroes,” paternal proxies, agents 
of power — Vertretung." 


staging of the world in representation 


My view is that radical practice should attend to 
this double session of representation rather than 
reintroduce the individual subject through totaliz- 
ing concepts of power and desire. It is also my view 
that, in keeping the area of class practice on a 
second level of abstraction, Marx was in effect 
keeping open the (Kantian and) Hegelian critique 
of the individual subject as agent.' This view does 
not oblige me to ignore that, by implicitly defining 
the family and the mother tongue as the ground 
level where culture and convention seem nature’s 
own way of organizing “her” own subversion, 
Marx himself rehearses an ancient subterfuge.” In 
the context of poststructuralist claims to critical 
practice, this seems more recuperable than the 
clandestine restoration of subjective essentialism. 

The reduction of Marx to a benevolent but dated 
figure most often serves the interest of launching 
"Darstellung is representation in the sense of depiction 
in signs, } ertretung in the sense of a proxy or stand-in. 


Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, pp. 279-89, 292-4, 
294-313 from “Can the Subaltern Speak?” in Marx- 
ism and the Interpretation of Culture (ed. Cary Nelson 
and Lawrence Grossberg). Champaign: University of 
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a new theory of interpretation. In the Foucault- 
Deleuze conversation, the issue seems to be that 
there is no representation, no signifier (Is it to 
be presumed that the signifier has already been 
dispatched? There is, then, no sign-strueture oper- 
ating experience, and thus might one lay semiotics 
to rest’); theory is a relay of practice (thus laying 
problems of theoretical practice to rest) and the 
oppressed can know and speak for themselves. 
This reintroduces the constitutive subject on at 
least two levels: the Subject of desire and power as 
an irreducible methodological presupposition; and 
the self-proximate, if not self-identical, subject of 
the oppressed. Further, the intellectuals, who are 
neither of these S/subjects, become transparent in 
the relay race, for they merely report on the non- 
represented subject and analyze (without analyzing) 
the workings of (the unnamed Subject irreducibly 
presupposed by) power and desire. The produced 
“transparency” marks the place of “‘interest”’; it is 
maintained by vehement denegation: “Now this 
role of referee, judge, and universal witness is one 
which I absolutely refuse to adopt.” One responsi- 
bility of the critic might be to read and write so that 
the impossibility of such interested individualistic 
refusals of the institutional privileges of power 
bestowed on the subject is taken seriously. The 
refusal of the sign-system blocks the way to a de- 
veloped theory of ideology. Here, too, the peculiar 
tone of denegation is heard. To Jacques-Alain Mill- 
er’s suggestion that “‘the institution is itself discur- 
sive,” Foucault responds, ‘“‘Yes, if you like, but it 
doesn’t much matter for my notion of the apparatus 
to be able to say that this is discursive and that 
isn’t... given that my problem isn’t a linguistic 
one” (PK, 198)."" Why this conflation of language 
and discourse from the master of discourse analysis? 

Edward W. Said’s’’ critique of power in Fou- 
cault as a captivating and mystifying category that 
allows him “‘to obliterate the role of classes, the role 
of economics, the role of insurgency and rebellion,” 
is most pertinent here.* I add to Said’s analysis the 
notion of the surreptitious subject of power and 
desire marked by the transparency of the intellec- 
tual. Curiously enough, Paul Bove faults Said for 
emphasizing the importance of the intellectual, 
whereas ‘“‘Foucault’s project essentially is a chal- 
lenge to the leading role of both hegemonic and 
oppositional intellectuals.”* I have suggested that 
" Foucault’s Power/ Knowledge. 
'’ Edward Said (1935 
critic, had a major impact on subsequent post-colonial 
studies with his Orientalism (1978). 


), a Palestinian-born literary 


this “challenge” is deceptive precisely because it 
ignores what Said emphasizes — the critic’s insti- 
tutional responsibility. 

This S/subject,* curiously sewn together into a 
transparency by denegations, belongs to the exploit- 
ers’ side of the international division of labor. It is 
impossible for contemporary French intellectuals to 
imagine the kind of Power and Desire that would 
inhabit the unnamed subject of the Other of Europe. 
It is not only that everything they read, critical or 
uncritical, is caught within the debate of the pro- 
duction of that Other, supporting or critiquing the 
constitution of the Subject as Europe. It is also that, 
in the constitution of that Other of Europe, great 
care was taken to obliterate the textual ingredients 
with which such a subject could cathect, could 
occupy (invest?) its itinerary ~ not only by ideo- 
logical and scientific production, but also by the 
institution of the law. However reductionistic an 
economic analysis might seem, the French intellec- 
tuals forget at their peril that this entire overdeter- 
mined enterprise was in the interest of a dynamic 
economic situation requiring that interests, motives 
(desires), and power (of knowledge) be ruthlessly 
dislocated. To invoke that dislocation now as a rad- 
ical discovery that should make us diagnose the 
economic (conditions of existence that separate out 
“classes” descriptively) as a piece of dated analytic 
machinery may well be to continue the work of that 
dislocation and unwittingly to help in securing ‘“‘a 
new balance of hegemonic relations.” I shall return 
to this argument shortly. In the face of the possibil- 
ity that the intellectual is complicit in the persistent 
constitution of Other as the Self’s shadow, a possi- 
bility of political practice for the intellectual would 
be to put the economic “under erasure,”’ to see the 
economic factor as irreducible as it reinscribes the 
social text, even as it is erased, however imperfectly, 
when it claims to be the final determinant or the 
transcendental signified.° 


The clearest available example of such epistemic 
violence is the remotely orchestrated, far-flung, 
and heterogeneous project to constitute the colonial 
subject as Other. This project is also the asymetrical 
obliteration of the trace of that Other 1n its precar- 
ious Subject-ivity. It 1s well known that Foucault 
locates epistemic violence, a complete overhaul of 
the episteme, in the redefinition of sanity at the end 
of the European eighteenth century.’ But what if 


Presumably the capital “‘S” refers to Lacan’s notion of 
the subject as a member of the symbolic domain. 


that particular redefinition was only a part of the 
narrative Of history in Europe as well as in the 
colonies? What if the two projects of epistemic over- 
haul worked as dislocated and unacknowledged 
parts of a vast two-handed engine? Perhaps it is no 
more than to ask that the subtext of the palimpsestic 
narrative of imperialism be recognized as “subju- 
gated knowledge,” ‘‘a whole set of knowledges that 
have been disqualified as inadequate to their task or 
insufficiently elaborated: naive knowledges, located 
low down on the hierarchy, beneath the required 
level of cognition or scientificity” (PA, 82). 

This is not to describe “the way things really 
were” or to privilege the narrative of history as 
imperialism as the best version of history.” It is, 
rather, to offer an account of how an explanation 
and narrative of reality was established as the nor- 
mative one. To elaborate on this, let us consider 
briefly the underpinnings of the British codifica- 
tion of Hindu Law. 

First, a few disclaimers: In the United States the 
third-worldism currently afloat in humanistic dis- 
ciplines is often openly ethnic. I was born in India 
and received my primary, secondary, and univer- 
sity education there, including two years of gradu- 
ate work. My Indian example could thus be seen as 
a nostalgic investigation of the lost roots of my own 
identity. Yet even as I know that one cannot freely 
enter the thickets of ‘“‘motivations,”’ I would main- 
tain that my chief project is to point out the posi- 
tivist-idealist variety of such nostalgia. I turn to 
Indian material because, in the absence of advanced 
disciplinary training, that accident of birth and 
education has provided me with a sense of the his- 
torical canvas, a hold on some of the pertinent 
languages that are useful tools for a bricoleur," 
especially when armed with the Marxist skepticism 
of concrete experience as the final arbiter and a 
critique of disciplinary formations. Yet the Indian 
case cannot be taken as representative of all coun- 
tries, nations, cultures, and the like that may be 
invoked as the Other of Europe as Self. 

Here, then, is a schematic summary of the epi- 
stemic violence of the codification of Hindu Law. If 
it clarifies the notion of epistemic violence, my final 
discussion of widow-sacrifice may gain added sig- 
nificance. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, Hindu law, 
insofar as it can be described as a unitary system, 


“Practitioner of bricolage, Levi-Strauss’s term for the 


methodological handyman who patches diverse material 
together. 
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operated in terms of four texts that “staged” a four- 
part episteme defined by the subject’s use of 
memory: srut (the heard), smriti (the remembered), 
sastra (the learned-from-another), and vyavahara 
(the performed-in-exchange). ‘The origins of what 
had been heard and what was remembered were not 
necessarily continuous or identical. Every invoca- 
tion of srut: technically recited (or reopened) the 


b 


event of originary ‘“‘hearing”’ or revelation. ‘The 


second two texts — the learned and the performed 
were seen as dialectically continuous. Legal the- 
orists and practitioners were not in any given case 
certain if this structure described the body of law or 
four ways of settling a dispute. The legitimation of 
the polymorphous structure of legal performance, 
“internally” noncoherent and open at both ends, 
through a binary vision, is the narrative of codifica- 
tion [ offer as an example of epistemic violence. 

The narrative of the stabilization and codification 
of Hindu law is less well known than the story of 
Indian education, so it might be well to start there.’ 
Consider the often-quoted programmatic lines from 
Macaulay’s infamous ‘Minute on Indian Educa- 
tion” (1835): “We must at present do our best to 
forma class who may be interpreters between us and 
the millions whom we govern; a class of persons, 
Indian in blood and colour, but English in taste, in 
opinions, in morals, and in intellect. To that class we 
may leave it to refine the vernacular dialects of the 
country, to enrich those dialects with terms of sci- 
ence borrowed from the Western nomenclature, and 
to render them by degrees fit vehicles for conveying 
knowledge to the great mass of the population.” 
The education of colonial subjects complements 
their production in law. One effect of establishing 
a version of the British system was the development 
of an uneasy separation between disciplinary forma- 
tion in Sanskrit studies and the native, now alterna- 
tive, tradition of Sanskrit “high culture.” Within 
the former, the cultural explanations generated by 
authoritative scholars matched the epistemic vio- 
lence of the legal project. 

I locate here the founding of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1784, the Indian Institute at Oxford in 
1883, and the analytic and taxonomic work of 
scholars like Arthur Macdonnell and Arthur Ber- 
riedale Keith, who were both colonial administra- 
tors and organizers of the matter of Sanskrit. From 
their confident utilitarian-hegemonic plans for stu- 
dents and scholars of Sanskrit, it is impossible to 
guess at either the aggressive repression of Sanskrit 
in the general educational framework or the in- 
creasing “‘feudalization” of the performative use 
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of Sanskrit in the everyday life of Brahmanic-hege- 
monic India.'' A version of history was gradually 
established in which the Brahmans were shown to 
have the same intentions as (thus providing the 
legitimation for) the codifying British: “In order 
to preserve Hindu society intact [the] successors [of 
the original Brahmans] had to reduce everything to 
writing and make them more and more rigid. And 
that is what has preserved Hindu society in spite 
of a succession of political upheavals and foreign 
invasions.”'” This is the 1925 verdict of Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, learned Indian 
Sanskritist, a brilliant representative of the indigen- 
ous elite within colonial production, who was asked 
to write several chapters of a “‘History of Bengal” 
projected by the private secretary to the governor 
general of Bengal in 1916.'° To signal the asym- 
metry in the relationship between authority and 
explanation (depending on the race—class of the 
authority), compare this 1928 remark by Edward 
Thompson, English intellectual: ‘““Hinduism was 
what it seemed to be... It was a higher civilization 
that won [against it], both with Akbar and the 
English.”'* And add this, from a letter by an Eng- 
lish soldier-scholar in the 1890s: ‘““The study of 
Sanskrit, ‘the language of the gods’ has afforded 
me intense enjoyment during the last 25 years of 
my life in India, but it has not, Iam thankful to say, 
led me, as it has some, to give up a hearty belief in 
our own grand religion.””'° 

These authorities are the very best of the sources 
for the nonspecialist French intellectual’s entry 
into the civilization of the Other.'° I am, however, 
not referring to intellectuals and scholars of post- 
colonial production, like Shastri, when I say that 
the Other as Subject is inaccessible to Foucault and 
Deleuze. I am thinking of the general nonspecialist, 
nonacademic population across the class spectrum, 
for whom the episteme operates its silent program- 
ming function. Without considering the map of 
exploitation, on what grid of “‘oppression”’ would 
they place this motley crew? 

Let us now move to consider the margins (one can 
just as well say the silent, silenced center) of the 
circuit marked out by this epistemic violence, men 
and women among the illiterate peasantry, the 
tribals, the lowest strata of the urban subproletariat. 
According to Foucault and Deleuze (in the First 
World, under the standardization and regimenta- 
tion of socialized capital, though they do not seem 
to recognize this) the oppressed, if given the chance 
(the problem of representation cannot be bypassed 
here), and on the way to solidarity through alliance 
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politics (a Marxist thematic is at work here) can speak 
and know their conditions. We must now confront the 
following question: On the other side of the inter- 
national division of labor from socialized capital, 
inside and outside the circuit of the epistemic vio- 
lence of imperialist law and education supplement- 
ing an earlier economic text, can the subaltern speak? 

Antonio Gramsci’s work on the “‘subaltern clas- 
ses” extends the class-position/class-consciousness 
argument isolated in The Eighteenth Brumaire.™" 
Perhaps because Gramsci criticizes the vanguardis- 
tic position of the Leninist intellectual, he is con- 
cerned with the intellectual’s role in the subaltern’s 
cultural and political movement into the hegemony. 
This movement must be made to determine the pro- 
duction of history as narrative (of truth). In texts 
such as ‘““The Southern Question,” Gramsci con- 
siders the movement of historical-political economy 
in Italy within what can be seen as an allegory of 
reading taken from or prefiguring an international 
division of labor.'’ Yet an account of the phased 
development of the subaltern is thrown out of joint 
when his cultural macrology is operated, however 
remotely, by the epistemic interference with legal 
and disciplinary definitions accompanying the im- 
perialist project. When I move, at the end of this 
essay, to the question of woman as subaltern, I will 
suggest that the possibility of collectivity itself is 
persistently foreclosed through the manipulation of 
female agency. 

The first part of my proposition — that the 
phased development of the subaltern is compli- 
cated by the imperialist project — is confronted by 
a collective of intellectuals who may be called the 
“Subaltern Studies” group.'*® They must ask, Can 
the subaltern speak? Here we are within Foucault’s 
own discipline of history and with people who 
acknowledge his influence. Their project is to re- 
think Indian colonial historiography from the per- 
spective of the discontinuous chain of peasant 
insurgencies during the colonial occupation. This 
is indeed the problem of “‘the permission to nar- 
rate” discussed by Said.'” As Ranajit Guha argues, 


The historiography of Indian nationalism has 
for a long time been dominated by elitism — 
colonialist elitism and bourgeois-nationalist eli- 
tism... shar[ing] the prejudice that the making 


“* Antonio Gramsci (1891-1937), Italian Marxist theor- 
ist, with Gyorgy (Georg) Lukacs a central figure of 
‘‘Western” or liberal Marxism. 7he Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte is a work by Marx. 


of the Indian nation and the development of the 


consciousness — nationalism — which confirmed 
this process were exclusively or predominantly 
elire achievements. In the colonialist and neo- 
colonialist historiographies these achievements 
are credited to British colonial rulers, adminis- 
trators, policies, institutions, and culture; in the 
nationalist and neo-nationalist: writings = to 
Indian elite personalines, institutions, activities 
and ideas.” 


Certain varieties of the Indian elite are at best native 
informants for first-world intellectuals mterested 
in the voice of the Other. But one must nevertheless 
insist that the colonized subaltern sw/yect is irre- 
trievably heterogeneous. 

Against the indigenous elite we may set what 
Guha calls “the politics of the people,” both outside 
(‘this was an autonomous domain, for it neither 
originated from elite politics nor did its existence 
depend on the latter’’) and inside (‘‘it continued to 
operate vigorously in spite of [colonialism], 
adjusting itself to the conditions prevailing under 
the Raj and in many respects developing entirely 
new strains in both form and content”’) the circuit 
of colonial production.” | cannot entirely endorse 
this insistence on determinate vigor and full auton- 
omy, for practical historiographic exigencies will 
not allow such endorsements to privilege subaltern 
consciousness. Against the possible charge that his 
approach is essentialist, Guha constructs a defin- 
ition of the people (the place of that essence) that 
can be only an identity-in-differential. He proposes 
a dynamic stratification grid describing colonial 
social production at large. Even the third group 
on the list, the buffer group, as it were, between 
the people and the great macrostructural dominant 
groups, 1s itself defined as a place of in-between- 
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ness, what Derrida has described as an “antre”:”? 


1. Dominant foreign groups. 
. Dominant indigenous groups on the 
all-India level. 


elite 


3. Dominant indigenous groups at the 
regional and local levels. 

4+. The terms ‘‘people” and “‘subaltern 
classes” have been used as synonymous 
throughout this note. The social groups 
and elements included in this category 
represent the demographic difference be- 
tween the total Indian population and all 
those whom we have described as the 
velnes”’ 
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Consider the third ttem on this list = the ametre’™" 
of situanonal indeterminacy these careful historians 
presuppose as they grapple with the question, Can 
the subaltern speak? “7aken as a whole and in the 
abstract this... category... was heterogeneous 1 its 
composition and thanks to the uneven character of 


regional economic and social developments, di/Jered 


from area to area, Vhe same class or clement which 


was dominant in one area... could be among the 
dominated in another. ‘Vhis could and did create 
many ambiguities and contradictions im attitudes 
and alliances, especially among the lowest strata of 
the rural gentry, impoverished landlords, rich peas- 
ants and upper middle class peasants all of whom 
belonged, ideally speaking, to the category of people 
or subaltern classes.”””* 

“The task of research” projected here is “to 
investigate, identify and measure the specific nature 
and degree of the deviation of [the] elements [con- 
stituting item 3] from the ideal and situate it his- 
torically.”’ “Investigate, identify, and measure the 
specific”: a program could hardly be more essen- 
tialist and taxonomic. Yet a curious methodological 
imperative is at work. I have argued that, in the 
Foucault-Deleuze conversation, a postrepresenta- 
tionalist vocabulary hides an essentialist agenda. In 
subaltern studies, because of the violence of imperi- 
alist epistemic, social, and disciplinary inscription, 
a project understood in essentialist terms must 
traffic in a radical textual practice of differences. 
The object of the group’s investigation, in the case 
not even of the people as such but of the floating 
buffer zone of the regional elite-subaltern, is a 
deviation from an ideal — the people or subaltern — 
which 1s itself defined as a difference from the clite. 
It is toward this structure that the research 1s 
oriented, a predicament rather different from the 
self-diagnosed transparency of the first-world rad- 
ical intellectual. What taxonomy can fix such a 
space? Whether or not they themselves perccive it 
— in fact Guha sees his definition of “the people” 
within the master-slave dialectic — their text articu- 
lates the difficult task of rewriting its own condi- 
tions of impossibility as the conditions of its 
possibility. 

‘At the regional and local levels [the dominant 
indigenous groups]...if belonging to social strata 
hierarchically inferior to those of the dominant all- 
Indian groups acted in the interests of the latter and 
not in conformity to interests corresponding truly to 
their own social being.’ When these writers speak, 
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in their essentializing language, of a gap between 
interest and action in the intermediate group, their 
conclusions are closer to Marx than to the self- 
conscious naivete of Deleuze’s pronouncement on 
the issue. Guha, like Marx, speaks of interest in 
terms of the social rather than the libidinal being. 
The Name-of-the-Father™ imagery in The Eight- 
eenth Brumaire can help to emphasize that, on the 
level of class or group action, ‘‘true correspondence 
to own being”’ is as artificial or social as the patro- 
nymic. 

So much for the intermediate group marked in 
item 3. For the “true” subaltern group, whose 
identity is its difference, there is no unrepresenta- 
ble subaltern subject that can know and speak itself; 
the intellectual’s solution is not to abstain from 
representation. The problem is that the subject’s 
itinerary has not been traced so as to offer an object 
of seduction to the representing intellectual. In the 
slightly dated language of the Indian group, the 
question becomes, How can we touch the con- 
sciousness of the people, even as we investigate 
their politics? With what voice-consciousness can 
the subaltern speak? Their project, after all, is to 
rewrite the development of the consciousness of the 
Indian nation. The planned discontinuity of im- 
perialism rigorously distinguishes this project, 
however old-fashioned its 
‘rendering visible the medical and juridical mech- 
anisms that surrounded the story [of Pierre Riv- 
iere].”"* Foucault is correct in suggesting that “‘to 
make visible the unseen can also mean a change of 
level, addressing oneself to a layer of material which 
had hitherto had no pertinence for history and 
which had not been recognized as having any 


articulation, from 


moral, aesthetic or historical value.” It is the slip- 
page from rendering visible the mechanism to 
rendering vocal the individual, both avoiding 
“any kind of analysis of [the subject] whether psy- 
chological, psychoanalytical or linguistic,” that is 
consistently troublesome (PK, 49-50). 

The critique by Ajit K. Chaudhury, a West 
Bengali Marxist, of Guha’s search for the subaltern 
consciousness can be seen as a moment of the 
production process that includes the subaltern. 
Chaudhury’s perception that the Marxist view of 


* The “Name of the Father” is Lacan’s term for the 
central signifier in a symbolic system, here ascribed to 
Marx’s The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louts Bonaparte. 

“  Foucault’s J, Pierre Riviére, having slaughtered my 
mother, my sister, my brother...A Case of Parricide in the 
Nineteenth Century, trans. Frank Jellonek (Lincoln: Uni- 


versity of Nebraska, 1982). 


the transformation of consciousness involves the 
knowledge of social relations seems to me, in 
principle, astute. Yet the heritage of the positivist 
ideology that has appropriated orthodox Marxism 
obliges him to add this rider: ‘“This is not to belittle 
the importance of understanding peasants’ con- 
sciousness or workers’ consciousness im its pure 
form. This enriches our knowledge of the peasant 
and the worker and, possibly, throws light on how a 
particular mode takes on different forms in differ- 
ent regions, which is considered a problem of second- 
order importance in classical Marxism.”?* 

This variety of “internationalist’ Marxism, 
which believes in a pure, retrievable form of con- 
sciousness only to dismiss it, thus closing off what 
in Marx remain moments of productive bafflement, 
can at once be the object of Foucault’s and Deleu- 
ze’s rejection of Marxism and the source of the 
critical motivation of the Subaltern Studies group. 
All three are united in the assumption that there ¢s a 
pure form of consciousness. On the French scene, 
there is a shuffling of signifiers: “‘the unconscious”’ 
or “the subject-in-oppression”’ clandestinely fills 
the space of “the pure form of consciousness.” In 
orthodox “‘internationalist” intellectual Marxism, 
whether in the First World or the Third, the pure 
form of consciousness remains an idealistic bedrock 
which, dismissed as a second-order problem, often 
earns it the reputation of racism and sexism. In the 
Subaltern Studies group it needs development 
according to the unacknowledged terms of its own 
articulation. 

For such an articulation, a developed theory of 
ideology can again be most useful. In a critique such 
as Chaudhury’s, the association of “consciousness” 
with “knowledge” omits the crucial middle term 
of “ideological production”: “‘Consciousness, ac- 
cording to Lenin, is associated with a knowledge of 
the interrelationships between different classes and 
groups; 1.e., a knowledge of the materials that con- 
stitute society. .. . These definitions acquire a mean- 
ing only within the problematic within a definite 
knowledge object — to understand change in history, 
or specifically, change from one mode to another, 
keeping the question of the specificity of a particular 
mode out of the focus.” 

Pierre Macherey provides the following formu- 
lar for the interpretation of ideology: “What is 
important in a work is what it does not say. This 
is not the same as the careless notation ‘what it 
refuses to say,’ although that would in itself be 
interesting: a method might be built on it, with 
the task of measuring silences, whether acknow- 
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ledged or unacknowledged. But rather this, what 
the work cannot say 1s wmportant, because there the 
elaboration of the utterance 1s carried Out, In a sort 
of journey to silence.”?° Macherey’s ideas can be 
developed in directions he would be unhkely to 
follow. Even as he writes, ostensibly, of the lterari- 
ness of the literature of European provenance, he 
articulates a method applicable to the social text of 
imperialism, somewhat against the grain of his own 
argument. Although the notion “what it refuses to 
say’ might be careless for a literary work, some- 
thing like a collective ideological refusal can be 
diagnosed for the codifying legal practice of imperi- 
alism. This would open the field for a political 
economic and multidisciplinary ideological rein- 
scription of the terrain. Because this is a ‘‘worlding 
of the world” on a second level of abstraction, a 
concept of refusal becomes plausible here. The 
archival, historiographic, — disciplinary-critical, 
and, inevitably, interventionist work involved here 
is indeed a task of “measuring silences.’ This can 
be a description of ‘investigating, identifying, and 
measuring ...the deviation’ from an ideal that 1s 
irreducibly differential. 

When we come to the concomitant question of 
the consciousness of the subaltern, the notion of 
what the work cannot say becomes important. In the 
semioses of the social text, elaborations of insur- 
gency stand in the place of “the utterance.” The 
sender — “‘the peasant” — is marked only as a pointer 
to an irretrievable consciousness. As for the re- 
ceiver, we must ask who is “‘the real receiver” of 
an “insurgency?” The historian, transforming “‘in- 
surgency” into “text for knowledge,” is only one 
“receiver” of any collectively intended social act. 
With no possibility of nostalgia for that lost origin, 
the historian must suspend (as far as possible) 
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the clamor of his or her own consciousness (or 
consciousness-effect, as operated by disciplinary 
training), so that the elaboration of the insurgency, 
packaged with an insurgent-consciousness, does 
not freeze into an “object of investigation,” or, 
worse yet, a model for imitation. ‘““The subject” 
implied by the texts of insurgency can only serve 
as a counterpossibility for the narrative sanctions 
granted to the colonial subject in the dominant 
groups. The postcolonial intellectuals learn that 
their privilege is their loss. In this they are a para- 
digm of the intellectuals. 

It is well known that the notion of the feminine 
(rather than the subaltern of imperialism) has been 
used in a similar way within deconstructive criti- 
cism and within certain varieties of feminist criti- 
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cism.”’ In the former case, a figure of “woman’’ is 
at issue, One Whose minimal predicauion as indeter- 
minate 1s already available to the phallocentric trad- 
ion. Subaltern historiography raises questions of 
method that would prevent it from using such a 
ruse. For the “figure” of woman, the relationship 
between woman and silence can be plotted by 
women themselves; race and class differences are 
subsumed under that charge. Subaltern historiog- 
raphy must confront the impossibility of such ges- 
tures. ‘Vhe narrow epistemic violence — of 
imperialism gives us an imperfeet allegory of the 
general violence that is the possibility of an epis- 
teme.” 

Within the effaced itinerary of the subaltern 
subject, the track of sexual difference is doubly 
effaced. The question is not of female participation 
in insurgency, or the ground rules of the sexual 
division of labor, for both of which there is “‘evi- 
dence.” It is, rather, that, both as object of colonial- 
ist historiography and as subject of insurgency, 
the ideological construction of gender keeps the 
male dominant. If, in the context of colonial produc- 
tion, the subaltern has no history and cannot speak, 
the subaltern as female is even more deeply in 
shadow. 

The contemporary international division of labor 
is a displacement of the divided field of nineteenth- 
century territorial imperialism. Put simply, a group 
of countries, generally first-world, are in the pos- 
ition of investing capital; another group, generally 
third-world, provide the field for investment, both 
through the comprador indigenous capitalists and 
through their ill-protected and shifting labor force. 
In the interest of maintaining the circulation and 
growth of industrial capital (and of the concomitant 
task of administration within ninteenth-century 
territorial imperialism), transportation, law, and 
standardized education systems were developed — 
even as local industries were destroyed, land distri- 
bution was rearranged, and raw material was trans- 
ferred to the colonizing country. With so-called 
decolonization, the growth of multinational capital, 
and the relief of the administrative charge, “devel- 
opment” does not now involve wholesale legislation 
and establishing educational systems in a compar- 
able way. This impedes the growth of consumerism 
in the comprador countries. With modern telecom- 
munications and the emergence of advanced capit- 
alist economies at the two edges of Asia, 
maintaining the international division of labor 
serves to keep the supply of cheap labor in the 
comprador countries. 
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Human labor is not, of course, intrinsically 
“cheap” or “‘expensive.”” An absence of labor laws 
(or a discriminatory enforcement of them), a totali- 
tarian state (often entailed by development and 
modernization in the periphery), and minimal sub- 
sistence requirements on the part of the worker will 
ensure it. To keep this crucial item intact, the urban 
proletariat in comprador countries must not be 
systematically trained in the ideology of consumer- 
ism (parading as the philosophy of a classless soci- 
etv) that, against all odds, prepares the ground for 
resistance through the coalition politics Foucault 
mentions (FD, 216).“' This separation from the 
ideology of consumerism is increasingly exacer- 
bated by the proliferating phenomena of inter- 
national subcontracting. ‘“‘Under this strategy, 
manufacturers based in developed countries sub- 
contract the most labor intensive stages of produc- 
tion, for example, sewing or assembly, to the Third 
World nations where labor is cheap. Once assem- 
bled, the multinational re-imports the goods — 
under generous tariff exemptions — to the de- 
veloped country instead of selling them to the local 
market.” Here the link to training in consumerism 
is almost snapped. “‘While global recession has 
markedly slowed trade and investment worldwide 
since 1979, international subcontracting has boom- 
ed....In these cases, multinationals are freer to 
resist militant workers, revolutionary upheavals, 
and even economic downturns.” 

Class mobility is increasingly lethargic in the 
comprador theaters. Not surprisingly, some mem- 
bers of indigenous dominant groups in comprador 
countries, members of the local bourgeoisie, find 
the language of alliance politics attractive. Identify- 
ing with forms of resistance plausible in advanced 
capitalist countries is often of a piece with that 
elitist bent of bourgeois historiography described 
by Ranajit Guha. 

Belief in the plausibility of global alliance politics 
is prevalent among women of dominant social 
groups interested in “international feminism” in 
the comprador countries. At the other end of the 
scale, those most separated from any possibility of 
an alliance among “‘women, prisoners, conscripted 
soldiers, hospital patients, and homosexuals” (FD, 
216) are the females of the urban subproletariat. In 
their case, the denial and withholding of consumer- 
ism and the structure of exploitation is com- 
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pounded by patriarchal social relations. On the 
other side of the international division of labor, 
the subject of exploitation cannot know and speak 
the text of female exploitation, even if the absurdity 
of the nonrepresenting intellectual making space 
for her to speak is achieved. The woman is doubly 
in shadow. 

Yet even this does not encompass the heteroge- 
neous Other. Outside (though not completely so) 
the circuit of the imternational division of labor, 
there are people whose consciousness we cannot 
grasp if we close off our benevolence by construct- 
ing a homogeneous Other referring only to our own 
place in the seat of the Same or the Self. Here are 
subsistence farmers, unorganized peasant labor, the 
tribals, and the communities of zero workers on the 
street or in the countryside. To confront them is 
not to represent (vertreten) them but to learn to 
represent (darstellen) ourselves. This argument 
would take us into a critique of a disciplinary an- 
thropology and the relationship between elemen- 
tary pedagogy and disciplinary formation. It would 
also question the implicit demand, made by intel- 
lectuals who choose a “‘naturally articulate” subject 
of oppression, that such a subject come through 
history as a foreshortened mode-of-production 
narrative. 

That Deleuze and Foucault ignore both the epi- 
stemic violence of imperialism and the inter- 
national division of labor would matter less if they 
did not, in closing, touch on third-world issues. But 
in France it is impossible to ignore the problem of 
the tiers monde,“ the inhabitants of the erstwhile 
French African colonies. Deleuze limits his consid- 
eration of the Third World to these old local and 
regional indigenous elite who are, ideally, subal- 
tern. In this context, references to the maintenance 
of the surplus army of labor fall into reverse-ethnic 
sentimentality. Since he is speaking of the heritage 
of nineteenth-century territorial imperialism, his 
reference is to the nation-state rather than the 
globalizing center: “French capitalism needs 
greatly a floating signifier of unemployment. In 
this perspective, we begin to see the unity of the 
forms of repression: restrictions on immigration, 
once it is acknowledged that the most difficult and 
thankless jobs go to immigrant workers; repression 
in the factories, because the French must reacquire 
the ‘taste’ for increasingly harder work; the struggle 
against youth and the repression of the educational 
system” (F'D, 211-12). This 1s an acceptable analy- 
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sis. Yet it shows again that the Vhird World can 
enter the resistance program of an alliance politics 
directed against a ‘‘watfied repression” only when it 
is confined to the third-world groups that are dir- 
ectly accessible to the First W orld.” This benevo- 
lent first-world appropriation and reimscription of 
the Third World as an Other is the founding char- 
acterisic Of much third-worldism in the U.S. 
human sciences today. .. . 


| will consider a chapter that Derrida composed 
twenty years ago: “Of Grammatology As a Positive 
Science” (OG, 74-93).“" In this chapter Derrida 
confronts the issue of whether ‘“‘deconstruction” 
can lead to an adequate practice, whether critical 
or political. The question 1s how to keep the ethno- 
centric Subject from establishing itself by select- 
ively defining an Other. This is not a program for 
the Subject as such; rather, it is a program for the 
benevolent J} estern intellectual. For those of us 
who feel that the ‘‘subject”’ has a history and that 
the task of the first-world subject of knowledge in 
our historical moment is to resist and critique ‘‘rec- 
ognition” of the Third World through “assimila- 
tion,” this specificity is crucial. In order to advance 
a factual rather than a pathetic critique of the Euro- 
pean intellectual’s ethnocentric impulse, Derrida 
admits that he cannot ask the ‘first’? questions 
that must be answered to establish the grounds of 
his argument. He does not declare that grammatol- 
ogy can “rise above” (Frank Lentricchia’s phrase) 
mere empiricism; for, like empiricism, it cannot ask 
first questions. Derrida thus aligns “‘grammatolo- 
gical” knowledge with the same problems as empir- 
ical investigation. “Deconstruction” is not, 
therefore, a new word for “ideological demystifi- 
cation.” Like “‘empirical investigation ... tak{ing] 
shelter in the field of grammatological knowledge”’ 
obliges “operatiing] through ‘examples’” (OG, 
7D): 

The examples Derrida lays out — to show the 
limits of grammatology as a positive science — 
come from the appropriate ideological self- 
justification of an imperialist project. In the Euro- 
pean seventeenth century, he writes, there were 
three kinds of ‘prejudices’? operating in histories 
of writing which constituted a “symptom of the 
crisis of European consciousness” (OG, 75): the 
“theological prejudice,” the ‘“‘Chinese prejudice,” 
and the “‘hieroglyphist prejudice.” The first can be 
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indexed as: God wrote a promitive or natural script: 
Hebrew or Greek. ‘Phe second: Chinese 1s a perfect 
blueprint for philosophical writing, but it is only a 
blueprint. ‘True philosophical writing is “‘inde- 
penden{t] with regard to history’ (OG, 79) and 
will sublate Chinese into an easy-to-learn script 
that will supersede actual Chinese. ‘The third: that 
gyptian script is too sublime to be deciphered. 
The first prejudice preserves the “actuality” of 
Hebrew or Greek; the last two (“ratonal? and 
“mystical,” respectively) collude to support the 
first, where the center of the logos 1s seen as 
the Judaco-Christian God (the appropriation of the 
Hellenic Other through assimilation 1s an earlier 
story) — a “prejudice” still sustained in efforts to 
give the cartography of the Judaeo-Christian myth 
the status of geopolitical history: 


The concept of Chinese writing thus functioned 
as a sort of European hallucmation....Vhis 
functioning obeyed a rigorous necessity. ... It 
was not disturbed by the knowledge of Chinese 
script... which was then available. ... : A ““Iuer- 
oglyphist prejudice’ had produced the same 
effect of mterested blindness. Far from proceed- 
ing... from ethnocentric scorn, the occultation 
takes the form of an hyperbolical admiration. 
We have not finished demonstrating the neces- 
sity of this pattern. Our century is not free from 
it; each time that ethnocentrism is precipitately 
and ostentatiously reversed, some effort silently 
hides behind all the spectacular effects to con- 
solidate an inside and to draw from it some 
domestic benefit. (OG, 80; Derrida italicizes 
only “‘hieroglyphist prejudice’’) 


Derrida proceeds to offer two characteristic pos- 
sibilities for solutions to the problem of the Euro- 
pean Subject, which seeks to produce an Other that 
would consolidate an inside, its own subject status. 
What follows is an account of the complicity be- 
tween writing, the opening of domestic and civil 
society, and the structures of desire, power, and 
capitalization. Derrida then discloses the vulner- 
ability of his own desire to conserve something 
that is, paradoxically, both ineffable and nontran- 
scendental. In critiquing the production of the co- 
lonial subject, this ineffable, nontranscendental 
(“historical”) place is cathected by the subaltern 
subject. 

Derrida closes the chapter by showing again that 
the project of grammatology is obliged to develop 
within the discourse of presence. It 1s not just a 
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critique of presence but an awareness of the itiner- 
ary of the discourse of presence in one’s own cri- 
tique, a vigilance precisely against too great a claim 
for transparency. The word “‘writing”’ as the name 
of the object and model of grammatology 1s a prac- 
tice ‘only within the /ustorica/ closure, that 1s to say 
within the limits of science and philosophy” (OCG, 
93). 

Derrida here makes Nietzschean, philosophical, 
and psychoanalytic, rather than specifically polit- 
ical, choices to suggest a critique of European 
ethnocentrism in the constitution of the Other. As 
a postcolonial intellectual, [am not troubled that he 
does not /ead me (as Europeans inevitably seem to 
do) to the specific path that such a critique makes 
necessary. It is more important to me that, as a 
European philosopher, he articulates the European 
Subject’s tendency to constitute the Other as mar- 
ginal to ethnocentrism and locates that as the prob- 
lem with all logocentric and therefore also all 
grammatological endeavors (since the main thesis 
of the chapter is the complicity between the two). 
Not a general problem, but a European problem. It 
is within the context of this ethnocentricism that he 
tries so desperately to demote the Subject of think- 
ing or knowledge as to say that “thought is...the 
blank part of the text’ (OG, 93); that which is 
thought is, if blank, still a the text and must 
be consigned to the Other of history. That inaccess- 
ible blankness circumscribed by an interpretable 
text is what a postcolonial critic of imperialism 
would like to see developed within the European 
enclosure as the place of the production of theory. 
The postcolonial critics and intellectuals can at- 
tempt to displace their own production only by 
presupposing that fext-inscribed blankness. To 
render thought or the thinking subject transparent 
or invisible seems, by contrast, to hide the relent- 
less recognition of the Other by assimilation. It is 
in the interest of such cautions that Derrida 
does not invoke “letting the other(s) speak for 
himself’ but rather invokes an “appeal” to or 
“call” to the ‘‘quite-other” (tout-autre as opposed 
to a self-consolidating other), of ‘‘rendering de/iri- 
ous that interior voice that is the voice of the other 
inane" 

Derrida calls the ethnocentrism of the European 
science of writing in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries a symptom of the general 
crisis of European consciousness. It is, of course, 
part of a greater symptom, or perhaps the crisis 
itself, the slow turn from feudalism to capitalism 
via the first waves of capitalist imperialism. The 


itinerary of recognition through assimilation of the 
Other can be more interestingly traced, it seems to 
me, in the imperialist constitution of the colonial 
subject than in repeated incursions into psycho- 
analysis or the ‘figure’ of woman, though the 
importance of these two interventions within de- 
construction should not be minimized. Derrida has 
not moved (or perhaps cannot move) into that 
arena... 


Can the subaltern speak? What must the elite do to 
watch out for the continuing construction of the 
subaltern? The question of ‘‘woman”’ seems most 
problematic in this context. Clearly, if you are poor, 
black, and female you get it in three ways. If, 
however, this formulation is moved from the first- 
world context into the postcolonial (which is not 
identical with the third-world) context, the de- 
scription “‘black’’ or “of color” loses persuasive 
significance. The necessary stratification of colonial 
subject-constitution in the first phase of capitalist 
imperialism makes “‘color”’ useless as an emancipa- 
tory signifier. Confronted by the ferocious stand- 
ardizing benevolence of most U.S. and Western 
European human-scientific radicalism (recognition 
by assimilation), the progressive though heteroge- 
neous withdrawal of consumerism in the compra- 
dor periphery, and the exclusion of the margins of 
even the center-periphery articulation (the “true 
and differential subaltern’’), the analogue of class- 
consciousness rather than race-consciousness in 
this area seems historically, disciplinarily, and prac- 
tically forbidden by Right and Left alike. It is not 
just a question of a double displacement, as it is not 
simply the problem of finding a psychoanalytic 
allegory that can accommodate the third-world 
woman with the first. 

The cautions I have just expressed are valid only 
if we are speaking of the subaltern woman’s con- 
sciousness — or, more acceptably, subject. 
Reporting on, or better still, participating in, anti- 
sexist work among women of color or women in 
class oppression in the First World or the Third 
World is undeniably on the agenda. We should also 
welcome all the information retrieval in these si- 
lenced areas that is taking place in anthropology, 
political science, history, and sociology. Yet the 
assumption and construction of a consciousness 
or subject sustains such work and will, in the long 
run, cohere with the work of imperialist subject- 
constitution, mingling epistemic violence with the 
advancement of learning and civilization. And the 
subaltern woman will be as mute as ever.* 


In so fraught a field, it is not casy to ask the 
question of the consciousness of the subaltern 
woman, it is thus all the more necessary to remind 
pragmatic radicals that such a question is not an 
idealist red herring. Though all feminist or anti- 
SeNISt projects cannot be reduced to this one, to 
ignore it is an unacknowledged political gesture 
that has a long history and collaborates with a 
masculine radicalism that renders the place of the 
investigator transparent. In seeking to learn to 
speak to (rather than listen to or speak for) the 
historically muted 
woman, the postcolonial intellectual systematically 


subject) of the — subaltern 
“unlearns” female privilege. This systematic un- 
learning involves learning to critique postcolonial 
discourse with the best tools it can provide and not 
simply substituting the lost figure of the colonized. 
Thus, to question the unquestioned muting of the 
subaltern woman even within the anti-imperialist 
project of subaltern studies is not, as Jonathan 
Culler suggests, to “produce difference by 
differing” or to ‘‘appeal ... to a sexual identity de- 
fined as essential and privilege experiences associ- 
ated with that identity.’”** 

Culler’s version of the feminist project is pos- 
sible within what Elizabeth Fox-Genovese has 
called “‘the contribution of the  bourgeois- 
democratic revolutions to the social and political 
al Many of us were ob- 
liged to understand the feminist project as Culler 
now describes it when we were still agitating as 
U.S. academics.** It was certainly a necessary 
stage in my own education in ‘“‘unlearning” and 
has consolidated the belief that the mainstream 
project of Western feminism both continues and 
displaces the battle over the right to individualism 
between women and men in situations of upward 
class mobility. One suspects that the debate be- 
tween U.S. feminism and European “theory” (as 
theory is generally represented by women from the 
United States or Britain) occupies a significant 
corner of that very terrain. | am generally sympa- 
thetic with the call to make U.S. feminism more 
“theoretical.” It seems, however, that the problem 
of the muted subject of the subaltern woman, 
though not solved by an “essentialist” search for 
lost origins, cannot be served by the call for more 
theory in Anglo-America either. 

That call is often given in the name of a critique 
of “positivism,” which is seen here as identical with 
“essentialism.”’ Yet Hegel, the modern inaugurator 
of “the work of the negative,” was not a stranger to 
the notion of essences. For Marx, the curious per- 
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sistence Of essentialism within the dialectic was a 
profound and productive problem. ‘Uhus, the strin- 
gent binary Opposition between positivism /e¢ssen- 
talism (read, U.S.) and “theory” (read, French or 
Franco-German via) Anglo-American) may be 
spurious. Apart from repressing the ambiguous 
complicity between essentialism and critiques of 
positivism (acknowledged by Derrida in “Of 
Grammatology As a Positive Science’), it also 
errs by implying that positivism is not a theory. 
This move allows the emergence of a proper name, 
a positive essence, Theory. Once again, the position 
of the investigator remains unquestioned. And, if 
this territorial debate turns toward the Third 
World, no change in the question of method is to 
be discerned. This debate cannot take into account 
that, in the case of the woman as subaltern, no 
ingredients for the constitution of the itinerary of 
the trace of a sexed subject can be gathered to locate 
the possibility of dissemination. 

Yet I remain generally sympathetic in aligning 
feminism with the critique of positivism and the 
defetishization of the concrete. I am also far from 
averse to learning from the work of Western theor- 
ists, though I have learned to insist on marking 
their positionality as investigating subjects. Given 
these conditions, and as a literary critic, I tactically 
confronted the immense problem of the conscious- 
ness of the woman as subaltern. I reinvented the 
problem in a sentence and transformed it into the 
object of a simple semiosis. What does this sentence 
mean? The analogy here is between the ideological 
victimization of a Freud and the positionality of the 
postcolonial intellectual as investigating subject. 

As Sarah Kofman has shown, the deep ambiguity 
of Freud’s use of women as a scapegoat 1s a reac- 
tion-formation to an initial and continuing desire to 
give the hysteric a voice, to transform her into the 
subject of hysteria.*° 
ideological formation that shaped that desire into 
“the daughter’s seduction” is part of the same 
formation that constructs the monolithic “‘third- 
world woman.”’ As a postcolonial intellectual, I 
am influenced by that formation as well. Part of 
our “unlearning”’ project is to articulate that ideo- 
logical formation — by measuring silences, if neces- 
sary — into the odyect of investigation. Thus, when 
confronted with the questions, Can the subaltern 
speak? and Can the subaltern (as woman) speak’, 
our efforts to give the subaltern a voice in history 
will be doubly open to the dangers run by Freud’s 
discourse. As a product of these considerations, | 
have put together the sentence “White men are 
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saving brown women from brown men” in a spirit 
not unlike the one to be encountered in Freud’s 
investigations of the sentence ‘“‘A child is being 
beaten.””* 

The use of Freud here does not imply an iso- 
morphic analogy between subject-formation and 
the behavior of social collectives, a frequent prac- 
tice, often accompanied by a reference to Reich,” 
in the conversation between Deleuze and Foucault. 
So Iam not suggesting that ‘““White men are saving 
brown women from brown men” is a sentence indi- 
cating a collective fantasy symptomatic of a collective 
itinerary of sadomasochistic repression in a collect- 
ive imperialist enterprise. There is a satisfying sym- 
metry in such an allegory, but I would rather invite 
the reader to consider it a problem in “‘wild psycho- 
analysis” than a clinching solution.*® Just as Freud’s 
insistence on making the woman the scapegoat in 
‘““A child is being beaten” and elsewhere discloses 
his political interests, however imperfectly, so my 
insistence on imperialist subject-production as the 
occasion for this sentence discloses my politics. 

Further, I am attempting to borrow the general 
methodological aura of Freud’s strategy toward the 
sentence he constructed as a sentence out of the 
many similar substantive accounts his patients 
gave him. This does not mean I will offer a case of 
transference-in-analysis as an isomorphic model for 
the transaction between reader and text (my sen- 
tence). The analogy between transference and lit- 
erary criticism or historiography is no more than a 
productive catachresis. To say that the subject is a 
text does not authorize the converse pronounce- 
ment: the verbal text is a subject. 

I am fascinated, rather, by how Freud predicates 
a history of repression that produces the final sen- 
tence. It is a history with a double origin, one 
hidden in the amnesia of the infant, the other 
lodged in our archaic past, assuming by implication 
a preoriginary space where human and animal were 
not yet differentiated.*’ We are driven to impose a 
homologue of this Freudian strategy on the Marxist 
narrative to explain the ideological dissimulation of 
imperialist political economy and outline a history 
of repression that produces a sentence like the one I 
have sketched. This history also has a double 
origin, one hidden in the maneuverings behind 
the British abolition of widow sacrifice in 1829,"° 
the other lodged in the classical and Vedic past of 
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Hindu India, the Rg-Veda and the Dharmasdastra. 
No doubt there is also an undifferentiated pre- 
originary space that supports this history. 

The sentence [ have constructed is one among 
many displacements describing the relationship be- 
tween brown and white men (sometimes brown and 
white women worked in). It takes its place among 
some sentences of “hyperbolic admiration” or of 
pious guilt that Derrida speaks of.in connection 
with the “hieroglyphist prejudice.” The relation- 
ship between the imperialist subject and the subject 
of imperialism is at least ambiguous. 

The Hindu widow ascends the pyre of the dead 
husband and immolates herself upon it. This is 
widow sacrifice. (The conventional transcription 
of the Sanskrit word for the widow would be sati. 
The early colonial British transcribed it suttee.) The 
rite was not practiced universally and was not caste- 
or class-fixed. The abolition of this rite by the 
British has been generally understood as a case of 
“White men saving brown women from brown 
men.” White women — from the nineteenth- 
century British Missionary Registers to Mary 
Daly — have not produced an alternative under- 
standing.** Against this is the Indian nativist argu- 
ment, a parody of the nostalgia for lost origins: 
“The women actually wanted to die.” 

The two sentences go a long way to legitimize 
each other. One never encounters the testimony of 
the women’s voice-consciousness. Such a testi- 
mony would not be ideology-transcendent or 
“fully” subjective, of course, but it would have 
constituted the ingredients for producing a coun- 
tersentence. As one goes down the grotesquely 
mistranscribed names of these women, the sacri- 
ficed widows, in the police reports included in the 
records of the East India Company, one cannot put 
together a “‘voice.”” The most one can sense is the 
immense heterogeneity breaking through even 
such a skeletal and ignorant account (castes, for 
example, are regularly described as tribes). Faced 
with the dialectically interlocking sentences that are 
constructible as “‘White men are saving brown 
women from brown men” and ‘‘The women 
wanted to die,” the postcolonial woman intellectual 
asks the question of simple semiosis — What does 
this mean? — and begins to plot a history. 

To mark the moment when not only a civil but a 
good society is born out of domestic confusion, 
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smgular events that break the letter of the law to 
insull its spirit are often invoked. The protection of 
women by men often provides such an event. If we 
remember that the British boasted of their absolute 
equity toward and noninterference with native 
custom/law, an invocation of this sanctioned trans- 
gression of the letter for the sake of the spirit may be 
read in J. M. Derrett’s remark: ““Vhe very first legi- 
slation upon Hindu Law was carried through with- 
out the assent of a single Hindu.” The legislation is 
not named here. The next sentence, where the mea- 
sure is named, 1s equally interesting if one considers 
the implications of the survival of a colonially es- 
tablished “good” society after decolonization: “The 
recurrence of sat: in independent India is probably 
an obscurantist revival which cannot long survive 
even ina very backward part of the country.’ 

Whether this observation is correct or not, what 
interests me is that the protection of woman (today 
the “third-world woman’’) becomes a signifier for 
the establishment of a good society which must, at 
such inaugurative moments, transgress mere legal- 
ity, or equity of legal policy. In this particular case, 
the process also allowed the redefinition as a crime 
of what had been tolerated, known, or adulated as 
ritual. In other words, this one item in Hindu law 
jumped the frontier between the private and the 
public domain. 

Although Foucault’s /ustorical narrative, focus- 
ing solely on Western Europe, sees merely a toler- 
ance for the criminal antedating the development of 
criminology in the late eighteenth century (PA, 
41), his theoretical description of the ‘“‘episteme”*™™ 
is pertinent here: “The episteme is the ‘apparatus’ 
which makes possible the separation not of the true 
from the false, but of what may not be characterized 
as scientific” (PK, 197) — ritual as opposed to 
crime, the one fixed by superstition, the other by 
legal science. 

The leap of suttee from private to public has a 
clear and complex relationship with the changeover 
from a mercantile and commercial to a territorial 
and administrative British presence, it can be 
followed in correspondence among the police sta- 
tions, the lower and higher courts, the courts of 
directors, the prince regent’s court, and the like. (It 
is interesting to note that, from the point of view of 
the native “colonial subject,” also emergent from 
the feudalism-capitalism transition, sati is a signi- 
fier with the reverse social charge: ‘‘Groups ren- 
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dered psychologically marginal by their exposure to 
Western impact... had come under pressure to de- 
monstrate, to others aS well as to themselves, their 
ritual purity and allegiance to traditional high cul- 
ture. To many of them sats became an important 
proof of them conformity to older norms at a time 
when these norms had become shaky within.””*”) 
lf this is the first historical origin of my sentence, 
it is evidently lost in the history of humankind as 
work, the story of capitalist expansion, the slow 
frecing of labor power as commodity, that narrative 
of the modes of production, the transition from 
feudalism via mereantilism to capitalism. Yet the 
precarious normativity of this narrative is sustained 
by the putatively changeless stopgap of the “Asi- 
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atic” mode of production, which steps in to 
sustain it whenever it might become apparent that 
the story of capital logic is the story of the West, 
that imperialism establishes the universality of the 
mode of production narrative, that to ignore the 
subaltern today 1s, willy-nilly, to continue the im- 
perialist project. The origin of my sentence is thus 
lost in the shuffle between other, more powerful 
discourses. Given that the abolition of saf# was in 
itself admirable, is it still possible to wonder if a 
perception of the origin of my sentence might con- 
tain interventionist possibilities? 

Imperialism’s image as the establisher of the good 
society is marked by the espousal of the woman as 
olyect of protection from her own kind. How should 
one examine the dissimulation of patriarchal strat- 
egy, which apparently grants the woman free choice 
as subject? In other words, how does one make the 
move from “Britain” to “Hinduism”? Even the 
attempt shows that imperialism is not identical 
with chromatism, or mere prejudice against people 
of color. To approach this question, I will touch 
briefly on the Dharmasastra (the sustaining scrip- 
tures) and the Rg-Veda (Praise Knowledge). They 
represent the archaic origin in my homology of 
Freud. Of course, my treatment is not exhaustive. 
My readings are, rather, an interested and inexpert 
examination, by a postcolonial woman, of the fabri- 
cation of repression, a constructed counternarrative 
of woman’s consciousness, thus woman’s being, 
thus woman’s being good, thus the good woman’s 
desire, thus woman’s desire. Paradoxically, at 
the same time we witness the unfixed place of 
woman as a signifier in the inscription of the social 
individual. 

xv Marx’s term for all “primitive” non-Western means 
and relations of production. 
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The two moments in the Dharmasdastra that I 
am interested in are the discourse on sanctioned 
suicides and the nature of the rites for the 
dead.*? Framed in these two discourses, the self- 
immolation of widows seems an exception to the 
rule. The general scriptural doctrine is that suicide 
is reprehensible. Room is made, however, for cer- 
tain forms of suicide which, as formulaic perform- 
ance, lose the phenomenal identity of being suicide. 
The first category of sanctioned suicides arises out 
of tatvajndna, or the knowledge of truth. Here the 
knowing subject comprehends the insubstantiality 
or mere phenomenality (which may be the same 
thing as nonphenomenality) of its identity. At a 
certain point in time, fat tva was interpreted as 
“that vou,” but even without that, tatva is thatness 
or quiddity. Thus, this enlightened self truly knows 
the ‘“‘that’’-ness of its identity. Its demolition of that 
identity is not dtmaghdta (a killing of the self). The 
paradox of knowing of the limits of knowledge 1s 
that the strongest assertion of agency, to negate the 
possibility of agency, cannot be an example of itself. 
Curiously enough, the self-sacrifice of gods is sanc- 
tioned by natural ecology, useful for the working of 
the economy of Nature and the Universe, rather 
than by self-knowledge. In this /ogically anterior 
stage, inhabited by gods rather than human beings, 
of this particular chain of displacements, suicide 
and sacrifice (atmaghdata and dtmaddna) seem as 
little distinct as an “interior” (self-knowledge) 
and an “exterior” (ecology) sanction. 

This philosophical space, however, does not ac- 
commodate the self-immolating woman. For her 
we look where room is made to sanction suicides 
that cannot claim truth-knowledge as a state that is, 
at any rate, easily verifiable and belongs in the area 
of sruti (what was heard) rather than smurt: (what is 
remembered). This exception to the general rule 
about suicide annuls the phenomenal identity of 
self-immolation if performed in certain places 
rather than in a certain state of enlightenment. 
Thus, we move from an interior sanction (truth- 
knowledge) to an exterior one (place of pilgrimage). 
It is possible for a woman to perform this type of 
(non)suicide.** 

Yet even this is not the proper place for the 
woman to annul the proper name of suicide 
through the destruction of her proper self. For 
her alone is sanctioned self-immolation on a dead 
spouse's pyre. (The few male examples cited in 
Hindu antiquity of self-immolation on another’s 
pyre, being proofs of enthusiasm and devotion to 
a master or superior, reveal the structure of domin- 
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ation within the rite). This suicide that is not sui- 
cide may be read as a simulacrum of both truth- 
knowledge and piety of place. If the former, it is as 
if the knowledge i a subject of its own insubstanti- 
alitv and mere phenomenality is dramatized so that 
the dead husband becomes the _ exteriorized 
example and place of the extinguished subject and 
the widow becomes the (non)agent who “‘acts it 
out.’’ If the latter, it is as if the metonym for all 
sacred places is now that burning bed of wood, 
constructed by elaborate ritual, where the woman’s 
subject, legally displaced from herself, is being 
consumed. It is in terms of this profound ideology 
of the displaced place of the female subject that the 
paradox of free choice comes into play. For the 
male subject, it is the felicity of the suicide, a feli- 
city that will annul rather than establish its status as 
such, that is noted. For the female subject, a sanc- 
tioned self-immolation, even as it takes away the 
effect of ‘‘fall” (pataka) attached to an unsanctioned 
suicide, brings praise for the act of choice on an- 
other register. By the inexorable ideological pro- 
duction of the sexed subject, such a death can be 
understood by the female subject as an exceptional 
signifier of her own desire, exceeding the general 
rule for a widow’s conduct. 

In certain periods and areas this exceptional rule 
became the general rule in a class-specific way. 
Ashis Nandy relates its marked prevalence in eight- 
eenth- and early ninteenth-century Bengal to 
factors ranging from population control to commu- 
nal misogyny.” Certainly its prevalence there in 
the previous centuries was because in Bengal, 
unlike elsewhere in India, widows could inherit 
property. Thus, what the British see as poor vic- 
timized women going to the slaughter is in fact an 
ideological battleground. As P. V. Kane, the great 
historian of the Dharmasastra, has correctly ob- 
served: “In Bengal, [the fact that] the widow of a 
sonless member even in a joint Hindu family is 
entitled to practically the same rights over joint 
family property which her deceased husband 
would have had... must have frequently induced 
the surviving members to get rid of the widow by 
appealing at a most distressing hour to her devotion 
to and love for her husband” (HD II.2, 635).""" 

Yet benevolent and enlightened males were and 
are sympathetic with the “courage” of the woman’s 
free choice in the matter. They thus accept 
the production of the sexed subaltern subject: 
uae Pandurang Vaman Kane, History of the Dhamasastra 
(Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1963). 


“Modern India does not justify the practice of sats, 
but it is a warped mentality that rebukes modern 
Indians for expressing admiration and reverence 
for the cool and unfaltering courage of Indian 
women in becoming satis or performing the yauhar 
for cherishing their ideals of womanly conduct” 
(HD 11.2, 636). What Jean-Francois Lyotard has 
termed the ““di/ferend, the inaccessibility of, or 
untranslatability from, one mode of discourse in a 
dispute to another, is vividly illustrated here.”? As 
the discourse of what the British perceive as hea- 
then ritual is sublated (but not, Lyotard would 
argue, translated) into what the British perceive as 
crime, one diagnosis of female free will is substi- 
tuted for another. 

Of course, the self-immolation of widows was 
not imvariable ritual prescription. If, however, the 
widow does decide thus to exceed the letter of 
ritual, to turn back is a transgression for which a 
particular type of penance 1s prescribed.*’ With the 
local British police officer supervising the immol- 
ation, to be dissuaded after a decision was, by 
contrast, a mark of real free choice, a choice of 
freedom. The ambiguity of the position of the 
indigenous colonial elite is disclosed in the nation- 
alistic romanticization of the purity, strength, 
and love of these self-sacrificing women. The 
two set pieces are Rabindranath Tagore’s paean 
to the “‘self-renouncing paternal grandmothers of 
Bengal” and Ananda Coomaraswamy’s eulogy of 
suttee as “this last proof of the perfect unity of body 
and soul.””** 

Obviously ] am not advocating the killing of 
widows. I am suggesting that, within the two con- 
tending versions of freedom, the constitution of the 
female subject in /ife is the place of the différend. In 
the case of widow self-immolation, ritual is not 
being redefined as superstition but as crime. The 
gravity of sat: was that it was ideologically cathected 
as “reward,” just as the gravity of imperialism was 
that it was ideologically cathected as ‘‘social mis- 
sion.” Thompson’s understanding of sati as ‘“‘pun- 
ishment” is thus far off the mark: 


It may seem unjust and illogical that the 
Moguls, who freely impaled and flaved alive, 
or nationals of Europe, whose countries had 
such ferocious penal codes and had known, 
scarcely a century before suttee began to shock 
the English conscience, orgies of witch-burning 
and religious persecution, should have felt as 
they did about suttee. But the differences 
seemed to them this — the victims of their cruel- 
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tics were tortured by a law which considered 
them offenders, whereas the victims of suttee 
were punished for no offense but the physical 
weakness which had placed them at man’s 
mercy. ‘The rite seemed to prove a depravity 
and arrogance such as no other human offense 
' 49 
had brought to light. 


All through the mid- and late-cighteenth cen- 
tury, in the spirit of the codification of the law, the 
British in India collaborated and consulted with 
learned Brahmans to judge whether suttee was 
legal by their homogenized version of Hindu law. 
The collaboration was often idiosyneratic, as in the 
case of the significance of being dissuaded. Some- 
times, as in the general Sastric prohibition against 
the immolation of widows with small children, the 
British collaboration seems confused.” In the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, the British au- 
thorities, and especially the British in England, 
repeatedly suggested that collaboration made it 
appear as if the British condoned this practice. 
When the law was finally written, the history of 
the long period of collaboration was cffaced, and 
the language celebrated the noble Hindu who was 
against the bad Hindu, the latter given to savage 
atrocities: 


The practice of Suttee...is revolting to the 
feeling of human nature....In many instances, 
acts of atrocity have been perpetrated, which 
have been shocking to the Hindoos themselves 
.... Actuated by these considerations the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council, without intending to 
depart from one of the first and most important 
principles of the system of British Government 
in India that all classes of the people be secure in 
the observance of their religious usages, so long 
as that system can be adhered to without viola- 
tion of the paramount dictates of justice and 


humanity, has deemed it right to establish the 
following rules... (77D II.2, 624-5) 


That this was an alternative ideology of the 
graded sanctioning of suicide as exception, rather 
than its inscription as sin, was of course not under- 
stood. Perhaps sati should have been read with 
martyrdom, with the defunct husband standing in 
for the transcendental One; or with war, with the 
husband standing in for sovereign or state, for 
whose sake an intoxicating ideology of self-sacrifice 
can be mobilized. In actuality, it was categorized 
with murder, infanticide, and the lethal exposure of 
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the very old. The dubious place of the free will of 
the constituted sexed subject as female was success- 
fully effaced. There is no itinerary we can retrace 
here. Since the other sanctioned suicides did not 
involve the scene of this constitution, they entered 
neither the ideological battleground at the archaic 
origin — the tradition of the Dharmasdstra — nor the 
scene of the reinscription of ritual as crime — the 
British abolition. The only related transformation 
was Mahatma Gandhi's reinscription of the notion 
of satyagraha, or hunger strike, as resistance. But 
this is not the place to discuss the details of that sea- 
change. I would merely invite the reader to com- 
pare the auras of widow sacrifice and Gandhian 
resistance. The root in the first part of satyagraha 
and sati are the same. 

Since the beginning of the Puranic era (ca. A.D. 
400), learned Brahmans debated the doctrinal 
appropriateness of sati as of sanctioned suicides in 
sacred places in general. (This debate still con- 
tinues in an academic way.) Sometimes the cast 
provenance of the practice was in question. The 
general law for widows, that they should observe 
brahmacarya, was, however, hardly ever debated. It 
is not enough to translate brahmacarya as “‘celi- 
bacy.” It should be recognized that, of the four 
ages of being in Hindu (or Brahmanical) regulative 
psychobiography, brahmacarya is the social practice 
anterior to the kinship inscription of marriage. The 
man — widower or husband — graduates through 
vanaprastha (forest life) into the mature celibacy 
and renunciation of samnyasa (laying aside).°' The 
woman as wife is indispensable for garhasthya, or 
householdership, and may accompany her husband 
into forest life. She has no access (according to 
Brahmanical sanction) to the final celibacy of as- 
ceticism, or samnydsa. The woman as widow, by the 
general law of sacred doctrine, must regress to an 
anteriority transformed into stasis. The institu- 
tional evils attendant upon this law are well 
known; I am considering its asymmetrical effect 
on the ideological formation of the sexed subject. 
It is thus of much greater significance that there 
was no debate on this nonexceptional fate of 
widows — either among Hindus or between Hindus 
and British — than that the exceptional prescription 
of self-immolation was actively contended.°” Here 
the possibility of recovering a (sexually) subaltern 
subject is once again lost and overdetermined. 

This legally programmed asymmetry in the 
status of the subject, which effectively defines the 
woman as object of one husband, obviously operates 
in the interest of the legally symmetrical subject- 


status of the male. The self-immolation of the 
widow thereby becomes the extreme case of 
the general law rather than an exception to it. It is 
not surprising, then, to read of heavenly rewards 
for the sat, where the quality of being the object of 
a unique possessor is emphasized by way of rivalry 
with other females, those ecstatic heavenly dancers, 
paragons of female beauty and male pleasure who 
sing her praise: ‘“‘In heaven she, being soley devoted 
to her husband, and praised by groups of apsards 
[heavenly dancers], sports with her husband as long 
as fourteen Indras rule” (HD II.2, 631). 

The profound irony in locating the woman’s free 
will in self-immolation is once again revealed in a 
verse accompanying the earlier passage: ‘‘As long as 
the woman [as wife: sfrt] does not burn herself in 
fire on the death of her husband, she is never 
released [mucyate| from her female body [strisarir 
—1.e., in the cycle of births].’’ Even as it operates the 
most subtle general release from individual agency, 
the sanctioned suicide peculiar to woman draws 
its ideological strength by identifying individual 
agency with the supraindividual: kill yourself on 
your husband’s pyre now, and you may kill your 
female body in the entire cycle of birth. 

In a further twist of the paradox, this emphasis 
on free will establishes the peculiar misfortune of 
holding a female body. The word for the self that is 
actually burned is the standard word for spirit in 
the noblest sense (@tman), while the verb “release,” 
through the root for salvation in the noblest sense 
(muc — moska) is in the passive (mocyate), and the 
word for that which is annulled in the cycle of birth 
is the everyday word for the body. The ideological 
message writes itself in the benevolent twentieth- 
century male historian’s admiration: ‘““The Jauhar 
[group self-immolation of aristocratic Rajput war- 
widows or imminent war-widows] practiced by the 
Rajput ladies of Chitor and other places for saving 
themselves from unspeakable atrocities at the hands 
of the victorious Moslems are too well known to 
need any lengthy notice” (HD II.2, 629). 

Although jauhar is not, strictly speaking, an act 
of sati, and although I do not wish to speak for the 
sanctioned sexual violence of conquering male 
armies, ‘‘Moslem’’ or otherwise, female self- 
immolation in the face of it is a legitimation of 
rape as “natural” and works, in the long run, in 
the interest of unique genital possession of the 
female. The group rape perpetrated by the con- 
querors is a metonymic celebration of territorial 
acquisition. Just as the general law for widows was 
unquestioned, so this act of female heroism persists 


among the patriotic tales told to children, thus 
operating on the crudest level of ideological repro- 
duction. It has also played a tremendous role, pre- 
cisely as an overdetermined signifier, 1 acting out 
Hindu communalism. Simultaneously, the broader 
quesuion of the constitution of the sexed subject 1s 
hidden by foregrounding the visible violence of sazz. 
The task of recovering a (sexually) subaltern sub- 
ject is lost in an insututional textuality at the ar- 
chaie origin. 

As | mentioned above, when the status of the 
legal subject as property-holder could be tem- 
porarily bestowed on the female relict, the self- 
immolation of widows was stringently enforced. 
Raghunandana, the late fifteenth-/sixteenth-cen- 
tury legalist whose interpretations are supposed to 
lend the greatest authority to such enforcement, 
takes as his text a curious passage from the Rg- 
} eda, the most ancient of the Hindu sacred texts, 
the first of the Srutis. In doing so, he is following a 
centuries-old tradition, commemorating a peculiar 
and transparent misreading at the very place of 
sanction. Here is the verse outlining certain steps 
within the rites for the dead. Even at a simple 
reading it is clear that it is “not addressed to 
widows at all, but to ladies of the deceased man’s 
household whose husbands were living.”” Why then 
was it taken as authoritative? This, the unemphatic 
transposition of the dead for the living husband, isa 
different order of mystery at the archaic origin from 
the ones we have been discussing: ‘Let these whose 
husbands are worthy and are living enter the house 
with clarified butter in their eves. Let these wives 
first step into the house, tearless, healthy, and well 
adorned” (HD II.2, 634). But this crucial transpos- 
ition is not the only mistake here. The authority is 
lodged in a disputed passage and an alternate read- 
ing. In the second line, here translated ‘‘Let these 
wives first step into the house,” the word for first is 
agré. Some have read it as agné, “‘O fire.’ As Kane 
makes clear, however, “even without this change 
Apararka and others rely for the practice of Safi on 
this verse” (HD IV.2, 199). Here is another screen 
around one origin of the history of the subaltern 
female subject. Is it a historical oneirocritique that 
one should perform on a statement such as: 
“Therefore it must be admitted that either the 
MSS are corrupt or Raghunandana committed an 
innocent slip” (HD II.2, 634)? It should be men- 
tioned that the rest of the poem is either about that 
general law of brahmacarya-in-stasis for widows, to 
which sati is an exception, or about niyoga — “‘ap- 
pointing a brother or any near kinsman to raise up 
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issue to a deceased husband by marrying his 
widow.” 

If P. V. Kane is the authority on the history of 
the Dharmasastra, Mulla’s Principles of Hindu Law 
is the practical guide. It is part of the historical text 
of what Freud calls “kettle logic” that we are un- 
raveling here, that Mulla’s textbook adduces, just 
as definitively, that the Rg-F edic verse under con- 
sideration was proof that “remarriage of widows 
and divoree are recognized in some of the old 
texts.” 

One cannot help but wonder about the role of the 
word yoni. In context, with the localizing adverb 
agré (in front), the word means ‘‘dwelling-place.”’ 
But that does not efface its primary sense of ‘“geni- 
tal” (not yet perhaps specifically female genital). 
How can we take as the authority for the choice of 
a widow’s self-immolation a passage celebrating the 
entry of adorned wives into a dwelling place in- 
voked on this occasion by its yoni-name, so that the 
extracontextual icon 1s almost one of entry into 
civic production or birth? Paradoxically, the magic 
relationship of vagina and fire lends a kind of 
strength to the authority-claim.°” This paradox is 
strengthened by Raghunandana’s modification of 
the verse so as to read, “Let them first ascend the 
fluid abode [or origin, with, of course, the yoni- 
name — a rohantu jalayonimagné|, O fire [or of 
fire].’” Why should one accept that this “probably 
mean[s] ‘may fire be to them as cool as water’ (77D 
11.2, 634)? The fluid genital of fire, a corrupt 
phrasing, might figure a sexual indeterminancy 
providing a simulacrum for the intellectual indeter- 
minacy of tattvajndna (truth-knowledge). 

I have written above of a constructed counter- 
narrative of woman’s consciousness, thus woman’s 
being, thus woman’s being good, thus the good 
woman’s desire, thus woman’s desire. This slip- 
page can be seen in the fracture inscribed in the 
very word sati, the feminine form of sat. Sat tran- 
scends any gender-specific notion of masculinity 
and moves up not only into human but spiritual 
universality. It is the present participle of the verb 
“to be” and as such means not only being but the 
True, the Good, the Right. In the sacred texts it is 
essence, universal spirit. Even as a prefix it indi- 
cates appropriate, felicitous, fit. It is noble enough 
to have entered the most privileged discourse of 
modern Western philosophy: Heidegger’s medita- 
tion on Being.*° Sati, the feminine of this word, 
simply means “good wife.” 

It is now time to disclose that sat: or suttee as the 
proper name of the rite of widow self-immolation 
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commemorates a grammatical error on the part of 
the British, quite as the nomenclature “‘American 
Indian”? commemorates a factual error on the part 
of Columbus. The word in the various Indian lan- 
guages is ‘“‘the burning of the sat” or the good wife, 
who thus escapes the regressive stasis of the widow 
in brahmacrya. This exemplifies the race-class- 
gender overdeterminations of the situation. It can 
perhaps be caught even when it 1s flattened out: 
white men, seeking to save brown women from 
brown men, impose upon those women a greater 
ideological constriction by absolutely identifying, 
within discursive practice, good-wifehood with self- 
immolation on the husband’s pyre. On the other 
side of thus constituting the object, the abolition (or 
removal) of which will provide the occasion for 
establishing a good, as distinguished from merely 
civil, society, is the Hindu manipulation of female 
subject-constitution which I have tried to discuss. 

(1 have already mentioned Edward Thompson’s 
Suttee, published in 1928. I cannot do justice here 
to this perfect specimen of the justification of im- 
perialism as a civilizing mission. Nowhere in his 
book, written by someone who avowedly “loves 
India,” is there any questioning of the ‘“‘beneficial 
ruthlessness” of the British in India as motivated by 
territorial expansionism or management of indus- 
trial capital.°’ The problem with his book is, 
indeed, a problem of representation, the construc- 
tion of a continuous and homogeneous “‘India”’ in 
terms of heads of state and British administrators, 
from the perspective of ‘‘a man of good sense”’ who 
would be the transparent voice of reasonable hu- 
manity. “India” can then be represented, in the 
other sense, by its imperial masters. The reason 
for referring to suttee here is Thompson’s finessing 
of the word sat: as “faithful” in the very first 
sentence of his book, an inaccurate translation 
which is nonetheless an English permit for the 
insertion of the female subject into twentieth- 
century discourse.°*) 

Consider Thompson’s praise for General 
Charles Hervey’s appreciation of the problem of 
sati: “Hervey has a passage which brings out the 
pity of a system which looked only for prettiness 
and constancy in woman. He obtained the names of 
satis who had died on the pyres of Bikanir Rajas; 
they were such names as: ‘Ray Queen, Sun-ray, 
Love’s Delight, Garland, Virtue Found, Echo, 
Soft Eye, Comfort, Moonbeam, Love-lorn, Dear 
Heart, Evye-play, Arbour-born, Smile, Love- 
bud, Glad Omen, Mist-clad, or Cloud-sprung — 
the last a favourite name.” Once again, imposing 


the upper-class Victorian’s typical demands upon 
“his woman” (his preferred phrase), Thompson 
appropriates the Hindu woman as his to save 
against the “‘system.” Bikaner is in Rajasthan; and 
any discussion of widow-burnings of Rajasthan, 
especially within the ruling class, was intimately 
linked to the positive or negative construction of 
Hindu (or Aryan) communalism. 

A look at the pathetically misspelled names of 
the satis of the artisanal, peasant, village-priestly, 
moneylender, clerical, and comparable social 
groups in Bengal, where satis were most common, 
would not have yielded such a harvest (Thomp- 
son’s preferred adjective for Bengalis is ‘‘imbe- 
cilic’). Or perhaps it would. There is no more 
dangerous pastime than transposing proper names 
into common nouns, translating them, and using 
them as sociological evidence. I attempted to recon- 
struct the names on that list and began to feel 
Hervey-Thompson’s arrogance. What, for in- 
stance, might “Comfort” have been? Was it 
‘Shanti’? Readers are reminded of the last line of 
T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land.“* There the word bears 
the mark of one kind of stereotyping of India — the 
grandeur of the ecumenical Upanishads. Or was it 
“Swasti”? Readers are reminded of the swastika, 
the Brahmanic ritual mark of domestic comfort (as 
in ‘““God Bless Our Home”’) stereotyped into a 
criminal parody of Aryan hegemony. Between 
these two appropriations, where is our pretty and 
constant burnt widow? The aura of the names owes 
more to writers like Edward FitzGerald, the 
“translator” of the Rubayyat of Omar Khayyam 
who helped to construct a certain picture of the 
Oriental woman through the supposed “‘objectiv- 
ity” of translation, than to sociological exactitude. 
(Said’s Orientalism, 1978, remains the authoritative 
text here.) By this sort of reckoning, the translated 
proper names of a random collection of contempor- 
ary French philosophers or boards of directors of 
prestigious southern U.S. corporations would give 
evidence of a ferocious investment in an archangelic 
and hagiocentric theocracy. Such sleights of pen 
can be perpetuated on “‘common nouns” as well, 
but the proper name is most susceptible to the trick. 
And it is the British trick with sat: that we are 
discussing. After such a taming of the subject, 
Thompson can write, under the heading ‘The 
Psychology of the ‘Sati’, “I had intended to try 
to examine this; but the truth is, it has ceased to 
seem a puzzle to ave? 


“““Shantih shantih shantih.” 


Between patriarchy and imperialism, subject- 
constitunon and object-formation, the figure of 
the woman disappears, not into a pristine nothing- 
ness, but mto a violent shutthng which is the dis- 
placed figuration of the “third-world woman” 
caught) between tradition and modernization. 
These considerations would revise every detail of 
judgments that seem valid for a history of sexuality 
in the West: “Such would be the property of 
repression, that which distinguishes it from the 
prohibitions maintained by simple penal law: re- 
pression funcnions well as a sentence to disappear, 
but also as an injunction to silence, affirmation of 
non-existence; and consequently states that of all 
this there 1s nothing to say, to see, to know.” The 
case of suttee as exemplum of the woman-in- 
imperialism would challenge and deconstruct this 
opposition between subject (law) and object-of- 
knowledge (repression) and mark the place of “‘dis- 
appearance” with something other than silence and 
nonexistence, a violent aporia’* between subject 
and object status. 

Sati as a woman’s proper name is in fairly wide- 
spread use in India today. Naming a female infant 
‘‘a good wife” has its own proleptic irony, and the 
irony is all the greater because this sense of 
the common noun is not the primary operator in 
the proper name.°! Behind the naming of the infant 
is the Sati of Hindu mythology, Durga in her mani- 
festation as a good wife.” In part of the story, Sati— 
she 1s already called that — arrives at her father’s 
court uninvited, in the absence, even, of an invita- 
tion for her divine husband Siva. Her father starts 
to abuse Siva and Sati dies in pain. Siva arrives ina 
fury and dances over the universe with Sati’s corpse 
on his shoulder. Visnu dismembers her body and 
bits are strewn over the earth. Around each such 
relic bit is a great place of pilgrimage. 

Figures like the goddess Athena — ‘father’s 
daughters self-professedly uncontaminated by the 
womb” — are useful for establishing women’s ideo- 
logical self-debasement, which is to be distin- 
guished from a deconstructive attitude toward the 
essentialist subject. The story of the mythic Sati, 
reversing every narrateme of the rite, performs a 
similar function: the living husband avenges the 
wife’s death, a transaction between great male 
gods fulfills the destruction of the female body 
and thus inscribes the earth as sacred geography. 
To see this as proof of the feminism of classical 
Hinduism or of Indian culture as goddess-centered 
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and therefore feminist 1s as ideologically contamin- 
ated by nanyism or reverse ethnocentrism as 1 was 
imperialist to erase the image of the luminous fight- 
ing Mother Durga and invest the proper noun San 
with no significance other than the ritual burning of 
the helpless widow as sacrificial offering who can 
then be saved. There is no space from which the 
sexed subaltern subject can speak. 

If the oppressed under socialized capital have no 
necessarily unmediated access to “correct” resist- 
ance, can the ideology of satz, coming from the 
history of the periphery, be sublated into any 
model of interventionist practice? Since this essay 
operates on the notion that all such clear-cut nos- 
talgias for lost origins are suspect, especially as 
grounds for counterhegemonic ideological produc- 
tion, I must proceed by way of an example.”* 

(The example I offer here is not a plea for some 
violent Hindu sisterhood of self-destruction. The 
definition of the British Indian as Hindu in Hindu 
law is one of the marks of the ideological war of the 
British against the Islamic Mughal rulers of India; a 
significant skirmish in that as yet unfinished war 
was the division of the subcontinent. Moreover, in 
my view, individual examples of this sort are tragic 
failures as models of interventionist practice, since | 
question the production of models as such. On the 
other hand, as objects of discourse analysis for the 
non-self-abdicating intellectual, they can illumin- 
ate a section of the social text, in however haphaz- 
ard a way.) 

A young woman of sixteen or seventeen, Bhuva- 
neswari Bhaduri, hanged herself in her father’s 
modest apartment in North Calcutta in 1926. The 
suicide was a puzzle since, as Bhuvaneswari was 
menstruating at the time, it was clearly not a case of 
illicit pregnancy. Nearly a decade later, it was dis- 
covered that she was a member of one of the many 
groups involved in the armed struggle for Indian 
independence. She had finally been entrusted with 
a political assassination. Unable to confront the task 
and yet aware of the practical need for trust, she 
killed herself. 

Bhuvaneswari had known that her death would 
be diagnosed as the outcome of illegitimate passion. 
She had therefore waited for the onset of menstru- 
ation. While waiting, Bhuvaneswari, the brahma- 
carim who was no doubt looking forward to good 
wifehood, perhaps rewrote the social text of sati- 
suicide in an interventionist way. (One tentative 
explanation of her inexplicable act had been a pos- 
sible melancholia brought on by her brother-in- 
law’s repeated taunts that she was too old to be 
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not-yet-a-wife.) She generalized the sanctioned 
motive for female suicide by taking immense 
trouble to displace (not merely deny), n the physio- 
logical inscription of her body, its imprisonment 
within legitimate passion by a single male. In the 
immediate context, her act became absurd, a case of 
delirium rather than sanity. The displacing gesture 
— waiting for menstruation ~ is at first a reversal of 
the interdict against a menstruating widow’s right to 
immolate herself; the unclean widow must wait, 
publicly, until the cleansing bath of the fourth day, 
when she is no longer menstruating, in order to 
claim her dubious privilege. 

In this reading, Bhuvaneswari Bhadurt’s suicide 
is an unemphatic, ad hoc, subaltern rewriting of the 
social text of sati-suicide as much as the hegemonic 
account of the blazing, fighting, familial Durga. 
The emergent dissenting possibilities of that hege- 
monic account of the fighting mother are well 
documented and popularly well remembered 
through the discourse of the male leaders and par- 
ticipants in the independence movement. The sub- 
altern as female cannot be heard or read. 

I know of Bhuvaneswart’s life and death through 
family connections. Before investigating them 
more thoroughly, I asked a Bengali woman, a phil- 
osopher and Sanskritist whose early intellectual 
production is almost identical to mine, to start the 
process. Two responses: (a) Why, when her two 
sisters, Saileswari and Raseswari, led such full and 
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1 LTamaware that the relationship between Marxism and 
neo-Kantianism is a politically fraught one. I do not 
myself see how a continuous line can be established 
between Marx’s own texts and the Kantian ethical 
moment. It does seem to me, however, that Marx’s 
questioning of the individual as agent of history 
should be read in the context of the breaking up of 
the individual subject inaugurated by Kant’s critique 
of Descartes. 
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wonderful lives, are you interested in the hapless 
Bhuvaneswari? (b) I asked her nieces. It appears 
that it was a case of illicit love. 

I have attempted to use and go beyond Derridean 
deconstruction, which I do not celebrate as femi- 
nism as such. However, in the context of the prob- 
lematic I have addressed, I find his morphology 
much more painstaking and useful than Foucault’s 
and Deleuze’s immediate, substantive involvement 
with more “‘political”’ issues — the latter’s invitation 
to “become woman’”’ — which can make their influ- 
ence more dangerous for the U.S. academic as 
enthusiastic radical. Derrida marks radical critique 
with the danger of appropriating the other by as- 
similation. He reads catachresis*™’ at the origin. He 
calls for a rewriting of the utopian structural im- 
pulse as “‘rendering delirious that interior voice that 
is the voice of the other in us.” I must here acknow- 
ledge a long-term usefulness in Jacques Derrida 
which I seem no longer to find in the authors of 
The History of Sexuality and™" Mille plateaux.®* 

The subaltern cannot speak. There is no virtue in 
global laundry lists with “‘woman” as a pious item. 
Representation has not withered away. The female 
intellectual as intellectual has a circumscribed task 
which she must not disown with a flourish. 
‘Misuse or paradoxical use of a word. 


‘““A Thousand Plateaus.” Spivak is referring to Fou- 
cault and Deleuze, respectively. 
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6 This argument is developed further in Gayatri Chak- 
ravorty Spivak, “Scattered Speculations on the Ques- 
tion of Value,” Diacritics (winter 1985), 15 (4): 73-93. 
Once again, the Anti-Oedipus did not ignore the eco- 
nomic text, although the treatment was perhaps too 
allegorical. In this respect, the move from schizo- to 
rhyzo-analysis in Mille plateaux (Paris; Seuil, 1980) 
has not been salutary. 

7 See Michel Foucault, Madness and Civilization: A 
History of Insanity in the Age of Reason, trans. Richard 
Howard (New York: Pantheon Books, 1965), pp. 251, 
2628269. 

8 Although I consider Fredric Jameson’s Political Un- 
conscious: Narrative as a Soctally Symbolic Act (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1981) to be a text of great 
critical weight, or perhaps because I do so, I would like 
my program here to be distinguished from one of 
restoring the relics of a privileged narrative: “It 1s in 
detecting the traces of that uninterrupted narrative, in 
restoring to the surface of the text the repressed and 
buried reality of this fundamental history, that the 
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doctrine of a political unconscious finds its function 
and its necessity” (p. 20). 

Among many available books, | cite Bruse ‘Piebout 
MeCully, English Education and the Origins of Indian 
Nanonalism (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940). 

Thomas Babington Macaulay, Speeches by Lord 
Macaulay: With [hs Minute on Indian Education, 
ed. G. M. Young (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, AMS Edition, 1979), p. 359. 

Keith, one of the compilers of the } edie Index, author 
of Sanskrit Drama in [ts Origin, Development, Theory, 
and Practice, and the learned editor of the Arsnaya- 
jurveda for Harvard Unwersity Press, was also the 
editor of four volumes of Selected Speeches and Docu- 
ments of British Colomal Policy (1763 to 1937), of 
International Affairs (1918 to 1937), and of the British 
Dominions (1918 to 1931). He wrote books on the 
sovereignty of British domintons and on the theory 
of state succession, with special reference to English 
and colonial law. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, A Descrip- 
uve Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment Collection under the Care of the Asianc Society of 
Bengal (Calcutta: Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1925), 
vol. 3, p. vill. 

Dinesachandra Sena, Brhat Banga (Calcutta: Cal- 
cutta University Press, 1925), vol. 1, p. 6. 

Edward Thompson, Suttee: A Historical and Philo- 
sophical Enquiry into the Hindu Rite of Widow-Burning 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, 1928), pp. 130, 
47. 

Holograph letter (from G. A. Jacob to an unnamed 
correspondent) attached to inside front cover 
of the Sterling Memorial Library (Yale University) 
copy of Colonel G. A. Jacob, ed., The Mahanar- 
ayana-Upanishad of the Atharva-Veda with the Dipika 
of Narayana (Bombay: Government Central Books 
Department, 1888); italics mine. The dark invoca- 
tion of the dangers of this learning by way of 
anonymous aberrants consolidates the asymmetry. 

I have discussed this issue in greater detail 
with reference to Julia Kristeva’s About Chinese 
Women, trans. Anita Barrows (London: Marion 


Boyars, 1977), in “French Feminism in an 
International Frame,” Yale French Studies, 62 
(1981). 


Antonio Gramsci, “Some Aspects of the Southern 
Question,” Selections from Political Writing: 1921 
7926, trans. Quintin Hoare (New York: International 
Publishers, 1978). Iam using “allegory of reading” in 
the sense developed by Paul de Man, Allegories of 
Reading: Figura Language in Rousseau, Nietzsche, 
Rilke, and Proust (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1979). 

Their publications are: Subaltern Studies I: Writing 
on South Asian History and Society, ed. Ranajit Guha 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1982); Subaltern 
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Studies [1s Writmes on South Asian History and Soc 
ety, ed, Ranapt Guha (VDelhe Oxford University 
Press, 1983); and Ranaytt Guha, Llementary Aspects 
of Peasant Insurgency m= Colomal India’ (Delhi 
Oxford University Press, 1983). 

.dward W. Said, “Permisston to Narrate,”” London 
Review of Books (eb. 16, 1984). 

Guha, Studies, 1, p. 1. 

Guha, Studies, 1, p. 4 

Jacques Derrida, “The Double Session,” Dissemin 
ation, trans. Barbara Johnson (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1981). 

Guha, Studies, 1, p. 8 (all but the first set of italics are 
the author’s). 

Ajit K. Chaudhury, ‘‘New Wave Social Scicnee,” 
Frontier, 16-24 (Jan. 28, 1984), p. 10 (italics are 
mince). 

Chaudhury, “New Wave Social Science,” p. 10. 
Pierre Macherey, 4 Theory of Literary Production, 
trans. Geoffrey Wall (London: Routledge, 1978), p. 
87. 

I have discussed this issue in “Displacement and the 
Discourse of Woman,” in Mark Krupnick, ed., Dis- 
placement: Derrida and After (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1983), and in “Love Me, Love My 
Ombre, Elle: Derrida’s ‘Ia carte postale,’”” Diacritics 
14, no. + (1984), pp. 19-36. 

This violence in the general sense that is the possi- 
bility of an episteme is what Derrida calls “writing” 
in the general sense. The relationship between 
writing in the general sense and writing in the narrow 
sense (marks upon a surface) cannot be cleanly ar- 
ticulated. The task of grammatology (deconstruc- 
tion) is to provide a notation upon this shifting 
relationship. In a certain way, then, the critique of 
imperialism is deconstruction as such. 

“Contracting Poverty,” Multinational Monitor, 4, 
no. 8 (Aug. 1983), p. 8. This report was contributed 
by John Cavanagh and Joy Hackel, who work on the 
International Corporations Project at the Institute 
for Policy Studies (italics are mine). 

The mechanics of the invention of the Third World 
as signifier are susceptible to the type of analysis 
directed at the constitution of race as a signifier in 
Carby, Empire. 

Jacques Derrida, “Of an Apocalyptic Tone Recently 
Adapted in Philosophy,” trans. John P. Leavy, Jr., in 
Semia,yp: 7). 

Even in such excellent texts of reportage and analysis 
as Gail Omvedt’s We Will Smash This Prison! Indian 
Women in Struggle (London: Zed Press, 1980), the 
assumption that a group of Maharashtrian women in 
an urban proletarian situation, reacting to a radical 
white woman who had “thrown in her lot with the 
Indian destiny,” is representative of “Indian women”’ 
or touches the question of “female consciousness 
in India” is not harmless when taken up within a 
first-world social formation where the proliferation 
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of communication in an internationally hegemonic 
language makes alternative accounts and testimonies 
instantly accessible even to undergraduates. 

Norma Chinchilla’s observation, made at a panel 
on “Third World Feminisms: Differences in Form 
and Content” (UCLA, Mar. 8, 1983), that antisexist 
work in the [Indian context is not genuinely antisexist 
but antifeudal, is another case in point. This permits 
definitions of sexism to emerge only after a society has 
entered the capitalist mode of production, thus 
making capitalism and patriarchy conveniently con- 
tinuous. It also invokes the vexed question of the role 
of the “ ‘Asiatic’ mode of production” in sustaining 
the explanatory power of the normative narrativiza- 
tion of history through the account of modes of pro- 
duction, in however sophisticated a manner history 1s 
construed. 

The curious role of the proper name “Asia” in this 
matter does not remain confined to proof or disproof 
of the empirical existence of the actual mode (a prob- 
lem that became the object of intense maneuvering 
within international communism) but remains crucial 
even in the work of such theoretical subtlety and 
importance as Barry Hindess and Paul Hirst’s Pre- 
Capitalist Modes of Production (London: Routledge, 
1975) and Fredric Jameson’s Political Unconscious. 
Especially in Jameson, where the morphology of 
modes of production is rescued from all suspicion 
of historical determinism and anchored to a post- 
structuralist theory of the subject, the ‘Asiatic’ 
mode of production, in its guise of “oriental despot- 
ism’’ as the concomitant state formation, still serves. 
It also plays a significant role in the transmogrified 
mode of production narrative in Gilles Deleuze and 
Felix Guattari, Anti-Oedipus: Capitalism and Schizo- 
phrenia, trans. Richard Hurley et al. (New York: 
Viking Press, 1977). In the Soviet debate, at a far 
remove, indeed, from these contemporary theoretical 
projects, the doctrinal sufficiency of the ‘Asiatic’ 
mode of production was most often doubted by pro- 
ducing for it various versions and nomenclatures of 
feudal, slave, and communal modes of production. 
(The debate is presented in detail in Stephen F. 
Dunn, The Fall and Rise of the Astatic Mode of Pro- 
duction [London: Routledge, 1982].) It would be 
interesting to relate this to the repression of the im- 
perialist ‘“‘moment” in most debates over the transi- 
tion from feudalism to capitalism that have long 
exercised the Western Left. What is more important 
here is that an observation such as Chinchilla’s repre- 
sents a widespread hierarchization within third- 
world feminism (rather than Western Marxism), 
which situates it within the long-standing traffic 
with the imperialist concept-metaphor “Asia.” 

I should add that I have not vet read Madhu Kish- 
war and Ruth Vanita, eds., /n Search of Answers: 
Indian Women's Voices from Manushi (London: Zed 
Books, 1984). 
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Jonathan Culler, On Deconstruction: Theory and 
Criticism after Structuralism (Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1982), p. 48. 

Elizabeth Fox-Genovese, “Placing Woman’s History 
in History,” New Left Review, 133 (May—June 1982), 
p.21. 

I have attempted to develop this idea in a somewhat 
autobiographical way in ‘Finding Feminist Read- 
ings: Dante- Yeats,” in Ira Konigsberg, ed., Ameri- 
can Criticism in the Poststructuralist Age (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1981). 

Sarah Kofman, L ‘énigme de la femme: La femme dans 
les textes de Freud (Paris: Galilée, 1980). 

Sigmund Freud, ‘‘‘A Child Is Being Beaten’: A 
Contribution to the Study of the Origin of Sexual 
Perversions,” The Standard Edition of the Complete 
Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, trans. James 
Strachey et al. (London: Hogarth Press, 1955), 
¥ol.F 

Freud, ‘‘ ‘Wild’ Psycho-Analysis,” Standard Edition, 
vol. 11. 

Freud, ‘‘‘A Child Is Being Beaten’,” p. 188. 

For a brilliant account of how the “reality” of 
widow-sacrifice was constituted or ‘‘textualized” 
during the colonial period, see Lata Mani, ‘“The 
Production of Colonial Discourse: Sati in Early 
Nineteenth Century Bengal’’ (masters thesis, Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Cruz, 1983). I profited 
from discussions with Ms. Mani at the inception of 
this project. 

J.D. M. Derrett, Hindu Law Past and Present: Being 
an Account of the Controversy Which Preceded the 
Enactment of the Hindu Code, and Text of the Code as 
Enacted, and Some Comments Thereon (Calcutta: A. 
Mukherjee and Co., 1957), p. 46. 

Ashis Nandy, ‘‘Sati: A Ninteenth Century Tale of 
Women, Violence and Protest,” Rammohun Roy and 
the Process of Modernization in India, ed. V. C. Joshi 
(Delhi: Vikas Publishing House, 1975), p. 68. 

The following account leans heavily on Pandurang 
Vaman Kane, History of the Dharmasastra (Poona: 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1963) (here- 
after cited as HD, with volume, part, and page 
numbers). 

Upendra Thakur, The History of Suicide in India: An 
Introduction (Delhi: Munshi Ram Manohar Lal, 
1963), p. 9, has a useful list of Sanskrit primary 
sources on sacred places. This laboriously decent 
book betrays all the signs of the schizophrenia of 
the colonial subject, such as bourgeois nationalism, 
patriarchal communalism, and an “‘enlightened rea- 
sonableness.”” 

Nandy, “Sati.” 

Jean-Francois Lyotard, Le differend (Paris: Minuit, 
1984). 

HD, I1.2, p. 633. There are suggestions that this 
“prescribed penance” was far exceeded by social 
practice. In the passage below, published in 1938, 
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nouce the Hindu patrisue assumptions about the 
freedom of feniale will at work in phrases like ‘‘cour- 
age” and “strength of character.” ‘The unexamined 
presuppositions of the passage nught be that the 
complete objectification of the widow-concubine 
was just punishment for abdication of the right to 
courage, signifying subject status: “Some widows, 
however, had not the courage to go through the 
fiery ordeal; nor had they sufficient strength of 
mind and character to live up to the high ascetic 
ideal prescribed tor them /brahmacarya]. It is said 
to record that they were driven to lead the lite of a 
concubine or avarudda stri [incarcerated wife]. A.S. 
Altekar, The Position of Women in Hindu Civilization: 
From Prehistoric Times to the Present Day (Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1938), p. 156. 

Quoted in Sena, Brhat-Banga, ll, pp. 913-14. 
Thompson, Suttee, p. 132. 

Here, as well as for the Brahman debate over sat, see 
Mani, “Production,” pp. 7If. 

We are speaking here of the regulative norms of 
Brahmanism, rather than “things as they were.” 
See Robert Lingat, The Classical Law of India, 
trans) J. D. M. Derrett (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1973), p. 46. 

Both the vestigial possibility of widow remarriage in 
ancient India and the legal institution of widow re- 
marnage in 1856 are transactions among men. 
Widow remarriage is very much an exception, per- 
haps because it left the program of subject-formation 
untouched. In all the “lore” of widow remarriage, it 
is the father and the husband who are applauded for 
their reformist courage and selflessness. 

Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dic- 
tionary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1899), p. 552. His- 
torians are often impatient if modernists seem to be 
attempting to import ‘“‘feministic” judgments into 
ancient patriarchies. The real question is, of course, 
why structures of patriarchal domination should be 
unquestioningly recorded. Historical sanctions for 
collective action toward social justice can only be 
developed if people outside of the discipline question 
standards of “objectivity” preserved as such by the 
hegemonic tradition. It does not seem inappropriate 
to notice that so “objective” an instrument as a dic- 
tionary can use the deeply sexist-partisan explanatory 
expression: “raise up issue to a deceased husband”! 
Sunderlal T. Desai, Mulla: Principles of Hindu Law 
(Bombay: N. M. Tripathi, 1982), p. 184. 

I am grateful to Professor Alison Finley of Trinity 
College (Hartford, Conn.) for discussing the pas- 
sage with me. Professor Finley is an expert on the 
Rg-Veda. 1 hasten to add that she would find my 
readings as irresponsibly ‘“‘literary-critical” as the 
ancient historian would find it ‘tmodernist’’ (see 
note 80). 
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Martin Pledegger, fn Introduction to Metaphysics, 
trans, Ralph Manheim (New York) Doubleday 
Anchor, 1961), p. 53 

Thompson, Suttee, p. 37 

Thompson, Suttee, p. 1S, For the status of the proper 
name as “mark,” see Dernda, ““Vaking Chances.” 
Thompson, Suttee, p. 137. 

Michel Foucault, 7he History of Sexuality, vrans. 
Robert Hurley (New York: Vintage Books, 1980), 
PO). |p. 4. 

The tact that the word was also used as a form of 
address for a well-born woman (“‘lady”’) complicates 
matters. 

It should be remembered that this account docs not 
exhaust her many manifestations within the pan- 
theon. 

A position against nostalgia as a basis of counter- 
hegemonic ideological production does not endorse 
its negative use. Within the complexity of contem- 
porary political economy, it would, for example, be 
highly questionable to urge that the current Indian 
working-class crime of burning brides who bring 
insufficient dowries and of subsequently disguising 
the murder as suicide is either a use or abuse of the 
tradition of sati-suicide. ‘The most that ean be 
claimed is that it is a displacement on a chain of 
semiosis with the female subject as signifier, which 
would lead us back into the narrative we have been 
unraveling. Clearly, one must work to stop the crime 
of bride burning in every may. If, however, that work 
is accomplished by unexamined nostalgia or its op- 
posite, it will assist actively in the substitution of 
race/ethnos or sheer genitalism as a signifier in the 
place of the female subject. 

I had not read Peter Dews, “‘Power and Subjectivity 
in Foucault,” New Left Review, 144 (1984), unt I 
finished this essay. I look forward to his book on the 
same topic. There are many points in common be- 
tween his critique and mine. However, as far as I can 
tell from the brief essay, he writes from a perspective 
uncritical of critical theory and the intersubjective 
norm that can all too easily exchange “individual” for 
“subject” in its situating of the ‘‘epistemic subject.” 
Dews’s reading of the connection between ‘Marxist 
tradition” and the ‘tautonomous subject” is not 
mine. Further, his account of ‘the impasse of the 
second phase of poststructuralism as a whole” is 
vitiated by his nonconsideration of Derrida, who 
has been against the privileging of language from 
his earliest work, the “Introduction” in Edmund 
Husserl, The Origin of Geometry, trans. John Leavy 
(Stony Brook, N.¥.: Nicolas Hays, 1978). What sets 
his excellent analysis quite apart from my concerns 
is, of course, that the Subject within whose History 
he places Foucault’s work is the Subject of the Euro- 
pean tradition (pp. 87, 94). 


From “‘From Feminist Empiricism 
to Feminist Standpoint 


Epistemologies ”’ 


Sandra Harding 


To those unfamiliar with the term, “feminist epis- 
temology” may seem an odd combination of 
words, but it refers to a major movement in con- 
temporary philosophy. If feminism is, in its most 
general sense, the examination of any phenom- 
enon through the lens of gender and the historical 
meaning of gender, then traditional notions of 
knowledge and even scientific method canbe crit- 
ically analyzed with respect to their possible ex- 
pression of and dependence on gender relations 
and stereotypes. Philosopher of science Sandra 
Harding (1935- ) discusses the development of 
feminist epistemology and its attempt to explore 
the extent to which modern ideals of knowledge 
have embodied particularly male aspirations, 
and excluded possible forms of knowing that have 
traditionally been characterized as female. 


The Feminist Standpoint 
Epistemologies 


The feminist standpoint epistemologies ground a 
distinctive feminist science in a theory of gendered 
activity and social experience. They simultaneously 
privilege women or feminists (the accounts vary) 
epistemically and yet also claim to overcome the 
dichotomizing that is characteristic of the Enlight- 
enment/bourgeois world view and its science.’ It is 
useful to think of the standpoint epistemologies, 
like the appeals to feminist empiricism, as “‘succes- 
sor science’ projects: in significant ways, they aim 
to reconstruct the original goals of modern science. 
In contrast, feminist postmodernism more directly 
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challenges those goals (though there are postmod- 
ernist strains even in these standpoint writings). 
An observer of these arguments can pick out five 
different though related reasons that they offer to 
explain why inquiry from a feminist perspective can 
provide understandings of nature and social life that 
are not possible from the perspective of men’s dis- 
tinctive activity and experience. I shall identify each 
of these reasons in the writing of one theorist who has 
emphasized this particular aspect of the gendered 
division of activity, though most of these theorists 
recognize more than one. Whatever their differ- 
ences, I think the accounts should be understood as 
fundamentally complementary, not competing. 


The unity of hand, brain and heart in craft labor 


Hilary Rose’s ‘“‘feminist epistemology for the nat- 
ural sciences”’ is grounded in a post-Marxist analy- 
sis of the effects of gendered divisions of activity 
upon intellectual structures.” In two recent Papers, 
she has developed the argument that it is in the 
thinking and practices of women scientists whose 
inquiry modes are still characteristically ‘craft 
labor,” rather than the ‘industrialized labor” 
within which most scientific inquiry is done, that 
we can detect the outlines of a distinctively feminist 
theory of knowledge. Its distinctiveness is to be 
found in the way its concepts of the knower, the 
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world to be known, and processes of coming to 
know reflect the unification of manual, mental, 
and emotional (“hand, brain, and heart’) acuvity 
characteristic of women’s work more generally. 
This epistemology not only stands in opposition 
to the Cartesian dualisms ~ intellect vs. body, and 
both vs. feeling and emotion ~ that underlie [n- 
lightenment and even Marnist visions of science but 
also grounds the possibility of a ‘“‘more complete 
materialism, a truer knowledge” than that provided 
by either paternal discourse (1984, 49)." The need 
for such a feminist science “is increasingly acute,” 
for “bringing caring labor and the knowledge that 
stems from participation in it to the analysis be- 
comes critical for a transformative program equally 
within science and within society” if we are to avoid 
the nuclear annihilation and deepening social 
misery increasingly possible otherwise (1983, 89). 

Rose starts by analyzing the insights of post- 
Marxist thinking upon which feminists can build. 
Sohn-Rethel saw that it was the separation of 
manual from mental labor in capitalist production 
that resulted in the mystifying abstractions of bour- 
geois science.* But social relations include far more 
than the mere production of commodities where 
mental and manual labor are assigned to different 
classes of people. Like Marx, Sohn-Rethel failed to 
ask about the effect on science of assigning caring 
labor exclusively to women.* Rose argues that in 
this respect, post-Marxists such as Sohn-Rethel are 
indistinguishable from the sociobiological theorists 
to whom they are vehemently opposed; they tacitly 
endorse the ‘“‘far-from-emancipatory program of 
sociobiology, which argues that woman’s destiny 
is in her genes.”” Feminists must explain the rela- 
tionship between women’s unpaid and paid labor to 
show that women’s caring skills have a social gen- 
esis, not a natural one, and that they “‘are extracted 
from them by men primarily within the home but 
also in the work place” (1983, 83-4). 

Rose goes on to analyze the relationship of the 
conditions of women’s activities within science with 
those in domestic life, and the possibilities created 
by these kinds of activities for women to occupy an 
advantaged standpoint as producers of less distorted 
and more comprehensive scientific claims. A femi- 
nist epistemology cannot originate in meditations 
upon what women do in laboratories, since the 
women there are forced to deny that they are 
women in order to survive, yet are still ‘“‘by and 
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large shut out of the production system of screntific 
knowledge, with its ideological power to detine what 
is and what is not objective knowledge’ (1983, 88). 
They are prohibited from becoming (masculine) 
scientific knowers and also from admitting to being 
what they are primarily perceived as being: women.’ 
In her earlier paper, Rose argues that a feminist 
epistemology must be grounded in the practices of 
the women’s movement. In its consideration of such 
biological and medical issues as menstruation, abor- 
tion, and self-examination and selt-health care, the 
women’s movement fuses “subjective and objective 
knowledge in such a way as to make new know- 
ledge.” “Cartesian dualism, biological determinism, 
and social constructionism fade when faced with the 
necessity of integrating and interpreting the per- 
sonal experience of [menstrual] bleeding, pain, and 
tension,” Rose declares. “Working from the experi- 
ence of the specific oppression of women fuses the 
personal, the social, and the biological.’’ Thus a 
feminist epistemology for the natural sciences will 
emerge from the interplay between “new organiza- 
tional forms”’ and new projects (1983, 88-9). The 
organizational forms of the women’s movement, 
unlike those of capitalist production relations and 
its science, resist dividing mental, manual, and 
caring activity among different classes of persons. 
And its project is to provide the knowledge women 
need to understand and manage our own bodies: 
subject and object of inquiry are one. Belief emerging 
from this unified activity in the service of self-know- 
ledge is more adequate than that emerging from 
activity that is divided and that is performed for the 
purposes of monopolizing profit and social control. 
This first paper left a gap between the kind of 
knowledge/power relations possible in a science 
grounded in women’s understandings of our own 
bodies and the kind needed if a feminist science 1s to 
develop sufficient muscle to replace the physics, 
chemistry, biology, and social sciences we have. In 
the later paper, Rose inches across this gap by 
expanding the domain in which she thinks we can 
identify the origins of a distinctive feminist episte- 
mology. The origins of an epistemology which holds 
that appeals to the subjective are legitimate, that 
intellectual and emotional domains must be united, 
that the domination of reductionism and linearity 
must be replaced by the harmony of holism and 
complexity, can be detected in what Foucault would 
call ‘subjugated knowledges” — submerged under- 
standings within the history of science (1984, 49). 
Rose has in mind here the ecological concerns 
reported and elaborated by Carolyn Merchant and 
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evident in Rachel Carson’s work, and the calls for 
moving beyond reductionism toward a_ holistic 
“feminization of science” evident in writers such 
as David Bohm and Fritjof Capra.° She might also 
have cited here Joseph Needham’s romantic ideal- 
ization of Chinese science as more feminized than 
Western science.’ And then we would have to think 
about the contradictions between China’s history of 
a ‘“‘feminized science” and the far from emancipa- 
tory history of Chinese misogyny. This raises the 
troublesome issue of the conflation of gender di- 
chotomies as a metaphor for other dichotomies 
(gender symbolism) with explanations that treat 
social relations between the sexes as a causal influ- 
ence on history — a point to be pursued later. 
Furthermore, this line of thought leads directly 
toward feminist distrust of men’s conceptions of 
the androgyny men desire for themselves. When 
men want androgyny, they usually intend to appro- 
priate selectively parts of “‘the feminine”’ for their 
projects, while leaving the lot of real women un- 


changed.* 
Within recent scientific research by women in 
biology, psychology, and anthropology — areas 


where ‘‘craft” forms of scientific inquiry are still 
possible, in contrast to the “industrial” forms con- 
fronting women in masculine-dominated labs — 
Rose detects the most significant advances toward 
‘‘a more complete materialism, a truer knowledge.” 
In all of these areas, feminist thinking has produced 
a new comprehension of the relationships between 
organisms, and between organisms and their envir- 
onment. The organism is conceptualized ‘‘not in 
terms of the Darwinian metaphor, as the passive 
object of selection by an indifferent environment, 
but as [an] active participant, a subject in the deter- 
mination of its own future” (1984, 51). (Keller has 
argued that Barbara McClintock’s work provides a 
paradigm of this kind of alternative to the “‘master 
theory” of Darwinian biology.’) 

Thus Rose proposes that the grounds for a dis- 
tinctive feminist science and epistemology are to be 
found in the social practices and conceptual 
schemes of feminists (or women inquirers) in 
craft-organized areas of inquiry. There women’s 
socially created conceptions of nature and social 
relations can produce new understandings that 
carry emancipatory possibilities for the species. 
These conceptions are not necessarily original to 
women scientists: hints of them can be detected in 
the “subjugated knowledges” in the history of sci- 
ence. However, we can here hazard an observation 
Rose does not make: where these notions neither 


originate in nor give expression to any distinctive 
social/ political experience, they are fated to remain 
mere intellectual curiosities — like the ancient 
Greek ideas about atoms — awaiting their ‘‘social 
birth” within the scientific enterprise at the hands 
of a group which needs such conceptions in order to 
project onto nature its destiny within the social 
order. One cannot help noticing that the notion of 
organisms as active participants in the determin- 
ation of their own futures “discovers” in “nature”’ 
the very relationship that feminist theory claims has 
been permitted only to (dominant group) men but 
should exist as well for women, who are also history- 
making social beings. Men have actively advanced 
their own futures within masculine domination; 
women, too, could actively participate in the design 
of their futures within a degendered social order. 
Whether or not Rose would agree to this conclu- 
sion, she does argue that the origins of a feminist 
epistemology for a successor science are to be found 
in the conceptions of the knower, the processes of 
knowing, and the world to be known which are 
evident in this substantive scientific research. The 
substantive claims of this research are thus to be 
justified in terms of women’s different activities 
and social experiences created in the gendered div- 
ision of labor/activity. As I shall ask of each of these 
standpoint theorists, does this epistemology still 
retain too much of the Enlightenment vision? 


Women’s subjugated activity: sensuous, concrete, 
relational 


Like Rose, political theorist Nancy Hartsock locates 
the epistemological foundations for a feminist suc- 
cessor science in a post-Marxist theory of labor 
(activity) and its effects upon mental life. For Hart- 
sock, too, Sohn-Rethel provides important clues. 
But Hartsock begins with Marx’s metatheory, his 
‘proposal that a correct vision of class society is 
available from only one of the two major class pos- 
itions in capitalist society.” !° By starting from the 
lived realities of women’s lives, we can identify 
the grounding for a theory of knowledge that should 
be the successor to both Enlightenment and Marx- 
ist epistemologies. For Hartsock as for Rose, it is in 
the gendered division of labor that one can discover 
both the reason for the greater adequacy of feminist 
knowledge claims, and the root from which a full- 
fledged successor to Enlightenment science can 
grow. However, the feminist successor science will 
be anti-Cartesian, for it transcends and thus stands 
in opposition to the dichotomies of thought and 
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practice created by divisions between mental and 
manual labor, though in a way different from that 
which Rose identifies. 

Women’s activity consists in “sensuous human 
activity, practice.”” Women’s activity Is institution- 
alized in two kinds of contributions — to “subsist- 
ence’ and to child-rearing. In subsistence 
activities, contributions to producing the food, 
clothing, and shelter necessary for the survival of 
the species, 


the activity ofa woman in the home as well as the 
work she does for wages keeps her continually in 
contact with a world of qualities and change. Her 
immersion in the world of use — in concrete, 
many-qualitied, changing material processes 

is more complete than [a man’s]. And if life itself 
consists of sensuous activity, the vantage point 
available to women on the basis of the contribu- 
tion to subsistence represents an intensification 
and deepening of the materialist world view and 
consciousness available to the producers of com- 
modities in capitalism, an intensification of class 


consciousness. (p. 292) 


However, it is in examining the conditions of 
women’s activities in child care that the inadequacy 
of the Marxist analysis appears most clearly. 
‘Women also produce/reproduce men (and other 
women) on both a daily and a long-term basis. This 
aspect of women’s ‘production’ exposes the deep 
inadequacies of the concept of production as a 
description of women’s activity. One does not 
(cannot) produce another human being in anything 
like the way one produces an object such as a 
chair... Helping another to develop, the gradual 
relinquishing of control, the experience of the 
human limits of one’s action” are fundamental 
characteristics of the child care assigned exclusively 
to women. ‘“The female experience in reproduction 
represents a unity with nature which goes beyond 
the proletarian experience of interchange with 
nature” (p. 293). 

Furthermore, Hartsock draws on the feminist 
object-relations theory of Jane Flax and Nancy 
Chodorow to show that women are ‘‘made, not 
born” in such a way as to define and experience 
themselves concretely and relationally.'' In con- 
trast, newborn males are turned into men who 
define and experience themselves abstractly and as 
fundamentally isolated from other people and 
nature. Not-yet-gendered newborn males and 
females are shaped into the kinds of personalities 


who will want to perform characteristic masculine 
and feminine activities. “Phe consequences that 
object-relations theorists describe are just) what 
Hartsock finds when she examines the adult div- 
ision Of labor by gender: relational femininity vs. 
abstract masculinity. Both the epistemology and 
the society constructed by “men suffering from 
the effects of abstract) masculinity” emphasize 
“the separation and opposition of social and natural 
worlds, of abstract and concrete, of permanence 
and change” the same oppositions as those 
stressed in the Marxist analysis of bourgeois labor. 
Thus the true counter to the bourgeois subjuga- 
tions and mystifications is not to be found in a 
science grounded in proletarian experience, for 
this is fundamentally stull a form of men’s experi- 
ence; It is instead to be found ina science grounded 
in women’s experience, for only there can these 
separations and oppositions find no home (pp. 
29958). 

The conditions under which women contribute 
to social life must be generalized for all humans if 
an effective opposition to androcentric and bour- 
geois political life and science/epistemology is to be 
created. Politically, this will lead to a society no 
longer structured by masculinist oppositions in 
either their bourgeois or proletarian forms; epi- 
stemologically, it will lead to a science that will 
both direct and be directed by the political struggle 
for that society. 

A feminist epistemological standpoint ts an 
interested social location (‘interested in the 
sense of “‘engaged,”’ not “‘biased”’), the conditions 
for which bestow upon its occupants scientific and 
epistemic advantage. The subjugation of women’s 
sensuous, concrete, relational activity permits 
women to grasp aspects of nature and social life 
that are not accessible to inquiries grounded in 
men’s characteristic activities. The vision based 
on men’s activities is both partial and perverse 
“perverse” because it systematically reverses the 
proper order of things: it substitutes abstract for 
concrete reality; for example, it makes death- 
risking rather than the reproduction of our species 
form of life the paradigmatically human act. Even 
early feminists such as Simone de Beauvoir think 
within abstract masculinity: “It is not in giving life 
but in risking life that man 1s raised above the 
animal: that is why superiority has been accorded 
in humanity not to the sex that brings forth but to 
that which kills”.! 

Moreover, men’s vision is not simply false, for 
the ruling group can make their false vision become 
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apparently true: ‘““Men’s power to structure social 
relations in their own image means that women, 
too, must participate in social relations which mani- 
fest and express abstract masculinity” (p. 302). The 
array of legal and social restrictions on women’s 
participation in public life makes women’s charac- 
teristic activities appear to both men and women as 
merely natural, as merely continuous with the ac- 
uvities of female termites or apes (as the sociobiolo- 
gists would have it), and thus as suitable objects of 
men’s manipulations of whatever they perceive as 
purely natural. The restriction of formal and infor- 
mal educational opportunities for women makes 
women appear incapable of understanding the 
world within which men move, and as appropri- 
ately forced to deal with that world in men’s terms. 

The vision available to women ‘must be 
struggled for and represents an achievement which 
requires both science to see beneath the surface of 
the social relations in which all are forced to partici- 
pate, and the education which can only grow from 
struggle to change those relations” (p. 285). The 
adoption of this standpoint is fundamentally a moral 
and political act of commitment to understanding 
the world from the perspective of the socially sub- 
jugated. It constitutes not a switch of epistemo- 
logical and political commitments from one gender 
to the other but a commitment to the transcendence 
of gender through its elimination. Such a commit- 
ment is social and political, not merely intellectual. 

Hartsock is arguing that divisions of labor more 
intensive than those Marx identified create domin- 
ating political power and ally perverse knowledge 
claims with the perversity of dominating power. 
Therefore, a science generated out of a transcend- 
ence, a transformation, of these divisions and their 
corresponding dualisms will be a powerful force for 
the elimination of power. In an earlier paper, Hart- 
sock argued that the concept of power central to the 
history of political theory is only one available 
concept. Against power as domination over others, 
feminist thinking and organizational practices ex- 
press the possibility of power as the provision of 
energy to others as well as self, and of reciprocal 
empowerment.'> I think this second notion of 
power and the kind of knowledge that could be 
allied with it can remove the apparent paradox 
from her adoption of both successor science and 
postmodern tendencies. One can insist on an epis- 
temology-centered philosophy only if the “‘policing 
of thought” that epistemology entails is a reciprocal 
project — with the goal of eliminating the kind of 
dominating power that makes the policing of 
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thought necessary.'* That is, such an epistemology 
would be a transitional project, as we transform 
ourselves into a culture uncomfortable with dom- 
ination and thereby into peoples whose thought 
does not need policing. 

Hartsock’s grounds for a feminist epistemology 
are both broader and narrower than Rose’s. They 
are narrower in that it is feminist political struggle 
and theory (“‘science’’) — not simply characteristic 
women’s activities — in which the tendencies 
toward a specifically feminist epistemology can be 
detected. Unmediated by feminist struggle and 
analysis, women’s distinctive practices and think- 
ing remain part of the world created by masculine- 
domination.'> But her grounds are also broader, for 
anv feminist inquiry that starts from the categories 
and valuations of women’s subsistence and domes- 
tic labor and 1s interested (again in the sense of 
engaged) in the struggle for feminist goals provides 
the grounding for a distinctive epistemology of a 
successor to Enlightenment science. The women’s 
health movement and the alternative understand- 
ings of the relationship between organism and en- 
vironment that Rose points to would provide 
significant examples of such inquiries (insofar as 
they are motivated by the goals of feminist emanci- 
pation). But so would any of the natural or social 
science inquiries that begin by taking women’s 
activities as fully social and try to explain nature 
and social life for feminist political purposes. There 
is still a significant gap in Hartsock’s account be- 
tween feminist activity and a science/epistemology 
robust and politically powerful enough to unseat 
the Enlightenment vision. But in both its broader 
and narrower aspects, Hartsock’s account inches 
yet further across the gap by extending the founda- 
tion for the successor science to the full array of 
feminist political and scientific projects and, at least 
implicitly, to activities in which men as well as 
women feminists engage. 

There is an another important difference in the 
groundings these two theorists identify for the suc- 
cessor epistemology. Hartsock does not directly 
focus on the ‘‘caring”’ labor of women, which Rose 
takes to be the distinctive human activity missing in 
the Marxist accounts. For Hartsock, the uniqueness 
of women’s labor, in contrast to proletarian labor, is 
to be found in its more fundamental opposition to 
the mental/manual dualities that structure mascu- 
line/bourgeois thought and activity. For Hartsock, 
(men’s) proletarian labor is transitional between 
bourgeois/masculine and women’s labor, since 
women’s labor is more fundamentally involved 
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with the self-conscious, sensuous processing of our 
natural/social surroundings in daily lite — 1s the 
distinctively human activity. For Rose, women’s 
labor is different in kind from (masculine) proletar- 
ian/ bourgeois labor. 


The “return of the repressed” in feminist theory 


Jane Flax, a political theorist and psychotherapist, 
explicitly describes the successor science and post- 
modern tendencies in femmist epistemology as 
conflicting. In the later of two papers I shall exam- 
ine, she argues for the postmodern direetion to 
replace the successor science tendency, yet in both 
papers the two tendencies are linked in a way that 
evidently appears noncontradictory to her. 

In a paper written in 1980, though not published 
until 1983, Flax calls for a ‘successor science” 
project: 


The task of feminist epistemology is to uncover 
how patriarchy has permeated both our concept 
of knowledge and the concrete content of bodies 
of knowledge, even that claiming to be emanci- 
patory. Without adequate knowledge of the 
world and our history within it (and this includes 
knowing how to know), we cannot develop a 
more adequate social practice. A feminist epis- 
temology is thus both an aspect of feminist 
theory and a preparation for and a central elem- 
ent of a more adequate theory of human nature 
and politics. '° 


‘Feminist philosophy thus represents the return of 
the repressed, of the exposure of the particular 
social roots of all apparently abstract and universal 
knowledge. This work could prepare the ground 
for a more adequate social theory in which philoso- 
phy and empirical knowledge are reunited and mu- 
tually enriched” (p. 249). 

Flax argues that feminist philosophy should ask 
the question, “What forms of social relations exist 
such that certain questions and ways of answering 
them become constitutive of philosophy?” (p. 248). 
Here a feminist reading of psychoanalytic object- 
relations theory (see Chapter 5)" becomes a useful 
philosophic tool; it directs our attention to the 
distinctively gendered senses of self, others, nature, 
and relations among the three that are characteristic 
in cultures where infant care is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of women. For Flax, what is particu- 
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larly mteresting ts the fit between masculine senses 
of self, others, and nature and the defmition of what 
is problematic in philosophy. From this perspec- 
tive, “apparently insoluble dilemmas within phil- 
osophy are not the product of the immanent 
structure of the human mind and/or nature but 
rather reflect distorted or frozen social relanions” 
(p. 248). For men more than for women, the self 
remains frozen in a defensive infanule need to 
dominate and/or repress others in order to retain 
its individual identity. In cultures where primary 
child care is assigned exclusively to women, male 
infants will develop unresolvable dilemmas con- 
cerning the separation of the infantile self from its 
first “other” and the establishment of individual 
identity. These are the very same distinetively mas- 
euline dilemmas that preoccupy Western philoso- 
phers in whose work they appear as “the human 
dilemma.” 

Western philosophy problematizes the relation- 
ships between subject and object, mind and body, 
inner and outer, reason and sense; but these rela- 
tionships would not need to be problematic for 
anyone were the core self not always defined exclu- 
sively against Women. 


In philosophy, being (ontology) has been 
divorced from knowing (epistemology) and 
both have been separated from either ethics or 
politics. These divisions were blessed by Kant 
and transformed by him into a fundamental 
principle derived from the structure of mind 
itself. A consequence of this principle has been 
the enshrining within mainstream Anglo- 
American philosophy of a rigid distinction be- 
tween fact and value which has had the effect of 
consigning the philosopher to silence on issues 
of utmost importance to human life. (p. 248) 


Were women not exclusively the humans against 
whom infant males develop their senses of a separ- 
ate and individuated self, ‘“shuman knowledge” 
would not be so preoccupied with infantile separ- 
ation and individuation dilemmas. “Analysis reveals 
an arrested stage of human development... behind 
most forms of knowledge and reason. Separation- 
individuation [of infants from their caretakers] 
cannot be completed and true reciprocity emerge 
if the ‘other’ must be dominated and/or repres- 
sed rather than incorporated into the self while 
simultaneously acknowledging difference” (p. 269). 
Human knowledge can come to reflect the 
more adult issues of maximizing reciprocity and 
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appreciating difference only if the first “other” is 
“incorporated into the self’ rather than dominated 
and/or repressed. 

Flax’s point is not that the Great Men in the 
history of philosophy would have better spent 
their time on psychoanalytic couches (had they 
been available) than in writing philosophy. Nor is 
it that philosophy is nothing but masculine ration- 
alization of painful infantile experience. Rather, she 
argues that a feminist exposure of the “normal” 
relations between infantile gendering processes 
and adult masculine thought patterns “reveals fun- 
damental limitations in the ability of [men’s] phil- 
osophy to comprehend women’s and children’s 
experiences”; in particular, it reveals the tendency 
of philosophers to take their own experience as 
paradigmatically human rather than merely as typ- 
ically masculine (p. 247). We can move toward a 
feminist epistemology through exposing the infant- 
ile social dilemmas repressed by adult men, the 
“resolutions” of which reappear in abstract and 
universalizing form as both the collective motive 
for and the subject matter of patriarchal epistemol- 
ogy. The feminine dimensions of experience tend 
to disappear in all thinking within patriarchies. But 
women’s experience cannot, in itself, provide a 
sufficient ground for theory, for ‘‘as the other 
pole of the dualities it must be incorporated and 
transcended.”’ Thus an adequate feminist philoso- 
phy requires ‘‘a revolutionary theory and practice 
... Nothing less than a new stage of human devel- 
opment is required in which reciprocity can emerge 
for the first time as the basis of social relations” (p. 
270). 

In this earlier paper, Flax is arguing that infantile 
dilemmas are more appropriately resolved, less 
problematic, for women than for men. This small 
gap between the genders prefigures a larger gap 
between the defensive gendered selves produced 
in patriarchal modes of child rearing and the recip- 
rocal, degendered selves that could exist were men 
as well as women primary caretakers of infants, and 
women as well as men responsible for public life. 
The forms and processes of knowing as well as what 
is known will be different for reciprocal selves than 
for defensive selves. Truly human knowledge and 
ways of knowing toward which a feminist episte- 
mology points the way, will be less distorted and 
more nearly adequate than the knowledge and ways 
of knowing we now have. And while the concepts of 
reciprocal knowing must be relational and context- 
ual, and thus will no longer enshrine the dualities of 
Enlightenment epistemology, it is indeed a succes- 


sor epistemology toward which feminism moves us 
alt! 

Flax’s argument in a paper written four years 
later contrasts sharply with the foregoing argu- 
ment. Whereas the earlier paper claims that child- 
rearing practices leave distinctive marks on phil- 
osophers as culturally diverse as Plato, Locke, 
Hobbes, Kant, Rousseau, and contemporary 
Anglo-American thinkers, the later one is skeptical 
that there can be a stmgle way that patriarchy has 
permeated thinking. She finds problematic the 
notion of ‘ta feminist standpoint which is more 
true than previous (male) ones.” She says, “Any 
feminist standpoint will necessarily be partial. Each 
person who tries to think from the standpoint of 
women may illuminate some aspects of the social 
totality which have been previously suppressed 
with the dominant view. But none of us can speak 
for ‘woman’ because no such person exists except 
within a specific set of (already gendered) relations 
— to ‘man’ and to many concrete and different 
women.” 

Here it is feminist theory’s affinities with post- 
modern philosophy that Flax finds most distinctive: 


As a type of post modern philosophy, feminist 
theory shares with other such modes of thought 
an uncertainty about the appropriate grounding 
and methods for explaining and/or interpreting 
human experience. Contemporary feminists 
join other post modern philosophers in raising 
important metatheoretical questions concerning 
the possible nature and status of theorizing 
itself... Consensus rules on categorization, ap- 
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This affinity is more fundamental, she argues, than 
feminist attempts at successor science projects: 
‘Despite an understandable attraction to the (ap- 
parently) logical, orderly world of the Enlighten- 
ment, feminist theory more properly belongs in the 
terrain of post modern philosophy.” And yet the 
substance of this later paper argues for a particular 
way of understanding gender that Flax thinks 
should replace the inadequate and confusing ways 
it is conceptualized in both traditional and feminist 
social theory. Gender should be understood as re- 
lational; gender relations are not determined by 
nature but are social relations of domination, and 
feminist theorists “‘need to recover and write the 
histories of women and our activities into the ac- 
counts and self-understanding of the whole” of 
social relations. 


‘From Feminist Empiricism to Feminist Standpoint Epistemologies”’ 


On the one hand, in effect Flax has located the 
feminist successor science tendencies as part of the 
projects of the defensive self which are most evi- 
dent in men. She identifies postmodern skepticism 
about the Enlightenment dualities, which ensure 
the epistemological “policing of thought,” as the 
entering wedge into projects for the reciprocal self. 
Overcoming the (distinctively masculine) /enlight- 
enment dualities will be possible for our whole 
culture only after a “revolution in human develop- 
ment.” On the other hand, does not Flax’s own 
account of the distorted and frozen social relations 
characteristic of masculine-dominant societies sug- 
gest both that there is ‘‘objective basis for distin- 
guishing between true and false beliefs” and that 
she is herself committed to this kind of epistemol- 
ogy? Even though any particular historical under- 
standing available to feminists (‘‘a feminist 
standpoint’’) is partial, may it not also be “‘more 
true than previous (male) ones’’? 


The bifurcated consciousness of ahenated women 
mquirers 


Canadian sociologist of knowledge Dorothy Smith 
has explored in a series of papers what it would 
mean to construct a sociology that begins from the 
‘standpoint of women.” Though her stated con- 
cern is sociology, her arguments are generalizable 
to inquiry in all the social and natural sciences. In 
the most recent of these papers, she directly articu- 
lates the problem of how to fashion a successor 
science that will transcend the damaging subject — 
object, inner—outer, reason—emotion dualities of 
Enlightenment science. “Here, I am concerned 
with the problem of methods of thinking which 
will realize the project of a sociology for women; 
that is, a sociology which does not transform those 
it studies into objects but preserves in its analytic 
procedures the presence of the subject as actor and 
experiencer. Subject then is that knower whose 
grasp of the world may be enlarged by the work of 
the sociologist.” Smith thinks that the forms of 
alienation experienced by women inquirers make it 
possible to carry out what I have been calling suc- 
cessor science and postmodern projects simultan- 
eously and without contradiction. 

Like the other theorists, Smith’s epistemology 1s 
grounded in a successor to the Marxist theory of 
labor. (It is perhaps inaccurate to conjoin Flax with 
the others in this respect, unless we focus on her 
discussion of the process through which the infant 
becomes a social person as the first human labor, 


which as divided, of course, by the gender of the 
“laboring” infant.) Smith eschews questions of the 
developmental origins of gender; of the origins in 
men’s infantile expenences of the defensive ab- 
stracuons of Western social theory, science, and 
epistemology; and thus of the reasons why men 
and women ant to participate in characteristically 
masculine and feminine activity. Phat is, she does 
not discuss the issue of how initially androgynous 
infantile ‘tanimals” Of our species interact with 
their social/physical environments to become the 
gendered humans we see around us. Like Rose, she 
turns to the structure of the workplace for women 
scientists (sociologists) to loeate an enriched notion 
of the material conditions that make possible a 
distinctively feminist science. 

Where Rose focuses on the unity of hand, brain, 
and heart common to women’s characteristic 
activities, Smith looks at three other shared aspects 
of women’s work. In the first place, it relieves 
men of the need to take care of their bodies or of 
the local places where they exist, freeing them to 
immerse themselves in the world of abstract con- 
cepts. Second, the labor of women thereby “‘articu- 
lates,” shapes, men’s concepts into those of 
administrative forms of ruling. The more success- 
fully women perform this concrete work (Hart- 
sock’s “world of sensuousness, of qualities and 
change’’), the more invisible does their work 
become to men. Men who are relieved of the need 
to maintain their own bodies and the local places 
where they exist can now see as real only what 
corresponds to their abstracted mental world. 
Like Hegel’s master, to whom the slave’s labor 
appears merely as an extension of his own being 
and will, men see women’s work not as real activity 
— self-chosen and consciously willed — but only as 
“natural” activity, as instinctual or emotional 
labors of love. Women are thus excluded from 
men’s conceptions of culture and its conceptual 
schemes of “the social,” ‘‘the historical,” ‘‘the 
human.” Finally, women’s actual experience of 
their own labor is incomprchensible and inexpress- 
ible within the distorted abstractions of men’s con- 
ceptual schemes. Women are alienated from their 
own experience, for men’s conceptual schemes are 
also the ruling ones, which then define and categor- 
ize women’s experience for women. (This 1s Hart- 
sock’s point about ideologies structuring social life 
for everyone.) For Smith, education for women, for 
which nineteenth-century feminists struggled, 
completed the “invasion of women’s conscious- 
ness” by ruling-class male experts.” 
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These characteristics of women’s activities are a 
resource that a distinctively feminist science can 
use. A “line of fault” develops for many women 
between our own experience of our activity and the 
categories available to us within which to express 
our experience: the categories of ruling and of 
science. ‘The break is intensified for women in- 
quirers. We are first of all women, who — even if 
single, childless, or with servants — maintain our 
own bodies and our places of local existence, and 
usually also the bodies and domestic places of chil- 
dren and men. But when entering the world of 
science, we are trained to describe and explain 
social experience within conceptual schemes that 
cannot recognize the character of this experience. 
Smith cites the example of time-budget studies, 
which regard housework as part leisure and part 
labor — a conceptualization based on men’s experi- 
ence of wage labor for others vs. self-directed activ- 
ity. But for wives and mothers, housework is 
neither wage labor nor self-directed activity. An 
account of housework from “the standpoint of 
women” — our experience of our lives — rather 
than in the terms of masculine science would be a 
quite different account; the voice of the subject of 
inquiry and the voice of the inquirer would be 
culturally identifiable.) It would be an example 
of science for women rather than about women; it 
would seek to explain/interpret social relations 
rather than behavior (human “matter in motion’’), 
and do so in a way that makes comprehensible to 
women the social relations within which their ex- 
perience occurs. 

Smith fuses here what have been incompatible 
tendencies toward interpretation, explanation, and 
critical theory in the philosophy of social science. 
None of these discourses locates ‘‘authoritative ac- 
counts” in those of the inquirer as an active agent in 
inquiry. Once Smith puts the authority of the in- 
quirer on the same epistemological plane as the 
authority of the subjects of inquiry — the woman 
inquirer interpreting, explaining, critically examin- 
ing women’s condition is simultaneously explain- 
ing her own condition — then issues of absolutism 
vs. relativism can no longer be posed. Both abso- 
lutism and relativism assume separations between 
the inquirer and subject of inquiry that are not 
present when the two share a subjugated social 
location.” 

I think Smith is arguing that this kind of science 
would be “objective,” not because it would use the 
categories available from an ‘Archimedean,’ dis- 
passionate, detached “third version” of the con- 


flicting perspectives people have on_ social 
relations but because it would use the more com- 
plete and less distorting categories available from 
the standpoint of historically locatable subjugated 
experiences.”> However, it is difficult to generalize 
from her explicit assumptions about intepreting/ 
explaining women’s world to a feminist science that 
takes as its project explaining the whole world. She 
often admonishes the reader that the experience of 
the subject of inquiry (the experience of the women 
whose lives the inquirer is explaining) is to be taken 
as the final authority. But many feminist inquirers 
take men’s experience as well as women’s to be 
inadequately interpreted, explained or criticized 
within the existing “‘corpus of knowledge”: think 
of all the recent writing on men’s war mentality; of 
object-relations theory’s critical reinterpretation of 
the masculine experience of gendering; of Smith’s 
own rethinking of men’s experiences as sociolo- 
gists. Yet she does not assign ruling-class men’s 
experience the kind of authority she insists on for 
women’s experience; through all four papers her 
argument shows why we should regard women’s 
subjugated experience as starting and ending points 
for inquiry that are epistemologically preferable to 
men’s experience. (Smith’s argument here is simi- 
lar to Hartsock’s assertion of the epistemological 
preferability of the categories of women’s activities, 
and to Flax’s focus on feminism as the exposure of 
what men repress; all three return to Hegel’s pas- 
sage about the master and the slave to make their 
points.) 

Interpreting Smith in this way leaves a few loose 
ends in her account, but it makes sense of the 
origins of the scientific authority she clearly intends 
to give to women as both subjects of inquiry and 
inquirers. For her, what feminism should distrust 
is not objectivity or epistemology’s policing of 
thought per se but the particular distorted and 
ineffectual form of objectivity and epistemology 
entrenched in Enlightenment science. Like Flax, 
Smith stresses that there will be many different 
feminist versions of ‘“‘reality,”’ for there are many 
different realities in which women live, but they 
should all be regarded as producing more complete, 
less distorting, and less perverse understandings 
than can a science in alliance with ruling-class 
masculine activity. 


New persons and the hidden hand of history 


Finally, it is historical changes that make possible 
feminist theory and consequently a feminist science 
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and epistemology, as I have argued elsewhere." 
Here, too, we can learn from the Marnist analysis. 
Engels believed thar “the great thinkers of the 
Eighteenth Century could, no more than their pre- 
decessors, go beyond the limits imposed upon them 
by their epoch.” He thought that only with the 
emergence in nineteenth-century industrializing 
societies of a “conflict between productive forces 
and modes of production” = a conflict that “exists, 
in fact, objectively, outside us, independently of the 
will and actions even of the men that have brought 
it on” — could the class structure of earlier societies 
be detected in its fullness for the first time. 
“Modern socialism is nothing but the reflex, in 
thought, of this conflict in fact; its ideal reflection 
in the minds, first, of the class directly suffering 
under it, the working class.”?° 

Similarly, only now can we understand the fem- 
inisms of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as 
but “utopian” feminisms.?’ The men and women 
feminists of those cultures could recognize the 
musery of women’s condition and the unnecessary 
character of that misery, but both their diagnoses of 
its causes and their prescriptions for women’s 
emancipation show a failure to grasp the complex 
and not always obvious mechanisms by which mas- 
culine dominance 1s created and maintained. Lib- 
eral feminism, Marxist feminism and perhaps even 
the more doctrinaire strains of the radical and so- 
cialist feminisms of the mid-1970s do not have 
conceptual schemes rich or flexible enough to cap- 
ture masculine domination’s historical and cultural 
adaptability, nor its chameleonlike talents for grow- 
ing within such other cultural hierarchies as 
classism and racism.”* More complex and culture- 
sensitive (though not unproblematic) analyses had 
to await the emergence of historical changes in the 
relations between the genders. These changes have 
created a massive conflict between the culturally 
favored forms of producing persons (gendered, 
raced, classed persons) and the beliefs and actions 
of increasing numbers of women and some men who 
do not want to live out mutilated lives within the 
dangerous and oppressive politics these archaic 
forms of reproduction encourage. 

If we cannot exactly describe this historical 
moment through an analogy to a “‘conflict between 
productive forces and modes of production” (and 
why should we have to’), we can nevertheless see 
clearly many aspects of the specific economic, pol- 
itical, and social shifts that have created this 
moment. There was the development and wide- 
spread distribution of cheap and efficient birth 


control, undertaken for capitalist and imperialist 
mouves of controlling Third World and domestic- 
ally colonized populations. ‘There was the decline in 
the industrial sector combined with growth in the 
service sectors of the economy, which drew women 
into wage labor and deteriorated the centrality of 
industrialized “proletariat” labor. ‘There were the 
emancipatory hopes created by the civil rights 
movement and the radicalism of the 1960s in both 
the United States and Europe. ‘There was the rapid 
increase in divorce and in famihes headed by 
females ~— brought about in part by capitalism’s 
seduction of men out of the family and into a 
“swinging singles” lifestyle, where they would con- 
sume more goods; in part by women’s increased, 
though still severely hmited, ability to survive eco- 
nomically outside of marriage; and no doubt in part 
by an availability of contraceptives that made what 
in olden days was called “‘philandering” less expen- 
sive. There was the increasing recognition of the 
feminization of poverty (probably also an actual 
increase in women’s poverty), which combined 
with the increase in divorce and the drawing of 
women into wage labor to make women’s life pro- 
spects look very different from those of their 
mothers and grandmothers: now women of every 
class could — and should — plan for lives after or 
instead of marriage. There was the escalation in 
international hostilities, revealing the clear overlap 
between masculine psychic needs for domination 
and nationalist domination rhetoric and _ politics. 
No doubt other significant social changes could be 
added to this list of preconditions for the emer- 
gence of feminism and its successor science and 
epistemology. 

Thus, to paraphrase Engels, feminist theory 
is nothing but the reflex in thought of these con- 
flicts in fact, their ideal reflection in the minds first 
of the class most directly suffering under them 
women.”” Feminist science and epistemology pro- 
jects are not the products of observation, will power, 
and intellectual brilliance alone — the faculties that 
Enlightenment science and epistemology hold re- 
sponsible for advances in knowledge. They are ex- 
pressions of ways in which nature and social life can 
be understood by the new kinds of historical persons 
created by these social changes.*” Persons whose 
activities are still characteristically ‘‘womanly,”’ yet 
who also take on what have traditionally been mas- 
culine projects in public life, are one such important 
group of new persons. This “violation” of a trad- 
itional (at least, in our recent history) gendered 
division of labor both provides an epistemically 
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advantaged standpoint for a successor science pro- 
ject and also resists the continuation of the distort- 
ing dualities of modernism. Why should we be loath 
to attribute a certain degree of, if not historical 
inevitability, at least historical possibility to the 
kinds of understandings arrived at in feminist sci- 
ence and epistemology? 

I still think a historical account is an important 
component of the feminist standpoint epistemol- 
ogies: it can identify the shifts in social life that 
make possible new modes of understanding. A 
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standpoint epistemology without this recognition 
of the “role of history in science” (Kuhn’s phrase) 
leaves mysterious the preconditions for its own pro- 
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‘The Cartesian Masculinization of 
Thought and the Seventeenth- 
Century Flight from the Feminine’’ 


Susan Bordo 


Feminist philosopher of culture and especially 
cultural images of the body, Susan Bordo 
(1947- ) combines a number of themes 
common among postmodernists, but is no post- 
modernist herself. She employs psychodynamic 
theory to connect the Cartesian and scientific im- 
pulses of modernity to the repression of external 
nature, inner nature, and women. In the following 
essay, originally published in 1986, she argues 
that Cartesian modernity is inherently bound toa 
“flight from the feminine” motivated by a fear of 
the uncertainty, revulsion, and mortality of the 
mundane bodily existence with which women 
have been identified by the same tradition. She 
thereby gives a feminist cast to the critique of 
modern foundationalism that had earlier been 
led by John Dewey, in his The Quest for Certainty 
(1929), and more recently by Richard Rorty, in his 
Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature (1979). 


[I] fa kind of Cartesian ideal were ever completely 
fulfilled, 1.e., if the whole of nature were only what 
can be explained in terms of mathematical relation- 
ships — then we would look at the world with that 


fearful sense of alienation, with that utter loss of 


reality with which a future schizophrenic child 
looks at his mother. A machine cannot give birth. 
Karl Stern, The Fight From Woman 


Philosophical Reconstruction, Anxiety 
and Flight 


If the transition from Middle Ages to early mod- 
ernity can be looked on as a kind of protracted 


ED 


birth, from which the human being emerges as a 
decisively separate entity, no longer continuous 
with the universe with which it had once shared a 
soul, so the possibility of objectivity, strikingly, is 
conceived by Descartes as a kind of rebirth, on one’s 
own terms, this time. 

We are all familiar with the dominant Cartesian 
themes of starting anew, alone, without influence 
from the past or other people, with the guidance of 
reason alone. The product of our original and actual 
birth, childhood, being ruled by the body, is the 
source of most obscurity and confusion in our think- 
ing. As Descartes says in the Discourse,! “ 
have all been children before being men... it is 
almost impossible that our judgements should be 


since we 


so excellent or solid as they would have been had we 
had complete use of our reason since our birth, and 
had we been guided by its means alone”’ (HR, I, 88). 
The specific origins of obscurity in our thinking are, 
as we have seen, the appetites, the influence of our 
teachers, and the “‘prejudices”’ of childhood. Those 
“prejudices” all have a common form: the inability, 
due to our infantile “immersion” in the body, to 
distinguish properly between subject and object. 
The purification of the relation between knower 


Discourse on Method. “HR” refers to the Haldane and 
Ross edition of Descartes’ work. For this and similar 
references see the author’s References after the endnotes. 
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and known requires the repudiation of childhood, a 
theme which was not uncommon at the time. The 
ideology of childhood as a time of “innocence,” and 
the child as an epistemological tabula rasa," had vet 
to become popular (Aries, 100-33). Rather, child- 
hood was commonly assocrated, as Descartes asso- 
ciated it, with sensuality, animality, and the 
miystifications of the body.' 

For Descartes, happily, the state of childhood 
can be revoked, through a deliberate and method- 
ical reversal of all the prejudices acquired within it, 
and a beginning anew with reason as one’s only 
parent. This is precisely what the Meditations at- 
tempts to do. The mind is emptied of all that it has 
been taught. The body of infancy, preoccupied 
with appetite and sense-experience, 1s transcended. 
The clear and distinct ideas are released from their 
obscuring material prison. The end-result is a 
philosophical reconstruction which secures all the 
boundaries which, in childhood (and at the start of 
the Meditations) are so fragile: between the “inner” 
and the ‘‘outer,”” between the subjective and the 
objective, between self and world. 

It is crucial to recall here that what for Descartes 
is conceived as epistemological threat — “‘subjectiv- 
ity,” or the blurring of boundaries between self and 
world — was not conceived as such by the medievals. 
Rather, the medieval sense of relatedness to the 
world, as we know from its art, literature, and phil- 
osophy, had not depended on ‘“‘objectivity”’ but on 
continuity between the human and physical realms, 
on the interpenetrations, through meanings, of self 
and world. But /ocatedness in space and time, by 
Descartes’s era, had inexorably come to the fore- 
front of human experience, and the continuities and 
interpenetrations which had once been a source of 
intellectual and spiritual satisfaction now presented 
themselves as ‘distortions’ caused by personal at- 
tachment and “perspective.’’ Objectivity, not 
meaning, became the issue, and ‘‘so long as the 
human being is embedded in nature and united 
with it, objectivity is impossible” (Stern, 76). By 
the time of Kant, this ‘“‘condition”’ for knowledge — 
the separation of knower and known — is philosoph- 
ically apprehended. Human intelligence, Kant dis- 
covers, is founded on the distinction between subject 
and object. The condition of having an objective 
world, on the Kantian view, is to grasp phenomena 
as unified and connected by the embrace of a dis- 
crete consciousness, capable of representing to itself 
its own distinctness from the world it grasps. But 
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what Kant here ‘‘discovers”’ (and what came to be 
regarded as a given m modern science and philoso- 
phy) was a while in the making. For Descartes, the 
separauion of subject and object 1s a project, not a 
“foundation” to be discovered. 

The Cartesian reconstruction has two inter- 
related dimensions. On the one hand, a new model 
of knowledge is conceived, in which the purity of 
the intellect is guaranteed through its ability to 
transcend the body. On the other hand, the onto- 
logical blueprint of the order of things ts refash- 
ioned. The spiritual and the corporeal are now two 
distinet substances which share no qualities (other 
than being created), permit of interaction but no 
merging, and are each defined precisely in oppos- 
ition to the other. Res cogitans is “a thinking and 
unextended thing”; res extensa is “an extended and 
unthinking thing” (1, 190). This mutual exclusion 
of res cogitans and res extensa made possible the 
conceptualization of complete mtellectual inde- 
pendence from the body, res extensa of the human 
being and chief impediment to human objectivity. 
The dictotomy between the spiritual and the cor- 
poreal also established the utter diremption of the 
natural world from the realm of the human.” It now 
became inappropriate to speak, as the medievals had 
done, in anthropocentric terms about nature, which 
for Descartes is pure res extensa, “totally devoid of 
mind and thought.”’ More important, it means that 
the values and significances of things in relation to 
the human realm must be understood as purely a 
reflection of how me feel about them, having nothing 
to do with their ‘‘objective”’ qualities. 

“Thus,” says Whitehead, in sardonic criticism of 
the “‘characteristic scientific philosophy” of the 
seventeenth century, ‘‘the poets are entirely mista- 
ken. They should address their lvrics to themselves, 
and should turn them into odes of self-congratula- 
tion... Nature is a dull affair, soundless, scentless, 
colourless; merely the hurrying of material, end- 
lessly, meaninglesslv” (1925, p. 54). For the model 
of knowledge which results, neither bodily response 
(the sensual or the emotional) nor associational 
thinking, exploring the various personal or spiritual 
meanings the object has for us, can tell us anything 
about the object “‘itself.”’ /t can only be grasped, as 
Gillispie puts it, “by measurement rather than sym- 
pathy” (p. +2). Thus, the specter of infantile sub- 
jectivism is overcome by the possibility of a cool, 
impersonal, distanced cognitive relation to the 
world. At the same time, the nightmare landscape 
of the infinite universe has become the well-lighted 
laboratory of modern science and philosophy. 
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The conversion of nightmare into positive vision 
is characteristic of Descartes. Within the narrative 
framework of the Meditations, “dreamers, demons, 
and madmen” are exorcised, the crazily fragmented 
“enchanted glass” of the mind (as Bacon called it) is 
transformed into the ‘mirror of nature,” the true 
reflector of things. But such transformations, as 
Descartes’s determinedly upbeat interpretation of 
his own famous nightmare suggests, may be 
grounded in defense — in the suppression of anxiety, 
uncertainty, and dread. Certainly, anxiety infuses 
the Meditations, as | have argued through my read- 
ing of the text. I have tried, too, to show that 
Cartesian anxiety was a cultural anxiety, arising 
from discoveries, inventions, and events which 
were major and disorienting. 

That disorientation, I have suggested, is given 
psychocultural coherence via a ‘‘story” of partur- 
ition from the organic universe of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance, out of which emerged the modern 
categories of “‘self,” ‘“‘locatedness,” and ‘‘inner- 
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ness.”’ This parturition was initially experienced 
as Joss, that is, as estrangement, and the opening 
up of a chasm between self and nature. Epistemo- 
logically, that estrangement expresses itself in a 
renewal of scepticism, and in an unprecedented 
anxiety over the possibility of reaching the world 
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as it 
over the enclosedness of the individual self, the isol- 
ating uniqueness of each individual allotment in 
time and space, and the arbitrary, incomprehen- 
sible nature of that allotment by an alien, indiffer- 
ent universe. We may speak here, meaningfully, of 


is. Spiritually, it expresses itself in anxiety 


a cultural ‘‘separation anxiety.” 

The particular genius of Descartes was to have 
philosophically transformed what was first experi- 
enced as estrangement and loss — the sundering of 
the organic ties between the person and world — 
into a requirement for the growth of human know- 
ledge and progress. And at this point, we are in a 
better position to flesh out the mechanism of defense 
involved here. Cartesian objectivism and mechan- 
ism, I will propose, should be understood as a 
reaction-formation — a denial of the “‘separation anx- 
iety’’ described above, facilitated by an aggressive 
intellectual flight from the female cosmos and 
“feminine” orientation towards the world. That 
orientation (described so far in this study in the 
gender-neutral terminology of “participating con- 
sciousness”) had still played a formidable role in 
medieval and Renaissance thought and culture. In 
the seventeenth century, it was decisively purged 
from the dominant intellectual culture, through the 


Cartesian “rebirthing” and restructuring of know- 
ledge and world as masculine. 

I will begin by exploring the mechanist flight 
from the female cosmos (which Carolyn Merchant 
has called ‘“The Death of Nature’). Then, I will 
focus on the specifically epistemological expression 
of the seventeenth-century flight from the femi- 
nine: “the Cartesian masculinization of thought.”’ 
Both the mechanist reconstruction of the world and 
the objectivist reconstruction of knowledge will 
then be examined as embodying a common psycho- 
logical structure: a fantasy of “‘re-birthing”’ self and 
world, brought into play by the disintegration of 
the organic, female cosmos of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance. This philosophical fantasy will be 
situated within the general context of seven- 
teenth-century attitudes toward female generativ- 
ity, as chronicled by a number of feminist authors. 
Finally, the relevance of these ideas to current 
discussions about gender and rationality, and to 
current reassessments of Cartesianism, will be con- 
sidered in a concluding section of this chapter. 


The Death of Nature and the 
Masculinization of Thought 


Discussion of “masculinity” and “‘femininity”’ is a 
new motif in this study. Yet gender has played an 
implicit role all along. For the medieval cosmos 
whose destruction gave birth to the modern sens- 
ibility was a mother-cosmos, and the soul which 
Descartes drained from the natural world was a 
female soul. Carolyn Merchant, whose ground- 
breaking interdisciplinary study, The Death of 
Nature, chronicles the changing imagery of nature 
in this period, describes the ‘‘organic cosmology” 
which mechanism overthrew: 


Minerals and metals ripened in the uterus of the 
Earth Mother, mines were compared to her 
vagina, and metallurgy was the human 
hastening of the living metal in the artificial 
womb of the furnace... Miners offered propiti- 
ation to the deities of the soil, performed cere- 
monial sacrifices ...sexual abstinence, fasting, 
before violating the sacredness of the living 
earth by sinking a mine. (p. 4) 


The notion of the natural world as mothered has 
sources, for the Western tradition, in both Plato 
and Aristotle. In Plato’s 7imeaus, the formless “‘re- 
ceptacle” or ‘‘nurse”’ provides the substratum of all 


determinate materiality, (It 1s also referred to as 


“space” = chora ~ in the dialogue.) The “recep- 
tacle” is hkened to a mother because of its receptv- 
ity to impression; the father is the “source or 
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spring’ ~ the eternal forms which “enter” and 
“sur and inform her.” ‘Vhe child is the determinate 
nature which is formed through their union: the 
body of nature (51). 

In this account, the earth is not a mother, but 1s 
itself a child of the union of “nurse” and forms. The 
notion that the earth ifse/f/ mothers things, for 
example, metals and minerals, required the inspir- 
ation of the Aristotelian theory of animal reproduc- 
uion. In that theory, the female provides not only 
matter as ‘‘substratum,” but matter as sensible 
“stuff: the catamema, or menstrual material, 
which is ‘worked upon” and shaped by the “‘effect- 
ive and active’’ element, the semen of the male 
(729a—b). In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
this account of animal generation was “projected” 
onto the cosmos. A ‘stock description” of biological 
generation in nature was the marriage of heaven and 
earth, and the impregnation of the (female) earth by 
the dew and rain created by the movements of the 
(masculine) celestial heavens (Merchant, 16). 

The female element here is natura naturata,'" of 
course — passive rather than creative nature. But 
passivity here connotes receptivity rather than in- 
ertness; only a living, breathing earth can be 1m- 
pregnated. And indeed, for Plato most explicitly, 
the world fas a soul — a female soul — which perme- 
ates the corporeal body of the universe. In the 
seventeenth century, as Merchant argues, that 
female world-soul died — or more precisely, was 
murdered ~ by the mechanist re-visioning of nature. 

This re-visioning of the universe as a machine — 
most often, a clockwork — was not the work of 
philosophers alone. Astronomy and anatomy had 
already changed the dominant picture of the move- 
ments of the heavens and the processes of the body 
by the time the Meditations were written. But it was 
philosophy, and Descartes in particular, that pro- 
vided the cosmology that integrated these discov- 
eries into a consistent and unified view of nature. 
By Descartes’s brilliant stroke, nature became de- 
fined by its lack of affiliation with divinity, with 
spirit. All that which is God-like or spiritual — 
freedom, will, and sentience — belong entirely and 
exclusively to res cogitans. All else — the earth, the 


Medieval philosophers distinguished nature as active, 
nature naturivg (matura naturans), from nature as acted 
upon, nature natured (natura naturata). 
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heavens, animals, the human body is merely 
mechanically interacting matter. 

The seventeenth century saw the death, too, of 
another sort of “feminine principle” = that cluster of 
epistemological values, often associated with femu- 
nine consciousness,’ and which apparently played a 
large and respected role in hermetic philosophy and, 
it might be argued, in the prescientific orientation 
toward the world in general. If the key terms in the 
Cartesian hierarchy of epistemological values are 
clarity and distinctness ~ qualities which mark each 
object off from the other and trom the knower — the 
key term in this alternative scheme of values might 
be designated (following Gillispie’s contrast here) as 
sympathy. “Sympathetic” understanding of the 
object is that which understands it through 
“union” with it (Stern, 42-3), or, as James Hillman 
describes it, though “merging with” or “‘marrying”’ 
it. To merge with or marry that which is to be known 
means, for Hillman, “‘letting interior movement re- 
place clarity, interior closeness replace objectivity” 
(The Myth of Analysis, 293). It means granting per- 
sonal or intuitive response a positive epistemological 
value, even (perhaps especially) when such response 
is contradictory or fragmented. ‘“‘Sympathetic”’ 
thinking, Marcuse suggests, is the only mode 
which truly respects the object, that is, which allows 
the variety of its meanings to unfold without coer- 
cion or too-focused interrogation (p. 74). 


Barfield’s and Berman’s discussions of medieval 
“participating consciousness,” Bergson’s notion of 
“intellectual sympathy,” Jasper’s “‘causality from 
within,” all contain elements of what I have here 
called ‘“‘sympathetic thinking.” The deepest under- 
standing of that which is to be known comes, each 
argues, not from analysis of parts but from “placing 
oneself within” the full being of an object, as Berg- 
son puts it (at which point it ceases to be an “object” 
in the usual sense), and allowing :f to speak. 

An emphasis on the knower’s passivity 1s shared 
by this ideal of knowledge and the Cartesian ideal. 
But whereas passivity for Descartes (and for Bacon) 
meant yielding to the authority of the object’s 
‘““own” nature, for sympathetic thinking, the ob- 
jective and subjective merge, participate in the cre- 
ation of meaning. The most inspired and articulate 
contemporary advocates of what I am here calling 
“sympathetic thinking” are Carol Gilligan (1982) 
and Evelyn Fox Keller (1985), each of whom speaks 
forcefully to the need for integration of such think- 
ing into our dominant conceptions of rationality. 
This does not mean a rejection, but a re-visioning of 
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“objectivity.” Keller’s conception of “dynamic ob- 
jectivity” 1s especially relevant here: 


Dynamic objectivity is...a pursuit of know- 
ledge that makes use of subjective experience 
... inthe interests of a more effective objectivity. 
Premised on continuity, it recognizes difference 
between self and other as an opportunity for a 
deeper and more articulated kinship. The 
struggle to disentangle self from other is itself a 
source of insight — potentially into the nature of 
both self and other. It is a principle means for 
divining what Poincaré calls “hidden harmonies 
and relations.” To this end, the scientist 
employs a form of attention to the natural 
world that is like one’s ideal attention to the 
human world: it is a form of love. (p. 117) 


In contrast to the conception of ‘“‘dynamic ob- 
jectivity,” Descartes’ program for the purification 
of the understanding, as we have seen, has as its 
ideal the rendering impossible of any such continuity 
between subject and object. The scientific mind 
must be cleansed of all its “sympathies” toward 
the objects it tries to understand. It must cultivate 
absolute detachment. Recognizing the centrality of 
such ideals to modern science has led writers like 
Sandra Harding to characterize modern science in 
terms of a ‘“‘super-masculinization of rational 
thought.””* Similarly, Karl Stern has said that 
‘‘'what] we encounter in Cartesian rationalism is 
the pure masculinization of thought”’ (p. 104). The 
notion that modern science crystallizes masculinist 
modes of thinking is a theme, too, in the work of 
James Hillman; ‘“The specific consciousness we call 
scientific, Western and modern,” says Hillman, ‘“‘is 
the long sharpened tool of the masculine mind that 
has discarded parts of its own substance, calling it 
‘Eve,’ ‘female,’ and ‘inferior’ ” (The Myth of Analy- 
sis, 250). Evelyn Fox Keller’s Reflections On Gender 
and Science systematically explores various per- 
spectives (including developmental perspectives) 
on the connection between masculinity and modern 
scierice. 

It must be stressed that descriptions of modern 
science as a “masculinization of thought” refer to 
what these authors view as characteristic cognitive 
and theoretical biases of male-dominated science, 
not the fact of that male dominance itself, or scien- 
ce’s attitudes toward women. Science has, of 
course, a long history of discrimination against 
women, insisting that women cannot measure up 
to the rigor, persistence, or clarity that science 


requires. It also has its share of explicitly misogyn- 
ist doctrine, as do its ancient forefathers, Aristotle 
and Galen. But the most interesting contemporary 
discussions of the “‘masculinist”’ nature of modern 
science describe a different, though related, aspect 
of its “‘masculinism”: a characteristic cognitive 
style, an epistemological stance which is required 
of men and women working 1n the sciences today. 
In the words of Evelyn Fox Keller: 


The scientific mind is set apart from what is to 
be known, 1.e., from nature, and its autonomy is 
guaranteed ...by setting apart its modes of 
knowing from those in which the dichotomy is 
threatened. In this process, the characterization 
of both the scientific mind and its modes of 
access to knowledge as masculine is indeed sig- 
nificant. Masculine here connotes, as it so often 
does, autonomy, separation, and distance...a 
radical rejection of any commingling of subject 
and object. (p. 79) 


It is in this sense that the dominant scientific and 
philosophic culture of the seventeenth century 
indeed inaugurated ‘“‘a truly masculine birth of 
> as Francis Bacon had proclaimed it (Far- 
rington). Similarly and strikingly, Henry Olden- 
berg, secretary of the Royal Society, asserted in 
1664 that the business of that society was to raise 
‘“‘a masculine philosophy” (Easlea, 152). In her 
penetrating and imaginative study of sexual meta- 
phors in the history of epistemology, Keller pays 
very serious attention to such historical associations 
of gender and “‘cognitive style,” which we might 
have thought to belong to a peculiarly contempor- 
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ary mentality, but which in fact crop up frequently 
in Royal Society debates. As Keller reads them, the 
controversies between Bacon and _ Paracelsus 
become an explicit contest between masculine and 
feminine principles: head versus heart, domination 
over versus merging with the object, purified 
versus erotic orientation toward knowledge, and 
so forth (43-65). Bacon’s own deepest attitudes, 
Keller suggests, were more complicated and am- 
bivalent than his oft-reproduced and notorious 
images of male seduction, penetration, and rape of 
nature may indicate. But what emerges with clarity, 
despite any subtleties in the attitudes of individual 
thinkers, is that the notion of science as ‘‘mascu- 
line” is hardly a twentieth-century invention or 
feminist fantasy. The founders of modern science 
consciously and explicitly proclaimed the ‘‘mascu- 
linity” of science as inaugurating a new era. And 


they associated that masculinity with a cleaner, 
purer, more objective and more disciplined epi- 
stemological relation to the world. 

The emergence of such associations, in an era 
which lacked our heightened modern conscious- 
ness of gender as an issue, is remarkable. “Vhey 
suggest that the contemporary notion that thought 
became “‘super-masculinized” at a certain point in 
time 1s not merely, as some might argue, a new, 
fashionable way of labelling and condemning the 
seventeenth-century objectivist turn = a turn, many 
would say, which has already been adequately de- 
scribed, criticized, and laid to rest by Whitehead, 
Heidegger, and, more recently, Richard Rorty. 
Bacon's metaphor, rather, urges us in the direction 
of confronting a profound “‘flight from the femi- 
nine” at the heart of both Cartesian rationalism and 
Baconian empiricism. To appreciate the dimen- 
sions of that ‘flight,’ however, necessitates a 
return to the insights of developmental psychology. 


The Cartesian “Rebirth” and the 
“Father of Oneself” Fantasy 


Descartes envisages for himself a kind of rebirth. 
Intellectual salvation comes only to the twice-born. 
Frankfurt, Demons, Dreamers, and Madmen 


Psychoanalytic theory urges us to examine that 
which we actively repudiate for the shadow of a 
loss we mourn. Freud, in Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle, tells the story of an eighteen-month-old 
boy — an obedient, orderly little boy, as Freud 
describes him — who, although ‘‘greatly attached 
to his mother,”’ never cried when she left him for a 
few hours. 


This good little boy, however, had an occasional 
disturbing habit of taking any small objects he 
could get hold of and throwing them away from 
him into a corner, under the bed, and so on, so 
that hunting for his toys and picking them up 
was often quite a business. As he did this he 
gave vent to a loud, long-drawn-out ‘o-0-0-0’, 
accompanied by an expression of interest and 
satisfaction. His mother and the writer of the 
present account were agreed in thinking that 
this was not a mere interjection but represented 
the German word ‘fort (‘gone’). I eventually 
realized that it was a game and that the only 
use he made of any of his toys was to play ‘gone’ 
with them... [T]he complete game [was] disap- 
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pearance and return... Vhe imterpretavion . 
became obvious. It was related to the child’s 
great Cultural achievement ~ the instinctual re- 
nunciation (that is, the renunciation of instinct- 
ual satisfaction) which he had made in allowing 
his mother to go away without protesting. He 
compensated himself for this, as it were, by 
himself staging the disappearance and return 
of the objects within his reach... Throwing 
away the object so that it was ‘gone’ might 
sausfy an impulse of the child’s, which was 
suppressed in his actual life, to revenge himself 
on his mother for going away from him. In that 
case it would have a defiant meaning: ‘All right, 
then, go away! I don’t need you. I’m sending 
you away myself. (33-5) 


The “fort-da’"* game and Freud’s interpretation 
of it places the Cartesian facility for transforming 
anxiety into confidence, loss into mastery, in a 
striking new perspective. Within the context of 
the cultural separation anxiety described in this 
study, Descartes’s masculine “‘rebirthing”’ of the 
world and self as decisively separate appears, not 
merely as the articulation of a positive new epi- 
stemological ideal, but as a reaction-formation to 
the loss of “‘being-one-with-the-world” brought 
about by the disintegration of the organic, centered, 
female cosmos of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance. The Cartesian reconstruction of the world 
is a ‘“‘fort-da’’ game — a defiant gesture of independ- 
ence from the female cosmos, a gesture which Is at 
the same time compensation for a profound loss. 

Let us explore the interpretation proposed above 
in more detail, turning again to developmental 
theory for insight. The project of growing up is to 
one degree or another (depending on culture and 
child-raising practice) a project of separation, of 
learning to deal with the fact that mother and 
child are no longer one and that gratification is 
not always available. Social and personal strategies 
for the child’s accomplishing this are varied; every 
culture no doubt has its own modes of facilitating 
the separation of mother and child, to the degree 
that such separation is required by the culture. 
Psychoanalytic theory has focused on internal 
mechanisms, describing the different responses — 
longing, mourning, denial — that the child may have 
to separation. The mechanism of denial is of par- 
ticular interest for my purposes. Although the 
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dream of total union can persist throughout life, 
another, contradictory project may be conceived, 
psychoanalytic thinkers have suggested, centered 
around the denial of any longing for the lost mater- 
nal union. Instead, the child seeks mastery over the 
frustrations of separation and lack of gratification 
through an assertion of self against the mother and 
all that she represents and a rejection of all depend- 
ency on her. In this way, the pain of separateness 1s 
assuaged, paradoxically, by an even more definitive 
separation ~ but one that is chosen this time and 
aggressively pursued. It is therefore experienced as 
autonomy rather than helplessness 1n the fact of the 
discontinuity between self and mother. 

One mode of such self-assertion is through the 
fantasy of becoming the parent of oneself, of “‘re- 
birthing” the self, playing the role of active parental 
figure rather than passive, helpless child. Such a 
notion of ‘“rebirthing” or “‘reparenting” the self 
figures in both Freudian and_ object-relations 
frameworks. Building on Winnicott’s’ concept of 
the “transitional object” (a blanket, toy, or stuffed 
animal which eases the child’s accommodation to 
and ultimate mastery over the process of separation 
from the mother), Ross argues that such objects 
function, symbolically, as the child himself. In cud- 
dling and scolding the object, the child is actually 
playing at self-parenting, at being his own baby. 
Such self-parenting allows the child to feel less 
precariously at the mercy of the mother, more in 
control of his or her own destiny (1977). 

Working from a more Freudian framework, 
Norman O. Brown reinterprets the Oedipal desire 
to “sexually” possess the mother as a fantasy of 
‘““beoming the father of oneself’ (rather than the 
helpless child of the mother) (p. 127). Sexual activ- 
ity here (or rather, the fantasy of it) becomes a 
means of denying the actual passivity of having 
been born from that original state of union into ‘‘a 
body of limited powers, and at a time and place 
[one] never chose” (de Beauvoir, 146), at the mercy 
of the now-alien will of the mother. The mother is 
stull ‘‘other,”” but she is an other whose power has 
been harnessed by the will of the child. The pain of 
separateness is thus compensated for by the pecu- 
liar advantages of separateness: the possibility of 
mastery and control over that person on whom 
one 1s dependent. Melanie Klein (writing in 1928, 
much earlier than Brown) emphasizes the aggres- 
sive, destructive, envious impulses which may be 
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directed against parts of the mother’s body — par- 
ticularly against the breasts and _ reproductive 
organs — in the child’s effort to achieve such control 
(pp? 98=111). 

Certainly, the famous Baconian imagery of 
sexual assault and aggressive overpowering of a 
willful and unruly female nature (she must “be 
taken by the forelock” and ‘neither ought a man 
to make scruple of entering and penetrating these 
’ etc.) makes new psychocul- 
tural sense in the context of these ideas. More 
subtly, the Cartesian project of starting anew 
through the revocation of one’s actual childhood 
(during which one was “immersed” in body and 


holes and corners,’ 


nature) and the (re)creation of a world in which 
absolute separateness (both epistemological and 
ontological) from body and nature are keys to con- 
trol rather than sources of anxiety can now be seen 
as a “father of oneself” fantasy on a highly sym- 
bolic, but profound, plane.° The sundering of the 
organic ties between person and nature — originally 
experienced, as we have seen, as epistemological 
estrangement, as the opening up of a chasm be- 
tween self and world — is reenacted, this time with 
the human being as the engineer and architect of 
the separation. Through the Cartesian “rebirth,” a 
new ‘“‘masculine” theory of knowledge is delivered, 
in which detachment from nature acquires a posi- 
tive epistemological value. And a new world is re- 
constructed, one in which all generativity and 
creativity fall to God, the spiritual father, rather 
than to the female “flesh” of the world. With the 
same masterful stroke — the mutual opposition of 
the spiritual and the corporeal — the formerly 
female earth becomes inert matter and the object- 
ivity of science is insured. 

“She” becomes “it” — and “it”? can be under- 
stood and controlled. Not through ‘‘sympathy,” of 
course, but by virtue of the very olject-ivity of the 
“it.” At the same time, the ‘“‘wound”’ of separate- 
ness is healed through the dema/ that there ever 
‘“‘was” any union: For the mechanists, unlike Don- 
ne,“ the female world-soul did not die; rather the 
world 1s dead. There is nothing to mourn, nothing 
to lament. Indeed, the “new” epistemological anx- 
iety is evoked, not over loss, but by the “memory” 
or suggestion of «mon; ‘‘sympathetic,” associ- 
ational, or bodily response obscures objectivity, 
feeling for nature muddies the clear lake of the 
‘English poet, John Donne (1572-1631), whose “Anat- 
omy of the world” connects his wife’s death to the world’s 
demise. 
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mind. The “otherness” of nature 1s now what 
allows it to be known. 


The Seventeenth-century Flight from 
the Feminine 


The philosophical “murder” of the living female 
earth, explored in the preceding section as a reac- 
tion-formation to the dissolution of the medieval 
self-world unity, must be placed in the context of 
other issues in the gender politics of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. ‘Thanks to the historical 
research of such writers as Carolyn Merchant, 
Brian Easlea, Barbara Ehrenreich, Dierdre English, 
and Adrienne Rich, we have been enabled to recog- 
nize the vears between 1550 and 1650 as a particu- 
larly gynophobic century. What has been especially 
brought to light is what now appears as a virtual 
obsession with the untamed natural power of 
female generativity, and a dedication to bringing it 
under forceful cultural control. 

Nightmare fantasies of female power over repro- 
duction and birth run throughout the era. Kramer 
and Sprenger’s Malleus Maleficarum, the official 
witch-hunter’s handbook, accuses “twitches” of 
every imaginable natural and supernatural crime 
involving conception and birth."" The failure of 
crops and miscarriages were attributed to witches, 
and they are accused both of “‘inclining men to 
passion” and of causing impotence, of obstructing 
fertility in both men and women, of removing the 
penises of men, or procuring abortion, and of 
offering newborns to the devil (Lederer, 209). 

Such fantasies were not limited to a fanatic fringe. 
Among the scientific set, we find the image of the 
witch, the willful, wanton virago, projected onto 
generative nature, whose scientific exploration, as 
Merchant points out, is metaphorically likened to a 
witch trial (169-170). The ‘‘secrets” of nature are 
imagined as deliberately and slyly “concealed” from 
the scientist (Easlea, 214). Matter, which in the 
Timeaus™ is passively receptive to the ordering 
and shaping masculine forms, now becomes, for 
Bacon, a “common harlot” with ‘‘an appetite and 
inclination to dissolve the world and fall back into 


““ The Dominican Friars Heinrich Kramer (1430- 
1505) and Jakob Sprenger (1436-1495) composed -Ma/leus 
Matleficarum (The Witch Hammer), which became the 
Inquisition’s guide for investigating (and torturing) 
witches. 

“One of Plato’s dialogues. 
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the old chaos” and who must therefore be “re- 
strained and kept in order” (Merchant, 171). ‘Vhe 
womb of nature, too (and this is striking, in connec- 
tion with Melanie Klein), is no longer the beneficent 
mother but rather the Hoarder of precious metals and 
minerals, which must be “searched” and ‘spied 
out’ (Merchant, 169-70). 

There were the witchhunts themselves, which, 
aided more politely by the gradual male takeover of 
birthing, and healing in general, virtually purged 
the healing arts of female midwives.’ The resulting 
changes in obstetrics, which rendered women pas- 
sive and dependent in the process of birth, came to 
idenufy birth, as Bacon identified nature itself, 
with the potentiality of disorder and the need for 
forceful male control.* So, too, in the seventeenth 
century, female sexuality was seen as voracious and 
insatiable, and a principal motivation behind witch- 
craft, which offered the capacious “mouth of the 
womb” the opportunity to copulate with the devil.’ 

The ideology of the voracious, insatiable female 
may not be unique to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But it is not historically ubiquitous. By 
the second half of the nineteenth century, medical 
science had declared women to be naturally passive 
and “‘not much troubled by sexual feeling of any 
kind” (Vicinus, 82). Peter Gay suggests that this 
medical fantasy was a reaction-formation to that 
era’s “pervasive sense of manhood in danger” 
(p. 93), brought about by its own particular social 
disruptions in gender relations and the family. I 
would suggest, along similar lines, that key changes 
in the seventeenth-century scientific theory of re- 
production functioned in much the same way, al- 
though in reaction to different threats and 
disruptions. 

Generativity, not sexuality, is the focus of the 
seventeenth century’s fantasies of female passivity. 
Mechanist reproductive theory (‘‘happily,” as 
Brian Easlea sarcastically puts it) made it “no 
longer necessary to refer to any women at all” in 
its “scientific” descriptions of conception and ges- 
tation (Easlea, 49). Denied even her limited, trad- 
itional Aristotelian role of supplying the (living) 
menstrual material (which, shaped by the individu- 
ating male ‘“‘form” results in the fetus), the woman 
becomes instead the mere container for the tempor- 
ary housing and incubation of alreadyv-formed 
human beings, originally placed in Adam’s semen 
by God, and parcelled out, over the ages, to all his 
male descendants.'° The specifics of mechanistic 
reproductive theory are a microcosmic recapitula- 
tion of the mechanistic vision itself, where God the 
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father is the sole creative, formative principle in the 
cosmos. We know, from what now must be seen as 
almost paradigmatic examples of the power of 
belief over perception, that tiny horses and men 
were actually “‘seen”’ by mechanist scientists exam- 
ining sperm under their microscopes. 

All this is only to scratch the surface ofa literature 
that has become quite extensive over the last decade. 
Even this brief survey, however, yields striking 
parallels. The mechanization of nature, we see, 
theoretically “quieted” the ‘“‘common harlot” of 
matter (and sanctioned nature’s exploitation) as ef- 
fectively as Baconian experimental philosophy did 
so practically. Mechanistic reproductive theory 
successfully eliminated any active, generative role 
for the female in the processes of conception and 
gestation. And actual control over reproduction 
and birth was wrested away from women by the 
witch-hunters and the male medical establishment. 
Something, it seems, had come to be felt as all too 
powerful and in need of taming. 

What can account for this upsurge of fear of 
female generativity? No doubt many factors — eco- 
nomic, political, and institutional — are crucial. But 
I would suggest that the themes of “parturition” 
and “‘separation anxiety” discussed in this study 
can provide an illuminative psychocultural frame- 
work within which to situate seventeenth-century 
gynophobia. 

The culture in question, in the wake of the 
dissolution of the medieval intellectual and im- 
aginative system, had lost a world in which the 
human being could feel nourished by the sense of 
oneness, of continuity between all things. The new, 
infinite universe was an indifferent home, an “‘alien 
will,” and the sense of separateness from her was 
acute. Not only was she “other,” but she seemed a 
perverse and uncontrollable other. During the 
years 1550-1650, a century that had brought the 
worst food crisis in history, violent wars, plague, 
and devastating poverty, the Baconian imagery of 
nature as an unruly and malevolent virago was no 
paranoid fantasy. More important, the cruelty of 
the world could no longer be made palatable by the 
old medieval sense of organic justice — that is, 
justice on the level of the workings of a whole 
with which one’s identity merged and which, 
while perhaps not fully comprehensible, was none- 
theless to be trusted. Now there is no organic unity, 
but only “I and “She” — an unpredictable and 
seemingly arbitrary “She,” 
be understood in any of the old “sympathetic” 
ways. 


whose actions cannot 


“She” is Other. And ‘‘otherness”’ itself becomes 
dreadful — particularly the otherness of the female, 
whose powers have always been mysterious to men, 
and evocative of the mystery of existence itself. 
Like the infinite universe, which threatens to swal- 
low the individual “‘like a speck,” the female, with 
her strange rhythms, long acknowledged to have 
their chief affinities with the rhythms of the natural 
(now alien) world, becomes a reminder of how 
much lies outside the grasp of man. 

“The quintessential incarnation” of that which 
appears to man as “‘mysterious, powerful and not 
himself,” as Dorothy Dinnerstein says, is ‘‘the 
woman’s fertile body” (p. 125). Certainly, the 
mother’s body holds these meanings for the infant, 
according to Klein. If Dorothy Dinnerstein is right, 
women (particularly the woman-as-mother, the 
original ‘‘representative”’ of the natural world, and 
virtually indistinguishable from it for the human 
infant) are always likely targets for all later adult 
rage against nature.!! Supporting Dinnerstein’s 
highly theoretical account are the anthropologist 
Peggy Reeves Sanday’s cross-cultural findings 
that in periods of cultural disruption and environ- 
mental stress, male social dominance — particularly 
over female fertility — tends to be at its most ex- 
treme (172-84). In the seventeenth century, with 
the universe appearing to man more decisively 
‘““not-himself” than ever before, more capricious 
and more devastating in her capacity for disorder, 
both the mystery of the universe and the mystery of 
the female require a more definitive “solution” 
than had been demanded by the organic world 
view.” 

The project that fell to both empirical science 
and “‘rationalism”’ was to tame the female universe. 
Empirical science did this through aggressive 
assault and violation of her ‘‘secrets.”” Rationalism, 
as we have seen, tamed the female universe 
through the philosophical neutralization of her 
vitality. The barrenness of matter correlatively 
insured the revitalization of human hope of con- 
quering nature (through knowledge, in this case, 
rather than through force). The mystery of the 
female, however, could not be bent to man’s control 
simply through philosophical means. More direct 
and concrete means of ‘‘neutralization” were re- 
quired for that project. It is within this context 
that witch-hunting and the male medical takeover 
of the processes of reproduction and birth, what- 
ever their social and political causes, can be seen 
to have a profound psychocultural dimension as 
well. 


The Contemporary Revaluation of the 
Feminine 


My next focus will be on the recent scholarly emer- 
gence and revaluation of epistemological and eth- 
ical perspectives “in a different voice.” ‘That voice, 
which classical as well as contemporary writers 
identify as feminine (as, ¢.g. in the work of Carol 
Gilligan, Sarah Ruddick, and Nancy Chodorow), 
claims a natural foundation for knowledge, not in 
detachment and distance, but in what | have called 
“sympathy”: in closeness, connectedness, and em- 
pathy. It finds the failure of connection (rather than 
the blurring of boundaries) as the principal cause of 
breakdown in understanding. 

In the seventeenth century, when Paracelsus ar- 
ticulated the alchemical conception of knowledge as 
a merger of mind and nature, the “female” nature of 
this ideal operated for him as a metaphor, as did 
Bacon’s contrasting ideal of a virile, “masculine” 
science. In the second half of our own more socio- 
logically oriented century, women themselves — not 
some abstract ‘‘feminine principle” — have been 
identified as cultural bearers of the alternative, 
‘“‘sympathetic’’ scheme of values. The research of 
Chodorow and Gilligan, in particular, has suggested 
that men and women (growing up within a particu- 
lar cultural framework, it needs emphasizing) do 
appear to experience and conceptualize events dif- 
ferently, the key differences centering around 
different conceptions of the self/world, self/other 
relation. 


Girls emerge... with a basis for “empathy” 
built into their primary definition of self in a 
way that boys do not. Girls emerge with a 
stronger basis for experiencing another’s needs 
or feelings as one’s own (or thinking that one is 
so experiencing another’s needs or feelings)... 
girls come to experience themselves as less dif- 
ferentiated than boys, more continuous with 
and related to the external object-world and as 


differently oriented to their inner object-world 
as well. (Chodorow, 167) 


Carol Gilligan has described how these develop- 
mental differences result, in men and women, in 
differing valuations of attachment and autonomy, 
and correspondingly different conceptions of mor- 
ality. 

The association of cognitive style with gender is 
in itself nothing new. We find it in ancient myth- 
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ology, in archetypal psychology, in philosophical 
and scientific writings, and in a host of enduring 
popular stereotypes about men and women (for 
example, that women are more “intuitive,” men 
are more “logical,” ete.). In the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the celebration of a distinct- 
ively female moral sensibility was widely held by 
both feminists and sexual conservatives. What ts 
new in the recent feminist exploration of gender 
and cognitive style is a (characteristically modern) 
emphasis on gender as a social construction, rather 
than a biological or ontological given. If men and 
women think differently, it is argued, that is not 
because the sexes inevitably embody tmeless 
“male” and “‘female’’ principles of existence, but 
because the sexes have been brought up differently, 
develop different social abilities, have occupied 
very different power positions in most cultures. 
Using a psychoanalytic framework, Nancy Cho- 
dorow explores the origins of these differences in 
the differing degrees of individuation from the 
mother demanded of boys and girls in infancy.’° 

An appreciation of the /ustorical nature of the 
masculine model of knowledge to which the femi- 
nine ‘“‘different voice” is often contrasted helps to 
underscore that the embodiment of these gender- 
related perspectives in actual men and women is a 
cultural, not a biological phenomenon. There have 
been cultures in which (using our terms now, not 
theirs) men thought more “like 
and there may be a time in the future 
when they do so again. In our own time, many 
women may be coming to think more and more 
“like men.’ The conclusion is not, however, that 
any association of gender and cognitive style is a 
reactionary mythology with no explanatory value. 
For the sexual division of labor within the family in 
the modern era has indeed fairly consistently re- 
produced significant cognitive and emotional dif- 
ferences along sexual lines. The central importance 
of Chodorow’s work has been to show that boys 
have tended to grow up learning to experience the 
world like Cartesians, while girls do not, because of 
developmental asymmetries resulting from female- 
dominated infant care, rather than biology, anat- 
omy, or “nature.”!4 

It is of crucial importance, however, that femi- 
nist scholars like Chodorow more explicitly and 
emphatically underscore the fact that they are 
describing elements of a social construction, char- 
acteristic of certain (though not all) forms of gender 
organization, and not the reified dualities of 
an “eternal feminine” and “essential masculine” 


necessarily 


women,” 
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nature. A great deal of current division among 
feminists rests on lack of clarity and understanding 
regarding this distinction. This is unfortunate, be- 
cause the sociological emphasis and understanding 
of gender as a social construction is one crucial 
difference between the contemporary feminist re- 
valuation of the “feminine” and the nineteenth- 
century doctrine of female moral superiority. Too 
often, recently, the two have been conflated. 

A still more central difference between nine- 
teenth-century and twentieth-century feminism is 
the contemporary feminist emphasis on the insuffi- 
ciency of any ethics or rationality — “feminine” or 
“masculine” — that operates solely in one mode 
without drawing on the resources and perspective 
of the other.'” The nineteenth-century celebration 
of a distinctively feminine sensibility and morality 
functioned in the service of pure masculinized 
thought, by insisting that each “sphere” remain 
distinct and undiluted by the other. This was, of 
course, precisely what the seventeenth-century 
masculinization of thought had accomplished — 
the exclusion of ‘feminine’? modes of knowing, 
not from culture in general, but from the scientific 
and philosophical arenas, whose objectivity and 
purity needed to be guaranteed. Romanticizing 
“the feminine” within its “own” sphere is no alter- 
native to Cartesianism, because it suggests that the 
feminine has a “‘proper”’ (domestic) place. Only in 
establishing the scientific and philosophical legit- 
imacy of alternative modes of knowing in the public 
arena (rather than glorifying them in their own 
special sphere of family relations) do we present a 
real alternative to Cartesianism. 


Feminism and the “Recessive” Strain in 
Philosophy 


The Cartesian ideals are under attack in philosophy 
today, and philosophers who subscribe to those 
ideals, whether in their analytic or phenomeno- 
logical embodiment, are on the defensive. [Because 
philosophy has been so dominated by the Cartesian 
standpoint, the erosion of Cartesianism has been 
interpreted by some as signalling the “death of 
philosophy,” and many of the current debates 
among philosophers are couched in those terms. If 
anything is dying, however, it is the intellectual rule 
of a particular model of knowledge and reality. 
Philosophers who grew up under that rule, and 
who were taught to identify philosophy mith it, 
may experience the end of that rule as portending 


the “end of philosophy”. But in fact, philosophy 
has always spoken in many voices (although they 
have seldom been heard by the Cartesian “cultural 
overseer’), some of which are being revived and 
renovated today.| More significantly, alternative 
voices from those groups which philosophy has 
traditionally excluded are now offering the discip- 
line the very means of its revitalization: the truths 
and values which it has suppressed from its domin- 
ant models. Those truths and values have been 
living underground, throughout the Cartesian 
reign, and are now emerging to make a claim on 
the culture. 

This emergence cannot be adequately under- 
stood unless seen against the backdrop of the last 
several decades of social and political life. Philoso- 
phers may think that the widespread self-critique in 
which philosophy is currently engaged began with 
the publication of Richard Rorty’s Philosophy and 
the Mirror of Nature. But (as Rorty would probably 
be the first to acknowledge), the impact of that 
work had much to do with its timely crystallization 
of historicist currents that had been gathering mo- 
mentum since the 1960s. Those currents were 
themselves activated by the various “‘liberation” 
movements of that decade. There is a certain simi- 
larity here with the Renaissance, in the cultural 
reawakening to the multiplicity of possible human 
perspectives, and to the role of culture in shaping 
those perspectives. But in our era, the reawakening 
has occurred in the context of a recognition not 
merely of the undiscovered “other,” but of the 
suppressed other. Women, people of color, and vari- 
ous ethnic and national groups have forced the 
culture into a critical reexamination not only of 
diversity (as occurred for Renaissance culture), 
but of the forces that mask diversity. That which 
appears as “dominant,” by virtue of that very fact, 
comes to be suspect: It has a secret story to tell, in 
the alternative perspectives to which it has denied 
legitimacy, and in the historical and political cir- 
cumstances of its own dominance. 

Fueled by the historicist tradition in epistemol- 
ogy, psychoanalytic thought, and the _ political 
movement for women’s rights, representation, and 
participation in cultural life, feminist ethics and 
epistemology now appears as one of the most vital 
forces in the development of post-Cartesian focus 
and paradigm. The feminist exposure of the gender 
biases in our dominant Western conceptions of 
science and ethics — the revelation that the history 
of their development, the lenses through which 
they see the world, their methods and priorities 


have been decisively shaped by the fact that it has 
been men who have determined their course — has 
come as a startling recognition to many contempor- 
ary male philosophers.'® Inspired by the work of 
Gilligan, Chodorow, Harding, and Keller, feminist 
theory has been systematically questioning the his- 
torical identification of rationality, intelligence, 
“good thinking,” and so forth, with the masculine 
modes of detachment and clarity, offering alterna- 
tive models of fresher, more humane, and more 
hopeful approaches to science and ethics. !/ 

It is not only in explicitly feminist writing that 
these phenomena are occurring. Many of the “new 
paradigms” being proposed in the recent spate of 
literature on modernity and modern science are 
grounded in sympathetic, participatory alternatives 
to Cartesianism. (See Berman and Capra, in par- 
ticular.) In philosophy, a whole slew of reconsider- 
ations of traditional epistemological ‘‘problems” 
such as relativism, perspectivism, the role of emo- 
tions and body in knowledge, the possibility of 
ultimate foundations, and so on, has brought the 
feminine perspective in through the back door, as it 
were. Without explicit commitment to feminism or 
“the feminine,” philosophers are nonetheless par- 
ticipating in a (long overdue) philosophical ac- 
knowledgement of the limitations of the masculine 
Cartesian model, and are recognizing how tightly it 
has held most modern philosophy in its grip. 

This is not to say that detachment, clarity, and 
precision will cease to have enormous value in the 
process of understanding. Rather, our culture 
needs to reconceive the status of what Descartes 
assigned to the shadows. Such reevaluation has 
been a constant, although “recessive” strain in the 
history of philosophy since Descartes. Leibniz’s 
declaration that each monad is its on “‘mirror” of 
the universe, Hume’s insistence that “reason is and 
ought to be the slave of the passions,” and, perhaps 
most importantly, Kant’s revelation that objectivity 
itself is the result of human structuring, opened 
various doors that in retrospect now appear as 
critical openings. 

Hume, for example, may now be seen as having a 
rightful place — along with Nietzsche, Scheler, 
Peirce, Dewey, James, Whitehead, and, more re- 
cently, Robert Neville — in the critical protest 
against the Cartesian notion that reason can and 
should be a “pure” realm free from contamina- 
tion by emotion, instinct, will, sentiment, and 
value. Within this protest, we see the develop- 
ment both of a “naturalist” anthropology of the 
Cartesian ideals of precision, certainty, and neutral- 
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ity (Nietzsche, Scheler, Dewey, and James), and a 
complementary metaphysics (Peirce, Whitehead, 
and Neville) in which “vagueness” as well as speci- 
ficity, tentativeness, and valuation are honored as 
essential to thought. 

In emphasizing the active, constructive nature of 
cognition, Kant undermined the Cartesian notion 
that the mind reflects and the scientist “reads off? 
what is simply there in the world. ‘The Kantian 
“knower” is transcendental, of course, and Kant’s 
“constructionism”” begins and ends, like most En- 
lightenment thought, with a vision of universal law 

in this case, the basic, ahistorical requirements of 
“knowability,” represented by the categories. But 
the “Copernican Revolution in Vhought,” in 
asserting the activity of the subject, opened the 
door, paradoxically, to a more historical and con- 
textual understanding of knowing. The knower, 
not the known, now comes under scrutiny — and 
not, as Descartes scrutinized the knower, for those 
contaminating elements which must be purged 
from cognition, but for those “active and interpret- 
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ing forces,” as Nietzsche says, “through which 
alone seeing becomes seeing something.” The pos- 
tulation of an inner “eye” in which these forces 
“are supposed to be lacking...[is] an absurdity 
and a nonsense” (1969, 119). 

The articulation of the historical, social and cul- 
tural determinants of what Nietzsche called ‘‘per- 
spective” can be seen as one paradigm of modern 
thought. The main theoretical categories of that 
paradigm have been worked out by various discip- 
lines: the “philosophical anthropology” of Max 
Scheler, Karl Mannheim’s work on ideology, and, 
historically fontal, the dialectical materialism of 
Karl Marx. Marx, of course, was not primarily 
interested in epistemological questions. But he is 
nonetheless the single most important philosoph- 
ical figure in the development of modern histori- 
cism, with his emphasis on the historical nature of 
all human activity and thought and our frequent 
‘‘false consciousness” of this. It was Marx who 
turned the tables on the Enlightenment, encour- 
aging suspicion of all ideas that claim to represent 
universal, fundamental, “inherent,” or ‘“‘natural” 
features of reality. 

The Cartesian ideal of the detached, purely neu- 
tral observer is here viewed as a type of mystifica- 
tion, and the ideals of absolute objectivity and 
ultimate foundations seen as requiring historical 
examination. In the modern era, “‘universal”’ after 
“universal” has fallen, under the scrutiny of Marx- 
ists, anthropologists, critical theorists, feminists, 
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philosophers of science, and deconstructionists. 
The various claims regarding human nature and 
human sexuality (the ‘‘naturalness”’ of competition, 
the “‘necessity” of sexual repression, the “bio- 
logical” nature of gender differences) have been 
challenged. Rorty and Foucault, respectively, 
have argued that the “‘mind” and “sexuality” are 
historical ‘“‘inventions.”” And Patrick Heelan has 
shown that our most basic perceptions of space 
have a cultural history. 

None of this signals the end of philosophy. What 
it has meant, however, is that it is extremely diffi- 
cult today for the Cartesian philosopher to sit com- 
fortably on the throne of the cultural overseer, 
‘“neutrally” legislating “how rational agreement can 
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1 Bossuet, too, believed that the sense-rule of childhood 
represents something “depraved in the common 
source of our birth” (Harth, 218). LaRochefoucault 
called childhood ‘‘a perpetual intoxication, a fever on 
the brain” (Harth, 219). In a popular treatise on edu- 
cation, written in 1646, Balthazar Gratien writes of 
“that insipidity of childhood which disgusts the sane 
mind; that coarseness of youth which finds pleasure in 
scarcely anything but material objects and which is 
only a very crude sketch of the man of thought... 
Only time can cure a person of childhood and youth, 
which are truly ages of imperfection in every respect” 
(Aries, 131-2). 

2 Since the body is the res extensa of the human being, as 
mechanical in its operations as a machine (see II, 104; 
I, 116), this means that our purely bodily existence is 
not only less than “truly human,” but is comparable to 
animal existence. Animals, as Descartes is notorious 
for maintaining, are mere automata (PL, 53—4, 121, 
206-8, 243-5; HR}1, 117) [“PL™is Anthony Kenriy’s 
Descartes: Philosophical Letters], and had we not the 
evidence of the human being’s extraordinary flexibil- 
ity of response (as demonstrated by the adaptability of 
language and reason to particular circumstances) we 
would have no reason to think otherwise of human 
beings either (HR, I, 116). 

3. See Dinnerstein, Hillman, Brown, Marcuse, Stern, 
and Griffin, among many others. 

4 As [the original publication went] to press, Harding’s 
eagerly-awaited The Science Question in Feminism 
[(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1986) was] just 
being released, too late for inclusion as one of the 
works surveyed in this essay. Harding’s contribution 
to contemporary discussions of modern science, espe- 
cially among philosophers, is very important. 
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See Keller, Merchant, and Easlea for excellent discus- 
sions of the Baconian imagery of nature. 


be reached” and where others have gone astray. 
The ideal of absolute intellectual purity and the 
belief in a clear and distinct universe are passing, 
though not without protest, out of the discipline. It 
is too soon to tell what sort of impact feminist and 
other reconstructions will have on the future devel- 
opment of philosophy, not to mention on the gen- 
eral intellectual and political life of our culture. But 
what does seem clear is that coherent alternatives to 
Cartesianism are emerging out of Cartesianism’s 
“shadow” itself. If a ‘flight from the feminine,” 
as I have argued, motivated the birth of the Carte- 
sian ideals, the contemporary revaluation of the 
feminine has much to contribute to the world that 
will replace them.!® 


6 These themes are symbolically represented, as I have 
argued elsewhere, in the structures of tragedy and 
comedy. There, we find all the elements of the 
“infant” drama: the pain of individuation, the dream 
of lost union, and (as in Descartes) the attempt to 
triumph over one’s (unchosen) birth through the 
denial of its power over the “self-made” self. The 
meaning of the mother, and of the “feminine,” in all 
this was not discovered by Freud either, as he recog- 
nized. Throughout tragedy and comedy, the woman 
(and most particularly, the mother) represents the 
historical roots of the self, the authority of the flesh, 
and the dangers (for tragedy) and joys (for comedy) of 
union with another. The desire for mastery through 
individuation, on the other hand, 1s “‘masculine’’ — and 
we may now recognize it as strikingly Cartesian, too: 
the project of the self-making self in willful repudi- 
ation of historical and familial ties, the limitations of 
the body, and the power of the flesh. In Oedipus, all 
these come together, which Freud, of course, saw. He 
emphasized, however, rather the wrong point. 
The spiritual center of the classic Oedipal story is 
not the desire to sleep with one’s mother, but to 
become the father of oneself, to be the creator rather 
than the helpless pawn in the drama of one’s own life. 
(See Bordo, ‘““The Cultural Overseer and the Tragic 
Hero,” Soundings, 1982.) 

This is the social reality behind the witch-hunters’ 
fantasies of female power. The fact is that a great 
many of the women accused of witchcraft mere in- 
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volved in conception and birth, as well as all other 
aspects of sickness and health. They, indeed, did have 
control (though not of the sort fantasized by Kramer 
and Sprenger), for healing had traditionally been the 
province of women, and, in the case of midwifery, 
remained overwhelmingly so until the eighteenth cen- 
tury (Rich, 121). These female lay-healers, according 


to Ehrenreich and English, were “singled out particu- 
larly’ in the witch hunts (p. 36). Called “good 
witches,” they were condemned even more strongly 
than the “bad.” But “the greatest injuries to the Faith 
as regards the heresy of witches are done by mud- 
wives” (Kramer and Sprenger). Why? First, because 
they relieved women of the curse of Eve's original sin, 
through the use of ergot to dull the pam of childbirth 
(in 1591, Agnes Simpson was burned for just this 
crime) (Rich, 117). Second, because they were able 
to control miscarriage through the use of Belladonna 
(Ehrenreich and English, 37). It was not until the 
seventeenth century, however, that midwifery finally 
begins to give way to the male practice of “obstetrics,” 
described by Suzanne Arms as the final stage in “the 
gradual attempt by man to extricate the processes of 
birth from women and call it his own” (Rich, 90). 

It was male practitioners who established the lying- 
down position for women in labor, rendering women 
passive and dependent in the process of birth (Rich, 
137), and who, in the late sixteenth century, invented 
and promulgated the use of forceps in delivery. lor 
Adrienne Rich, the “hands of iron” which replace the 
“hands of flesh” of the female midwives “symbolize 
the art of the obstetrician” (p. 133). They began to be 
used promiscuously, preparation for control over pos- 
sible difficulty becoming the too-routine practice of 
such control (as has happened similarly today with the 
Caesarean section). Midwives campaigned against the 
overuse and abuse of the forceps (Rich, 137-41). They 
themselves, of course, could not use the forceps, 
which was a technology available only to the licensed 
physician, and there is no doubt an element of political 
battle at work here. But even the strongest feminists 
among the midwives argued for the intervention of the 
male physician when complications arose; it was 
chiefly against the premature use of forceps, to 
shorten delivery time, and against their clumsy use, 
by male surgeons inexperienced at deliveries, that the 
midwives railed. Male physicians, most notable 
among them being William Harvey, mounted, in 
return, a ferocious campaign against midwives (Mer- 
chant, 153-5). 

The fact that there were more female than male 
witches was linked to the excessive carnality of the 
female. ‘All witcheraft comes from carnal lust, which 
is in women insatiable,” say Kramer and Sprenger 
(Easlea, 80). This view of women was not idiosyn- 
cratic, as Easlea points out, citing Walter Charleton’s 
Ephesian Matron (1659) and Burton’s Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy (1621). “You are the true Hiena’s,” says Char- 
leton, 


that allure us with the fairness of your skins; and when 
folly hath brought us within your reach, you leap upon 
us and devour us. You are the traitors to Wisdom; the 
impediment to Industry...the clogs to virtue, and 
goads to drive us all to Vice, Impiety, and Ruine. 
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You are the Fools Paradise, the Wisemans Plague, 
and the grand Error of Nature. (Easlea, 242) 


“Of women’s unnatural, insatiable lust, what coun- 
try, what village doth not complain” notes Burton 
(Laslea, 242). It ts for the sake of fulfilling the msati- 
able “mouth of the womb,” according to Sprenger 
and Kramer, that ‘they consort even with the devil” 
(laslea, 8). “Phe accusation of copulation with the 
devil was a common charge at witch trials, and the 
rampant eroticism of the witch a common theme of 
paintings on the subject (Merchant, 134). 

This is the widely accepted “antmalculist” version. 
In the much less influential ‘tovist’? version, the 
animacules are placed in the woman’s womb by 
God at the time of creation. In either version, the 
original source of the anitmalcules is God. ‘he virtue 
of preformation and cmboitement, for the mechan- 
ists, was its thoroughly mechanical solution to the 
vexing problem of generation: if the body is pure res 
extensa, and if res extensa is barren and nonsentient, 
how does a sentient human being develop out of it? 
The new reproductive theory enabled the imaging of 
the senticnt human being as being merely “housed” 
within matter, and not as developing out of it, its true 
father acknowledged as God. 

Dorothy Dinnerstein discusses, at some length, what 
she takes to be the psychological sources of the dom- 
inant cultural equation of femaleness and the natural 
world. We first encounter the mother “‘before we are 
able to distinguish between a center of sentience and 
an impersonal force of nature” (p. 106). As we grow 
to learn the distinction, she claims, our associations 
to each remain contaminated by this ancient “confu- 
sion.” The woman remains something less-than- 
human (in contrast to the father, whom we come to 
know from the start as a distinct center of independ- 
ent subjectivity) and nature remains something more 
than an “impersonal” force. “She” is also a female 
force, of course, since it was from the mother that she 
was originally indistinguishable. 

But women not only remain associated with nature. 
They also, claims Dinnerstein, become a natural 
target for all later rage against nature. “Like nature, 
which sends blizzards and locusts as well as sunshine 
and strawberries,” the mother (and later, women in 
general) is perceived ‘‘as capricious, sometimes ac- 
tively malevolent. Her body is the first important 
piece of the physical world that we encounter, and 
the events for which she seems responsible the first 
instances of fate. Hence mother nature, with her 
hurricane daughters... hence that fickle female, 
Lady Luck” (p: 95). 

That which appears as mysterious and powerful may 
not always be regarded as dreadful or as requiring 
taming. The unpredictable caprice of fortune, for 
example, was believed to rule earthly life in the 


Middle Ages 


but its vicissitudes were regarded in 
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a spirit of acceptance (Lewis, 139-40). For Machia- 
velli, in contrast, ‘Fortune is a woman, and it 1s 
necessary if you wish to master her, to conquer her 
by force” (Merchant, 130). And, while the evidence 
for there having been true matriarchal cultures is 
debated, the existence of what Rich calls gynocentric 
cultures — cultures in which women were venerated, 
not feared, for their strength and power, especially in 
their maternal function — is unquestionable (Rich, 
80-9; Sanday, 15-33, 113-28). Moreover, that which 
appears as mysterious and powerful may not always 
be experienced as decisively ‘‘notself.”” The Middle 
Ages, while hardly a gynocentric culture, mas a cul- 
ture in which the mystery and power of nature did 
not appear as the whim of an alien “other.” 
Knowledge ‘‘by sympathy,” as Karl Stern says, has 
its “‘natural fundament” in the “‘primary bond with 
the mother” (p. 54). But mothers, according to Cho- 
dorow, treat their female children and male children 
differently. Identification and symbiosis with daugh- 
ters tends to be stronger. Daughters, in response, 
tend to perceive themselves as more closely identified 
with the mother, less distinct from her, and more 
comfortable, in adult life, with experiences of 
“merger” with others. By contrast, boys are experi- 
enced by their mothers as a ‘‘male opposite,”’ and are 
more likely to have had to “‘curtail their primary love 
and sense of empathic tie with their mother” (pp. 
166-7). Moreover, for the boy, issues of differenti- 
ation from the mother become intertwined with 
issues of gender identification. ‘“‘Dependence on his 
mother, attachment to her, and identification with 
her represent that which is not masculine; a boy must 
reject dependence and deny attachment and identifi- 
cation” (p. 181). The result, according to Chodorow, 
is that “girls emerge... with a basis for ‘empathy’ 
built into their primary definition of self in a way that 
boys do not” (p. 167). The analysis is not only 
developmental, but institutional, for the proposed 
differences in male and female modes of knowing 
all hinge on the institution of female nurturing. 

An examination of the relevance of this contempor- 
ary developmental explanation to the Cartesian era 
must fall to the sociologist and historian of the 
family. No doubt Ariés’s profound thesis that child- 
hood itself was not ‘‘discovered”’ until the sixteenth 
century has some relevance here, for until that time, 
as Aries argues, very little in the way of nurturing of 
either sex went on. It is in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, therefore, that we might expect the 
developmental processes described by Chodorow to 
begin to have some striking application. My own 
study here is certainly suggestive of the fruitfulness 
of further investigation along these lines. 

See, especially, the final chapter in Gilligan, in which 
it becomes clear that Gilligan is calling, not for a 
“feminization” of knowledge, from which more mas- 
culinist modes are excluded, but the recognition that 
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each, cut off from the other, founders on its own 
particular reefs, just as it offers its own partial truths 
about human experience. 

See, as a striking example, [an Hacking’s review of 
Keller’s Gender and Science. Hacking is obviously 
unaware of the long feminist literature (including 
Keller’s own earlier work) in which Keller’s volume 
of essays is grounded, and apparently considers the 
notion that gender has influenced the construction of 
fact and theory to be an idea that has burst forth, for 
the first time, with the publication of this 1985 col- 
lection. He also is unwilling to accept Keller’s own 
identification of herself as a radical feminist (appar- 
ently, for Hacking, the term cannot refer to anyone 
whose work he appreciates, and must always signal 
crude and negative thinking). He is genuinely taken, 
however, with the revolutionary import and the po- 
tential cultural value of work such as Keller’s. 

See Harding and Hintikka, Discovering Reality, and 
Alison Jaggar, Feminist Politics and Human Nature, 
chapter 1]. French feminism has its own traditions of 
conceptual reconstruction; see Marks and Courtiv- 
ron, New French Feminisms. [Elaine Marks and Isa- 
belle de Courtivron, New French Feminisms: An 
Anthology (New York: Schocken, 1980).] Recently, 
conferences and seminars, explicitly organized 
around themes of “revisioning”’ or reconstructing 
ethics and epistemology, have begun to appear. To 
cite just two examples: Seminars entitled “Feminist 
Reconstructions of Self and Society” and ‘*Feminist 
Ways of Knowing”’ were held in 1985 at Douglass 
College, Rutgers University; a conference entitled 
“Women and Moral Theory” was held in March, 
1985 at the State University of New York at Stony 
Brook. Papers delivered at the Douglass seminar 
included topics such as the role of emotions in know- 
ing, non-dualist perspectives on knowledge, the role 
of the body, and the role of “‘care”’ in morality. A 
collection of these papers — is [Alison Jaggar and 
Susan Bordo, Gender / Body / Knowledge: Feminist 
Reconstructions of Being and Knowing (New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1989)]. The Stony 
Brook conference was devoted to an exploration of 
the work of Carol Gilligan and its intellectual impli- 
cations. Several papers presented offered Gilligan- 
inspired reconstructions of ethical theory. 

It seems clear that so long as masculine values con- 
tinue to exert their grip on the public domain, there 
are severe constraints on the potential that women 
may bring, as they enter that domain, to transform 
it. Many radical feminists fault liberal feminism, 
which has prioritized equal opportunity without a 
corresponding emphasis on the need for cultural 
transformation, with contributing to more of a “‘mas- 
culinization” than ‘feminization’ of contemporary 
culture. Women have been “allowed” in the public 
domain, but they have been required to adopt the 
values of that domain. On the other hand, unless the 


promotion of “teminine”’ values is consistently and 
explicitly wedded to a crinque of the sexual division 
of labor, it may operate as a justification and ronian- 
ticization of that division of labor, and a banner 
under which women can be encouraged to return to 
(or remain in) the private sphere where “their” 
virtues flourish. The critique of cultural values 
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From “‘The Scaling of Bodies and — 
the Politics of Identity”’ 


Iris Marion Young 


The political philosopher Iris Young (1949- ) 
is heir both to feminist theory and European 
post-structuralism. Her work is a contribution to 
the current critique of liberal political theory. 
Modern liberalism, which sought maximal indi- 
vidual liberty under a framework of egalitarian 
rules, officially ignored race, gender, sexual orien- 
tation, and other social distinctions that had 
been the basis for discrimination. It offered 
equality “despite” group identity. But however 
well-intentioned, it thereby functioned to hide 
and obscure the reality of oppression and the 
diversity of social identities. Today, members of 
oppressed groups want recognition in and 
through their distinctive selves, not despite or in 
abstraction from them. Thus political theory 
must be concerned not only with rights and dis- 
tributive justice -— as liberals like John Rawls 
believed — but with the socio-cultural constitu- 
tion and treatment of personal and group iden- 
tity. In the following chapter, she unveils 
the bodily basis of prejudice against women, 
racial minorities, homosexuals, and others, to 
pave the way for a free society where differences 
are recognized and accepted, rather than tran- 
scended. 


Racism and homophobia are real conditions of all 
our lives in this place and time. I urge each one of us 
here to reach down into that deep place of know- 
ledge inside herself and touch that terror and 
loathing of any difference that lives there. See 
whose face it wears. Then the personal as the 
political can begin to illuminate all our choices. 


Audre Lorde 
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My body was given back to me sprawled out, 
distorted, recolored, clad in mourning in that 
white winter day. The Negro is ugly, the Negro 
is animal, the Negro is bad, the Negro is mean, 
the Negro is ugly; look, a nigger, it’s cold, the 
nigger is shivering, because he is cold, the little 
boy is trembling because he is afraid of the 
nigger, the nigger is shivering with cold, that 
cold goes through your bones, the handsome 
little boy is trembling because he thinks that 
the nigger is quivering with rage, the little 
white boy throws himself into his mother’s 
arms; Momma, the nigger’s going to eat me up. 

All round me the white man, above the sky 
tears at its navel, the earth rasps under my feet, 
and there is a white song, a white song. All this 
whiteness that burns me.... 

I sit down at the fire and I become aware of 
my uniform. I had not seen it. It is indeed ugly. I 
stop there, for who can tell me what beauty is? 


(Fanon, 1967, p. 114)’ 


Racism, as well as other group oppressions, should 
be thought of not as a single structure, but in terms 
of several forms of oppression that in the United 


Franz Fanon, Black Skin, White Masks, originally 1952 
(New York: Grove, 1991). Fanon, West Indian psycho- 
analyst and philosopher, was an intellectual leader of the 
anti-colonial movement. 
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States condition the lives of most or all Blacks, 
Latinos, Asians, American Indians, and Semitic 
peoples. The oppressions experienced by many 
members of these groups are certainly conditioned 
by the specific structures and imperatives of Amer- 
ican Capitalism structures of exploitation, segrega- 
ted division of labor, and marginalization. Racism, 
like sexism, is a convenient means of dividing 
workers from one another and legitimating the 
superexploitation and marginalization of some. 
Clearly experiences like that evoked by [anon 
above, however, cannot be reduced to capitalist 
processes or encompassed within the structures of 
oppression just mentioned. They belong instead to 
the general forms of oppression I have called cul- 
tural imperialism and violence. Cultural imperial- 
ism consists in a group’s being invisible at the same 
time that it is marked out and stereotyped. Cultur- 
ally imperialist groups project their own values, 
experience, and perspective as normative and uni- 
versal. Victims of cultural imperialism are thereby 
rendered invisible as subjects, as persons with their 
own perspective and group-specific experience and 
interests. At the same time they are marked out, 
frozen into a being marked as Other, deviant in re- 
lation to the dominant norm. The dominant groups 
need not notice their own group being at all; they 
occupy an unmarked, neutral, apparently universal 
position. But victims of cultural imperialism cannot 
forget their group identity because the behavior 
and reactions of others call them back to it. 

The Fanon passage evokes a particular and cru- 
cially important aspect of the oppression of cultural 
imperialism: the group-connected experience of 
being regarded by others with aversion. In 
principle, cultural imperialism need not be struc- 
tured by the interactive dynamics of aversion, but 
at least in supposedly liberal and tolerant contem- 
porary societies, such reactions of aversion deeply 
structure the oppression of all cultural imperialized 
groups. Much of the oppressive experience of cul- 
tural imperialism occurs in mundane contexts of 
interaction — 1n the gestures, speech, tone of voice, 
movement, and reactions of others (cf. Brittan and 
Maynard, 1984, pp. 6-13). Pulses of attraction and 
aversion modulate all interactions, with specific 
consequences for experience of the body. When 
the dominant culture defines some groups as dif- 
ferent, as the Other, the members of those groups 
are imprisoned in their bodies. Dominant discourse 
defines them in terms of bodily characteristics, and 
constructs those bodies as ugly, dirty, defiled, 
impure, contaminated, or sick. Those who experi- 


ence such an epidermalizing of their world (Slaugh- 
ter, 1982), moreover, discover their status by means 
of the embodied behavior of others: in their ges- 
tures, a certain nervousness that they exhibit, their 
avoidance of eye contact, the distance they keep. 

The experience of racial oppression entails in part 
existing asa group defined as having ugly bodies, and 
being feared, avoided, or hated on that account. 
Raciahzed groups, moreover, are by no means the 
only ones defined as ugly or fearful bodies. Women’s 
oppression, like the oppression of Blacks, exhibits all 
the five forms described [in Chapter 2]. The sexual 
division of labor at home and in the workplace pro- 
duces gender-specific forms of exploitation and 
powerlessness. Women’s oppression, however, is 
also clearly structured by the interactive dynamics 
of desire, the pulses of attraction and aversion, and 
people’s experience of bodies and embodiment. 
While acertain cultural space is reserved for revering 
feminine beauty and desirability, in part that very 
camco ideal renders most women drab, ugly, loath- 
some, or fearful bodies. Old people, gay men and 
lesbians, disabled people and fat people also occupy 
as groups the position of ugly, fearful, or loathsome 
bodies. The interactive dynamics and_ cultural 
stereotypes that define groups as the ugly other 
have much to do with the oppressive harrassment 
and physical violence that endangers the peace and 
bodies of most members of most of these groups. 

This chapter explores the construction of ugly 
bodies and the implications of unconscious fears 
and aversions for the oppression of despised groups. 
I expand the suggestion made in the last chapter 
that racist and sexist exclusions from the public 
have a source in the structure of modern reason 
and its self-made opposition to desire, body, and 
affectivity. Modern philosophy and science estab- 
lished unifying, controlling reason in opposition to 
and mastery over the body, and then identified 
some groups with reason and others with the body. 

The objectification and overt domination of des- 
pised bodies that obtained in the nineteenth century, 
however, has receded in our own time, and a discur- 
sive commitment to equality for all has emerged. 
Racism, sexism, homophobia, ageism, and ableism, 
I argue, have not disappeared with that commit- 
ment, but have gone underground, dwelling in 
everyday habits and cultural meanings of which 
people are for the most part unaware. Through 
"Exploitation (in a Marxist sense), marginalization (e.g. 
of the unemployed), powerlessness (lack of status or au- 
thority), cultural imperialism, and violence. 
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Kristeva’s category of the abject, I explore how the 
habitual and unconscious fears and aversions that 
continue to define some groups as despised and ugly 
bodies modulate with anxieties over loss of identity. 
Our society enacts the oppression of cultural imperi- 
alism to a large degree through feelings and reac- 
tions, and in that respect oppression is beyond the 
reach of law and policy to remedy. 

The analysis in this chapter raises questions for 
moral theory, about whether and how moral judg- 
ments can be made about unintended behavior. If 
unconscious behavior and practices reproduce op- 
pression, they must be morally condemnable. 
I argue that moral theory must in such cases distin- 
guish between blaming and holding responsible the 
perpetrators. 

The dissolution of cultural imperialism thus 
requires a cultural revolution which also entails a re- 
volution in subjectivity. Rather than seekinga whole- 
ness of the self, we who are the subjects of this plural 
and complex society should affirm the otherness 
within ourselves, acknowledging that as subjects 
we are heterogeneous and multiple in our affiliations 
and desires. Social movement practices of con- 
sciousness raising, I note, offer beginning models 
of methods of revolutionizing the subject... . 


Behavioral Norms of Respectability 


I have considered how the discourse of modern 
reason created the naturalized categories of deviant, 
deficient, and diseased women, Blacks, Jews, 
homosexuals, and old people. The constitution of 
modern scientific reason itself sanctioned the ob- 
jectification of groups expelled from the privileged 
subject position occupied by the white male bour- 
geois, bringing them under the scrutiny of a gaze 
that measured, weighed, and classified their bodily 
attributes according to a standard of white male 
youthfulness. Modern racism, misogyny, and homo- 
phobia, however, are not only grounded in the 
discourse of science and philosophy. Normalizing 
reason, the reason of a subject purified of body and 
change, a reason that masters and controls the 
objects fixed by its measuring gaze, enters everyday 
life in what George Mosse calls the ideal of respect- 
ability that dominated nineteenth-century bour- 
geois morality.” I am not concerned here with the 
™ George Mosse, Nationalism and Sexuality: Middle- 
Class Morality and Sexual Norms in Modern Europe (Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin, 1988). 
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causes of these norms of respectability — with how, 
for example, the ideal of respectability was con- 
nected with the development industrial capitalism. 
I shall describe only some of the content and sig- 
nificance of those norms, to show how they struc- 
ture racism, sexism, homophobia, and ageism. 

Respectability consists in conforming to norms 
that repress sexuality, bodily functions, and emo- 
tional expression. It is linked to an idea of order: the 
respectable person is chaste, modest, does not ex- 
press lustful desires, passion, spontaneity, or ex- 
uberance, is frugal, clean, gently spoken, and well 
mannered. The orderliness of respectability means 
things are under control, everything in its place, not 
crossing the borders. 

Respectable behavior is preoccupied with clean- 
liness and propriety, meticulous rules of decency. 
Rules govern minute aspects of everyday behavior 
concerning bodily function and the arrangement of 
the environment. The body should be clean in all 
respects, and cleaned of its aspects that betoken its 
fleshiness — fluids, dirt, smells. The environment in 
which respectable people dwell must also be clean, 
purified: no dirt, no dust, no garbage, and all signs of 
bodily function — eating, excreting, sex, birthing — 
should be hidden behind closed doors. Bourgeois 
morality created a sphere of individual privacy, 
where the respectable individual would be alone 
with his or her body, taking care, bringing it under 
control and making it ready for public view. Re- 
spectable behavior involves keeping the body 
covered and not exhibiting its functions: so strict 
norms govern how to eat, silently, with no belching, 
burping, or farting. Speech is also governed by rules 
of decency: some words are clean and respectable, 
others dirty, and many, especially those relating to 
the body or sexuality, should not be mentioned in 
respectable company. Many bourgeois rules of de- 
corum — such as these governing modes of address, 
gestures of respect, where to sit, or how to sip 
brandy — do not applv directly to bodily functions. 
But all manners come to be associated with bodily 
decency, restraint, and cleanliness. 

As I discussed [in Chapter 4], gender polariza- 
tion was a crucial aspect of the orderliness of bour- 
geois respectability. Modern bourgeois society 
created a complementary opposition of genders 
much stronger than had existed before: women 
are identified with the body and sexuality, espe- 
cially as emotion, while men stand on the side of 
disembodied reason. The bourgeois ideology of 
gender in the nineteenth century allocated each 
gender its proper physical and social sphere, 
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the sphere of polities and commerce for men, the 
sphere of home and family for women. As morally 
infertor, tied to maternal mstinet and the particu- 
larity of love, women could not attain the heights of 
discipline, virtue, and self-control required of re- 
spectable men. But women too were to observe 
strict codes of propricty many of which attached 
to the body and sexuality. 

The codes of bourgeois respectability made mas- 
culinity and femiminity mutually exclusive and yet 
complementary opposites. As such, gender dichot- 
omy is ruled by a logic of identity that denies or 
represses difference, in the sense of plurality, het- 
erogeneity, the incommensurability of experiences 
that cannot be brought under a common measure. 
The strict dimorphism and complementarity 
of masculinity and femininity bring respectable 
women under control, in the paternal care of re- 
spectable men. These men are the subjects, and 
their women reflect and reinforce them in love, 
service, and nurturance. With woman serving as 
man’s helpmeet and complement, working as 
guardian over his bodily, sexual, and emotional 
needs and at the same time exempting him from 
association with her, the society is orderly. 

Bourgeois gender polarization represents a 
denial of difference because in the respectable 
couple there was only one subjectivity. Mosse 
shows how the virtues of respectability were pri- 
marily virtues of manliness. The primary virtue of 
manliness is self-mastery — the ability to restrain 
the expression of passion, desire, sexuality, bodily 
need, impulse. Self-mastery requires discipline and 
vigilance, and only he who achieves them is truly 
rational, competent, and deserving of positions of 
authority; only the man who properly disciplines 
himself should be in the position to discipline 
others. This man is truly independent and autono- 
mous: there is nothing about his behavior that 
overflows, gets away from him; he is completely 
the author and origin of his action. 

Mosse argues that in the nineteenth-century ideal 
of respectable manly virtue lay a homoeroticism that 
legitimated bonds of attachment among men by 
repressing sexual definition of those bonds. As I 
already noted, the white male youth expressed the 
ideal of a passionate, but desexualized, beauty. The 
white male bourgeois unity and universality which 
implicitly defined the idea of the public in the nine- 
teenth century reached its most arrogant develop- 
ment in nationalism. In nationalism sexuality was 
sublimated into love of nation and empire. Nation- 
alist sentiments and loyalty were pursued ina homo- 


erouc brotherhood that excluded women, the 
refined clubs and fields of the soldier, statesman, 
and Empire bureaucrat. ‘This nationalism contrib- 
uted both materially and tdeologieally to the raciali- 
zation of nonwhite peoples, to their confinement 
outside the border of respectability (cf. Anderson, 
1983). Vo be respectable means to belong to a “‘civil- 
ized” people, whose manners and morals are more 
“advanced” than those of “savage” or backward 
peoples. In this schema people of color are naturally 
embodied, amoral, expressive, undisciplined, un- 
clean, lacking in self-control. 

I] have suggested that it is a mistake to construe 
the racism, sexism, classism, homophobia, ageism, 
and ableism of contemporary Western industrial 
societies as simply continuous with their nine- 
teenth-century predecessors. An account of these 
contemporary privileges and oppresstons must pro- 
ceed as much from the historical differences as 
from the continuities. One major difference is that 
racism, sexism, homophobia, ageism, and ableism 
are no longer for the most part discursively con- 
scious, but exist in behavior, images, and attitudes 
primarily at the level of practical consciousness and 
the basic security system. Similarly, one can ask to 
what degree contemporary society retains the cult 
of manly virtue and respectability, which inher- 
ently excludes women, nonwhites, and homosex- 
uals from the rational public because these groups 
are associated with sexuality and the body. 

A discontinuity seems obvious: whereas Victor- 
ian morality repressed and devalued sexual expres- 
sion, at least for respectable people, contemporary 
Western advanced industrial societies allow, if not 
indeed glorify, sexual expression, for just about 
everyone. We can agree with Marcuse (1964, 
chap. 3) that in many ways this modern sexuality 
is repressively desublimated,’’ a performance- 
oriented, accumulation-promoting superficial sex- 
uality, but there seems no doubt that in gentrified 
consumer society sex is raw, not sublimated. The 
sexualization of society has entailed a blurring of 
the border between types of persons who are re- 
spectable and those who are not. As the bodies of 
white men are increasingly and openly sexualized 
the stigma of embodied sexuality no longer attaches 
so completely to women, Blacks, and homosexuals. 
Simultaneously it becomes possible to admit for 


'’ “Herbert Marcuse (1898-1979) argued in One- 
Dimensional Man that advanced capitalist society permits 
sexual expression (de-represses or de-sublimates it) as a 
tool of social control. 
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these formerly despised groups a level of rationality 
denied them before. The dichotomies between 
reason and the body, self-discipline and sexual ex- 
pression, cool detachment and affectivity, no longer 
so clearly map onto a distinction between groups, 
but enter into the composition of everyone’s life. 

The oppression of powerlessness derives in part 
from an ideal of respectability which contemporary 
society retains in the virtues and behavior of the 
““professional.”’ It is paradigmatically in the office, 
or at business meetings, that persons in contempor- 
ary society follow the rules of decorum typical of 
bourgeois respectability, and in these settings 
people evaluate one another according to those 
rules. Whereas in the nineteenth century respect- 
ability attached to a single group or class, whose 
duty it was to exhibit its virtues in all aspects of 
their lives, today the code of respectability has been 
narrowed to public institutions and practices of 
business. In principle, moreover, anyone can be 
respectable, though we shall see below how group 
difference undermines this principle. 

The norms of “professional”? comportment 
entail repression of the body’s physicality and ex- 
pressiveness. It goes without saying that respect- 
able, professional norms require eliminating or 
covering all bodily odors, being clean and ‘“‘clean- 
cut.” In dress, professional men follow the basic 
form of nineteenth-century respectable male dress. 
The “business suit’ is straight and angular, with no 
frills or decoration, in fabric of fine weave and 
durable weight, in drab colors revealingly referred 
to as “‘neutral.’’ Since women’s clothes have in 
modern Western society been so different from 
men’s, with more color, fabric, and decoration, 
the age of the businesswoman has created ambigu- 
ities and variations in professional dress. The code 
for the truly professional woman’s dress, however, 
seems to have settled on a female version of the 
business suit, with a simple knee-length skirt in- 
stead of pants, and permitting more colorful 
blouses than the shirts appropriate with the male 
business suit. 

Professional behavior, which in this society sig- 
nifies rationality and authoritativeness, requires 
specific ways of sitting, standing, walking, and 
speaking — namely, without undue expression. Pro- 
fessional comportment entails an affable cheer, but 
without excitement or demonstrativeness. In speak- 
ing one should keep one’s voice steady, certainly 
not giggling or expressing sadness, anger, disap- 
pointment, or uncertainty. One should speak 
firmly, without hesitation or ambiguity, and slang, 


dialect, and accent should be absent from one’s 
speech. It is inappropriate to speak excitedly or to 
embellish one’s speech with broad gestures. 

In the nineteenth century norms of respectability 
most guided the behavior of a particular group, 
white bourgeois men, with a complementary set of 
norms for the women under their rule. Blacks, 
Jews, women, homosexuals, and working-class 
people all tended to be associated with the unruly 
heterogeneity of the body and affectivity, and 
therefore were regarded as outside the culture of 
respectability. In contemporary society, I have sug- 
gested, the dichotomy between reason and the body 
is no longer so firmly tied to groups. In principle all 
groups are said to be both rational and bodily. I have 
argued, however, that racist, sexist, and heterosex- 
ist reactions of aversion of nervousness still mark 
out the bodily being of some groups, but that such 
marking sometimes does not appear at the level of 
discursive consciousness. While certain groups are 
no longer excluded from formal opportunity to 
participate in respected professions, nevertheless 
the situation of groups victimized by cultural im- 
perialism impedes their successful attainment of 
professional equality. 

Despite the claim that professional comportment 
is neutral, it is in fact the product of socialization 
into a particular culture. White Anglo heterosexual 
middle-class men are most socialized into this cul- 
ture, whereas women, Blacks, Latinos, poor and 
working-class people, gay men and lesbians, tend 
to exhibit cultural habits that deviate from or con- 
flict with professional culture. The reasons for 
these differences are multiple. These groups pro- 
mote a positive culture among themselves that has 
more “colorful” or expressive styles than are 
deemed appropriate in straight professional cul- 
ture. The socializing agents of professional culture, 
moreover, particularly teachers, often give more 
reinforcement to white middle-class men in de- 
veloping a disciplined, articulate, rational comport- 
ment than to members of other groups, because 
dominant cultural imagery continues to identify 
them as the paradigm professionals. 

“Assimilation” into the dominant culture, ac- 
ceptance into the rosters of relative privilege, re- 
quires that members of formerly excluded groups 
adopt professional postures and suppress the ex- 
pressiveness of their bodies. Thus emerges for all 
who have not lost the impulses of life and expres- 
sion a new kind of distinction between public and 
private, in bodily behavior. My public self is 
my behavior in bureaucratic institutions, sitting, 
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standing, walking ‘correctly,’ managing my impres- 
sion. My “private” behavior is relaxed, more ex- 
pressive in the body, at home with my family or 
socializing with members of the group with which 
I idenuty. 

The lived distinction between public, respect- 
able comportments and private, more casual com- 
portments intersects with the interactive dynaniics 
of racism, sexism, homophobia, ageism, and able- 
ism. In “private” settings, where people are more 
relaxed, they may express devaluing judgments 
about members of other groups that they repress 
in “public” settings of formal rules and bureau- 
cratic impersonality. 

For women, disabled people, Blacks, Latinos, 
gay men, lesbians, and others that continue to be 
marked out as the Other, however, there remains 
another obstacle to respectability. Even if they suc- 
cessfully exhibit the norms of respectability, their 
physical presence continues to be marked, some- 
thing others take note of, and, I have argued, often 
evokes unconscious reactions of nervousness or 
aversion in others. In being thus chained to their 
bodily being they cannot be fully and un-self- 
consciously respectable and professional, and they 
are not so considered. Upon first meeting someone 
they must “prove” through their professional com- 
portment that they are respectable, and their lives 
are constantly dogged by such trials, which, though 
surely not absent from the lives of white men, are 
less regular. 


Xenophobia and Abjection 


In his study of white racism, Joel Kovel (1970) 
distinguishes three ideal types: dominative racism, 
aversive racism, and metaracism. Dominative rac- 
ism involves direct mastery that has its most obvi- 
ous manifestations in enslavement and other forms 
of forced labor, race status rules that privilege 
whites, and genocide. Whereas such domination 
usually entails frequent, often daily and intimate 
association between members of racial groups, 
aversive racism is a racism of avoidance and separ- 
ation. From what Kovel calls metaracism, finally, 
almost all traces of a commitment to race superior- 
ity have been removed, and only the grinding pro- 
of a white-dominated economy and 
technology account for the continued misery of 
many people of color. 

While according to Kovel all three types of 
racism exist in contemporary American society, he 
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thinks they nevertheless correspond roughly to 
stages in the history of white racism, especially in 
the United States. The nineteenth century, espe- 
cially in the South, saw dominative racism as the 
primary form, with strong strams of aversive racism 
among the liberal Northern bourgeoisie who 
claimed to be free of racism. In the contemporary 
United States, racism takes primarily the form of 
aversive racism, with the increasing significance of 
metaracism. 

The distincuion between dominative and aver- 
sive racism can be mapped onto the shift I have 
outlined from discursive consciousness to practical 
consciousness and basic security system. In nine- 
teenth-century racist culture, along with sexism 
and heterosexism, explicit’ theories of superior 
bodies and character were expressed, and Blacks, 
Jews, women, homosexuals, and working people 
were constructed as having degenerate or inferior 
natures that justified their domination by white 
bourgeois men. In contemporary society these op- 
pressions exist less in the form of overt domination 
than as avoidances, aversions, and separations 
enacted by the privileged in relation to the 
oppressed. 

Kovel’s project is to give a psychodynamic ac- 
count of racism. He suggests that dominative 
racism and aversive racism involve different issues 
and processes in the unconscious of white Western 
culture. Dominative racism, he suggests, involves 
primarily oedipal issues of sexual object and con- 
quest, and the issues of competition and aggression 
played out (for men) in the oedipal drama. The 
explicit preoccupation with genitals and sexuality 
in nineteenth-century racist discourse is asymptom 
of this oedipal psyche. Aversive racism, on the 
other hand, digs more deeply into a preoedipal 
anal moment of fundamental fantasies of dirt and 
pollution. Kovel finds this racism more consonant 
with the spirit of modern capitalist and instrumen- 
tal rationality. Modern scientific consciousness 
seeks to reduce the self to pure mind abstracted 
from sensuality and material immersion in nature. 
Such an urge for purity in the context of power 
creates some groups as scapegoats, representative 
of the expelled body standing over against the puri- 
fied and abstracted subject. 

Oppression in contemporary society as struc- 
tured by reactions of aversion, I have suggested, 1s 
not limited to racism, but also describes an aspect of 
sexism, homophobia, ageism, and ableism. Blacks, 
Latinos, Asians, gays and lesbians, old people, dis- 
abled people and often poor people, experience 
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nervousness or avoidance from others, even from 
those whose discursive consciousness aims to treat 
them with respect as equals. This does not mean 
that all these group oppressions are the same. Each 
oppressed group has a specific identity and history 
that cannot be reduced to any other. [In Chapter 2] 
I explicated five aspects of oppression, various 
combinations and instances of which a particular 
oppressed group may experience, but none of 
which is a necessary condition of oppression. One 
funetion of such a plural model of oppression is to 
avoid reductionism in discussing group oppression. 
I believe that all the groups named above occupy a 
similar status as despised, ugly, or fearful bodies, as 
a crucial element of their oppression. Below I offer 
an account of that status, which I think applies in 
similar ways to all these groups. This account 
represents only one slice, if you will, of the oppres- 
sions of racism, sexism, homophobia, ageism, and 
ableism. 

With the concept of the abject, Julia Kristeva 
offers a means of understanding behavior and inter- 
actions that express group-based fear or loathing 
which is similar to Kovel’s account of aversive 
racism, though not so thoroughly Freudian. In 
Powers of Horror (1982), as in much of her other 
work, Kristeva quarrels with the emphasis of 
Freudian psychoanalysis on ego development, the 
development of the capacity for symbolization and 
representation that signals the emergence of an 
identical self over against which stand objects, rep- 
resentable, definable, desired, and manipulable. In 
Kristeva’s view psychoanalytic theory has paid too 
little attention to preoedipal processes of drive 
organization in which the figure of the mother 
structures affect, as opposed to the oedipal episode 
structured by the law-giving father. 

In other writings Kristeva introduces a distinc- 
tion between the symbolic and the semiotic as two 
irreducible, heterogeneous aspects of language 
(Kristeva, 1977). The symbolic is the capacity to 
signify, to make one element stand for an absent 
other, the possibility of representation, sense, logic. 
Symbolic capacity depends on certain repressions, 
on the opposition between conscious and uncon- 
scious association. The semiotic, on the other hand, 
is the heterogeneous, bodily, material, nonsensical 
aspect of speech always present with, but not inte- 
grated into, its signification: gesture, tone of voice, 
the musicality of speech, arrangement of words, the 
material aspects of all language that are expressive, 
affective without having definable significance. 
The speaking self always carries along this shadow, 


its spilled-over body expressed in comportment 
and excitation. 

In the idea of the abject Kristeva locates one 
mode of such self-baggage. Abjection does not pro- 
duce a subject in relation to objects — the ego — but 
rather the moment of separation the border 
between the “I” and the other, before an “I” is 
formed, that makes possible the relation between 
the ego and its objects. Before desire — the move- 
ment out from a self to the objects on which it is 
directed — there is bare want, lack, loss and breach 
that is unrepresentable, that exists only as affect. 

Abjection is the feeling of loathing and disgust 
the subject has in encountering certain matter, 
images, and fantasies — the horrible, to which it 
can only respond with aversion, with nausea and 
distraction. The abject is at the same time fascinat- 
ing; it draws the subject in order to repel it. The 
abject is meaningless, repulsive in an irrational, 
unrepresentable way. Kristeva claims that abjection 
arises from the primal repression in which the 
infant struggles to separate from the mother’s 
body that nourishes and comforts, from the reluc- 
tant struggle to establish a separate corporeal 
schema, in tension and continuity with the 
mother’s body which it seeks to incorporate. 

For the subject to enter language, to become a 
self, it must separate from its joyful continuity with 
the mother’s body and acquire a sense of a border 
between itself and the other. In the primal fluidity 
of maternal jouissance the infant introjects the 
Other.” Thus the border of separation can be estab- 
lished only by expelling, rejecting, the mother, 
which is only then distinguished from the infant 
itself; the expulsion that creates the border between 
inside and outside is an expulsion of itself. The 
infant struggles with its own drives in relation to 
the Other, to attain a sense of body control, but the 
struggle is reluctant, and the separation experi- 
enced as a loss, a wound, a want. The moment of 
separation can only be ‘‘a violent, clumsy breaking 
away, with the constant risk of falling back under 
the sway of a power as secure as it is shifting” 
(Kristeva, 1982, p. 13): 

The expelled self turns into a loathsome menace 
because it threatens to reenter, to obliterate the 
border established between it and the separated self. 
The separation is tenuous, the subject feels it as a 
loss and yearns for, while rejecting, a reenclosure 


Jouissance means enjoyment, used by Lacan in a sexual 
sense for enjoyment that exceeds Freud’s “pleasure 
principle,” hence brings suffering. 
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by the Other. The defense of the separated self, 
the means of keeping the border tirm, is aversion 
from the Other, repulsion, for fear of disintegra- 
uion. 

Abjection is expressed in reactions of disgust to 
body excretions — matter expelled from the body's 
insides: blood, pus, sweat, excrement, urine, vomit, 
menstrual fluid, and the smells associated with cach 
of these. The process of life itself consists in the 
expulsion outward of what is in me, in order to 
sustain and protect my life. I react to the expelled 
with disgust because the border of myself must be 
kept in place. The abject must not touch me, for | 
fear that it will ooze through, obliterating the 
border between inside and outside necessary for 
my life, which arises in the process of expulsion. 
If by accident or force I come to touch the abject 
matter, I react again with the reflex of expelling 
what is inside me: nausea. 

Abjection, then, Kristeva says, is prior to the 
emergence of a subject in opposition to an object, 
and makes possible that distinction. The movement 
of abjection makes signification possible by creating 
a being capable of dividing, repeating, separating. 
The abject, as distinct from the object, does not 
stand opposed to the subject, at a distance, defin- 
able. The abject is other than the subject, but is 
only just the other side of the border. So the abject 
is not opposed to and facing the subject, but next to 
it, too close for comfort: 


The “unconscious” contents remain here ex- 
cluded but in a strange fashion; not radically 
enough to allow for a secure differentiation be- 
tween subject and object, and yet clearly enough 
for a defensive position to be established — one 
that implies a refusal but also a sublimating 
elaboration. (Kristeva, 1982, p. 7) 


The abject provokes fear and loathing because it 
exposes the border between self and other as con- 
stituted and fragile, and threatens to dissolve the 
subject by dissolving the border. Phobia is the 
name of this fear, an irrational dread that latches 
onto a material to which it is drawn in horrified 
fascination. Unlike fear of an object, to which one 
reacts with attempts at control, defense, and coun- 
teraction, phobic fear of the abject is a paralyzing 
and vertiginous dread of the unnameable. At the 
same time the abject is fascinating, bringing out an 
obsessed attraction. 

Abjection, Kristeva says, is a peculiar experience 
of ambiguity. ‘Because, while releasing a hold, it 


does not radically cut off the subject from what 
threatens it = on the contrary, abjection acknow- 
ledges it to be in perpetual danger’ (Kristeva, 1982, 
p. 9). The abject arises potentially in “whatever 
disturbs identity, system, order. What does not 
respect borders, positions, rules” (Kristeva, 1982, 
p. 4). Any border ambiguity may become for the 
subject a threat to its own borders. Separation 
between self and Other is the product of a violent 
break from a prior continuity. As constructed, the 
border is fragile, because the self experiences this 
separation as a loss and lack without name or refer- 
ence. The subject reacts to this abject with loathing 
as the means of restoring the border separating self 
and other. 

This account of the meaning of the abject en- 
hances, I suggest, an understanding of a body aes- 
thetic that defines some groups as ugly or fear some 
and produces aversive reactions in relation to 
members of those groups. Racism, sexism, homo- 
phobia, ageism, and ableism, are partly structured 
by abjection, an involuntary, unconscious judg- 
ment of ugliness and loathing. This account does 
not explain how some groups become culturally 
defined as ugly and despised bodies. The symbolic 
association of some people and groups with death 
and degeneracy must in every case be explained 
socially and historically, and is historically variable. 
Even if abjection is a result of any subject’s con- 
struction, nothing in the subject’s formation makes 
group loathing necessary. The association between 
groups and abject matter is socially constructed; 
once the link is made, however, the theory of abjec- 
tion describes how these associations lock into the 
subject’s identities and anxieties. As they represent 
what lies just beyond the borders of the self, the 
subject reacts with fear, nervousness, and aversion 
to members of these groups because they represent 
a threat to identity itself, a threat to what Giddens 
calls the “basic security system.”™ 

Xenophobia as abjection is present throughout 
the history of modern consciousness, structured by 
a medicalized reason that defines some bodies as 
degenerate. The role of abjection may increase, 
however, with the shift from a discursive con- 
sciousness of group superiority to such group su- 
periority lived primarily at the levels of practical 
consciousness and the basic security system. 

When racism, sexism, heterosexism, ageism, and 
ableism, exist at the level of discursive conscious- 
ness, the despised groups are objectified. Scientific, 
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medical, moral, and legal discourse construct these 
groups as objects, having their own specific nature 
and attributes, different from and over against the 
naming subject, who controls, manipulates, and 
dominates them. When these group-based claims 
of superiority and inferiority recede from discursive 
consciousness, however, these groups no longer face 
a dominant subject as clearly identifiable objects 
different from and opposed to itself. Women, 
Blacks, homosexuals, the mad, and the feeble- 
minded become more difficult to name as the 
Others, identifiable creatures with degenerate and 
inferior natures. In xenophobic subjectivity they 
recede to a murky affect without representation. 

The repression of sexism, racism, heterosexism, 
ageism, and ableism from discursive consciousness 
enhances an ambiguity characteristic of the move- 
ment of abjection. In many societies there exists a 
broad-based commitment to principles of equal 
respect and equal treatment for all persons, what- 
ever their group identification. At the same time, 
the routines of practical consciousness, forms of 
identification, interactive behavior, rules of defer- 
ence, and so on clearly differentiate groups, privil- 
eging some over others. There exists a dissonance 
between the group-blind egalitarian truisms of dis- 
cursive consciousness and the group-focused rou- 
tines of practical consciousness. This dissonance 
creates the sort of border crisis ripe for the appear- 
ance of the abject. 

Today the Other is not so different from me as to 
be an object; discursive consciousness asserts that 
Blacks, women, homosexuals, and disabled people 
are like me. But at the level of practical conscious- 
ness they are affectively marked as different. In this 
situation, those in the despised groups threaten to 
cross over the border of the subject’s identity be- 
cause discursive consciousness will not name them 
as completely different (cf. Frye, 1983b, pp. 114— 
15). The face-to-face presence of these others, who 
do not act as though they have their own “place,” a 
status to which they are confined, thus threatens 
aspects of my basic security system, my basic sense 
of identity, and I must turn away with disgust and 
revulsion. 

Homophobia is the paradigm of such border 
anxiety. The construction of the idea of race, its 
connection with physieal attributes and lineage, 
still makes it possible for a white person to know 
that she is not Black or Asian. But as homosexuality 
has become increasingly deobjectified, no specific 
characteristics, no physical, genetic, mental, or 
moral “character,” 


marks off homosexuals from 


heterosexuals. It thus becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to assert any difference between homosexuals 
and heterosexuals except their choice of sexual 
partners. Homophobia is one of the deepest fears 
of difference precisely because the border between 
gay and straight is constructed as the most perme- 
able; anyone at all can become gay, especially me, so 
the only way to defend my identity is to turn away 
with irrational disgust. Thus we can understand 
why people who have fairly successfully eliminated 
the symptoms of racism and sexism nevertheless 
often exhibit deep homophobia. 

Ageism and ableism also exhibit the border anx- 
iety of the abject. For in confronting old or disabled 
people I confront my own death. Kristeva believes 
that the abject is connected with death, the disinte- 
gration of the subject. The aversion and nervous- 
ness that old and disabled people evoke, the sense of 
their being ugly, arises from the cultural connection 
of these groups with death. Thomas Cole (1986) 
shows that prior to the nineteenth century old age 
was not linked to death; indeed, just the opposite 
was the case. In a time when death might come to 
persons at any age, and often took children and 
young adults, old age represented a triumph over 
death, a sign of virtue. During this time of patri- 
archal family domination, old people were highly 
regarded and venerated. Now, when it has become 
increasingly likely that people will live to be old, old 
age has become associated with degeneracy and 
death. At a time when most people can expect to 
be old, old people produce a border anxiety like that 
structuring homophobia. I cannot deny that the old 
person will be myself, but that means my death, so 
I avert my gaze from the old person, or treat her as a 
child, and want to leave her presence as soon as 
possible. My relation to disabled people has a simi- 
lar structure. The only difference between myself 
and the wheelchair-bound person is my good luck. 
Encounter with the disabled person again produces 
the ambiguity of recognizing that the person whom 
I project as so different, so other, is nevertheless 
like me. 

The story I have told is related from the point of 
view of privileged groups who experience abjection 
in encountering Blacks, Latinos, Asians, Jews, gays, 
lesbians, old people, disabled people, women. But 
what about the subjectivity of members of these 
groups themselves? It would be a mistake to think 
that this account of abjection presumes that, for 
example, Blacks construct white people as an 
abjected Other, and so on. For cultural imperialism 
consists precisely in the fact that the subject point of 
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view for any subject, whatever his or her specific 
group membership, is identified with that of privil- 
eged groups. The form of cultural imperialism in 
the modern West provides and insists on only one 
subject position, that of the unified, disembodied 
reason identified with white bourgeois men. Within 
the unifving logic of modern reason and respectabil- 
ity, the subjectivity of members of culturally im- 
perialized groups tends to stand in the same position 
as that of the privileged groups. From that sup- 
posedly neutral subject position all these despised 
and deviant groups are experienced as the abjected 
Other. 

Members of culturally imperialized groups, that 
is, themselves often exhibit symptoms of fear, aver- 
sion, or devaluation toward members of their own 
groups and other oppressed groups. Blacks, for 
example, not infrequently have racist reactions to 
other Blacks, as the differentiation between “‘light- 
skinned” and “‘dark-skinned” Blacks exhibits. Gay 
men and lesbians themselves exhibit homophobia, 
old people denigrate the aged, and women are some- 
times sexist. Insofar as members of these groups 
assume the position of subjects within the dominant 
culture, that is, they experience members of their 
own group  abjectly. 
members of culturally imperialized groups fear and 
despise members of other oppressed groups: Latinos 
are sometimes racist toward Blacks and vice versa, 
both are often deeply homophobic, and so on. 

Even when they do not strictly assume the dom- 


Even more commonly, 


inant subject position as their own point of view, 
members of these groups nevertheless internalize 
the cultural knowledge that dominant groups fear 
and loathe them, and to that extent assume the 
position of the dominant subjectivity toward them- 
selves and other members of the groups with which 
they identify. But members of culturally imperial- 
ized groups also live a subjectivity different from 
the dominant subject position, one derived from 
their positive identification and social networks 
with others in their group. The dialectic between 
these two subjectivities — the point of view of the 
dominant culture which defines them as ugly and 
fearsome, and the point of view of the oppressed 
who experience themselves as ordinary, compan- 
ionate, and humorous ~— represents what I referred 
to [in Chapter 2] as double consciousness." In this 


vil 


W. E. B. Du Bois’ term for the “sense of always 
looking at one’s self through the eyes of others,” namely 
the oppressing group, in addition to one’s own view of 
one’s self. See his The Souls of Black Folk (1903). 


respect culturally imperialized groups live a sub- 
jectivity different from that lived by privileged 
groups, an experience of themselves as split, 
divided, of their subjectivity as fragde and plural. 
\ way out of culturally defined racism, sexism, 
homophobia, ageism, and ableism, | suggest in the 
final section of this chapter, is to push all subjects to 
an understanding of themselves as plural, shifting, 
heterogencous. But first | shall examine the issue of 
responsibility for oppression that this analysis 
raises... . 


Justice and Cultural Revolution 


Saying that certain habitual and unconscious 
actions, manners, forms of response, ways of speak- 
ing, and so on should be judged unjust means that 
the people who perform these actions should be 
asked to take responsibility, to bring to their dis- 
cursive awareness the meaning and implications of 
these habitual actions. But why consider this an 
issue of social justice rather than simply of individ- 
ual moral action? [In Chapter 1] I argued that 
injustice should be defined primarily in terms of 
oppression and domination. The scope of justice, 
I argued, is not limited to distribution, but includes 
all social processes that support or undermine 
oppression, including culture. The behavior, com- 
portments, images, and stereotypes that contribute 
to the oppression of bodily marked groups are 
pervasive, systemic, mutually generating, and mu- 
tually reinforcing. They are elements of dominant 
cultural practices that lie as the normal background 
of our liberal democratic society. Only changing the 
cultural habits themselves will change the oppres- 
sions they produce and reinforce, but change in 
cultural habits can occur only if individuals become 
aware of and change their individual habits. This is 
cultural revolution. 

Culture is to a significant degree a matter of 
social choice; we can choose to change the elements 
of culture and to create new ones. Sometimes such 
change can be facilitated by passing laws or estab- 
lishing policies. Nicaragua has a law against the use 
of women’s bodies for advertising commodities. 
A glossy magazine can establish a policy of having 
more articles, photographs, and advertisements 
that depict Blacks in ordinary life activities. Most 
cultural change cannot occur, however, by edict. 
One cannot pass a law regulating the appropriate 
distance people ought to stand from one another, or 
whether and how they should touch. Similarly, in 
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most situations one does not wish formally to regu- 
late the expression of fantasy, jokes, and so on, 
because the dangers to liberty are too great. While 
aesthetic judgment always carries implicit rules, 
and the project of revaluing some people’s bodies 
involves changing those rules, aesthetic judgment 
cannot be formally regulated. The injunction to 
‘be just”’ in such matters amounts to no more and 
no less than a call to bring these phenomena of 
practical consciousness and unconsciousness 
under discussion, that is, to po/iticize them. The 
requirements of justice, then, concern less the 
making of cultural rules than providing institu- 
tional means for fostering politicized cultural dis- 
cussion, and making forums and media available for 
alternative cultural experiment and play. 

Cultural revolution that confronts and under- 
mines the fears and aversions that structure uncon- 
scious behavior entails a revolution in the subject 
itself. Kristeva’s notion of the subject in process 
suggests that the subject is always split, heteroge- 
neous (Kristeva, 1977; cf. Smith, 1988, pp. 117- 
23). The monologic culture of respectable rational- 
itv, however, encourages the subject to desire 
a unified self, solid, coherent, integrated. Much 
popular psychology in our society promotes 
this image of the authentic, healthy subject as uni- 
fied. We enjoin ourselves to get ourselves ‘‘to- 
gether”; contradiction or plurality in our sense 
of self we find reproachable, a state to be overcome. 
But if, as I have suggested, oppressive fears and 
aversions toward others have a source in fears of 
identity loss, then such an urge to unity may be part 
of the problem. For people to become comfortable 
around others whom they perceive as different, 
it may be necessary for them to become more com- 
fortable with the heterogeneity within themselves. 
The varying and contradictory social contexts 
in which we live and interact, along with the multi- 
plicity of our own group memberships and the 
multiple identities of others with whom we inter- 
act, make the heterogeneity of the subject inevit- 
able. The question is whether to repress or to 
affirm it. 

Cultural revolution that challenges the associ- 
ation of some groups with abject bodies also in- 
volves the these group 
definitions. Despised and oppressed groups chal- 
lenge cultural imperialism when they question the 
dominant norms of virtue, beauty, and rationality, 
putting forward their own positive definition of 


politicization of 


themselves as a group and thereby pluralizing 
norms. [In Chapter 6] I will discuss more exten- 


sively the meaning and implications of this politics 
of asserting positive group difference. 

The process of politicizing habits, feelings, and 
expressions of fantasy and desire that can foster 
cultural revolution entails a kind of social therapy. 
I:ngaging in such therapy through strictly psycho- 
analytic methods on a mass scale would indeed be a 
massive undertaking hard to imagine. I think some 
cultural change toward these ends can be realistic- 
ally undertaken, however, in the processes of pol- 
iticized personal discussion that social movements 
have come to call “consciousness raising.” 

The phrase “consciousness raising’’ was used by 
the women’s movement in the late 1960s to de- 
scribe a process in which women share their experi- 
ences of frustration, unhappiness, and anxiety, and 
find common patterns of oppression structuring 
these very personal stories. They found that “the 
personal is political,” that what was originally 
experienced as a private, personal problem in fact 
has political dimensions, as exhibiting an aspect of 
power relations between men and women. The 
Black liberation movement of the late 1960s simi- 
larly strove through personal discussion to displace 
oppressed people’s depression and self-deprecation 
onto social sources. Aspects of social life that 
appear as given and natural come into question 
and appear as social constructions and therefore as 
changeable. The process by which an oppressed 
group comes to define and articulate the social 
conditions of its oppression, and to politicize cul- 
ture by confronting the cultural imperialism that 
has denigrated or silenced its specific group experi- 
ence, is a necessary and crucial step in confronting 
and reducing oppression. 

Another form of consciousness raising involves 
making the privileged aware of how their habitual 
actions, reactions, images, and stereotypes contrib- 
ute to oppression. Again, my own experience with 
this group process of politicizing culture derives 
from the women’s movement. By the late 1970s, 
the soul-searching generated by angry accusations 
that the women’s movement was racist had engen- 
dered forms of discussion concretely addressing 
women’s experiences of group differences and 
seeking to change relations of group privilege and 
oppression among women. Women’s groups pro- 
vided the structure for intensive, often emotion- 
laden discussions designed to bring to the discur- 
sive consciousness of the participants the feelings, 
reactions, stereotypes, and assumptions they 
had about women of other groups, as well as the 
ways their behavior toward these women might 
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participate in and reproduce relations of privilege 
and oppression between them. Such group pro- 
cesses can be generalized to any social setting. In- 
sututionalized consciousness-raising policies can 
take many forms, of which I will give just: two 
examples. 

In recent years some enlightened corporations, 
motivated in part also by a desire to stave off con- 
flict and lawsuits, have instituted consciousness- 
raising workshops for male managers and other 
male employees on issues of sexual harrassment. 
The very concept of sexual harrassment resulted 
from feminist consciousness raising among women 
no longer willing to accept as inevitable and indi- 
vidual behavior they found annoying, humiliating, 
or coercive. Bringing men to be able to identify 
behavior that women collectively judge annoying, 
humiliating, or coercive, however, and explaining 
why women find it so, has been no easy task. 

Differential privilege of members of different 
racial groups is perpetuated in part by the process 
of schooling. If my account of unconscious aversion 
as a typical dynamic of racism is at all accurate, 
many if not most teachers unconsciously behave 
differently toward Blacks or Latinos than they 
behave toward whites. A school system committed 
to racial justice can distribute literature describing 
processes of unconscious differential treatment, 
and conduct workshops in which teachers reflect 
on and discuss their own behavior and attitudes 
toward students of different races. 

Consciousness raising about homophobia may be 
the most important and productive strategy for 
such a revolution of the subject. As I have said, 
homophobia may be one of the strongest experi- 
ences of abjection because sexual identity is more 
ambiguous than other group identities. The border 
between attraction to persons of the other sex and 
attraction to those of the same sex is fluid. At the 
same time, homophobia is deeply wrapped up with 
issues of gender identity, for in this society gender 
identity continues to be heterosexist: the genders 
are considered mutually exclusive opposites that 
complement and complete one another. Order 
thus depends on the unambiguous settling of the 
genders: men must be men and women must be 
women. Homosexuality produces a special anxiety, 
then, because it seems to unsettle this gender order. 
Because gender identity is a core of everyone’s 
identity, homophobia seems to go to the core of 
identity. 


Thus confronting homophobia tnvolves con- 
fronting the very desire to have a unified, orderly 
identity, and the dependence of such a unified 
identuty on the construction of a border that ex- 
cludes aspects of subjectivity one refuses to face. If 
through consciousness raising one accepts the pos- 
sibility that one might become different, be differ- 
ent, in sexual orientation, | suggest, this loosens the 
exclusion of others defined as different from one’s 
self-conception in other ways. Efforts to undermine 
the oppressions of racism, sexism, heterosexism, 
ageism, and ableism mutually reinforce one another 
not only because these groups have some common 
interests and certain persons or institutions tend to 
reproduce the oppression of them all. There are 
more direct connections among these oppressions 
in the structure of identity and self-protection. Just 
as nineteenth-century stereotyping of these groups 
tended to assimilate them to one another, especially 
through the mediation of sexual images, so contem- 
porary discourse can help subvert one group-based 
fear by breaking down another. 

A strategy of consciousness raising presumes 
that those participating already understand some- 
thing about how interactive dynamics and cultural 
imagery perpetuate oppression, and are committed 
to social justice enough to want to change them. 
Such activity cannot take place in the abstract. 
People will be motivated to reflect on themselves 
and their relations with others only in concrete 
social circumstances of cooperation where they rec- 
ognize problems — the political group in which gays 
and lesbians voice dissatisfaction, the company that 
never seems to promote women and therefore loses 
them, the school or neighborhood with racial 
conflict. 

There is a step in politicizing culture prior to 
the therapeutic, namely, the affirmation of a posi- 
tive identity by those experiencing cultural imperi- 
alism. Assumptions of the universality of the 
perspective and experience of the privileged are 
dislodged when the oppressed themselves expose 
those assumptions by expressing the positive 
difference of their experience. By creating their 
own cultural images they shake up received sterco- 
types about them. Having formed a positive 
self-identity through organization and public cul- 
tural expression, those oppressed by cultural 
imperialism can then confront the dominant 
culture with demands for recognition of their 
specificity. ... 
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‘Towards a Postmodern Pedagogy ’’ 


Henry A. Giroux 


American educational theorist, Henry Giroux 
(1943- ) proposes a “border pedagogy” that 
rejects many of the traditional aims of education. 
Education for Giroux is intrinsically a political pro- 
cess aimed at producing a democratic egalitarian 
society. The primary contemporary obstacle to 
this end is the marginalization of social groups by 
racism and sexism. In response, border pedagogy 
aims to bring students to an experiential under- 
standing of those deemed “other” by their official 
culture. In the piece that follows Giroux summar- 
izes what are in effect the basic principles of a 
multicultural educational practise. 


As long as people are people, democracy in the full 
sense of the word will always be no more than an 
ideal. One may approach it as one would a horizon, 
in ways that may be better or worse, but it can never 
be fully attained. In this sense, you too, are merely 


approaching democracy. You have thousands of 


problems of all kinds, as other countries do. But 
you have one great advantage: You have been 
approaching democracy uninterruptedly for more 
than 200 years. 

Vaclav Havel, cited in The New York Times, 


March 18, 1990 


How on earth can these prestigious persons in 
Washington ramble on in their sub-intellectual 
way about the “end of history”? As I look forward 
into the twenty-first century I sometimes agonize 
about the times in which my grandchildren and 
their children will live. It ts not so much the rise 
in population as the rise in universal material 
expectations of the globe’s huge population that 


will be straining its resources to the very limits. 
North-South antagonisms will certainly sharpen, 
and religious and national fundamentalisms will 
become more intransigent. The struggle to bring 
consumer greed within moderate control, to find a 
level of low growth and satisfaction that 1s not at 
the expense of the disadvantaged and poor, to 
defend the environment and to prevent ecological 
disasters, to share more equitably the world’s re- 
sources and to insure their renewal — all this is 
agenda enough for continuation of “history.” 

E. P. Thompson, The Nation, January 29, 1990 


A striking character of the totalitarian system 1s tts 

pecuhar coupling of human demoralization and 

mass depoliticizing. Consequently, battling this 

system requires a conscious appeal to morality and 

an inevitable involvement in politics. 

A. Michnik, New York Times Magazime, March 
11, 1990 


All these quotes stress, implicitly or explicitly, the 
importance of politics and ethics to democracy. In 
the first quote, the newly elected president of 
Czechoslovakia, Vaclav Havel, addressing a joint 
session of Congress reminds the American people 
that democracy is an ideal that is filled with possi- 
bilities but always has to be seen as part of an 
ongoing struggle for freedom and human dignity. 
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section of the Introduction to Postmodernism, Fem- 
inism and Cultural Politics, pp. 45-55. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1991. 
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As a playwright and former political prisoner, 
Havel is a living embodiment of such a struggle. 
In the second quote, E. P. Thompson, the English 
peace activist and historian, reminds the American 
public that history has not ended but needs to be 
opened up in order to engage the many problems 
and possibilities that human beings will have to face 
in the twenty-first century. In the third quote, 
Adam Michnik, a founder of Poland’s Workers’ 
Defense Committee and an elected member of the 
Polish parliament, provides an ominous insight into 
one of the central features of totalitarianism, 
whether on the Right or the Left. He points to a 
society that fears democratic politics while simul- 
taneously reproducing in people a sense of massive 
collective despair. None of these writers are from 
the United States and all of them are caught up in 
the struggle to recapture the Enlightenment model 
of freedom, agency, and democracy while simul- 
taneously attempting to deal with the conditions of 
a postmodern world. 

All of these statements serve to highlight the 
inability of the American public to grasp the full 
significance of the democraticization of Eastern 
Europe in terms of what it reveals about the nature 
of our own democracy. In Eastern Europe and else- 
where there is a strong call for the primacy of the 
political and the ethical as a foundation for demo- 
cratic public life whereas in the United States there 
is an ongoing refusal of the discourse of politics and 
ethics. Elected politicians from both sides of the 
established parties in the Congress complain that 
American politics is about “‘trivialization, atomiza- 
tion, and paralysis.” Politicians as diverse as Lee 
Atwater, the Republican Party chairman, and Walter 
Mondale, former Vice President, agree that we have 
entered into a time in which much of the American 
public believes that “Bull permeates everything 
... [and that] we’ve got a kind of politics of irrele- 
vance” (Oreskes, The New York Times, March 18, 
1990, 16). At the same time, a number of polls 
indicate that while the youth of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and East Germany are extending the frontiers 
of democracy, American youth are both uncon- 
cerned and largely ill-prepared to struggle for and 
keep democracy alive in the twenty-first century. 

Rather than being a model of democracy, the 
United States has become indifferent to the need 
to struggle for the conditions that make democracy 
a substantive rather than lifeless activity. At all 
levels of national and daily life, the breadth and 
depth of democratic relations are being rolled 
back. We have become a society that appears to 


demand less rather than more of democracy. In 
some quarters, democracy has actually become sub- 
versive. What does this suggest for developing 
some guiding principles in order to rethink the 
purpose and meaning of education and critical 
pedagogy within the present crises? Since I outline 
the particulars of a postmodern critical pedagogy in 
the last chapter of this book, I want to conclude 
with some suggestive principles for a critical peda- 
gogy that emerge out of my discussion of the most 
important aspects of modernism, postmodernism, 
and postmodern feminism. 


1. Education must be understood as producing 
not only knowledge but also political subjects. 
Rather than rejecting the language of politics, crit- 
ical pedagogy must link public education to 
the imperatives of a critical democracy (Dewey, 
1916; Giroux, 1988). Critical pedagogy needs to 
be informed by a public philosophy dedicated to 
returning schools to their primary task: places of 
critical education in the service of creating a public 
sphere of citizens who are able to exercise power 
over their own lives and especially over the condi- 
tions of knowledge production and acquisition. 
This is a critical pedagogy defined, in part, by the 
attempt to create the lived experience of empower- 
ment for the vast majority. In other words, the 
language of critical pedagogy needs to construct 
schools as democratic public spheres. In part, this 
means educators need to develop a critical peda- 
gogy in which the knowledge, habits, and skills of 
critical rather than simply good citizenship are 
taught and practiced. This means providing stu- 
dents with the opportunity to develop the critical 
capacity to challenge and transform existing social 
and political forms, rather than simply adapt to 
them. It also means providing students with the 
skills they will need to locate themselves in history, 
find their own voices, and provide the convictions 
and compassion necessary for exercising civic 
courage, taking risks, and furthering the habits, 
customs, and social relations that are essential to 
democratic public forms. In effect, critical peda- 
gogy needs to be grounded in a keen sense of the 
importance of constructing a political vision from 
which to develop an educational project as part of a 
wider discourse for revitalizing democratic public 
life. A critical pedagogy for democracy cannot be 
reduced, as some educators, politicians, and groups 
have argued, to forcing students to say the Pledge of 
Allegiance at the beginning of every school day or 
to speak and think only in the language of dominant 


Enghsh (Hirsch Jr, 1987). A critical pedagogy tor 
democracy does not begin with test scores but with 
the questions: What kinds of ciuzens do we hope to 
produce through public education ina postmodern 
culture? What kind of society do we want to create 
in the context of the present shifting cultural and 
ethnic borders? How can we reconcile the nouons 
of difference and equality with the imperatives of 
freedom and justice? 

2. Ethics must be seen as a central concern of 
critical pedagogy. ‘This suggests that educators at- 
tempt to understand more fully how different dis- 
courses offer students diverse ethical referents for 
structuring their relationship to the wider society. 
But it also suggests that educators go beyond the 
postmodern notion of understanding how student 
experiences are shaped within different ethical dis- 
courses. Educators must also come to view ethics 
and politics as a relationship between the self and 
the other. Ethics, in this case, is not a matter of 
individual choice or relativism but a social discourse 
grounded in struggles that refuse to accept needless 
human suffering and exploitation. Thus, ethics is 
taken up as a struggle against inequality and as a 
discourse for expanding basic human rights. This 
points toa notion of ethics attentive to both the issue 
of abstract rights and those contexts which produce 
particular stories, struggles, and histories. In peda- 
gogical terms, an ethical discourse needs to be taken 
up with regards to the relations of power, subject 
positions, and social practices it activates (Simon, 
1992). This is neither an ethics of essentialism nor 
relativism. It is an ethical discourse grounded in 
historical struggles and attentive to the construction 
of social relations free of injustice. The quality of 
ethical discourse, in this case, is not simply 
grounded in difference but in the issue of how 
justice arises out of concrete historical circum- 
stances (Shapiro, 1990). 

3. As Sharon Welch indicates’ critical pedagogy 
needs to focus on the issue of difference in an 
ethically challenging and politically transformative 
way. There are at least two notions of difference at 
work here. First, difference can be incorporated 
into a critical pedagogy as part of an attempt to 
understand how student identities and subjectiv- 
ities are constructed in multiple and contradictory 
ways. In this case, identity is explored through its 
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own historicity and complex subject positions. ‘Phe 
category of student experience should not be 
limited pedagogically to students exercising self- 
reflection but opened up as a race, gender, and 
class specific construct to include the diverse ways 
in which their experiences and identities have been 
constituted in different historical and social forma- 
tions. Second, critical pedagogy can focus on how 
differences between groups develop and are sus- 
tained around both enabling and disabling sets of 
relations. In this instance, difference becomes a 
marker for understanding how social groups are 
constituted in ways that are integral to the func- 
tioning of any democratic society. Difference in 
this context does not focus only on charting spatial, 
racial, ethnic, or cultural differences but also ana- 
lyzes historical differences that manifest them- 
selves in public struggles. 

As part of a language of critique, teachers can 
make problematic how different subjectivities are 
positioned within a historically specific range of 
ideologies and social practices that inscribe stu- 
dents in modes of behavior that subjugate, infanti- 
lize, and corrupt. Similarly, such a language can 
analyze how differences within and between social 
groups are constructed and sustained both within 
and outside the schools in webs of domination, 
subordination, hierarchy, and exploitation. As part 
of a language of possibility, teachers can explore the 
opportunity to construct knowledge/power rela- 
tions in which multiple narratives and social prac- 
tices are constructed around a politics and pedagogy 
of difference that offers students the opportunity to 
read the world differently, resist the abuse of power 
and privilege, and construct alternative democratic 
communities. Difference in this case cannot be seen 
as simply a politics of assertion, of simply affirming 
one’s voice or sense of the common good, it must be 
developed within practices in which differences can 
be affirmed and transformed in their articulation 
with categories central to public life: democracy, 
citizenship, public spheres. In both political and 
pedagogical terms, the category of difference must 
be central to the notion of democratic community. 

4. Critical pedagogy needs a language that allows 
for competing solidarities and political vocabularies 
that do not reduce the issues of power, justice, 
struggle, and inequality to a single script, a master 
narrative that suppresses the contingent, historical, 
and the everyday as a serious object of study (Cher- 
ryholmes, 1988). This suggests that curriculum 
knowledge not be treated as a sacred text but de- 
veloped as part of an ongoing engagement with a 
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variety of narratives and traditions that can be re- 
read and re-formulated in politically different 
terms. At issue here is constructing a discourse of 
textual authority that is power-sensitive and de- 
veloped as part of a wider analysis of the struggle 
over culture fought out at the levels of curricula 
knowledge, pedagogy, and the exercise of institu- 
tional power (Aronowitz and Giroux, 1991). This 1s 
not merely an argument against a canon, but one that 
disavows the very category. Knowledge has to be 
constantly re-examined in terms of its limits and 
rejected as a body of information that only has to 
be passed down to students. As Ernesto Laclau 
(1988) has pointed out, setting limits to the answers 
given by what can be judged as a valued tradition (a 
matter of argument also) is an important political 
act. What Laclau is suggesting 1s the possibility for 
students to creatively appropriate the past as part of 
a living dialogue, an affirmation of the multiplicity 
of narratives, and the need to judge them not as 
timeless or as monolithic discourses, but as social 
and historical inventions that can be refigured in the 
interests of creating more democratic forms of 
public life. This points to the possibility for creating 
pedagogical practices characterized by the open ex- 
change of ideas, the proliferation of dialogue, and 
the material conditions for the expression of indi- 
vidual and social freedom. 

5. Critical pedagogy needs to create new forms of 
knowledge through its emphasis on breaking down 
disciplinary boundaries and creating new spaces 
where knowledge can be produced. In this sense, 
critical pedagogy must be reclaimed as a cultural 
politics and a form of counter-memory. This is not 
merely an epistemological issue, but one of power, 
ethics, and politics. Critical pedagogy as a cultural 
politics points to the necessity of inserting the 
struggle over the production and creation of know- 
ledge as part of a broader attempt to create a public 
sphere of citizens who are able to exercise power 
over their lives and the social and political forms 
through which society is governed. As a form of 
counter-memory, critical pedagogy starts with 
everyday and the particular as a basis for learning, 
it reclaims the historical and the popular as part of an 
ongoing effort to legitimate the voices of those who 
have been silenced, and to inform the voices of those 
who have been located within narratives that are 
monolithic and totalizing. At stake here is a peda- 
gogy that provides the knowledge, skills, and habits 
for students and others to read history in ways that 
enable them to reclaim their identities in the inter- 
ests of constructing forms of life that are more 


democratic and more just. This is a struggle that 
deepens the pedagogical meaning of the political 
and the political meaning of the pedagogical. In the 
first instance, it raises important questions about 
how students and others are constructed as agents 
within particular histories, cultures, and social rela- 
tions. Against the monolith of culture, it posits the 
conflicting terrain of cultures shaped within asym- 
metrical relations of power, grounded in diverse 
historical struggles. Similarly, culture has to be 
understood as part of the discourse of power anc 
inequality. As a pedagogical issue, the relationship 
between culture and power 1s evident in questions 
such as “Whose cultures are appropriated as out 
own? How is marginality normalized?” (Popkewitz. 
1988, 77). To insert the primacy of culture as < 
pedagogical and political issue is to make centra! 
how schools function in the shaping of particular 
identities, values, and histories by producing anc 
legitimating specific cultural narratives and _ re- 
sources. In the second instance, asserting the peda- 
gogical aspects of the political raises the issue of how 
difference and culture can be taken up as peda- 
gogical practices and not merely as political categor- 
ies. For example, how does difference matter as ¢ 
pedagogical category if educators and cultura 
workers have to make knowledge meaningful before 
it can become critical and transformative? Or what 
does it mean to engage the tension between being 
theoretically correct and pedagogically wrong: 
These are concerns and tensions that make the rela- 
tionship between the political and the pedagogica 
both mutually informing and problematic. 

6. The Enlightenment notion of reason needs t¢ 
be reformulated within a critical pedagogy. First 
educators need to be skeptical regarding any notior 
of reason that purports to reveal the truth by denying 
its own historical construction and ideological prin- 
ciples. Reason is not innocent and any viable notior 
of critical pedagogy cannot exercise forms of author- 
ity that emulate totalizing forms of reason that 
appear to be beyond criticism and dialogue. This 
suggests that we reject claims to objectivity in favor 
of partial epistemologies that recognize the historica 
and socially constructed nature of their own know- 
ledge claims and methodologies. In this way, cur- 
riculum can be viewed as a cultural script that 
introduces students to particular forms of reasor 
which structure specific stories and ways of life 
Reason in this sense implicates and is implicated ir 
the intersection of power, knowledge, and politics. 
Second, it is not enough to reject an essentialist o1 
universalist defense of reason. Instead, the limits o1 


reason must be extended to recognizing other ways 
in which people learn or take up particular subject 
positions. In this case, educators need to understand 
more fully how people learn through concrete social 
relauions, through the ways in which the body is 
positioned (Grumet, 1988), through the construc- 
tion of habit and intuition, and through the produe- 
tion and investment of desire and affect. ... 

7. Critical pedagogy needs to regain a sense of 
alternatives by combining a language of critique 
and possibility. Postmodern femimism exemplifies 
this in both its critique of patriarchy and its search 
to construct new forms of identity and social rela- 
tions. It is worth noting that teachers can take up 
this issue around a number of considerations. First, 
educators need to construct a language of critique 
that combines the issue of limits with the discourse 
of freedom and social responsibility. In other 
words, the question of freedom needs to be engaged 
dialectically not only as one of individual rights but 
also as part of the discourse of social responsibility. 
That is, whereas freedom remains an essential 
category in establishing the conditions for ethical 
and political rights, it must also be seen as a force to 
be checked if it is expressed in modes of individual 
and collective behavior that threaten the ecosystem 
or produce forms of violence and oppression 
against individuals and social groups. Second, crit- 
ical pedagogy needs to explore in programmatic 
terms a language of possibility that 1s capable of 
thinking risky thoughts, that engages a project of 
hope, and points to the horizon of the “not yet.” A 
language of possibility does not have to dissolve 
into a reified form of utopianism; instead, it can 
be developed as a precondition for nourishing con- 
victions that summon up the courage to imagine a 
different and more just world and to struggle for it. 
A language of moral and political possibility is more 
than an outmoded vestige of humanist discourse. It 
is central to responding not only with compassion 
to human beings who suffer and agonize but also 
with a politics and a set of pedagogical practices 
that can refigure and change existing narratives of 
domination into images and concrete instances of a 
future which is worth fighting for. 

There is a certain cynicism that characterizes the 
language of the Left at the present moment. Central 
to this position is the refusal of all utopian images, 
all appeals to “a language of possibility.”” Such 
refusals are often made on the grounds that ‘“‘uto- 
pian discourse” is a strategy employed by the Right 
and therefore is ideologically tainted. Or, the very 
notion of possibility is dismissed as an impractical 
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and therefore useless category. In my mind, this 
represents less a serious critique than a refusal to 
move beyond the language of exhaustion and des- 
pair. Essential to developing a response to this 
position is a discriminating notion of possibility, 
one which makes a distinction between a discourse 
characterized as either “dystopian” or utopian. In 
the former, the appeal to the future is grounded ina 
form of nostalgic romanticism, with its call for a 
return to a past, which more often than not serves 
to legitimate relations of domination and oppres- 
sion. Similarly, in Constance Penley’s terms a 
“dystopian” discourse often “limits itself to solu- 
tions that are either individualist or bound to a 
romanticized notion of guerilla-like small-group 
resistance. ‘The true atrophy of the utopian imagin- 
ation is this: we can imagine the future but we 
cannot conceive the kind of collective political strat- 
egies necessary to change or ensure that future” 
(Penley, 1989, 122). In contrast to the language of 
dystopia, a utopian discourse rejects apocalyptic 
emptiness and nostalgic imperialism and sees his- 
tory as open and society worth struggling for in the 
image of an alternative future. This is the language 
of the “not yet’, one in which the imagination is 
redeemed and nourished in the effort to construct 
new relationships fashioned out of strategies of 
collective resistance based on a critical recognition 
of both what society is and what it might become. 
Paraphrasing Walter Benjamin, this is a discourse 
of imagination and hope that pushes history against 
the grain.” Nancy Fraser (1989) illuminates this 
sentiment by emphasizing the importance of a lan- 
guage of possibility for the project of social change: 
‘It allows for the possibility of a radical democratic 
politics in which immanent critique and transfig- 
urative desire mingle with one another” (107). 

8. Critical pedagogy needs to develop a theory of 
teachers as transformative intellectuals who occupy 
specifiable political and social locations. Rather 
than defining teacher work through the narrow 
language of professionalism, a critical pedagogy 
needs to ascertain more carefully what the role of 
teachers might be as cultural workers engaged in the 
production of ideologies and social practices. This 
is not a call for teachers to become wedded to some 
abstract ideal that removes them from everyday life, 
or one that intends for them to become prophets of 
perfection and certainty; on the contrary, it is a call 
for teachers to undertake social criticism not as 
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outsiders but as public intellectuals who address the 
most social and political issues of their neighbour- 
hood, nation, and the wider global world. As public 
and transformative intellectuals, teachers have an 
opportunity to make organic connections with the 
historical traditions that provide them and their 
students with a voice, history, and sense of 
belonging. It is a position marked by a moral cour- 
age and criticism that does not require educators to 
step back from society in the manner of the ‘“‘object- 
ive’ teacher, but to distance themselves from those 
power relations that subjugate, oppress, and dimin- 
ish other human beings. Teachers need to take up 
criticism from within, to develop pedagogical prac- 
tices that not only heighten the possibilities for 
critical consciousness but also for transformative 
action (Walzer, 1987). In this perspective, teachers 
would be involved in the invention of critical dis- 
courses and democratic social relations. Critical 
pedagogy would represent itself as the active con- 
struction rather than transmission of particular 
ways of life. More specifically, as transformative 
intellectuals, teachers can engage in the invention 
of languages so as to provide spaces for themselves 
and their students to rethink their experiences in 
terms that both name relations of oppression and 
offer ways in which to overcome them. 

9. Central to the notion of critical pedagogy 1s a 
politics of voice that combines a postmodern notion 
of difference with a feminist emphasis on the pri- 
macy of the political. This suggests taking up the 
relationship between the personal and the political 
in a way that does not collapse the political into the 
personal but strengthens the relationship between 
the two so as to engage rather than withdraw from 
addressing those institutional forms and structures 
that contribute to racism, sexism, and class exploit- 
ation. This suggests some important pedagogical 
interventions. First the self must be seen as a pri- 
mary site of politicization. That is, the issue of how 
the self is constructed in multiple and complex ways 
must be analyzed both as part of a language of 
affirmation and a broader understanding of how 
identities are inscribed in and between various 
social, cultural, and historical formations. To 
engage issues regarding the construction of the self 
is to address questions of history, culture, commu- 
nity, language, gender, race, and class. It is to raise 
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questions regarding what pedagogical practices 
need to be employed that allow students to speak 
in dialogical contexts that affirm, interrogate, and 
extend their understandings of themselves and the 
global contexts in which they live. Such a position 
recognizes that students have several or multiple 
identities, but also asserts the importance of offering 
students a language that allows them to reconstruct 
their moral and political energies in the service of 
creating a more just and equitable social order, one 
that undermines relations of hierarchy and domin- 
ation. Second, a politics of voice must offer peda- 
gogical and political strategies that affirm the 
primacy of the social, intersubjective, and collective. 
To focus on voice is not meant to simply affirm the 
stories that students tell, it is not meant to simply 
glorify the possibility for narration. Such a position 
often degenerates into a form of narcissism, a 
carthartic experience that is reduced to naming 
anger without the benefit of theorizing in order to 
both understand its underlying causes and what it 
means to work collectively to transform the struc- 
tures of domination responsible for oppressive 
social relations. Raising one’s consciousness has in- 
creasingly become a pretext for legitimating hege- 
monic forms of separatism buttressed by self- 
serving appeals to the primacy of experience. 
What is often expressed in such appeals is an anti- 
intellectualism that retreats from any viable form of 
political engagement, especially one willing to ad- 
dress and transform diverse forms of oppression. 
The call to simply affirm one’s voice has increas- 
ingly been reduced to a pedagogical process that 1s as 
reactionary as it is inward looking. A more radical 
notion of voice should begin with what bell hooks 
(1989) calls a critical attention to theorizing experi- 
ence as part of a broader politics of engagement. In 
referring specifically to feminist pedagogy, she 
argues that the discourse of confession and memory 
can be used to “shift the focus away from mere 
naming of one’s experience. ...to talk about iden- 
tity in relation to culture, history, politics” (110). 
For hooks, the telling of tales of victimization, or the 
expression of one’s voice is not enough; it is equally 
imperative that such experiences be the object of 
theoretical and critical analyses so that they can be 
connected rather than severed from broader notions 
of solidarity, struggle, and politics. 
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“Contingent Foundations: 
Feminism and the Question 


of ‘Postmodernism 


Judith Butler 


Judith Butler (1956-__) is an American philoso- 
pher and feminist especially concerned with the 
political meaning of sexual identity, both as gen- 
der and as sexual orientation. Her book Gender 
Trouble (1994) helped to establish the field of 
“queer studies,” which takes all forms of sexual 
identity, including heterosexuality, to be social 
constructions. She famously analyzes gender as 
practical and aesthetic performance. Butler 
adapts postmodernism to her constructivist, 
semiotic analysis of identity in an attempt to 
undermine the dominant intellectual and political 
themes of modern thought. Nevertheless, she 
criticizes postmodernism where it threatens to 
undermine critique and the legitimation of social 
change. In the following essay, her critical analysis 
of contemporary American society, in particular 
the 1991 Gulf War against Iraq and its cultural 
concomitants, exhibits her attempt to deploy a 
politicized postmodernism. 


The question of postmodernism is surely a ques- 
tion, for is there, after all, something called post- 
modernism? Is it an historical characterization, a 
certain kind of theoretical position, and what does it 
mean for a term that has described a certain aes- 
thetic practice now to apply to social theory and to 
feminist social and political theory in particular? 
Who are these postmodernists? Is this a name that 
one takes on for oneself, or is it more often a name 
that one is called if and when one offers a critique of 
the subject, a discursive analysis, or questions the 
integrity or coherence of totalizing social descrip- 
tions? 


re 


I know the term from the way it is used, and it 
usually appears on my horizon embedded in the 
following critical formulations: “‘if discourse is all 
there is... «, sor “if ewerythimeg 15 a #eXt Ss ie 
the subject is dead...,” of “if real bodies do not 
exist...” The sentence begins as a warning against 
an impending nihilism, for if the conjured content 
of these series of conditional clauses proves to be 
true, then, and there is always a then, some set of 
dangerous consequences will surely follow. So 
‘postmodernism’ appears to be articulated in the 
form of a fearful conditional or sometimes in 
the form of paternalistic disdain toward that which 
is youthful and irrational. Against this postmodern- 
ism, there is an effort to shore up the primary 
premises, to establish in advance that any theory 
of politics requires a subject, needs from the start to 
presume its subject, the referentiality of language, 
the integrity of the institutional descriptions it pro- 
vides. For politics is unthinkable without a founda- 
tion, without these premises. But do these claims 
seek to secure a contingent formation of politics 
that requires that these notions remain unproble- 
matized features of its own definition? Is it the case 
that all politics, and feminist politics in particular, 
is unthinkable without these prized premises? Or is 
it rather that a specific version of politics is shown 
in its contingency once those premises are prob- 
lematically thematized? 
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Yo claim that politics requires a stable subject 1s 
to claim that there can be no political opposition 
to that claim. Indeed, that claim implies that 
a crinque of the subject cannot be a politically 
informed critique but, rather, an act which puts 
into jeopardy politics as such. ‘To require the sub- 
ject means to foreclose the domain of the political, 
and that foreclosure, installed analytically as an 
essential feature of the political, enforces the 
boundaries of the domain of the political in such a 
way that that enforcement is protected from polit- 
ical scrutiny. The act which unilaterally establishes 
the domain of the political functions, then, as an 
authoritarian ruse by which political contest over 
the status of the subject is summarily silenced. 

To refuse to assume, that is, to require a notion 
of the subject from the start 1s not the same as 
negating or dispensing with such a notion al- 
together; on the contrary, it is to ask after the 
process of its construction and the political mean- 
ing and consequentiality of taking the subject as a 
requirement or presupposition of theory. But have 
we arrived yet at a notion of postmodernism? 

A number of positions are ascribed to postmod- 
ernism, as if it were the kind of thing that could be the 
bearer of a set of positions: discourse 1s all there is, as 
if discourse were some kind of monistic stuff out of 
which all things are composed; the subject is dead, I 
can never say “I” again; there is no reality, only 
representations. These characterizations are vari- 
ously imputed to postmodernism or poststructural- 
ism, which are conflated with each other and 
sometimes conflated with deconstruction, and 
sometimes understood as an indiscriminate assem- 
blage of French feminism, deconstruction, Lacanian 
psychoanalysis, Foucaultian analysis, Rorty’s con- 
versationalism and cultural studies. On this side of 
the Atlantic and in recent discourse, the terms 
“postmodernism” or ‘“‘poststructuralism”’ settle the 
differences among those positions in a single stroke, 
providing a substantive, a noun, that includes those 
positions as so many of its modalities or permuta- 
tions. It may come asa surprise to some purveyors of 
the Continental scene to learn that Lacanian psycho- 
analysis in France positions itself officially against 
poststructuralism, that Kristeva denounces post- 
modernism,” that Foucaultians rarely relate to Der- 
rideans, that Cixous' and Irigaray are fundamentally 
opposed, and that the only tenuous connection be- 
tween French feminism and deconstruction exists 


French feminist philosophers Julia Kristeva (1941-__) 
and Helene Cixous (1937-_ ). 


between Cixous and Derrida, although a certain 
affinity in textual practices is to be found between 
Derrida and Irigaray. Biddy Martin is also right to 
point out that almost all of French feminism adheres 
toa notion of high modernism and the avant-garde, 
which throws some question on whether these the- 
ori¢cs Or writings can be grouped simply under the 
category of postmodernism. 

I propose that the question of postmodernism be 
read not mercly as the question that postmodern- 
ism poses for feminism, but as the question, what 1s 
postmodernism? What kind of existence does it 
have? Jean-Francois Lyotard champions the term, 
but he cannot be made into the example of what 
all the rest of the purported postmodernists are 
doing.’ Lyotard’s work is, for instance, seriously 
at odds with that of Derrida, who does not affirm 
the notion of “the postmodern,” and with others 
for whom Lyotard is made to stand. Is he paradig- 
matic? Do all these theories have the same structure 
(a comforting notion to the critic who would dis- 
pense with them all at once)? Is the effort to colon- 
ize and domesticate these theories under the sign of 
the same, to group them synthetically and master- 
fully under a single rubric, a simple refusal to grant 
the specificity of these positions, an excuse not to 
read, and not to read closely? For if Lyotard uses 
the term, and if he can be conveniently grouped 
with a set of writers, and if some problematic 
quotation can be found in his work, then can that 
quotation serve as an “example” of postmodern- 
ism, symptomatic of the whole? 

But if I understand part of the project of post- 
modernism, it is to call into question the ways 
in which such “examples” and ‘‘paradigms”’ serve 
to subordinate and erase that which they seek to 
explain. For the “‘whole,”’ the field of postmodern- 
ism in its supposed breadth, is effectively “pro- 
duced” by the example which is made to stand as a 
symptom and exemplar of the whole; in effect, if in 
the example of Lyotard we think we have a repre- 
sentation of postmodernism, we have then forced a 
substitution of the example for the entire field, 
effecting a violent reduction of the field to the one 
piece of text the critic is willing to read, a piece 
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» In a sense, this gesture of conceptual mastery 
that groups together a set of positions under the 
postmodern, that makes the postmodern into an 
epoch or a synthetic whole, and that clarms that 
the part can stand for this artificially constructed 
whole, enacts a certain self-congratulatory ruse 
of power. It is paradoxical, at best, that the act 
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of conceptual mastery that effects this dismissive 
grouping of positions under the postmodern wants 
to ward off the peril of political authoritarianism. 
For the assumption is that some piece of the text 1s 
representational, that it stands for the phenom- 
enon, and that the structure of “these” positions 
can be properly and economically discerned in the 
structure of the one. What authorizes such an as- 
sumption from the start? From the start we must 
believe that theories offer themselves in bundles or 
in organized totalities, and that historically a set of 
theories which are structurally similar emerge as 
the articulation of an historically specific co 
of human reflection. This Hegelian trope, which 
continues through Adorno, assumes from the start 
that these theories can be substituted for one 
another because they variously symptomatize a com- 


mon structural preoccupation. And yet, that pre- 
sumption can no longer be made, for the Hegelian 
presumption that a synthesis is available from the 
start is precisely what has come under contest in 
various ways by some of the positions happily uni- 
fied under the sign of postmodernism. One might 
argue that if, and to the extent that, the postmodern 
functions as such a unifying sign, then it is a de- 
cidedly ““modern”’ sign, which is why there is some 
question whether one can debate for or against this 
postmodernism. To install the term as that which 
can be only affirmed or negated is to force it to 
occupy one position within a binary, and so to 
affirm a logic of noncontradiction over and against 
some more generative scheme. 

Perhaps.the_ reason for this unification of pos- 
field, by the way in which the differences among 
these_positions cannot be rendered symptomatic, 
exemplary, or representative of each other and of 
some common structure called postmodernism. If 


postmodernism as a term has some force or mean- 
ing within social theory, or feminist social theory in 
particular, perhaps it can be found in the critical 
exercise that seeks to show how theory, how 
osophy, is always implicated in power, and perhaps 
that is precisely what is sy tomatically at work in 
the effort to domesticate and refuse a set of power- 
fi iticl under the rubric of sostmodernism. 


That the philosophical apparatus in its various 
conceptual refinements is always engaged in 
exercising power is not a new insight, but then 
again the postmodern ought not to be confused 


with the new; after all, the pursuit of the ‘‘new”’ is 
the preoccupation of high modernism; if anything, 


the postmodern casts doubt upon the possibility of 


a “new” that is not in some way already implicated 
in the ‘‘old.” 

But the point articulated forcefully by some 
recent critics of normative political philosophy 
is that the recourse to a position — hypothetical, 
counterfactual, or imaginary — that places itself 
beyond the play of power, and which seeks to estab- 
lish the metapolitical basis for a negotiation of power 
relations, is perhaps the most insidious ruse of 
power. That this position beyond power lays claim 
to its legitimacy through recourse to a prior and 
implicitly universal agreement does not in any way 
circumvent the charge, for what rationalist project 
will designate in advance what counts as agreement? 
What form of insidious cultural imperialism here 
legislates itself under the sign of the universal?* 

I don’t know about the term “postmodern,” but 
if there is a point, and a fine point, to what I perhaps 
better understand as poststructuralism, it is that 
power pervades the very conceptual apparatus 
that_seeks to negotiate its including the 
power is not the advent of a nihilistic relativism 
incapable of furnishing norms, but, rather 
To establish a set of norms that are beyond power 
or force is itself a powerful and forceful conceptual 
practice that sublimates, disguises and extends its 
own power play through recourse to tropes of nor- 
mative universality. And the point is not to do away 
with foundations, or even to champion a position 
that goes under the name of antifoundationalism. 
Both of those positions belong together as different 
versions of foundationalism and the skeptical prob- 
lematic it engenders. Rather, the task is to interro- 
gate what the theoretical move that establishes 
foundations_authorizes, and what precisely it 
excludes or forecloses. 

It seems that theory posits foundations inces- 
santly, and forms implicit metaphysical commit- 
ments as a matter of course, even when it seeks to 
guard against it; foundations function as the unques- 
tioned and the unquestionable within any theory. 
And yet, are these “foundations,” that is, those 
premises that function as authorizing grounds, are 
they themselves not constituted through exclusions 
which, taken into account, expose the foundational 
premise as a contingent and contestable presump- 
tion. Even when we claim that there 1s some implied 
universal basis for a given foundation, that implica- 
tion and that universality simply constitute a new 
dimension of unquestionability. 
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How is it that we might ground a theory or 
politics in a speech situation or subject: position 
which is “tuniversal,” when the very category of 
the universal has only begun to be exposed for its 
own highly ethnocentric biases? How many “uni- 
versalities” are there’ and to what extent is cultural 
conflict understandable as the clashing of a set of 
presumed and intransigent “universalities,”’ a con- 
flict which cannot be negotiated through recourse 
to a culturally imperialist notion of the “universal” 
or, rather, which will only be solved through such 
recourse at the cost of violence? We have, I think, 
witnessed the conceptual and material violence of 
this practice in the United States’s war against Iraq, 
in which the Arab ‘other’ is understood to be 
radically ‘‘outside’’ the universal structures of 
reason and democracy and, hence, calls to be 
brought forcibly within. Significantly, the US had 
to abrogate the democratic principles of political 
sovereignty and free speech, among others, to effect 
this forcible return of Iraq to the “democratic” 
fold, and this violent move reveals, among other 
things, that such notions of universality are in- 
stalled through the abrogation of the very universal 
principles to be implemented. Within the political 
context of contemporary postcoloniality more gen- 
erally, it is perhaps especially urgent to underscore 
the very category of the “universal” as a site of 
insistent contest and resignification.° Given the 
contested character of the term, to assume from 
the start a procedural or substantive notion of the 
universal is of necessity to impose a culturally 
hegemonic notion on the social field. To herald 
that notion then as the philosophical instrument 
that will negotiate between conflicts of power 1s 
precisely to safeguard and reproduce a position of 
hegemonic power by installing it in the metapoli- 
tical site of ultimate normativity. 

It may at first seem that I am simply calling for a 
more concrete and internally diverse ‘“‘universal- 
ity,” a more synthetic and inclusive notion of the 
universal, and in that way committed to the very 
foundational notion that I seek to undermine. But 
my task is, I think, significantly different from that 
which would articulate a comprehensive universal- 
ity. In the first place, such a totalizing notion could 
only be achieved at the cost of producing new and 
further exclusions. The term “universality” would 
have to be left permanently open, permanently 
contested, permanently contingent, in order not 
to foreclose in advance future claims for inclusion. 
Indeed, from my position and from any historically 
constrained perspective, any totalizing concept of 


the universal will shut down rather than authorize 
the unanticipated and unanticipatable claims that 
will be made under the sign of “the universal.” In 
this sense, | am not doing away with the category, 
but trying to relieve the category of its foundation- 
alist weight in order to render it as a site of perman- 
ent political contest. 

A social theory committed to democratic con- 
testation within a postcolonial horizon needs to find 
a way to bring into question the foundations it 1s 
compelled to lay down. It is this movement of 
interrogating that ruse of authority that secks to 
close itself off from contest that is, in my view, at 
the heart of any radical political project. Igasmuch 
as poststructuralism offers a mode 
effects_this contestation of the foundationalist 
move, it_can be used as a part of such a radical 
agenda. Note that I have 
I think there are no necessary political conse- 
quences for such a theory, but only a_ possible 
political deployment. 
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If one of the points associated with postmodern- 


ism is that the epistemological point of departure 
in philosophy is inadequate, then it ought not to 
be a question of subjects who claim to know and 
theorize under the sign of the postmodern pitted 
against other subjects who claim to know and the- 
orize under the sign of the modern. Indeed, it is 
that very way of framing debate that is being con- 
tested by the suggestion that the position articu- 
lated by the subject is always in some way 
constituted by what must be displaced for that 
position to take hold, and that the subject who 
theorizes is constituted as a ‘“‘theorizing subject” 
by a set of exclusionary and selective procedures. 
For, indeed, who is it that gets constituted as 
the feminist theorist whose framing of the debate 
will get publicity? Is it not always the case that 
power operates in advance, in the very procedures 
that establish who will be the subject who speaks 
in the name of feminism, and to whom? And is it not 
also clear that a process of subjection is presup- 
posed in the subjectivating process that produces 
before you one speaking subject of feminist debate? 
What speaks when “I”? speak to you? What are 
the institutional histories of subjection and subjec- 
tivation that “‘position’? me here now? If there is 
something called ‘“‘Butler’s position,” is this one 
that I devise, publish, and defend, that belongs 
to me as a kind of academic property? Or 1s 
there a grammar of the subject that merely encour- 
ages us to position me as the proprietor of those 
theories? 
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Indeed, how is it that a position becomes _a_pos- 
oe - 


ition, for clearly not every utterance qualifies as 
“such. It is clearly a matter of a certain authorizing 
position itself My position is mine to the extent 
that “I” — and I do not shirk from the pronoun — 
replay and resignify the theoretical positions that 
have constituted me, working the possibilities of 
their convergence, and trying to take account of 
the possibilities that they systematically exclude. 
But it is clearly not the case that “I” preside over 
the positions that have constituted me, shuffling 
through them instrumentally, casting some aside, 
incorporating others, although some of my activity 
may take that form. The “I” who would select 
between them is always already constituted by 
them. The ‘‘I”’ is the transfer point of that replay, 
but it is simply not a strong enough claim to say that 
the “I” is situated; the “I,” this “I,” is constituted by 
these positions, and these “positions” are not 
merely theoretical products, but fully embedded 
organizing principles of material practices and in- 
stitutional arrangements, those matrices of power 
and discourse that produce me as a viable “‘sub- 
ject.”” Indeed, this “I? would not be a thinking, 
speaking “I” if it were not for the very positions 
that I oppose, for those positions, the ones that 
claim that the subject must be given in advance, 
that discourse is an instrument or reflection of that 
subject, are already part of what constitutes me. 

No subject is its own point of departure; and the 
fantasy that it is one can only disavow its consti- 
tutive relations by recasting them as the domain of a 
countervailing externality. Indeed, one might con- 
sider Luce Irigaray’s claim that the subject, under- 
stood as a fantasy of autogenesis, is always already 
masculine." Psychoanalytically, that version of the 
subject is constituted through a kind of disavowal 
or through the primary repression of its depend- 
ency on the maternal. And to become a subject on 
this model is surely not a feminist goal. 

The critique of the subject is not a negation or 
repudiation of the subject, but, rather, a way of 
interrogating its construction as a pregiven or foun- 
dationalist premise. At the outset of the war against 
Iraq, we almost all saw strategists who placed 
before us maps of the Middle East, objects of an- 
alysis and targets of instrumental military action. 


For Irigary, masculinity defines itself as unified 
agency, whereas femininity does not. ‘“Autogenesis”’ is 
the fantasy of self-creation (i.e. not depending on a mother 
for one’s existence). 


Retired and active generals were called up by the 
networks to stand in for the generals on the field 
whose intentions would be invariably realized in 
the destruction of various Iraqi military bases. 
The various affirmations of the early success of 
these operations were delivered with great enthusi- 
asm, and it seemed that this hitting of the goal, this 
apparently seamless. realization of intention 
through an instrumental action without much re- 
sistance or hindrance was the occasion, not merely 
to destroy Iraqi military installations, but also to 
champion a masculinized Western subject whose 
will immediately translates into a deed, whose ut- 
terance or order materializes in an action which 
would destroy the very possibility of a reverse 
strike, and whose obliterating power at once con- 
firms the impenetrable contours of its own subject- 
hood. 

It is perhaps interesting to remember at this 
juncture that Foucault linked the displacement of 
the intentional subject with modern power rela- 
tions that he himself associated with war.’ What 
he meant, I think, is that subjects who institute 
actions are themselves instituted effects of prior 
actions, and that the horizon in which we act is 
there as a constitutive possibility of our very cap- 
acity to act, not merely or exclusively as an exterior 
field or theater of operations. But perhaps more 
significantly, the actions instituted via that subject 
are part of a chain of actions that can no longer be 
understood as unilinear in direction or predictable 
in their outcomes. And yet, the instrumental mili- 
tary subject appears at first to utter words that 
materialize directly into destructive deeds. And 
throughout the war, it was as if the masculine 
Western subject preempted the divine power to 
translate words into deeds; the newscasters were 
almost all full of giddy happiness as they demon- 
strated, watched, vicariously enacted, the exacti- 
tude of destructiveness. As the war began, the 
words one would hear on television were “eu- 
phoria,” and one newscaster remarked that US 
weapons were instruments of “terrible beauty” 
(CBS) and celebrates prematurely and phantasma- 
tically its own capacity to act instrumentally in the 
world to obliterate its opposition and to control the 
consequences of that obliteration. But the conse- 
quentiality of this act cannot be foreseen by the 
instrumental actor who currently celebrates the 
effectivity of its own intentions. What Foucault 
suggested was that this subject is itself the effect 
of a genealogy which is erased at the moment that 
the subject takes itself as the single origin of its 
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action, and that the effects of an action always 
supersede the stated imtention or purpose of the 
act. Indeed, the effeets of the instrumental action 
always have the power to proliferate beyond the 
subject’s control, indeed, to challenge the rational 
transparency of that subject’s intentionality, and so 
to subvert the very definition of the subject itself. 1 
suggest that we have been in the midst of a celebra- 
tion on the part of the United States government 
and some of its allies of the phantasmatic subject, 
the one who determines its world unilaterally, and 
which is i some measure typified by the looming 
heads of retired generals framed against the map of 
the Middle East, where the speaking head of this 
subject is shown to be the same size, or larger, than 
the area it secks to dominate. This 1s, in a sense, the 
graphics of the imperialist subject, a visual allegory 
of the action itself. 

But here you think that I have made a distinction 
between the action itself and something like a 
representation, but I want to make a stronger 
point. You will perhaps have noticed that Colin 
Powell, the General of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
invoked what is, I think, a new military convention 
of calling the sending of missiles “‘the delivery of an 
ordnance.” The phrase is significant, I think; it 
figures an act of violence as an act of law (the 
military term ‘“‘ordnance”’ is linked etymologically 
to the juridical ‘“‘ordinance’’), and so wraps the 
destruction in the appearance of orderliness; but 
in addition, it figures the missile as a kind of com- 
mand, an order to obey, and is thus itself figured as 
a certain act of speech which not only delivers a 
message — get out of Kuwait — but effectively en- 
forces that message through the threat of death and 
through death itself. Of course, this is a message 
that can never be received, for it kills its addressee, 
and so it is not an ordinance at all, but the failure of 
all ordinances, the refusal of a communication. And 
for those who remain to read the message, they will 
not read what is sometimes quite literally written 
on the missile. 

Throughout the war, we witnessed and partici- 
pated in the conflation of the television screen 
and the lens of the bomber pilot. In this sense, the 
visual record of this war is not a reflection on the war, 
but the enactment of its phantasmatic structure, 
indeed, part of the very means by which it is socially 
constituted and maintained as a war. The so-called 
‘“‘smart bomb” records its target as it moves in to 
destroy it —a bomb with a camera attached in front, 
a kind of optical phallus; it relays that film back to 
a command control and that film is refilmed on 


television, effectively constituting the television 
screen and its viewer as the extended apparatus of 
the bomb itself. In this sense, by viewing we are 
bombing, identified with both bomber and bomb, 
flying through space, transported from the North 
American continent to Iraq, and yet securely 
wedged in the couch in one’s own living room. 
The smart bomb screen is, of course, destroyed in 
the moment that 1t enacts its destruction, which 1s 
to say that this is a recording of a thoroughly 
which record that 
destructiveness, indeed, which effects the phantas- 


destructive act can never 
matic distinction between the hit and its conse- 
quences. Thus as viewers, we veritably enact the 
allegory of military triumph: we retain our visual 
distance and our bodily safety through the disem- 
bodied enactment of the kill that produces no blood 
and in which we retain our radical impermeability. 
In this sense, we are in relation to this site of 
destruction absolutely proximate, absolutely essen- 
tial, and absolutely distant, a figure for imperial 
power which takes the aerial, global 
the disembodied killer who can never be killed, 


view, 


the sniper as a figure for imperialist military 
power. The television screen thus redoubles the 
aerial view, securing a fantasy of transcendence, of 
a disembodied instrument of destruction which is 
infinitely protected from a reverse-strike through 
the guarantee of electronic distance. 

This aerial view never comes close to seeing the 
effects of its destruction, and as a close-up to the site 
becomes increasingly possible, the screen conveni- 
ently destroys itself. And so although it was made to 
seem that this was a humane bombing, one which 
took buildings and military installations as_ its 
targets, this was, on the contrary, the effect of a 
frame which excluded from view the systematic 
destruction of a population, what Foucault calls 
the modern dream of states." Or perhaps we 
ought to state it otherwise: precisely through ex- 
cluding its targets from view under the rubric of 
proving the capacity to target precisely, this is a 
frame that effectively performs the annihilation 
that it systematically derealizes. 

The demigod of a U.S. military subject which 
euphorically enacted the fantasy that it can achieve 
its aims with ease fails to understand that its actions 
have produced effects that will far exceed its phan- 
tasmatic purview; it thinks that its goals were 
achieved in a matter of weeks, and that its action 
was completed. But the action continues to act 
after the intentional subject has announced its 
completion. The effects of its actions have already 
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inaugurated violence in places and in ways that it 
not only could not foresee but will be unable ultim- 
ately to contain, effects which will produce a mas- 
sive and violent contestation of the Western 
subject’s phantasmatic self-construction. 

If 1 can, then, Pll try to return to the subject 
at hand. In a sense, the subject is constituted 
through an exclusion and differentiation, perhaps 
a repression, that is subsequently concealed, 
covered over, by the effect of autonomy. In this 
sense, autonomy is the logical consequence of a 
disavowed dependency, which is to say that the 
autonomous subject can maintain the illusion of 
its autonomy insofar as it covers over the break 
out of which it is constituted. This dependency 
and this break are already social relations, ones 
which precede and condition the formation of the 
subject. As a result, this is not a relation in which 
the subject finds itself, as one of the relations that 
forms its situation. The subject is constructed 
through acts of differentiation that distinguish the 
subject from its constitutive outside, a domain of 
abjected alterity conventionally associated with the 
feminine, but clearly not exclusively. Precisely in 
this recent war we saw “‘the Arab” figured as the 
abjected other as well as a site of homophobic 
fantasy made clear in the abundance of bad jokes 
grounded in the linguistic sliding from Saddam to 
Sodom. 

There is no ontologically intact reflexivity to the 
subject which 1s then placed within a cultural con- 
text; that cultural context, as it were, is already 
there as the disarticulated process of that subject’s 
production, one that is concealed by the frame that 
would situate a ready-made subject in an external 
web of cultural relations. 

We may be tempted to think that to assume the 
subject in advance is necessary in order to safeguard 
the agency of the subject. But to claim that the 
subject is constituted is not to claim that it is 
determined; on the contrary, the constituted char- 
acter of the subject is the very precondition of its 
agency. For what is it that enables a purposive and 
significant reconfiguration of cultural and political 
relations, if not a relation that can be turned against 
itself, reworked, resisted? Do we need to assume 
theoretically from the start a subject with agency 
before we can articulate the terms of a significant 
social and political task of transformation, resist- 
ance, radical democratization? If we do not offer in 
advance the theoretical guarantee of that agent, are 
we doomed to give up transformation and mean- 
ingful political practice? My suggestion is that 


agency belongs to a way of thinking about persons 
as instrumental actors who confront an external 
political field. But if we agree that politics and 
power exist already at the level at which the subject 
and its agency are articulated and made possible, 
then agency can be presumed only at the cost of 
refusing to inquire into its construction. Consider 
that “agency” has no formal existence or, if it does, 
it has no bearing on the question at hand. Ina sense, 
the epistemological model that offers us a pregiven 
subject or agent 1s one that refuses to acknowledge 
that agency ts always and only a political prerogative. 
As such, it seems crucial to question the conditions 
of its possibility, not to take it for granted as an a 
priori guarantee. We need instead to ask, what 
possibilities of mobilization are produced on the 
basis of existing configurations of discourse and 
power? Where are the possibilities of reworking 
that very matrix of power by which we are consti- 
tuted, of reconstituting the legacy of that consti- 
tution, and of working against each other those 
processes of regulation that can destabilize existing 
power regimes? For if the subject is constituted by 
power, that power does not cease at the moment the 
subject is constituted, for that subject is never fully 
constituted, but is subjected and produced time 
and again. That subject is neither a ground nor a 
product, but the permanent possibility of a certain 
resignifying process, one which gets detoured and 
stalled through other mechanisms of power, but 
which is power’s own possibility of being reworked. 
It is not enough to say that the subject is invariably 
engaged in a political field; that phenomenological 
phrasing misses the point that the subject is an 
accomplishment regulated and produced in ad- 
vance. And is as such fully political; indeed, per- 
haps most political at the point in which it is claimed 
to be prior to politics itself. To perform this kind of 
Foucaultian critique of the subject is not to do away 
with the subject or pronounce its death, but merely 
to claim that certain versions of the subject are 
politically insidious. 

For the subject to be a pregiven point of depart- 
ure for politics is to defer the question of the polit- 
ical construction and regulation of the subject itself; 
for it is important to remember that subjects are 
constituted through exclusion, that is, through the 
creation of a domain of deauthorized subjects, pre- 
subjects, figures of abjection, populations erased 
from view. This becomes clear, for instance, within 
the law when certain qualifications must first be 
met in order to be, quite literally, a claimant in sex 
discrimination or rape cases. Here it becomes quite 
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urgent to ask, who qualifies as a ‘‘who,” what 
systematic structures of disempowerment make tt 
impossible for certam imyured parties to invoke the 
“I” effectively within a court of law? Or less 
overtly, in a social theory lke Albert: Memmui’s 
The Colomzer and the Colonized, an otherwise com- 
pelling call for radical enfranchisement, the 
category of women falls into neither category, 
the oppressor or the oppressed.” How do we theor- 
ize the exclusion of women from the category of 
the oppressed? Here the construction of subject- 
positions works to exclude women from the de- 
scription of oppression, and this constitutes a 
different kind of oppression, one that is effected 
by the very erasure that grounds the articulation of 
the emancipatory subject. As Joan Scott makes 
clear in Gender and the Politics of History, once it 
is understood that subjects are formed through 
exclusionary operations, it becomes politically ne- 
cessary to trace the operations of that construction 
and erasure.” 

The above sketches in part a Foucaultian rein- 
scription of the subject, an effort to resignify the 
subject as a site of resignification. As a result, it 1s 
not a “bidding farewell” to the subject per se, but, 
rather, a call to rework that notion outside the terms 
of an epistemological given. But perhaps Foucault 
is not really postmodern; after all, his is an analytics 
of modern power. There is, of course, talk about the 
death of the subject, but m/ich subject is that? And 
what is the status of the utterance that announces 
its passing? What speaks now that the subject is 
dead? That there is a speaking seems clear, for how 
else could the utterance be heard? So clearly, the 
death of that subject is not the end of agency, of 
speech, or of political debate. There is the refrain 
that, just now, when women are beginning to 
assume the place of subjects, postmodern positions 
come along to announce that the subject is dead 
(there is a difference between positions of post- 
structuralism which claim that the subject never 
existed, and postmodern positions which claim 
that the subject once had integrity, but no longer 
does). Some see this as a conspiracy against women 
and other disenfranchised groups who are now only 
beginning to speak on their own behalf. But what 
precisely is meant by this, and how do we account 
for the very strong criticisms of the subject as an 
instrument of Western imperialist hegemony the- 
orized by Gloria Anzaldua,!'’ Gayatri Spivak!? and 
various theorists of postcoloniality? Surely there is 
a caution offered here, that in the very struggle 
toward enfranchisement and democratization, we 


might adopt the very models of domination by 
which we were oppressed, not realizing that one 
way that domination works is through the regula- 
ion and production of subjects. Through what 
exclusions has the feminist subject) been con- 
structed, and how do those excluded domains 
return to haunt the “integrity” and “tunity” of the 
feminist ‘we’? And how is it that the very 
category, the subject, the “‘we,” that is supposed 
to be presumed for the purpose of solidarity, pro- 
duces the very factionalization it 1s supposed to 
quell? Do women want to become subjects on the 
model which requires and produces an anterior 
region of abjection, or must feminism become a 
process which is self-critical about the processes 
that produce and destabilize identity categories? 
To take the construction of the subject as a political 
problematic is not the same as doing away with the 
subject; to deconstruct the subject is not to negate 
or throw away the concept; on the contrary, decon- 
struction implies only that we suspend all commit- 
ments to that to which the term, “the subject,” 
refers, and that we consider the linguistic functions 
it serves in the consolidation and concealment of 
authority. To deconstruct is not to negate or to 
dismiss, but to call into question and, perhaps 
most importantly, to open up a term, like the sub- 
ject, to a reusage or redeployment that previously 
has not been authorized. 

Within feminism, it seems as if there is some 
political necessity to speak as and for momen, and I 
would not contest that necessity. Surely, that is the 
way in which representational politics operates, and 
in this country, lobbying efforts are virtually im- 
possible without recourse to identity politics. So we 
agree that demonstrations and legislative efforts 
and radical movements need to make claims in the 
name of women. 

But this necessity needs to be reconciled with 
another. The minute that the category of women is 
invoked as describing the constituency for which 
feminism speaks, an internal debate invariably 
begins over what the descriptive content of that 
term will be. There are those who claim that there 
is an ontological specificity to women as child- 
bearers that forms the basis of a specific legal and 
political interest in representation, and then there 
are others who understand maternity to be a social 
relation that is, under current social circumstances, 
the specific and cross-cultural situation of women. 
And there are those who seek recourse to Gilligan 
and others to establish a feminine specificity that 
makes itself clear in women’s communities or ways 
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of knowing." But every time that specificity is 
articulated, there is resistance and factionalization 
within the very constituency that is supposed to be 
unified by the articulation of its common element. 
In the early 1980s, the feminist “we” rightly came 
under attack by women of color who claimed that 
the “‘we” was invariably white, and that that “‘we”’ 
that was meant to solidify the movement was the 
very source of a painful factionalization. The effort 
to characterize a feminine specificity through re- 
course to maternity, whether biological or social, 
produced a similar factionalization and even a dis- 
avowal of feminism altogether. For surely all 
women are not mothers; some cannot be, some are 
too young or too old to be, some choose not to be, 
and for some who are mothers, that 1s not neces- 
sarily the rallying point of their politicization in 
feminism. 

I would argue that any effort to give universal or 
specific content to the category of women, presum- 
ing that that guarantee of solidarity is required in 
advance, will necessarily produce factionalization, 
and that “identity” as a point of departure can 
never hold as the solidifying ground of a feminist 
political movement. Identity categories are never 
merely descriptive, but always normative, and as 
such, exclusionary. This 1s not to say that the term 
“women” ought not to be used, or that we ought 
to announce the death of the category. On the 
contrary, if feminism presupposes that “‘women”’ 
designates an undesignatable field of differences, 
one that cannot be totalized or summarized by a 
descriptive identity category, then the very term 
becomes a site of permanent openness and 
resignifiability. I would argue that the rifts among 
women over the content of the term ought to be 
safeguarded and prized, indeed, that this constant 
rifting ought to be affirmed as the ungrounded 
ground of feminist theory. To deconstruct the sub- 
ject of feminism is not, then, to censure its usage, 
but, on the contrary, to release the term into a 
future of multiple significations, to emancipate it 
from the maternal or racialist ontologies to which it 
has been restricted, and to give it play as a site 
where unanticipated meanings might come to bear. 

Paradoxically, it may be that only through re- 
leasing the category of women from a fixed referent 
that something like ‘agency’ becomes possible. For 


"Carol Gilligan’s In a Different Woice (1982) argued 
that the distinctive female approach to morality embodies 
an ‘‘ethic of care,” in contrast to a masculine “ethic of 
justice.” 
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if the term permits of a resignification, if its refer- 
ent is not fixed, then possibilities for new configur- 
ations of the term become possible. In a sense, what 
women signify has been taken for granted for too 
long, and what has been fixed as the ‘referent’ of the 
term has been “fixed,” normalized, immobilized, 
paralyzed in positions of subordination. In effect, 
the signified has been conflated with the referent, 
whereby a set of meanings have been taken to 
inhere in the real nature of women themselves. To 
recast the referent as the signified, and to authorize 
or safeguard the category of women as a site of 
possible resignifications is to expand the possibil- 
ities of what it means to be a woman and in this 
sense to condition and enable an enhanced sense of 
agency. 

One might well ask: but doesn’t there have to be 
a set of norms that discriminate between those 
descriptions that ought to adhere to the category 
of women and those that do not? The only answer 
to that question is a counter-question: who would 
set those norms, and what contestations would they 
produce? To establish a normative foundation for 
settling the question of what ought properly to be 
included in the description of women would be 
only and always to produce a new site of political 
contest. That foundation would settle nothing, but 
would of its own necessity founder on its own 
authoritarian ruse. This is not to say that there is 
no foundation, but rather, that wherever there is 
one, there will also be a foundering, a contestation. 
That such foundations exist only to be put into 
question is, as it were, the permanent risk of the 
process of democratization. To refuse that contest 
is to sacrifice the radical democractic impetus of 
feminist politics. That the category 1s uncon- 
strained, even that it comes to serve antifeminist 
purposes, will be part of the risk of this procedure. 
But this is a risk that is produced by the very 
foundationalism that seeks to safeguard feminism 
against it. In a sense, this risk is the foundation, and 
hence is not, of any feminist practice. 

In the final part of this paper, I would like to turn 
to a related question, one that emerges from the 
concern that a feminist theory cannot proceed with- 
out presuming the materiality of women’s bodies, 
the materiality of sex. The chant of antipostmo- 
dernism runs, if everything is discourse, then is 
there no reality to bodies?’ How do we understand 
the material violence that women suffer? In re- 
sponding to this criticism, I would like to suggest 
that the very formulation misconstrues the critical 
point. 
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1 don’t know what postmodernism is, but 1 do 
have some sense of what it might mean to subject 
notions of the body and materiality to a decon- 
structive critique. “To deconstruct the concept of 
matter or that of bodies is not to negate or refuse 
either term. To deconstruct these terms means, 
rather, to continue to use them, to repeat them, to 
repeat them subversively, and to displace them 
from the contexts in which they have been 
deployed as instruments of oppressive power. 
Here it is of course necessary to state quite plainly 
that the options for theory are not exhausted by 
presuming materiality, on the one hand, and negating 
materiality, on the other. It is my purpose to do 
precisely neither of these. To call a presupposition 
into question 1s not the same as doing away with it; 
rather, it is to free it up from its metaphysical 
lodgings in order to occupy and to serve very dif- 
ferent political aims. To problematize the matter of 
bodies entails in the first instance a loss of epi- 
stemological certainty, but this loss of certainty 
does not necessarily entail political nihilism as its 
result. 4 

If a_deconstruction of the materiality of bodie 
suspends and problematizes the traditional onto- 


an alternative production. ~~~ SS 


Consider that most material of concepts, “‘sex,”’ 
which Monique Wittig calls a thoroughly political 
category, and which Michel Foucault calls a regu- 
latory and “fictitious unity.” For both theorists, 
sex does not describe a prior materiality, but 
produces and regulates the imtelligibility of the ma- 
teriality of bodies. For both, and in different 
ways, the category of sex imposes a duality and a 
uniformity on bodies in order to maintain repro- 
ductive sexuality as a compulsory order. I’ve 
argued elsewhere more precisely how this works, 
but for our purposes, I would like to suggest 
that this kind of categorization can be called a 
violent one, a forceful one, and that this discur- 
sive ordering and production of bodies in 
accord with the category of sex is itself a material 
violence. 

The violence of the letter, the violence of the 
mark which establishes what will and will not sig- 
nify, what will and will not be included within the 
intelligible, takes on a political significance when 
the letter is the law or the authoritative legislation 
of what will be the materiality of sex. 


So what can this kind of poststructural analysis 
tell us about violence and suffering? Is it perhaps 
that forms of violence are to be understood as more 
pervasive, more constitutive, and more insidious 
than prior models have allowed us to see? That is 
part of the point of the previous discussion of war, 
but let me now make it differently in yet another 
CONTENT. 

Consider the legal restrictions that regulate what 
does and does not count as rape: here the polities of 
violence operate through regulating what will and 
will not be able to appear as an effect of violence.'* 
There ts, then, already in this foreclosure a violence 
at work, a marking off in advance of what will or 
will not qualify under the signs of “rape” or “gov- 
ernment violence,” or in the case of states in which 
twelve separate pieces of empirical evidence are 
required to establish “rape,” what then can be 
called a governmentally facilitated rape. 

A similar line of reasoning is at work in dis- 
courses on rape when the “sex” of a woman 1s 
claimed as that which establishes the responsibility 
for her own violation. The defense attorney in the 
New Bedford gang rape case’’ asked the plaintiff, 
“Tf you’re living with a man, what are you doing 
running around the streets getting raped?!” The 
“running around” in this sentence collides gram- 
matically with “getting raped”: “getting” is pro- 
curing, acquiring, having, as if this were a treasure 
she was running around after, but ‘“‘getting raped” 
suggests the passive voice. Literally, of course, it 
would be difficult to be “running around” and be 
“getting raped”’_at the same time, which suggests 
that there must be an elided passage here, perhaps a 
directional that leads from the former to the latter? 
If the sense of the sentence is, “running around 
[looking to get] raped,” which seems to be the only 
logical way of bridging the two parts of the sen- 
tence, then rape as a passive acquisition is precisely 
the object of her active search. The first clause 
suggests that she “belongs” at home, with her 
man, that the home is a site in which she is the 
domestic property of that man, and the “‘streets” 
establish her as open season. If she is looking to get 
raped, she is looking to become the property of 
some other, and this objective is installed in her 
desire, conceived here as quite frantic in its pursuit. 
She is “running around,” suggesting that she is 
running around looking under every rock for a 
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A 1983 gang rape in a bar in New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts (which became the subject of the 1988 film, 7he 
Accused). 
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rapist to satisfy her. Significantly, the phrase in- 
stalls as the structuring principle of her desire 
“getting raped,” where ‘rape’ is figured as an act 
of willful self-expropriation. Since becoming the 
property of a man is the objective of her “‘sex,” 
articulated in and through her sexual desire, and 
rape is the way in which that appropriation occurs 
‘‘on the street”’ [a logic that implies that rape is to 
marriage as the streets are to the home, that 1s, that 
“rape” is street marriage, a marriage without a 
home, a marriage for homeless girls, and that mar- 
riage is domesticated rape], then “rape’’ is the 
logical consequence of the enactment of her sex 
and sexuality outside domesticity. Never mind 
that this rape took place in a bar, for the “‘bar”’ is, 
within this imaginary, but an extension of the 
‘street,’ or perhaps its exemplary moment, for 
there is no enclosure, that is, no protection, other 
than the ome as domestic marital space. In any 
case, the single cause of her violation is here figured 
as her ‘“‘sex”’ which, given its natural propensity to 
seek expropriation, once dislocated from domestic 
propriety, naturally pursues its rape and is thus 
responsible for it. 

The category of sex here functions as a principle 
of production and regulation at once, the cause of 
the violation installed as the formative principle of 
the body is sexuality. Here sex 1s a category, but not 
merely a representation; it 1s a principle of produc- 
tion, intelligibility, and regulation which enforces a 
violence and rationalizes it after the fact. The very 
terms by which the violation is explained enact the 
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1 Here it is worth noting that in some recent political 
theory, notably in the writings of Ernesto Laclau 
and Chantal Mouffe (Hegemony and Socialist Strat- 
egy, London: Verso, 1986), William Connolly Polit- 
wcal Theory and Modernity (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1988), as well as Jean-Luc Nancy 
and Philippe Lacoue-Labarthe (“Le retrait du poli- 
tique” in Le Retrait du politique, Paris: Editions gali- 
lee, 1983), there is an insistence that the political 
field is of necessity constructed through the produc- 
tion of a determining exterior. In other words, the 
very domain of politics constitutes itself through 
the production and naturalization of the “pre-” or 
‘“‘non-” political. In Derridean terms, this is the pro- 
duction ofa “constitutive outside.” Here I would like 
to suggest a distinction between the constitution of a 
political field that produces and naturalizes that con- 
stitutive outside and a political field that produces 


violation, and concede that the violation was under 
way before it takes the empirical form of a criminal 
act. That rhetorical enactment shows that “vio- 
lence” is produced through the foreclosure effected 
by this analysis, through the erasure and negation 
that determines the field of appearances and intel- 
ligibility of crimes of culpability. As a category that 
effectively produces the political meaning of what it 
describes, “‘sex’’ here works its silent ‘“‘violence” in 
regulating what is and is not designatable. 

I place the terms “violence” and ‘“‘sex’’ under 
quotation marks: is this the sign of a certain decon- 
struction, the end to politics? Or am I underscoring 
the iterable structure of these terms, the ways in 
which they yield to a repetition, occur ambigu- 
ously, and am I doing that precisely to further a 
political analysis? I place them in quotation marks 
to show that they are under contest, up for grabs, to 
initiate the contest, to question their traditional 
deployment, and call for some other. The quotation 
marks do not place into question the urgency or 
credibility iolence as politicali 
rather, show that the way their very materiality is 
circumscribed 1s fully political. The effect of the 


quotation_marks is to denaturalize the terms, to 
esignate these signs as sites of political debate. 
If there is a that, by no longer being able to 


take j its gender, its sex, or its 


materiality, feminism will founder, it might be wise 


to consider the political consequences of keeping in 


their place the very premises that have tried to 
secure our subordination from the start. : 
ad 


and renders contingent the specific parameters of 
that constitutive outside. Although I do not think 
that the differential relations through which the 
political field itself is constituted can ever be fully 
elaborated (precisely because the status of that elab- 
oration would have to be elaborated as well ad imfini- 
tum), I do find useful William Connolly’s notion of 
constitutive antagonisms, a notion that finds a parallel 
expression in Laclau and Mouffe, which suggests a 
form of political struggle which puts the parameters 
of the political itself into question. This is especially 
important for feminist concerns insofar as_ the 
grounds of politics (‘“‘universality,” ‘‘equality,” “the 
subject of rights’ have been constructed through 
unmarked racial and gender exclusions and by a 
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conflation of politics with public life that renders 
the private (reproduction, domains of “femininity’’) 
prepolitical. 
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“Contingent Foundations: Feminism and the Question of ‘Postmodernism’ ”’ 


Julia Kristeva, Black Sun: Depression and Melancholy 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1989), pp. 
258-9. 

The conflation of Lyotard with the array of thinkers 
summarily positioned under the rubric of “postmod- 
ernism” is performed by the title and essay by Sevla 
Benhabib: “E-pistemologies of Postmodernism: A Re- 
joinder to Jean-Frangois Lyotard,” in Feminism Post- 
modernism, edited by Linda Nicholson (New York: 
Routledge, 1989). 

This is abundantly clear in feminist criticisms of Jur- 
gen Tlabermas as well as Catharine MacKinnon. See 
Iris Young, “Impartiality and the Civil Public: Some 
Implications of Feminist Criticisms of Modern Polit- 
ical Theory,” in Seyla Benhabib and Drucilla Cornell, 


eds., Femimism as Critique: Essays on the Politics of 


Gender in Late-Capitalism (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1987); Nancy Fraser, UWaruly Practices: Power and 
Gender in Contemporary Social Theory Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1989; especially 
“What's Critical about Critical Theory: The Case of 
Habermas and Gender.” Wendy Brown, “Razing 
Consciousness,” Zhe Nation, 250:2, January 8/15, 
1990. 

See Ashis Nandy on the notion of alternative univers- 
alities in the preface to The Intimate Enemy: Loss and 
Recovery of Self under Colonialism (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1983). 

Homi Bhabha’s notion of “‘hybridity”’ is important to 
consider in this context. 

Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality, Vol. I: An 
Introduction, translated by Robert Hurley (New York: 
Random House, 1980), p. 102. 

‘Wars are no longer waged in the name of a sovereign 
who must be defended; they are waged on behalf of the 
existence of everyone; entire populations are mobil- 
ized for the purpose of wholesale slaughter in the 
name of life necessity: massacres,” he writes, ‘have 
become vital.’ He later adds, “‘the principle under- 
lying the tactics of battle — that one has to be capable of 
killing in order to go on living — has become the 
principle that defines the strategy of states. But the 
existence in question is no longer the juridical exist- 
ence of sovereignty; at stake is the biological existence 
of a population. If genocide is indeed the dream of 
modern powers, this is not because of a recent return 
of the ancient right to kill; it is because power is 
situated and exercised at the level of life, the species, 
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the race, and the large-scale phenomena of popula- 
non.” Foueault, Zhe History of Sexuality, p. 137 

“At the height of the revolt,” Memmi writes, ‘the 
colonized sull bears the traces and lessons of pro- 
longed cohabitation (just as the smile or movements 
of a wife, even during divorce proceedings, remind 
one strangely of those of her husband). Here 
Memni sets up an analogy which presumes that 
colonizer and colonized exist ina parallel and separ- 
ate relation to the divorcing husband and wife. The 
analogy simultaneously and paradoxically suggests 
the feminization of the colonized, where the colon- 
ized is presumed to be the subject of men, and the 
of the 


the colonized subject. Albert Memmi, 7he Colonizer 


exclusion women from the category of 


and the Colonized (Boston: Beacon Press, 1965), 
p. 129. 

Joan W. Scott, Gender and the Pohtics of Fistory (New 
York: Columbia University Press), 1988, introduc- 
tion. 

Gloria Anzaldua, La 
Francisco: Spinsters Ink, 1988). 

Gayatri Spivak, “Can the Subaltern Speak?” in 
Marxism and the Interpretation of Culture, eds. Nelson 


Frontera/ Borderlands (San 


and Grossberg (Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 
1988). 

The body posited as prior to the sign, 1s always 
posited or signified as prior. This signification works 
through producing an effect of its own procedure, the 
body that it nevertheless and simultaneously claims 
to discover as that which precedes signification. If the 
body signified as prior to signification is an effect of 
signification, then the mimetic or representational 
status of language, which claims that signs follow 
bodies as their necessary mirrors, is not mimetic at 
all; on the contrary, it is productive, constitutive, one 
might even argue performative, in as much as this 
signifying act produces the body that it then claims 
to find prior to any and all signification. 

For an extended analysis of the relationship of 
language and rape, see Sharon Marcus’ contribu- 
tion to [the original publication, ‘“‘Fighting Bodies, 
Fighting Words: A Theory of Politics and Rape 
Prevention,” Feminists Theorize the Political, pp. 
385-403]. 

Quoted in Catharine MacKinnon, 7omward a Feminist 
Theory of the State (Boston: Harvard University 
Press al 969)0p: 171. 
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From Complexity and Contradiction 


in Architecture 


Robert Venturi 


Philadelphia-based architect Robert Venturi 
(1925- ) galvanized the growing rejection of 
the International Style of modernist architecture 
with his 1966 book Complexity and Contradiction 
in Architecture. It has been called the most im- 
portant work on architecture since Le Corbusier’s 
Vers une Architecture. Venturi famously responds 
to Mies van der Rohe's slogan that “Less is more” 
— that ornament and diversity of style are to be 
eliminated — with the playful,“Less is a bore.’ Ven- 
turi’s architecture is marked by eclecticism and 
the refusal to reject popular commercial archi- 
tecture as inherently vulgar. His aim is not to re- 
place unity of style with pluralism, but to argue 
for less simple, more complex forms of unity, 
which constitute what he calls “the difficult 
whole,” buildings that thrive on inner tension 
rather than trying to overcome it. It is this ap- 
proach that later came to be called “postmodern- 
ism.’ Venturi further applied his principles in the 
book, Learning from Las Vegas (1972). 


Nonstraightforward Architecture: A 
Gentle Manifesto 


I like complexity and contradiction in architecture. 
1 do not like the incoherence or arbitrariness of 
incompetent architecture nor the precious intrica- 
cies of picturesqueness or expressionism. Instead, 
I speak of a complex and contradictory architecture 
based on the richness and ambiguity of modern 
experience, including that experience which is in- 
herent in art. Everywhere, except in architecture, 
complexity and contradiction have been acknow- 


ledged, from Goédel’s proof of ultimate inconsist- 
ency in mathematics to T. S. Ehiot’s analysis of 
“difficult” poetry and Joseph Albers’ definition of 
the paradoxical quality of painting.’ 

But architecture is necessarily complex and con- 
tradictory in its very inclusion of the traditional 
Vitruvian elements of commodity, firmness, and 
delight. And today the wants of program, structure, 
mechanical equipment, and expression, even in 
single buildings in simple contexts, are diverse 
and conflicting in ways previously unimaginable. 
The increasing dimension and scale of architecture 
in urban and regional planning add to the difficul- 
ties. I welcome the problems and exploit the uncer- 
tainties. By embracing contradiction as well as 
complexity, I aim for vitality as well as validity. 

Architects can no longer afford to be intimida- 
ted by the puritanically language of 
orthodox Modern architecture. I like elements 
which are hybrid rather than “pure,” compromising 
rather than “clean,” distorted rather than “‘straight- 
forward,” ambiguous rather than “articulated,” 
perverse as well as impersonal, boring as well as 
“interesting,” conventional rather than “‘designed,”’ 


moral 


accommodating rather than excluding, redundant 
rather than simple, vestigial as well as innovating, 


Logician Kurt Gédel (1906-78), poet and critic 
T. S. Eliot (1888-1965), and painter Joseph Albers 
(1888-1976). 


Robert Venturi, pp. 16-17, 23-5, 38-41, 88, and 


102-4 from Complexity and Contradiction in Architec- 
ture. New York: The Museum of Modern Art, 1966, 
1977. 
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inconsistent and equivocal rather than direct and 
clear. I am for messy vitality over obvious unity. I 
include the non sequitur and proclaim the duality. 

I am for richness of meaning rather than clarity 
of meaning; for the implicit function as well as the 
explicit function. I prefer ‘“‘both-and”’ to “either- 
or,” black and white, and sometimes gray, to black 
or white. A valid architecture evokes many levels of 
meaning and combinations of focus: its space and 
its elements become readable and workable in sev- 
eral ways at once. 

But an architecture of complexity and contradic- 
tion has a special obligation toward the whole: its 
truth must be in its totality or its implications of 
totality. It must embody the difficult unity of in- 
clusion rather than the easy unity of exclusion. 
More is not less. 


Complexity and Contradiction vs 
Simplification or Picturesqueness 


Orthodox Modern architects have tended to recog- 
nize complexity insufficiently or inconsistently. 
In their attempt to break with tradition and start 
all over again, they idealized the primitive and 
elementary at the expense of the diverse and the 
sophisticated. As participants in a revolutionary 
movement, they acclaimed the newness of modern 
functions, ignoring their complications. In their 
role as reformers, they puritanically advocated the 
separation and exclusion of elements, rather than 
the inclusion of various requirements and their 
juxtapositions. As a forerunner of the Modern 
movement, Frank Lloyd Wright," who grew up 
with the motto ‘““Truth against the World,” wrote: 
“Visions of simplicity so broad and far-reaching 
would open to me and such building harmonies 
appear that... would change and deepen the think- 
ing and culture of the modern world. So I 
believed.”! And Le Corbusier, co-founder of 
Purism, spoke of the “great primary forms” 
which, he proclaimed, were “‘distinct ...and with- 
out ambiguity.” Modern architects with few ex- 
ceptions eschewed ambiguity. 

But now our position is different: ‘‘At the same 
time that the problems increase in quantity, com- 
plexity, and difficulty they also change faster than 
before,”* and require an attitude more like that 
described by August Heckscher: ‘““The movement 
from a view of life as essentially simple and orderly 
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Great American architect (1867-1959). 


to a view of life as complex and ironic is what every 
individual passes through in becoming mature. But 
certain epochs encourage this development; in 
them the paradoxical or dramatic outlook colors 
the whole intellectual scene.... Amid simplicity 
and order rationalism is born, but rationalism 
proves inadequate in any period of upheaval. 
Then equilibrium must be created out of opposites. 
Such inner peace as men gain must represent 
a tension among contradictions and uncertain- 
ties.... A feeling for paradox allows seemingly dis- 
similar things to exist side by side, their very 
incongruity suggesting a kind of truth.’”* 

Rationalizations for simplifications are still cur- 
rent, however, though subtler than the early argu- 
ments. They are expansions of Mies van der Rohe’s 
magnificent paradox, “less is more.” Paul Rudolph 
has clearly stated the implications of Mies’ point of 
view: ‘‘All problems can never be solved. . . . Indeed 
it is a characteristic of the twentieth century that 
architects are highly selective in determining which 
problems they want to solve. Mies, for instance, 
makes wonderful buildings only because he ignores 
many aspects of a building. If he solved more prob- 
lems, his buildings would be far less potent.” 

The doctrine “‘less is more” bemoans complexity 
and justifies exclusion for expressive purposes. It 
does, indeed, permit the architect to be “highly 
selective in determining which problems [he 
wants] to solve.”’ But if the architect must be ““com- 
mitted to his particular way of seeing the uni- 
verse,” such a commitment surely means that 
the architect determines how problems should be 
solved, not that he can determine which of the 
problems he will solve. He can exclude important 
considerations only at the risk of separating archi- 
tecture from the experience of life and the needs of 
society. If some problems prove insoluble, he can 
express this: in an inclusive rather than an exclusive 
kind of architecture there is room for the fragment, 
for contradiction, for improvisation, and for the 
tensions these produce. Mies’ exquisite pavilions 
have had valuable implications for architecture, but 
their selectiveness of content and language is their 
limitation as well as their strength. 

I question the relevance of analogies between pa- 
vilions and houses, especially analogies between Jap- 
anese pavilions and recent domestic architecture. 
They ignore the real complexity and contradiction 


it Ludwig Mies van der Rohe (1886-1969), German 
architect, one of the leaders of the modern International 
Style and director of the Bauhaus school. 


inherent in the domestic program ~ the spatial and 
technological possibilities as well as the need for 
variety in visual experience. Forced simplicity 
results in oversimplification. In the Wiley House, 
for instance, in contrast to his glass house, Philip 
Johnson attempted to go beyond the simplicities of 
the elegant pavilion.’ He explicitly separated and 
articulated the enclosed “private functions” of 
living on a ground floor pedestal, thus separating 
them from the open social functions in the modular 
pavilion above. But even here the building becomes a 
diagram ofan oversimplified program for living ~ an 
abstract theory of either-or. Where simplicity 
cannot work, simpleness results. Blatant simplifica- 
tion means bland architecture. Less is a bore... . 


Contradictory Levels: The Phenomenon 
of “Both-And” in Architecture 


...Cleanth Brooks refers to Donne’s art as “having 
it both ways” but, he says, ‘‘most of us 1n this latter 
day, cannot.’ We are disciplined in the tradition 
either-or, and lack the mental agility — to say noth- 
ing of the maturity of attitude — which would allow 
us to indulge in the finer distinctions and the more 
subtle reservations permitted by the tradition of 
both-and.”’’ The tradition “‘either-or” has charac- 
terized orthodox modern architecture: a sun screen 
is probably nothing else; a support is seldom an 
enclosure; a wall is not violated by window pene- 
trations but is totally interrupted by glass; program 
functions are exaggeratedly articulated into wings 
or segregated separate pavilions. Even “flowing 
space” has implied being outside when inside, and 
inside when outside, rather than both at the same 
time. Such manifestations of articulation and clar- 
ity are foreign to an architecture of complexity and 
contradiction, which tends to include “‘both-and” 
rather than exclude “‘either-or.”’ 

If the source of the both-and phenomenon is 
contradiction, its basis is hierarchy, which yields 
several levels of meanings among elements with 
varying values. It can include elements that are 
both good and awkward, big and little, closed and 
open, continuous and articulated, round and 
square, structural and spatial. An architecture 
which includes varying levels of meaning breeds 
ambiguity and tension. 
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Two buildings by contemporary American architect 
Phihp Johnson in New Canaan, Connecticut. 
“The great English poet John Donne (1572-1631). 


Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture 


Most of the examples will be difficult to “tread,” 
but abstruse architecture 1s valid when it reflects 
the complexities and contradictions of content and 
meaning. Simultaneous perception of a multiplicity 
of levels involves struggles and hesitations for the 
observer, and makes his perception more vivid... . 

Conventional elements in architecture represent 
one stage in. an evolutionary development, and they 
contain in their changed use and expression some of 
their past meaning as well as their new meaning. 
What can be called the vestigial element parallels 
the double-functioning element. It 1s distinct from 
a superfluous element because it contains a double 
meaning. This is the result of a more or less am- 
biguous combination of the old meaning, called up 
by associations, with a new meaning created by the 
modified or new function, structural or program- 
matic, and the new context. The vestigial element 
discourages clarity of meaning; it promotes rich- 
ness of meaning instead. It is a basis for change and 
growth in the city as manifest in remodeling which 
involves old buildings with new uses both program- 
matic and symbolic (like palazzi which become 
museums or embassies), and old street patterns 
with new uses and scales of movement. The paths 
of medieval fortification walls in European cities 
became boulevards in the nineteenth century; a 
section of Broadway is a piazza and a symbol rather 
than an artery to upper New York state. The ghost 
of Dock Street in Philadelphia’s Society Hill, how- 
ever, is a meaningless vestige rather than a working 
element resulting from a valid transition between 
the old and the new. I shall later refer to the 
vestigial element as it appears in Michelangelo’s 
architecture and in what might be called Pop archi- 
téeture. 

The rhetorical element, like the double-func- 
tioning element, is infrequent in recent architec- 
ture. If the latter offends through its inherent 
ambiguity, rhetoric offends orthodox Modern 
architecture’s cult of the minimum. But the rhet- 
orical element is justified as a valid if outmoded 
means of expression. An element can seem rhet- 
orical from one point of view, but if it is valid, at 
another level it enriches meaning by underscoring. 
In the project for a gateway at Bourneville by 
Ledoux, the columns in the arch are structurally 
rhetorical if not redundant.“ Expressively, how- 
ever, they underscore the abstractness of the 
opening as a semicircle more than an arch, and 
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Gateway in Bourneville, France, by French architect 
Claude-Nicolas Ledoux (1736-1806). 
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they further define the opening as a gateway. As 
I have said, the stairway at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts by Furness is too big 1n its 
immediate context, but appropriate as a gesture 
towards the outside scale and a sense of entry."" 
The Classical portico is a rhetorical entrance. The 
stairs, columns, and pediment are juxtaposed upon 
the other-scale, real entrance behind. Paul Rudol- 
ph’s entrance in the Art and Architecture Building 
at Yale is at the scale of the city; most people use the 
little door at the side in the stair tower." 

Mauch of the function of ornament is rhetorical — 
like the use of Baroque pilasters for rhythm, and 
Vanbrugh’s disengaged pilasters at the entrance to 
the kitchen court at Blenheim which are an archi- 
tectural fanfare.’ The rhetorical element which is 
also structural is rare in Modern architecture, al- 
though Mies has used the rhetorical I-beam with an 
assurance that would make Bernini envious.” 


Accommodation and the Limitations of 
Order: The Conventional Element 


In short, that contradictions must be accepted.® 


A valid order accommodates the circumstantial 
contradictions of a complex reality. It accommo- 
dates as well as imposes. It thereby admits “‘control 
and spontaneity,” “‘correctness and ease” — impro- 
visation within the whole. It tolerates qualifications 
and compromise. There are no fixed laws in archi- 
tecture, but not everything will work in a building 
or a city. The architect must decide, and these 
subtle evaluations are among his principal func- 
tions. He must determine what must be made to 
work and what it is possible to compromise with, 
what will give in, and where and how. He does not 
ignore or exclude inconsistencies of program and 
structure within the order. 

I have emphasized that aspect of complexity and 
contradiction which grows out of the medium more 
than the program of the building. Now I shall 
emphasize the complexity and contradiction that 
develops from the program and reflects the inher- 


"American architect Frank Furness’ (1839-1912) work 
on the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
“Contemporary American architect Paul Rudolph. 
‘English architect John Vanbrugh’s (1664-1726) work 
on Blenheim Palace in Oxfordshire, England. 
* Gian Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680), great Italian Re- 
naissance sculptor. 


ent complexities and contradictions of living. It is 
obvious that in actual practice the two must 
be interrelated. Contradictions can represent the 
exceptional inconsistency that modifies the other- 
wise consistent order, or they can represent incon- 
sistencies throughout the order as a whole. In 
the first case, the relationship between inconsist- 
ency and order accommodates circumstantial ex- 
ceptions to the order, or it juxtaposes particular 
with general elements of order. Here you build 
an order up and then break it down, but break it 
from strength rather than from weakness. I have 
described this relationship as “contradiction ac- 
commodated.” The relationship of inconsistency 
within the whole I consider a manifestation of 
“the difficult whole,’ which is discussed in the 
last chapter [of the original publication]. 

Mies refers to a need to “create order out of the 
desperate confusion of our times.” But Kahn has 
said “‘by order I do not mean orderliness.”™ Should 
we not resist bemoaning confusion? Should we not 
look for meaning in the complexities and contradic- 
tions of our times and acknowledge the limitations 
of systems? These, I think, are the two justifications 
for breaking order: the recognition of variety and 
confusion inside and outside, in program and en- 
vironment, indeed, at all levels of experience; and 
the ultimate limitation of all orders composed by 
man. When circumstances defy order, order should 
bend or break: anomalies and uncertainties give 
validity to architecture. 

Meaning can be enhanced by breaking the order; 
the exception points up the rule. A building with no 
“imperfect” part can have no perfect part, because 
contrast supports meaning. An artful discord gives 
vitality to architecture. You can allow for contin- 
gencies all over, but they cannot prevail all over. If 
order without expediency breeds formalism, expe- 
diency without order, of course, means chaos. 
Order must exist before it can be broken. No artist 
can belittle the role of order as a way of seeing a 
whole relevant to its own characteristics and con- 
text. “There is no work of art without a system”’ is 
Le Corbusier’s dictum. ... 

Ironic convention is relevant both for the individ- 
ual building and the townscape. It recognizes the 
real condition of our architecture and its status in 
our culture. Industry promotes expensive industrial 
and electronic research but not architectural experi- 
ments, and the Federal government diverts subsid- 
ies toward air transportation, communication, and 


“! American architect Louis Kahn (1901-74). 


the vast enterprises of war or, as they call it, national 
security, rather than toward the forces for the direct 
enhancement of life. The practicing architect must 
admit this. In simple terms, the budgets, tech- 
niques, and programs for his buildings must relate 
more to 1866 than 1966. Architects should accept 
their modest role rather than disguise it and risk 
what might be called an electronic expressionism, 
which might parallel the industrial expressionism of 
early Modern architecture. The architect) who 
would accept his role as combiner of significant 
old clichés 
his condition within a society that directs its best 
efforts, its big money, and its clegant technologies 


valid banalities — in new contexts as 


elsewhere, can ironically express in this indirect 
way a true concern for society’s inverted scale of 
values. 

I have alluded to the reasons why honky-tonk 
elements in our architecture and townscape are here 
to stay, especially in the important short-term 
view, and why such a fate should be acceptable. 
Pop Art has demonstrated that these commonplace 
elements are often the main source of the occasional 
variety and vitality of our cities, and that it is not 
their banality or vulgarity as elements which make 
for the banality or vulgarity of the whole scene, but 
rather their contextual relationships of space and 
scale. 

Another significant implication from Pop Art 
involves method in city planning. Architects and 
planners who peevishly denounce the conventional 
townscape for its vulgarity or banality promote 
elaborate methods for abolishing or disguising 
honky-tonk elements in the existing landscape, or, 
for excluding them from the vocabulary of their 
new townscapes. But they largely fail either 
to enhance or to provide a substitute for the existing 
scene because they attempt the impossible. By 
attempting too much they flaunt their impotence 
and risk their continuing influence as supposed 
experts. Cannot the architect and planner, by slight 
adjustments to the conventional elements of the 
townscape, existing or proposed, promote sig- 
nificant effects? By modifying or adding conven- 
tional elements to still other conventional elements 
they can, by a twist of context, gain a maximum 
of effect through a minimum of means. They 
can make us see the same things in a different 
way. 

Finally, standardization, like convention, can be 
another manifestation of the strong order. But 
unlike convention it has been accepted in Modern 
architecture as an enriching product of our tech- 
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nology, yet dreaded for its potential domination 
and brutality. But is it not standardization that 1s 
without circumstannal accommodation and with- 
out a creative use of context that is to be feared 
more than standardization itself? The ideas of order 
and circumstance, convention and context of 
employing standardization in an unstandard way 
apply to our continuing problem of standardization 
versus variety. Giedion has written of Aalto’s*” 
unique “combination of standardization with ir- 
rationality so that standardization is no longer 
master but servant.” I prefer to think of Aalto’s 
art as contradictory rather than irrational 
recognition of the circumstantial and the contextual 
and of the inevitable limits of the order of stand- 
ardization. 


an artful 


The Obligation Toward the Difficult 
Whole 


... Toledo [Ohio] was very beautiful.'° 


An architecture of complexity and accommodation 
does not forsake the whole. In fact, I have referred 
to a special obligation toward the whole because the 
whole is difficult to achieve. And I have empha- 
sized the goal of unity rather than of simplification 
in an art “whose... truth [is] in its totality.””"! It is 
the difficult unity through inclusion rather than the 
easy unity through exclusion. Gestalt psychology 
considers a perceptual whole the result of, and yet 
more than, the sum of its parts. The whole is 
dependent on the position, number, and inherent 
characteristics of the parts. A complex system in 
Herbert A. Simon’s definition includes ‘‘a large 
number of parts that interact in a non-simple 
way.”!? The difficult whole in an architecture of 
complexity and contradiction includes multiplicity 
and diversity of elements in relationships that are 
inconsistent or among the weaker kinds percep- 
tually. ... 

Inherent in an architecture of opposites is the 
inclusive whole. The unity of the interior of the 
Imatra church or the complex at Wolfsburg is 
achieved not through suppression or exclusion but 
through the dramatic inclusion of contradictory 
or circumstantial parts.*" Aalto’s architecture 


Finnish architect Alvar Aalto (1898-1976). 
“" Two projects by Aalto: Vooksenniska church in 
Imatra, Finland, and the Cultural Centre, Wolfsburg, 


Germany. 
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acknowledges the difficult and subtle conditions of 
program, while “serene” architecture, on the other 
hand, works simplifications. 

However, the obligation toward the whole in an 
architecture of complexity and contradiction does 
not preclude the building which is unresolved. 
Poets and playwrights acknowledge dilemmas 
without solutions. The validity of the questions 
and vividness of the meaning are what make their 
works art more than philosophy. A goal of poetry 
can be unity of expression over resolution of 
content. Contemporary sculpture is often fragmen- 
tary, and today we appreciate Michelangelo’s un- 
finished Pietas more than his early work, because 
their content is suggested, their expression more 
immediate, and their forms are completed beyond 
themselves. A building can also be more or less 
incompleted in the expression of its program and 
its form. 

The Gothic cathedral, like Beauvais, for in- 
stance, of which only the enormous choir was 
built, is frequently unfinished in relation to its 
program, yet it is complete in the effect of its form 
because of the motival consistency of its many 
parts.“ The complex program which is a process, 
continually changing and growing in time yet at 
each stage at some level related to a whole, should 
be recognized as essential at the scale of city plan- 
ning. The incomplete program 1s valid for a com- 
plex single building as well. 

Each of the fragmental twin churches on the 
Piazza del Popolo,*’ however, is complete at the 
level of program but incomplete in the expression 
of form. The uniquely assymmetrically placed 
tower, as we have seen, inflects each building 
toward a greater whole outside itself. The very 
complex building, which in its open form is incom- 
plete, in itself relates to Maki’s “group form;”’ it is 
the antithesis of the “perfect single building’? or 
the closed pavilion. As a fragment of a greater 
whole in a greater context this kind of building 
relates again to the scope of city planning as a 
means of increasing the unity of the complex 
whole. An architecture that can simultaneously 
recognize contradictory levels should be able to 
admit the paradox of the whole fragment: the build- 
ing which is a whole at one level and a fragment of a 
greater whole at another level. 


““ Gothic cathedral in Beauvais, France. 


*Y In Rome. 
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In God’s Own Junkyard Peter Blake has com- 
pared the chaos of commercial Main Street with 
the orderliness of the University of Virginia.*™! 
Besides the irrelevancy of the comparison, is not 
Main Street almost all right? Indeed, is not the 
commercial strip of a Route 66 almost all right? 
As I have said, our question is: what slight twist 
of context will make them all right? Perhaps more 
signs more contained. [Illustrations in God’s Own 
Junkyard of Times Square and roadtown are com- 
pared with illustrations of New England villages 
and arcadian countrysides. But the pictures in this 
book that are supposed to be bad are often good. 
The seemingly chaotic juxtapositions of honky- 
tonk elements express an intriguing kind of vitality 
and validity, and they produce an unexpected ap- 
proach to unity as well. 

It is true that an ironic interpretation such as this 
results partly from the change in scale of the subject 
matter in photographic form and the change in 
context within the frames of the photographs. But 
in some of these compositions there is an inherent 
sense of unity not far from the surface. It is not the 
obvious or easy unity derived from the dominant 
binder or the motival order of simpler, less contra- 
dictory compositions, but that derived from a com- 
plex and illusive order of the difficult whole. It is 
the taut composition which contains contrapuntal 
relationships, equal combinations, inflected frag- 
ments, and acknowledged dualities. It is the unity 
which ‘“‘maintains, but only just maintains, a con- 
trol over the clashing elements which compose it. 
Chaos is very near; its nearness, but its avoidance, 
gives... force.”'* In the validly complex building 
or cityscape, the eye does not want to be too easily 
or too quickly satisfied in its search for unity within 
a whole. 

Some of the vivid lessons of Pop Art, involving 
contradictions of scale and context, should have 
awakened architects from prim dreams of pure 
order, which, unfortunately, are imposed in the 
easy Gestalt unities of the urban renewal projects 
of establishment Modern architecture and yet, for- 
tunately are really impossible to achieve at any great 
scope. And it is perhaps from the everyday land- 
scape, vulgar and disdained, that we can draw the 
complex and contradictory order that is valid and 
vital for our architecture as an urbanistic whole. 


*t Peter Blake, God’s Own Junkyard: The Planned 
Deterioration of America’s Landscape (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1964). 
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‘““POSTmodernlSM: 


A Paracritical Bibliography’ 


Ihab Hassan 


Professor of literature, Ihab Hassan (1925- ) 
was one of the earliest advocates of postmodern- 
ism. In the following 1971 essay, his first on the 
subject, he presents a listing of the elements and 
influences that suggest a turn from modernism to 
postmodernism, and does so in a particularly 
postmodernstyle, an eclectic, non-linear, virtually 
anarchic listing of cultural elements, along with 
graphic textual anomalies that have become fa- 
miliar to readers of postmodern literature. In add- 
ition to the intentional playfulness of this kind of 
writing (versus modernist seriousness), the un- 
mistakable implication is that inquiry (in this 
case, Hassan’s essay) cannot systematically ex- 
haust or enclose the cultural phenomena it seeks 
to understand, but must make its way nonethe- 
less with whatever devices and insights it can 
muster. Yet, Hassan’s postmodernism is not pri- 
marily negative, not simply a recognition of the 
limits of human inquiry. It is positive and ecstatic; 
for Hassan, postmodernism is an attempt to write 
the unwritable.“Truly,;’ he remarks, “we dwell hap- 
pilyin the Unimaginable.’ 


1 Change 


Dionysus and Cupid are both agents of change. 
First, The Bacchae, destruction of the city, then 


Dionysus was a character in Euripedes’ The Bacchae, as 
was Cupid, god of love, in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Note 
that this essay employs an abundance of cultural and 
literary references, making it impractical to annotate 
them all. 


The Metamorphoses, mischievous variations of 
nature.’ Some might say that change is violence, 
and violence is continuous whether it be Horror 
or High Camp. But sly Ovid simply declares: 


My intention 1s to tell of bodies changed 

To different forms; the gods, who made the 
changes, 

Will help me — or I hope so — with a poem 

That runs from the world’s beginning to our 
own days. 


To our own days, the bodies natural or politic wax 
and wane, carpen perpetuam." Something warms 
Galatea™ out of ivory; even rock turns into spiritual 
forms. Perhaps love is one way we experience 
change. 

How then can we live without love of change? 


Evolution has its enemies, that quiet genius 
Owen Barfield knows. In Unancestral Voices 
he calls them by name: Lucifer and Ahriman. 
Most often they coexist in us. Lucifer pre- 
serves the past utterly from dissolution. Ah- 
riman destroys the past utterly for the sake 
of his owninventions. 

i “Seize the perpetual,” a play on carpe diem (seize the 

day). 

it Pygmalion’s beloved statue, granted life by Aphrodite. 


Ihab Hassan, “POSTmodernISM: A Paracritical Bib- 
liography,’ from Paracriticisms: Seven Speculations 
of the Times, pp. 39-59. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1975. 


a. Thus in one kind of history, chronicles of 


conunuity, we deny real change. Even endings 
become part of a history of endings. From schism 
to paradigm; from apocalypse to archetype. War- 
ring empires, catastrophe and famine, immense 
hopes, faraway names Cheops, Hammurabi, 
David, Darius, Aleibiades, Hannibal, Caesar — all 
fall into place on numbered pages. 

Yet continuities, “the glory that was Greece, the 
grandeur that was Rome,” must prevail in Story, on 
a certain level of narrative abstraction, obscuring 
change. 

b. Thus, too, in another kind of history, we 
reinvent continually the past. Without vision, con- 
stant revision, the Party chronicles of Nineteen 
Eighty-Four. Or individually, each man dreams 
his ancestors to remake himself. The Black Muslim 
takes on a new name, ignoring the deadly dawn 
raids, cries of Allah among slave traders, journeys 
across Africa in Arab chains. 

Yet relevances must persist in Story, on a certain 
level of fictional selectivity, veiling change. 

Behind all history, continuous or discrete, ab- 
stract or autistic, lurks the struggle of identity with 
death. Is history often the secret biography of his- 
torians? The recorded imagination of our own mor- 
tality? 


Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of 
thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral. 


2 Periods 


When will the Modern Period end? 

Has ever a period waited so long? Renaissance? 
Baroque? Neo-Classical? Romantic? Victorian? 
Perhaps only the Dark Middle Ages. 

When will Modernism cease and what comes 
thereafter? 

What will the twenty-first century call us? and will 
its voice come from the same side of our graves? 

Does Modernism stretch merely to stretch out 
our lives? Or, ductile, does it give a new sense of 
time? The end of periodicization? The slow arrival 
of simultaneity? 

If change changes ever more rapidly and the 
future jolts us now, do men, more than ever, resist 
both endings and beginnings? 


Childhood is huge and youth golden. Fewre- 
cover. Critics are no exception. Like 
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everyone else, they recall the literature of 
their youth brilliantly; they donot think itcan 
ever tarnish. 


“Letus consider where the great menare 
Whowillobsess the child when he canread.” 


So Delmore Schwartz wrote, naming Joyce, 
Eliot, Pound, Rilke, Yeats, Kafka, Mann. He 
could have added: Proust, Valery, Gide, 
Conrad, Lawrence, Woolf, Faulkner, Hemi- 
ngway, O'Neill... 

A walker in the city of that literature 
will not forget. Nor will he forgive. How can 
contemporaries of Ellison, Pinter, or Grass 
dare breathe in this ancestral air? Yet it is 
possible that we will all remain Invisible 
Men untileach becomes his own father. 


3. Innovation 


All of us devise cunning ceremonies of ancester 
worship. Yet there is a fable for us in the lives of 
two men: Proteus and Picasso, mentors of shapes. 
Their forms are self-transformations. They know 
the secret of Innovation: Motion. 


Masters of possibility, ponder this. They 
used to say: the kingdom of the dead is 
larger than any kingdom. But the earth has 
now exploded. Soon the day may come 
when there will be more people alive than 
ever lived. 

When the quick are more populous than 
all the departed, will history reverse itself? 
End? 


We resist the new under the guise of judgment. 
‘We must have standards.”’ But standards apply 
only where they are applicable. This has been the 
problem with the Tradition of the New (Harold 
Rosenberg). 

Standards are inevitable, and the best of these 
will create themselves to meet, to create, new ocea- 
sions. Let us, therefore, admit standards. But let us 
also ask how many critics of literature espouse, even 
selectively, the new, speak of it with joyous intelli- 
gence? Taking few risks, the best known among 
them wait for reviewers to clear the way. 

Reaction to the new has its own reasons that 
reason seldom acknowledges. It also has its rhetoric 
of dismissal. 


Ihab Hassan 


a. The Fad 
— “It’s a passing fashion, frivolous; if we ignore 
it now, it will quietly go away.” 
— This implies permanence as absolute value. It 
also implies the ability to distinguish between 
fashion and history without benefit of time or 
creative intuition. How many judgments of this 
kind fill the Purgatorio of Letters? 

b. The Old Story 
~ “It’s been done before, there’s nothing new in 
it; you can find it in Euripides, Sterne, or Whit- 
man.” 
— This implies prior acquaintance, rejection on 
the basis of dubious similitude. It also implies 
that nothing really changes. Therefore, why un- 
settle things, re-quire a fresh response? 

c. The Safe Version 
- “Yes, it seems new, but in the same genre, I 
prefer Duchamp; he really did it better.”’ 
— This implies a certain inwardness with innov- 
ation. The entrance fee has been paid, once and 
forever. Without seeming in the least Philistine, 
one can disdain the intrusions of the present. 

d. The Newspeak of Art 
—“The avant-garde is just the new academi- 
cis.” 
— This may imply that art which seems conven- 
tional can be more genuinely innovative: this is 
sometimes true. It may also imply mere irrita- 
tion: the oxymoron as means of discreditation. 


About true innovation we can have no easy 
preconceptions. Prediction is mere ex- 
trapolation, the cool whisper of RAND."” But 
prophecy is akintomadness, or the creative 
imagination; its path, seldom linear, breaks, 
turns, disappears in mutations or quantum 
jumps. 

Therefore, we cannot expect the avant- 
garde of past, present, and future to obey the 
same logic, assume the same forms. For in- 
stance, the new avant-garde need not have 
a historical consciousness, express recog- 
nizable values, or endorse radical politics. It 
need not shock, surprise, protest. The new 
avant-garde may not be an “avant-garde” at 
all:simply an agent of yet-invisible change. 


Note: Consult Renato Poggioli, The Theory 
of the Avant-Garde (Cambridge, Mass., 
1968). 
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Presumably a reference to the Rand Corporation and 
its futuristic technological predictions. 


And yet everything | have said here can 
lend itself to abuse. The rage for change 
can be a form of self-hatred or spite. Look 
deep into any revolutionary. 

Look also into extremes of the recent 
avant-garde. Vito Hannibal Acconci creates 
his “body sculptures” by biting, mutilating, 
himself in public. Rudolph Schwarzkogler 
slowly amputates his penis, and expires. In 
a world no longer linear, we must wonder: 
which way is forward? which way is life? 
Action often acquires the logic of the boom- 
erang. 


4 Distinctions 


The change in Modernism may be called Postmod- 
ernism. Viewing the former with later eyes, we 
begin to discern fringe figures closer to us now 
than the great Moderns who ‘“‘will obsess the 
child” someday. 

Thus the classic text of Modernism is Edmund 
Wilson’s Avel’s Castle: A Study in the Imaginative 
Literature of 1870-1930 (1931). Contents: Symbol- 
ism, Yeats, Valery, Eliot, Proust, Joyce, Stein. 

Thus, forty years later, my alternate view, The 
Dismemberment of Orpheus: Toward a Postmodern 
Literature (1971). Contents: Sade, ‘Pataphysics to 
Surrealism, Hemingway, Kafka, Existentialism to 
Aliterature, Genet, Beckett. 


Erratum: Gertrude Stein should have ap- 
peared in the latter work, for she contributed 


to both Modernism and Postmodernism. 


But without a doubt, the crucial text is 
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If we can arbitrarily state that literary Modern- 
ism includes certain works between Jarry’s Ubu Roi 
(1896) and Joyce’s Finnegans Wake (1939), where 
will we arbitrarily say that Postmodernism begins? 
A year earlier than the Wake? With Sartre’s La 


Nausee (1938) or Beckett's Murphy (1938)? In any 
case Postmodernism includes works by writers as 
different as Barth, arthelme, ecker, eckett, ense, 
lanchot, orges, recht, urroughs, utor. 


Query: But is not Ubu Ror itself as Postmodern 
as itis Modern? 


S Cyitics 


The assumptions of Modernism elaborated by for- 
malist and mythopoeic critics especially, by the 
intellectual culture of the first half of the century 
as a whole, still define the dominant perspective on 
the study of literature. 


Exception: Karl Shapiro’s Beyond Criticism 
(1953), In Defence of Ignorance (1960). Too 
“cranky” and “cantankerous” for academic 
biens pensants? 


In England as in America, the known critics, dif- 
ferent as they may seem in age, persuasion, or 
distinction, share the broad Modernist view: Black- 
mur, Brooks, Connolly, Empson, Frve, Howe, 
Kazim, Kermode, Leavis, Levin, Pritchett, 
Ransom, Rahv, Richards, Schorer, Tate, Trilling, 
Warren, Wellek, Wilson, Winters, etc. 

No doubt there are many passages in the writings 
of these critics — of Leavis, say, or of Wilson — which 
will enlighten minds in every age. Yet it was Herbert 
Read* who possessed the most active sympathy for 
the avant-garde. His generosity of intuition enabled 
him to sponsor the new, rarely embracing the trivial. 
He engaged the Postmodern spirit in his anarchic 
affinities, in his concern for the prevalence of 
suffering, in his sensuous apprehension of renewed 
being. He cried: behold the Child! To him, educa- 
tion through art meant a salutation to Eros. Believ- 
ing that the imagination serves the purpose of moral 
good, Read hoped to implicate art into existence so 
fully that their common substance became as 
simple, as necessary, as bread and water. This is a 
sacramental hope, still alive though mute in our 
midst, which recalls Tolstoy’s Whar Is Art? I can 
hardly think of another critic, younger even by 
several decades, who might have composed that 
extraordinary romance, The Green Child.’ 

The culture of literary criticism is still ruled by 
Modernist assumptions. This is particularly true 


“ (1893-1968), English poet and critic. 
“A work of Herbert Read’s. 
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within the academic profession, excepting certam 
linguistic, structuralist, and hermencutic schools 
Burt it is also true within the more noisy culture 
of our media. The New York Review of Books, 
Time (the literary sections), and The New York 
Times Book Review share a certain aspiration to 
wit or liveliness, to intelligence really, concealing 
resistance to the new. All the more skeptical in 
periods of excess, the culture of the Logos insists 
on old orders in clever or current guises, and, with 
the means of communication at hand, inhibits and 
restrains. 


Self-Admonition: Beware of glib condemnations 
of the media. They are playing a national role as 
bold, as crucial, as the Supreme Court played in 
the Fifties. Willful and arbitrary as they may be 
in their creation of public images — which pre- 
empt our selves — they are still custodians of 
some collective sanity. Note, too, the rising 
quality of the very publications you cited. 
[This was written in 1971.]™ 
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And here are some leitmotifs of that criticism: 
the literary act in quest and question of itself; self- 
subversion or self-transcendence of forms; popular 
mutations; languages of silence. 


7 ReVisions 


A revision of Modernism is slowly taking place, and 
this is another evidence of Postmodernism. In The 
Performing Self, Richard Poirier tries to mediate 
between these two movements. We need to recall 
the doctrines of formalist criticism, the canons of 
classroom and quarterly in the last three decades, to 
savor such statements: 


Three of the great and much used texts of 
twentieth-century criticism, Moby Dick, Ulys- 
ses, The Waste Land, are written in mockery of 
system, written against any effort to harmonize 
discordant elements, against any mythic or 
metaphoric scheme. ... But while this form of 
the literary imagination is radical in its essen- 
tially parodistic treatment of systems, its radic- 
alism is in the interest of essentially conservative 
feelings. 


The most complicated examples of twentieth- 
century literature, like Ulysses and The Waste 
Land, the end of which seems parodied by the 
end of Giles |Goat-Boy by Barth], are more than 
contemptuous of their own formal and stylistic 
elaborateness. 


Certainly some profound philosophic minds of 
our century have concerned themselves with the 
disease of verbal systems: Heidegger, Wittgenstein, 
Sartre. And later writers as different as John Cage, 
Norman O. Brown, and Elie Wiesel have listened 
intently to the sounds of silence in art or politics, 
sex, morality, or religion. In this context the state- 
ments of Poirier do not merely display a revisionist 


will; they strain toward an aesthetic of Postmodern- 
ism. 

We are still some way from attaining such an 
aesthetic; nor is it clear that Postmodern art gives 
high priority to that end. Perhaps we can start by 
revisioning Modernism as wellas revising the pieties 
we have inherited about it. In Continuities Frank 
Kermode cautiously attempts that task. A critic of 
great civility, he discriminates well between types of 
modernism — what he calls ‘“‘palaeo- and neo- 
modern”’ correspond perhaps to Modern and Post- 
modern — and takes note of the new ‘‘anti-art,” 
which he rightly traces back to Duchamp. But his 
preference for continuities tempts him to assimilate 
current to past things. Kermode, for instance, 
writes: ‘‘Aleatory art is accordingly, for all its nov- 
elty, an extension of past art, indeed the hypertrophy 
of one aspect of that art.” Does not this statement 
close more possibilities than it opens? There is an- 
other perspective of things that Goethe described: 
‘*The most important thing is always the contem- 
porary element, because it is most purely reflected in 
ourselves, as we are in it.”’ I think that we will not 
grasp the cultural experience of our moment if we 
insist that the new arts are ‘“‘marginal developments 
of older modernism,” or that distinctions between 
“art” and “joke” are crucial to any future aesthetic. 

Whether we tend to revalue Modernism in terms 
of Postmodernism (Poirier) or to reverse that pro- 
cedure (Kermode), we will end by doing something 
of both since relations, analogies, enable our 
thought. Modernism does not suddenly cease so 
that Postmodernism may begin: they now coexist. 
New lines emerge from the past because our eyes 
every morning open anew. In a certain frame of 
mind, Michelangelo or Rembrandt, Goethe or 
Hegel, Nietzsche or Rilke, can reveal to us some- 
thing about Postmodernism, as Erich Heller inci- 
dentally shows. Consider this marvelous passage 
from The Artist’s Journey to the Interior: 


Michelangelo spent the whole of his last working 
day, six days before his death, trying to finish the 
Pieta which is known as the “‘Pieta Rondanini.” 
He did not succeed. Perhaps it lies in the nature 
of stone that he had to leave unfinished what 
Rembrandt completed in paint: the employment 
of the material in the service of its own negation. 
For this sculpture seems to intimate that its 
maker was in the end determined to use only as 
much marble as was necessary to show that 
matter did not matter; what alone mattered was 
the pure inward spirit. 


Here Michelangelo envisions, past any struggle 


with the obdurate material of existence, a state of 


gnostic consciousness to which we may be tending. 
Yet can we justifiably call him: Postmodern? 


Where Modern and Postmodern May 
Meet: or, Make Your Own List 


1 Blake, Sade, Lautreamont, Rimbaud, 
Mallarme,Whitman, etc. 

daDaDA 

SURrealism 

KAFKA 

FinnegansWake 


The Cantos 
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8 Modernism 


This is no place to offer a comprehensive definition 
of Modernism. From Apollinaire and Arp to Valery, 
Woolf, and Yeats — I seem to miss the letters X and Z 
~ runs the alphabet of authors who have delivered 
themselves memorably on the subject; and the 
weighty work of Richard Ellmann and Charles Fei- 
delson, Jr., The Modern Tradition, still stands as the 
best compendium of that “large spiritual enterprise 
including philosophic, social, and __ scientific 
thought, and aesthetic and literary theories and 
manifestoes, as well as poems, novels, dramas.” 
Expectations of agreement, let alone of definition, 
seem superlatively naive. This is true among stately 
and distinguished minds, not only rowdy critical 
tempers. Here, for instance, is Lionel Trilling, 
“On the Modern Element in Modern Literature”: 


I can identify it by calling it the disenchantment 
of our culture with culture itself...the bitter 
line of hostility to civilization that runs through 
it [modern literature]...I venture to say 
that the idea of losing oneself up to the point 
of self-destruction, of surrendering oneself to 
experience without regard to self-interest or 
conventional morality, of escaping wholly from 
the societal bonds, is an ‘‘element’? somewhere 
in the mind of every modern person. 


To this, Harry Levin counters in ““What Was Mod- 


ernism?””:! 


Insofar as we are still moderns, I would argue, 
we are the children of Humanism and the En- 
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lightenment. ‘lo identify and isolate the forces 
of unreason, in a certain sense, has been a tri- 
umph for the intellect. In another sense, it has 
reinforced that anti-intellectual undercurrent 
which, as it comes to the surface, | would prefer 
to call post-modern. 


Yet the controversy of Modernism has still wider 
scope, as Monroe K. Spears, in Dionysus and the 
City, with bias beneath his Apollonian lucidity, 
shows. Released as energy from the contradictions 
of history, Modernism makes contradiction its own 


For my purpose, let Modernism stand for X:a 
window on human madness, the shield of 
Perseus against which Medusa glances, 
the dream of some frowning, scholarly 
muse. | offer, instead, some rubrics and 
spaces. Let readers fill them with their own 
queries or grimaces. We value what we 
choose. 


a. Urbanism: Nature put in doubt, from Bau- 
delaire’s “‘cité fourmillante’™™ 
Joyce’s Dublin, Ehot’s London, Dos Passos’ 
New York, Doblin’s Berlin. It is not a question 
of locale but of presence. The sanatorium of The 
Magic Mountain and the village of The Castle are 
still enclosed 1n an urban spiritual space. Excep- 
tions, Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha or Lawren- 
ce’s Midlands, recognize the City as pervasive 
threat. 


to Proust’s Paris, 


b. Technologism: City and Machine make and 
remake one another. Extension, diffusion, and 
alienation of the human will. Yet technology does 
not feature simply as a theme of Modernism; it is 
also a form of its artistic struggle. Witness 
Cubism, Futurism, Dadaism. Other reactions to 
technology: primitivism, the occult, Bergsonian 
time, the dissociation of sensibility, etc. (See 
Wylie Sypher, Literature and Technology.) 


c. ‘“Dehumanization”’: Ortega y Gasset really 
means Elitism, Irony, and Abstraction (The De- 
humanization of Art). Style takes over; let life 


“™ Swarming city. 
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and the masses fend for themselves. **Poetry has 
become the higher algebra of metaphor.” In- 
stead of Vitruvian man, Leonardo’s famous 
image of the human measure, we have Picasso’s 
beings splintered on many planes. Not less 
human, just another idea of man. 


Elitism: Aristocratic or crypto-fas- 
cist: Rilke, Proust, Yeats, 
Eliot, Lawrence, Pound, 
d’Annunzio, Wyndham 
Lewis, etc. 

Play, complexity, formal- 
ism. The aloofness of art 
but also sly hints of its rad- 
ical incompleteness. Dr 
Faustus and Confessions of 
Felix Krull. lrony as aware- 
ness of Non-being. 
Impersonality, sophistical 
simplicity, reduction and 
construction, time decom- 
posed or spatialized. Thus 
Mondrian on Reduction- 
ism: “To create pure reality 
plastically, it is necessary 
to reduce natural forms to 
the constant elements of 
form and natural colour to 
primary colour’ Gabo on 
Constructivism: “It has 
revealed a universal law 
that the elements of a 
visual art such as lines, 
colours, shapes, possess 
their own forces of expres- 
sion, independent of any as- 
sociation with the external 
aspects of the world...” 
The literary equivalent of 
these ideas may be “spatial 
time.’ (See Joseph Frank, 
“Spatial Formin Modern Lit- 
erature,’ in The Widening 
Gyre.) 

There is more to “dehuman- 
ization” than “another idea 
of man,’ there is also an in- 
cipient revulsion against 


lrony: 


Abstraction: 


An Addendum: 
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IN 


An Addendum 
(cont): 


the human, sometimes a 
renewal of the sense of 
the superhuman. Rilke’s 
“Angels.” Lawrence's “Fish”: 


And my heart accused 
itself 

Thinking: | am not the 
measure of creation 
This is beyond me, this 
fish. His God stands out- 
side my God. 


d. Primitivism: The archetypes behind ab- 
straction, beneath ironic civilization. An Afri- 
can mask, a beast slouching toward Bethlehem. 
Structure as ritual or myth, metaphors from the 
collective dream of mankind. Cunning palimp- 
sests of literary time and space, knowing palin- 
genesis of literary souls. Also Dionysus and the 
violent return of the repressed. (See Northrop 
Frye, The Modern Century.) 


e. Eroticism: All literature is erotic but Mod- 
ernist sex scratches the skin from within. It is 
not merely the liberation of the libido, a new 
language of anger or desire; love now becomes 
an intimate of disease. Sadomasochism, solip- 
sism, nihilism, anomie. Consciousness seeks 
desperately to discharge itself in the world. A 
new and darker stage in the struggle between 
Eros and Thanatos.’* (See Lionel Trilling, 
“The Fate of Pleasure,” in Beyond Culture.) 


f. Antinomianism: Beyond law, dwelling in 
paradox. Also discontinuity, alienation, non ser- 
viam!* The pride of art, of the self, defining the 
conditions of its own grace. Iconoclasm, schism, 
excess. Bevond antinomianism, toward apoca- 
lypse. Therefore, decadence and renovation. 


(See Nathan A. Scott, Jr., The Broken Center.) 


Eros and Thanatos are Freud’s Greek terms for the 


opposed instincts of Love and Death, respectively. 


I will not serve. 


g. Experimentalism: Innovation, dissociation, 
the brilliance of change in all its aesthetic 
shapes. New languages, new concepts of order. 
Also, the Word beginning to put its miracle to 
question in the midst of an artistic miracle. 
Poem, novel, or play henceforth can never really 
bear the same name. 


In those seven rubries, I seek not so much to 
define Modernism as to carry certain elements 
which I consider crucial, carry them forward 
toward Postmodernism. 


The Unimaginable 


The unimaginable lies somewhere be- 
tween the Kingdom of Complacence and 
the Sea of Hysteria. It balks all geographies; 
bilks the spirit of the traveler who passes un- 
wittingly through its space-realm; boggles 
time. Yet anyone who can return from it to 
tell his tale may also know how to spell the 
destiny of man. 

| know the near-infinite resources of man, 
and that his imagination may still serve as 
the teleological organ of his evolution. Yet | 
am possessed by the feeling that inthe next 
few decades, certainly within half acentury, 
the earthandallthatinhabitsit maybewholly 
other, perhaps ravaged, perhaps on the way 
to some strange utopia indistinguishable 
fromnightmare.| havenolanguageto articu- 
late this feeling with conviction, nor imagin- 
ation to conceive this special destiny. To live 
from hour to hour seems as maudlin as to 
invoke every hour the Last Things. In this 
feeling | find that | am not alone. 

The litany of our disasters is all too famil- 
iar,and wereciteitinthename of that unholy 
trinity, Population, Pollution, Power (read 
genocide), hoping to appease our furies, 
turn our fate inside out. But soon our minds 
lull themselves to sleep again on this song 
of abstractions, and a few freak out. The 
deathly dreariness of politics brings us ever 
closer to death. Neither is the alteration of 
human consciousness at hand. And the 
great promise of technology? Which tech- 
nology? Fuller’s? Skinner’s? Dr Strange- 
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love's and Dr No's? Engineers of liberation or 
of control? The promise is conditional on 
everything that we are, in this our ambigu- 
ous state. 

Truly, we dwell happily in the Unimagin- 
able. We also dwell at our task: Literature. | 
could learn to do pushups in a prison cell, 
but! cannot bring myself to“study literature” 
as if the earth were stillin the orbit of our im- 
agination.| hope this is Hope. 


10 Postmodernism 


Postmodernism may be a response, direct or ob- 
lique, to the Unimaginable that 
glimpsed only in its most prophetic moments. Cer- 
tainly it is not the Dehumanization of the Arts that 
concerns us now; it is rather the Denaturalization of 
the Planet and the End of Man. We are, I believe, 
inhabitants of another Time and another Space, 
and we no longer know what response is adequate 


Modernism 


to our reality. In a sense we have all learned to 
become minimalists — of that time and space we 
can call our own — though the globe may have 
become our village. That is why it seems bootless 
to compare Modern with Postmodern artists, range 
‘“‘masters”’ against “epigones.”” The latter are closer 
to “zero in the bone,” to silence or exhaustion, and 
the best of them brilliantly display the resources of 
the void. Thus the verbal omnipotence of Joyce 
yields to the impotence of Beckett, heir and peer, 
no less genuine, only more austere. Yet moving into 
the void, these artists sometimes pass to the other 
side of silence. The consummation of their art is a 
work that, remaining art, pretends to abolish itself 
(Beckett, Tinguely, Robert Morris), or else to 
become indistinguishable from life (Cage, 
Rauschenberg, Mailer). Duchamp coolly pointed 
the way. 


Nihilism is aword we often use, when we use 
it unhistorically, to designate values we dis- 
like. Itis sometimes applied to the children 
of Marcel Duchamp. 

When John Cage, in “HPSCHD” for in- 
stance, insists on Quantity rather than Qual- 
ity, he does not surrender to nihilism — far, 
far from it—he requires: 

— affluence and permission of being, gener- 
osity 

— discovery in multitude, confusion of prior 
judgment 
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— mutation of perception, of consciousness, 
throughrandomness and diversity 

Cage knows how topraise Duchamp: “The 
restof them were artists. Duchamp collects 
dust.” 


I have not defined Modernism; I can define 
Postmodernism less. No doubt, the more we 
ponder, the more we will need to qualify all we 
say. Perhaps elisions may serve to qualify these 
notes. 


Modernist Rubrics Postmodernist Notes 

a. Urbanism ~ The City and also the 
Global Village (McLu- 
han) and Spaceship 
Fasth (Fuller)... Che Gin; 
as Cosmos. Therefore, 
Science Fiction. 

— Meanwhile, the world 
breaks up into untold 
blocs, nations, tribes, 
clans, parties, languages, 
sects. Anarchy and frag- 
mentation everywhere. A 
new diversity or prelude 
to world totalitarianism? 
Or to world unification? 
— Nature recovered partly 
in ecological activism, the 
green revolution, urban 
renewal, health foods, etc. 
— Meanwhile, Dionysus 
has... entered... she... City: 
prison riots, urban crime, 
pornography, etc. Worse, 
the City as holocaust or 
death camp: Hiroshima, 
Dresden, Auschwitz. 

b. Technologism — Runaway technology, 
from genetic engineering 
and thought control to 
the conquest of space. 
Futurists and Techno- 
philes vs. Arcadians and 
Luddites. 

All the physical mater- 
ials of the arts changed. 
New media, art forms. 
The problematics of the 
book as artifact. 

— Boundless dispersal by 
media. The sensuous 
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c. “Dehumanization”’ 


“Dehumanization;’ 


object becoming “‘anx- 
ious,” then ‘‘de-defined”’ 
(Rosenberg). Matter dis- 
appearing into a concept? 
— The computer as sub- 
stitute consciousness, or 
as extension of conscious- 
ness? Will it prove tauto- 
logical, increasing 
reliance on prior orders? 
Or will it help to create 
novel forms? 

— Antielitism, antiauthori- 
tarianism. Diffusion of 
the ego. Participation. 
Art becomes communal, 
optional, anarchic. Ac- 
ceptance. 

— At the same time, Irony 
becomes radical, _ self- 
consuming play, entropy 
of meaning. Also comedy 
of the absurd, black 
humor, insane parody 
and slapstick, Camp. 
Negation. 

— Abstraction taken to the 
limit and coming back as 
New Concreteness: the 
found object, the signed 
Brillo box or soup can, 
the nonfiction novel, the 
novel as_ history. The 
range is from Concept 
Art (abstract) to Environ- 
mental Art (concrete). 

— Warhol’s wanting to bea 
machine, Cioran’s am- 
bivalent temptation to 
exist. Humanism yields 
to infrahumanism or post- 
humanism. But yields also 
to a cosmic humanism, as 
in Science Fiction, as in 
Fuller, Castaneda, N. O. 
Brown, Ursula LeGuin. 


both in Modernism 


and Postmodernism, finally means the end 
of the old Realism. Increasingly, lllusionism 


takes its place, not only in art but also in life. 
The media contribute egregiously to this 


process in Postmodern society. In Act and 
the Actor Making the Self, Harold Rosenberg 
says: “History has been turned inside out; 
writing takes place in advance of its occur- 
rence, and every statesman is an author in 
embryo.” Thus the Illusionism of politics 
matches that of Pop Art or Neo-Realism. An 
Event need never have happened. 

The end of the old Realism also affects the 
sense of the Self. Thus “Dehumanization,” 
bothin Modernism and Postmodernism, re- 
quires arevision of the literary and authorial 
Self evidenced: 


in Modernism — by doctrines of Surrealism 
(Breton), by ideas of impersonality in art 
(the masks of Yeats, the tradition of Eliot), 
by modes of hyperpersonality (the 
stream of consciousness ofJoyce, Proust, 
Faulkner, Nin, or the allotropic ego of Law- 
rence). (See Robert Langbaum, The 
Modern Spirit, 164-84.) 


In Postmodernism — by authorial self- 
reflexiveness, by the fusion of fact and fic- 
tion (Capote, Wolfe, Mailer), phenomen- 
ology (Husserl, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty), 
Beckett's fiction of consciousness, var- 
ieties of the nouveau roman (Sarraute, 
Butor, Robbe-Grillet), and the linguistic 
novel of Te! Quel (Sollers, Thibaudeau). 
(SeeVivian Mercier, The NewNovel, 3-42.) 


d. Primitivism — Away from the mythic, 
toward the existential. 
Beat and Hip. Energy 
and spontaneity of the 
White Negro (Mailer). 

— Later, the post-existen- 
tial ethos, psychedelics 
(Leary), the Dionysian 
ego (Brown), Pranksters 
(Kesey), madness 
(Laing), animism and 
magic (Castaneda). 

— The Hippie movement. 
Woodstock, rock music 
and poetry, communes. 
The culture of The Whole 
Earth Catalog. Pop. 

— The primitive Jesus. 
The new Rousseauism 
and Deweyism: Human 
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e. Erotwism 


f) Antinomianism 


g. Experimentalism 


Potential movement, 
Open Classroom (Good- 
man, Rogers, Leonard). 

Beyond the trial of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 
The repeal of censorship. 
Grove Press and £ver- 
green Review. 

The new sexuality, 
from Reichian orgasm to 
polymorphous perversity 
and) Esalen body con- 


SCIOUSNESS. 
The homosexual novel 
(Burroughs, Vidal, 


Selby, Rechy). From 
feminism to lesbianism. 
Toward a new an- 
drogyny? 

~ Camp and comie porn- 
ography. Sex as solipsist 
play. 

— The Counter Cultures, 
political and otherwise. 
ree Speech Movement, 
Sl) Sn, Weathermen, 
Church Militants, 
Women’s lib, jLD.L.., 
Black, Red, and Chicano 
Power, etc. Rebellion and 
Reaction! 

Beyond alienation from 
the whole culture, accept- 
ance of discreteness and 
discontinuity. Evolutionof 
radical empiricism inart as 
in politics or morality. 

— Counter Western 
“Ways” or metaphysics, 
Zen, Buddhism, Hindu- 
ism. But also Western 
mysticism, transcenden- 
talism, witchcraft, the 
occult. (See “Primitiv- 
ism” above.) 

— The widespread cult of 
apocalyptism, sometimes 
as renovation, sometimes 
as annihilation — often 
both. 

— Open, discontinuous, 1m- 
provisational, indetermin- 
ate, or aleatory structures. 
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End-game_ strategies and 
neosurrealist modes. Both 
reductive, minimalist 
forms and lavish extrava- 
ganzas. In general, anti- 
formalism. (See Calvin 
Tomkins, The Bride and 
the Bachelors.) 

— Simultaneism. Now. 
The impermanence of art 
(scupture made of dry ice 
or a hole in Central Park 
filled with earth), the 
transcience " “of ~ _ mam: 
Absurd time. 

— Fantasy, play, humor, 
happening, parody, 
““dreck” (Barthelme). Also, 
increasing _ self-reflexive- 
ness. (See Irony under 
‘*‘Dehumanization” above.) 
~ Intermedia, the fusion of 
forms, the confusion of 
realms. An end to trad- 
itional aesthetics focused 
onthe 
“uniqueness” of the art 
work? Against interpret- 
ation (Sontag). 


“beauty” Or 


In Man's Rage for Chaos, Morse Peckham 
argues “thatartis adisjunctive category, es- 
tablished by convention, and that artis nota 
category of perceptual fields, but of role- 
playing”. And in The Art of Time, Michael 
Kirby says: “Traditional aesthetics asks a 
particular hermetic attitude or state of mind 
thatconcentrates onthesensory perception 
of the work...[Postmodern] aesthetics 
makes use of no special attitude or set, 
and art is viewed just as anything else in 
life’’ When art is viewed like “anything 
else in life? Fantasy is loosened from its 
“objective correlatives’; Fantasy becomes 
supreme. 

Is this why Postmodern art, viewed in a 
Modernist perspective, creates more anx- 


Author’s Note 
1 More accurately, the quotation appears in a note pre- 


ceding the essay. See Harry Levin, Refractions (New 
York: 1966), 271-3. 
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iety than it appeases? Or is the tendency 
toward anew gnosticism? 


11 Alternatives 


The reader, no doubt, will want to judge for himself 
how much Modernism permeates the present and 
how much the latter contains elements of a new 
reality. The judgment is not always made ration- 
ally; self-love and the fear of dissolution may enter 
into it as much as the conflict of literary gener- 
ations. Yet it is already possible to note that 
whereas Modernism — excepting Dada and Surreal- 
ism — created its own forms of artistic Authority 
precisely because the center no longer held, Post- 
modernism has tended toward artistic Anarchy in 
deeper complicity with things falling apart — or has 
tended toward Pop. 

Speculating further, we may say that the Author- 
ity of Modernism — artistic, cultural, personal — 
rests on intense, elitist, self-generated orders in 
umes of crisis, of which the Hemingway Code is 
perhaps the starkest exemplar, and Eliot’s Trad- 
ition or Yeats’s Ceremony is a more devious kind. 
Such elitist orders, perhaps the last of the world’s 
Eleusinian mysteries,“ may no longer have a place 
amongst us, threatened as we are, at the same 
instant, by extermination and totalitarianism. 

Yet is the Anarchy or Pop of Postmodernism, or 
its Fantasy, a deeper response, somehow more 
inward with destiny? Though my sympathies are 
in the present, I cannot believe this to be entirely so. 
True, there is enhancement of life in certain anar- 
chies of the spirit, in humor and play, in love 
released and freedom of the imagination to over- 
reach itself, in a cosmic consciousness of various- 
ness as of unity. I recognize these as values intended 
by Postmodern art, and see the latter as closer, not 
only in time, but even more in tenor, to the trans- 
formation of hope itself. Stull, I wonder if any art 
can help to engender the motives we must now 
acquire; or if we can long continue to value an art 
that fails us in such endeavor. 

“! A mystery cult centered in the ancient Greek City of 
Eleusis. 
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From Symbolic Exchange and Death 


Jean Baudrillard 


Controversial sociologist Jean Baudrillard 
(1929- ) has produced a unique reflection on 
contemporary culture, indebted to Marx, to struc- 
turalism, and to Marshall McLuhan’s work on elec- 
tronic media. Having earlier applied a Marxist 
analysis to the use of symbols in capitalist mass 


culture, Baudrillard came toregard Marxism itself 
as such a symbol, or ideolo roduced by 


modern culture, The modern image of representa- 
tion as rooted in production is evident in the Marx- 
ist distinction between the epiphenomenal 
“superstructure” (culture, ideology, the “sym- 
bolic’) and the fundamental reality of the “infra- 
structure” (economy, or material production). But 
an analysis unprejudiced by this view reveals that 
in contemporary culture representation or the 
symbolic is primary. Like a number of writers as- 
sociated with Pop Art and Camp literature, Bau- 
drillard came to regard his formerly oppositionist 
views of mass culture as untenable. In perhaps 
his most pivotal book, Symbolic Exchange and 
Death (1976), he argues that the culture of elec- 


“ : ee 
tronic media replaces earlier senses of reality 


with anew “hyperreality.” 
a eee) 


The Structural Revolution of Value 


Saussure located two dimensions to the exchange of 
terms of the /angue, which he assimilated to money. 
A given coin must be exchangeable against a real 
good of some value, while on the other hand it must 
be possible to relate it to all the other terms in the 
monetary system. More and more, Saussure re- 


serves the term va/ue for this second aspect of the 
system: every term can be related to every other, 
their relativity, internal to the system and consti- 
tuted by binary oppositions. This definition is op- 
posed to the other possible definition of value: the 
relation of every term to what it designates, of each 
signifier to its signified, like the relation of every 
coin with what it can be exchanged against. The first 
aspect corresponds to the structural dimension of 
language, the second to its functional dimension. 
Each dimension is separate but linked, which is to 
say that they mesh and cohere. This coherence is 
characteristic of the ‘classical’ configuration of the 
linguistic sign, under the rule of the commodity law 
of value, where designation always appears as the 
finality of the structural operation of the /angue. The 
parallel between this ‘classical’ stage of signification 
and the mechanics of value in material production is 
absolute, as in Marx’s analysis: use-value plays the 
role of the horizon and finality of the system of 
exchange-values. The first qualifies the concrete 
operation of the commodity in consumption 
(a moment parallel to designation in the sign), the 
second relates to the exchangeability of any com- 
modity for any other under the law of equivalence 
(a moment parallel to the structural organisation of 
the sign). Both are dialectically linked throughout 
Marx’s analyses and define a rational configuration 
of production, governed by political economy. 


Jean Baudrillard, from Symbolic Exchange and Death 
(trans. lain H. Grant), from chapter 1 (pp. 6-12) and 
from chapter 2 (pp. 50, 55-61, and 70-6). London: 
Sage Publications, 1993. 


~\same time the ‘classical’ 
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A revolution has put an end to this ‘classical’ 
economics of value, a revolution of value itself, 
which carries value beyond its commodity form 
into its radical form. 

This revolution consists in the dislocation of the 
two aspects of the law of value, which were thought 
to be coherent and eternally bound as if by a natural 
law. Referential value ts annthilated, grvin ruc- 
tural play of value the upper hand. The structural 
dimension becomes autonomous by excluding the 
referential dimension, and is instituted upon the 
death of reference. The systems of reference for 
production, signification, the affect, substance and 
history, all this equivalence to a ‘real’ content, 
loading the sign with the burden of ‘utility’, with 
gravity — its form of representative equivalence — all 
this is over with. Now the other stage of value has 
the upper hand, a total relativity, general commu- 
tation, combination and simulation — simulation, in 
the sense that, from now on, signs are exchanged 
against each other rather than against the real (itis 
not that they just happen to be exchanged against 
each other, they do so on condition that they are no 


longer exchanged against the real). The emancipa- 
tion of the sign: remove this ‘archaic’ obligation to 
designate something and it finally becomes free, 
indifferent and totally indeterminate, in the struc- 
tural or combinatory play which succeds the previ- 
ous rule of determinate equivalence. The same 
operation takes place at the level of labour power 
and the production process: the annihilation of any 
goal as regards the contents of production allows 
the latter to function as a code, and the monetary 
sign, for example, to escape into infinite specula- 
tion, bevond all reference to a real of production, or 
even to a gold-standard. The flotation of money 
and signs, the flotation of ‘needs’ and ends of pro- 
duction, the flotation of labour itself — the commut- 
ability of every term is accompanied by speculation 
and a limitless inflation (and we really have tota/ 
liberty — no duties, disaffection and general disen- 
chantment; but this remains a magic, a sort of 
magical obligation which keeps the sign chained 
up to the real, capital has freed signs from this 
‘naivety’ in order to deliver them into pure circula- 
tion). Neither Saussure nor Marx had any i- 
the dialectic of the sign and the real, which is at the 
eriod of capital an 
Their dialectic is in shreds, and the real has died of 
the shock of value acquiring this fantastic auton- 
omy. Determinacy is dead, indeterminacy_holds 
sway. There has been an extermination (in the 


Se 


Value. 


literal sense of the word) of the real of production 
and the real of signification.’ 

I indicated this structural revolution of the law of 
value in the term ‘political economy of the sign’. 
This term, however, can only be regarded as make- 
shift, for the following reasons: 
1 Does this remain a_ political-economic 
question? Yes, in that it is always a question of 
value and the law of value. However, the mutation 
that affects it is so profound and so decisive, 
the content of political economy so thoroughly 
changed, indeed annihilated, that the term is 
nothing more than an allusion. Moreover, it is 
precisely political to the extent that it is always the 
destruction of social relations governed by the rele- 
vant value. For a long time, however, it has been a 
matter of something entirely different from eco- 
nomics. 

2 Theterm ‘sign’ has itself only an allusive value. 
Since the structural law of value affects signification 
as much as it does everything else, its form is not that 
of the sign in general, but that of a certain organisa- 
tion which is that of the code. The code only governs 
certain signs however. Just as the commodity law of 
value does not, at a given moment, signify just any 
determinant instance of material production, hei-_ 
ther, conversely, does the structural law 0: conversely, does the structural law of value” 
signify any pre-eminence of the sign whatever. 

This illusion derives from the fact that Marx de- 
veloped the one in the shadow of the commodity, 
while Saussure developed the other in the shadow of 
the linguistic sign. But this illusion must be shat- 
tered. The commodity law of value is a law o 

equivalences, and this law operates throughout 
every sphere: it equally designates the equivalence 
in the configuration of the sign, where one signifier 
a referential content (the other parallel modality 
being the linearity of the signifier, contemporaneous 
with the linear and cumulative time of production). 

The classical law of value then operates simul- 
taneously in every instance (language, production, 
etc.), despite these latter remaining distinct 
according to their sphere of reference. 


Conversely, the structural law of value signifies 
the indeterminancy of every sphere in relation to 
every other, and to their proper content (also there- 
fore the passage from the determinant sphere of 
signs to the indeterminacy of the code). To say that 
the sphere of material production and that of signs 
exchange their respective contents is still too wide 


of the mark: they literally disappear as such and lose 
their specificity along with their determinacy, to 
the benefit of a form of value, of a much more 


general assemblage 


tion are annihilated. 

The ‘political economy of the sign’ was also con- 
sequent upon an extension of the commodity law of 
value and its confirmation at the level of signs, 
whereas the structural configuration of value simply 
and simultaneously puts an end to the regimes of 
production, political economy, representation and 
signs. With the code, all this collapses into simula- 
tion. Strictly speaking, neither the ‘classical’ 
economy nor the political economy of the sign 
ceases to exist: they lead a secondary existence, 
becoming a sort of phantom principle of dissuasion. 

The end of labour. The end of production. The 
end of political economy. The end of the signifier / 
signified dialectic which facilitates the accumulation 
of knowledge and meaning, the linear syntagma of 
cumulative discourse. And at the same time, the end 
of the exchange-value/use-value dialectic which is 
the only thing that makes accumulation and social 
production possible. The end_of the linear dimen- 
sion of discourse. The end of the linear dimension of 


the commodity. The end of the classical era of the 
,, Ee! 
sign. The end of the era of production. 


It is not the revolution which puts an end to all 
this, it is capital 1 hich abolishes the determin- 
ation of the social according to the means of pro- 


duction, substitutes the structural form for the 
commodity form of value, and currently controls 
every aspect of the system’s strategy. 

This historical and social mutation is legible at 
every level. In this way the era of simulation 1s 
announced everywhere by the commutability of 
formerly contradictory or dialectically opposed 
terms. Everywhere we see the same ‘genesis of 
simulacra’: the commutability of the beautiful and 
the ugly in fashion, of the left and the right in 
politics, of the true and the false in every media 
message, the useful and the useless at the level of 
objects, nature and culture at every level of signifi- 
cation. All the great humanist criteria of value, 
the whole civilisation of moral, aesthetic and 
practical judgement are effaced in our system of 
images and signs. Everything becomes undecid- 
able, the characteristic effect of the domination 
of the code, which everywhere rests the 
principle of neutralisation, of indifferenceXY This 
is the generalised brothel of capital, a brothel 
not for prostitution, but for substitution and com- 
mutation. 

—— 


where designauion and produc- 
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This process, which has for a long time been at 
work in culture, art, politics, and even in sexuality 
(in the so-called ‘superstructural’ domains), today 
affects the economy itself, the whole so-called ‘in- 
frastructural’ field. Flere the same indeterminacy 
holds sway. And, of course, with the loss of deter- 
mination of the economic, we also lose any possi- 
bility of conceiving it as the determinant agency. 

Since for two centuries historical determination 
has been built up around the economic (since Marx 
In any case), it is there that it 1s important to grasp 
the interruption of the code. 


The End of Production 


We are at the end of production. In the West, this 
form coincides with the proclamation of the com- 
modity law of value, that is to say, with the reign of 
political economy. First, nothing is produced, 
strictly speaking: everything is deduced, from the 
grace (God) or beneficence (nature) of an agency 
which releases or withholds its riches. Value eman- 
ates from the reign of divine or natural qualities 
(which for us have become retrospectively con- 
fused). The Physiocrats still saw the cycles of land 
and labour in this way, as having no value of their 
own.’ We may wonder, then, whether there is a 
genuine /aw of value, since this law 1s dispatch 
without attaining rational expression. Its form 
cannot be separated from the inexhaustible refer- 
ential substance to which it is bound. If there is a 
law here, it is, in contrast to the commodity law, a 
natural law of value. 

A mutation shakes this edifice of a natural distri- 
bution or dispensing of wealth as soon as Value is 
produced, as its reference becomes labour, and its law 
of equivalence is generalised to every type of labour. 
Value is now assigned to the distinct _and rational 


operation of human (social) labour. It is measurable, 
and, in consequence, so is surplus-value. 

The critique of political economy begins with 
social production or the mode of production as its 
reference. The concept of production alone allows 
us, by means of an analysis of that unique commod- 
ity called labour power, to extract a surplus (a sur- 
plus-value) which controls the rational dynamics of 
capital as well as its beyond, the revolution. 

Today everything has changed again. Produc- 
tion, the commodity form, labour power, equiva- 
' The Physiocrats were an eighteenth-century school of 
economic thinkers. 
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lence and surplus-value, which together formed the 
outline of a quantitative, material and measurable 
configuration, are now things of the past. Product- 
ive forces outlined another reference which, 
though in contradiction with the relations of 


al- 


production, remained a reference, that of social 
wealth. An aspect of production still supports 
both a social form called capital and its internal 
critique called Marxism. Now, revolutionary 
demands are based on the abolition of the commod- 
ity law of value. 


Noy we have passed from the commodity law of 


value to the structural law of value, and this coin- 
cidexoeith the ablnpratian ab tas soceal formiknasen 
as_production. Given this, are_we ‘thin 
a capitalist mode? It may be that we are in a hyper- 
capitalist mode, or in a very different order. Is the 
form of capital bound to the law of value in general, 
or to some specific form of the law of value (perhaps 
we are really already within a socialist mode? Per- 
haps this metamorphosis of capital under the sign of 
the structural law of value is merely its socialist 
outcome? Oh dear...)? If the life and_death of 
capital are staked on the commodity law of value, if 


then we are within neither capital nor revolution. If 
this latter consists in a liberation of the social and 
generic production of man, then there is no longer 
any prospect of a revolution since there is no more 
production. If, on the other hand, capital is a mode of 
domination, then we are always in its midst. This is 
because the structural law of value is the purest, 


most illegible form of social domination, like sur- 
plus-value. It no longer has any references within a 
dominant class or a relation of forces, it works with- 
out violence, entirely reabsorbed without any trace 
of bloodshed into the signs which surround us, 
operative everywhere in the code in which capital 
finally holds its purest discourses, beyond the dia- 
lects of industry, trade and finance, beyond the 
dialects of class which it held in its ‘productive’ 
phase — a symbolic violence inscribed everywhere 
in signs, even in the signs of the revolution. 

The structural revolution of value eliminated the 
basis of the ‘Revolution’. The loss of reference 
fatally affected first the revolutionary systems of 
reference, which can_no longer be found in any 
social substance of production, nor in the certait certainty 
of a reversal in any truth of labour power. This 1s 
because labour is not a power, it has become one sign 
amongst many. Like every other sign, it produces 
and consumes itself. It is exchanged against non- 
labour, leisure, in accordance with a total equiva- 


& 


lence, it is commutable with every other sector of 
everyday life. No more or less ‘alienated’, it is no 
longer a unique, historical ‘praxis’ giving rise to 
unique social relations. Like most practices, it is 
now only a set of signing operations. It becomes 
part of contemporary life in general, that is, it is 
framed by signs. It is no longer even the suffering of 
historical prostitution which used to play the role of 
the contrary promise of final emancipation (or, as in 
Lyotard, as the space of the workers’ enjoyment 
which fulfils an unremitting desire in the abjection 
of value and the rule of capital). None of this 
remains true. Sign-form seizes labour and _rids form seizes labour and rids it 


of every historical or libidinal al or libidinal significance, and_ and 


absorbs it in the process of its own reproduction: 


the ¢ operation of the uu, behind the emptyallusion 
to what it designates, 1 is to replicate_itself. In the 


past, labour was used to designate the reality of a 
social production and a social objective of accumu- 
lating wealth. Even capital and surplus-value ex- 
ploited it — precisely where it retained a use-value 
for the expanded reproduction of capital and its 
final destruction. It was shot through with finality 
anyway — if the worker is absorbed in the pure and 
simple reproduction of his labour power, it is not 
true that the process of production is experienced 
as senseless repetition. Labour revolutionises soci- 
ety through its very abjection, as a commodity 
whose potential always exceeds pure and simple 
reproduction of value. 
Today this is no longer the case since Jabx 

longer productive but has become reproductive of 
a society which no longer knows whether or not it 
wishes to produce. No more myths of production 
and no more contents of production: national bal- 
ance sheets now merely retrace a numerical and 
statistical growth devoid of meaning, an inflation 
of the signs of accountancy over which we can no 
longer even project the phantasy of the collective 
will. The pathos of growth itself is dead, since no- 
one believes any longer in the pathos of production, 
whose final, paranoid and panic-stricken tumes- 
cence it was. Today these codes are detumescent. 
It remains, however, more necessary than ever to 
reproduce labour as a social ritual as a reflex, as 
morality, as consensus, as regulation, as the reality 
principle. The reality principle of the code, that 1s: 
an immense ritual of the signs of labour extends over 
society in general — since it reproduces itself, it 
matters little whether or not it produces. It is much 
more effective to socialise by means of rituals and 
signs than by the bound energies of production. 


now arouses suspicion instead). You are asked 


only to consider value, according to the structural 
definition which here takes on its full social signifi- 
cance, as one term in relation to others, to function 
as a sign in the general scenario of production, just 
as labour and production now function only as 
signs, as terms commutable with non-labour, con- 
sumption, communication, ete. = a multiple, inces- 
sant, twisting relation across the entire network of 
other signs. Labour, once voided of its energy and 
substance (and generally disinvested), is given a 
new role as the model of social simulation, bringing 
all the other categories along with it into the alea- 


tory sphere of the code. 


An unnervingly strange state of affairs: this 
“eta rata 

sudden plunge into a sort of secondary existence, 

separated from you by all the opacity of a previous 

life, v re was a familiarity and an intimacy 

in the traditional process of labour. Even the con- 

en i a La a OTe . . 

crete reality of exploitation, the violent sociality of 

labour, is familiar. This has all gone now, and is due 
. ne al 

tion of the 


process of labour, so often described, as to the pas- 
sage of every signification of labour into an_oper- 
ational field where it becomes a floating variable, 
dragging the whole imaginary of a previous life 
along with it. 

Beyond the autonomisation of production as 
mode (beyond the convulsions, contradictions and 


revolutions inherent in the mode), the code of pro- 
duction must re-emerge. This is the dimension 


not so much P : 


things are taking on today, at the end of a ‘materi- 
alist’ history which has succeeded in authenticating 
it as the real movement of society. (Art, religion and 
duty have no real history for Marx — only produc- 
tion has a history, or, rather, it 7s history, it grounds 
history. An incredible fabrication of labour and 
production as historical reason and the generic 
model of fulfilment.) 

The end of this religious autonomisation of pro- 
duction allows us to see that all of this could equally 
have been produced (this time in the sense of a stage- 
production and a scenario) fairly recently, with 
totally different goals than the internal finalities 
(that is, the revolution) secreted away within pro- 
duction. 

To analyse production as a code cuts across both 
the material evidence of machines, factories, labour 
time, the product, salaries and money, and the 
more formal, but equally ‘objective’, evidence of 
surplus-value, the market, capital, to discover the 
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rule of the game which is to destroy the logical 
network of the agencies of capital, and even the 
critical network of the Marxian categories which 
analyse it (which categories are again only an 
appearance at the second degree of capital, its crit 
al appearance), in order to discover the clemen- 
tary signifiers of production, the social relations 
it establishes, buried away forever beneath the 
historical illusion of the producers (and the theor- 
eticians). 


The Three Orders of Sitmulacra 


There are three orders of simulacra, running paral- 
lel to the successive mutations of the law of value 
since the Renaissance: 

— The counterfeit is the dominant schema in the 
classical’ period, from the Renaissance to the In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

— Production is the dominant schema in the indus- 
trial era. 

— Simulation is the dominant schema in the current 
code-governed phase. 

The first-order simulacrum operates on the nat- 
ural law of value, the second-order simulacrum on 
the market law of value, and the third-order simu- 
lacrum on the structural law of value. 


The Industrial Simulacrum 


A new generation of signs and objects arises with 
the Industrial Revolution — signs with no caste 
tradition that will never have known restrictions 
on their status, and which will never have to be 
counterfeits, since from the outset they will be prod- 
ucts on a gigantic scale. The problem of their speci- 
ficity and their origin is no longer posed: technics is 
their origin, they have meaning only within the 
dimension of the industrial simulacrum. 

That is, the series: the very possibility of two or 
identical objects. The relation between them is no 
longer one of an original and its counterfeit, analogy 
or reflection, but is instead one of equivalence and 
indifference. In the series, objects become indis- 
tinct simulacra of one another and, along with 
objects, of the men that produce them. The extinc- 
tion of the original reference alone facilitates the 
general law of equivalences, that is to say, the very 
possibility of production. 

The entire analysis of production will be swept 
aside if we stop regarding it as an original process, 


nie 


o 
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as the process at the origin of all the others, but 
conversely as @ process which reabsorbs every 
original being and introduces a series of identical 
beings. Up to this point, we have considered 
production and labour as potential, as force and 
historical process, as a generic activity: an ener- 
getic-economic myth proper to modernity. We 
must ask ourselves whether production is not 
rather an intervention, a particular phase, in the 
order of signs — whether it 1s basically only one 
episode in the line of simulacra, that episode of 
producing an infinite series of potentially identical 
beings (object-signs) by means of technics. 

The fabulous energies at work in technics, indus- 
try and economics should not hide the fact that it is 
at bottom only a matter of attaining this indefinite 
reproducibility, which is a definite challenge to the 


‘natural’ order, and ultimately only a ‘second- 


order’ simutacrum and a somewhat weak imaginary 
solution to the question of world mastery. In rela- 
tion to the era of the counterfeit, the double, the 
mirror and the theatre, games of masks and appear- 
ances, the serial and technical era of reproduction 


_Sis basically an era of less ambitious scope (the 


following era of simulation models and_third- 
order simulacra is of much more considerable di- 
mensions). 

Walter Benjamin, in “The Work of Art in the 
Age of Mechanical Reproduction’, was the first to 
draw out the essential implications of the principle 
of reproduction." He shows that reproduction 
absorbs the process of production, changes its 
producer. He shows this in the fields of art, cinema 
and photography, because it is there that new terri- 
tories are opened up in the twentieth century, with 
no ‘classical’ tradition of productivity, placed from 
the outset under the sign of reproduction. Today, 
however, we know that all material production 
remains within the same sphere. Today we know 
that it is at the level of reproduction (fashion, the 
media, advertising, information and communica- 
tions networks), at the level of what Marx rather 
carelessly used to call the faux frais of capital™ 
(immense historical irony!), that is, in the sphere 


of simulacra and the code, that the unity of the 


"In Walter Benjamin, ///uminations, trans. Harry Zohn 
(New York: Schocken, 1969). 

Faux frais means incidental expenses. 

'’ Marshall McLuhan (1911-80), Canadian analyst of 
electronic communications, author of The Medium is the 
Message (1967). 


whole process of capital is . Benjamin was 
also the first (with McLuhan after him)" to grasp 
technology as a medium rather than a ‘productive 
force’ (at which point the Marxian analysis re- 
treats), as the form and principle of an entirely 
new generation of meaning. The mere fact that 
any given thing can simply be reproduced, as 


such, in an exemplary double i ady_ a revolu- 
tion: one need only think of the stupefaction of the 


Black boy seeing two identical books for the first 


time. That these two technical prod equiva- 


lent under the sign of necessary social labour is less 
important in the long term than the seria/ repetition 
of the same object (which is also the serial repetition 
of individuals as labour power). Technique as a 
medium gains the upper hand not only over the 
product’s ‘message’ (its use-value) but also over 
labour power, which Marx wanted to turn into 
the revolutionary message of production. Benjamin 
and McLuhan saw more clearly than Marx, they 
saw that the real message, the real ultimatum, lay in 
reproduction itself. Production itself has no meaning: 
its social finality is lost in the series. Simulacra 
prevail over history. 

Moreover, the stage of serial reproduction (that 
of the industrial mechanism, the production line, 
the growth of reproduction, etc.) is ephemeral. As 
soon as dead labour gains the upper hand over 
living labour (that is to say, since the end of primi- 
tive accumulation), serial production gives way to 
generation through models. In this case it is a 
matter of a reversal of origin and end, since all 
forms change from the moment that they are 
no longer mechanically reproduced, but conceived 
according to their very reproducibility, their diffrac- 
tion from a generative core called a ‘model’. We are 
dealing with third-order simulacra here. ‘There is_ 
no more counterfeiting of an original, as there was 
in The RE order, aa nomnottlaes Coe 
were iit the second; there are models from which all 
forms proceed according to modulated differences. 
nothing proceeds in accordance with its end any 
more, but issues instead from the model, the ‘signi- 
fier of reference’, functioning as a foregone, and the 
only credible, conclusion. We are dealing with 
simulation in the modern sense of the term, where 
industrialisation is only its initial form. Modulation 
is ultimately more fundamental than serial repro- 
ducibility, distinct oppositions more than quantita- 
tive equivalences, and the commutation of terms 
more than the law of equivalences; the structural, 
not the market, law of value. Not only do we not 


need to search for the secrets of the code in tech- 
nique or economies, it is on the contrary the very 
possibility of industrial production that we must 
seck in the genesis of the code and the simulacrum. 
Every order subsumes the previous order. Just as 
the order of the counterfeit was captured by the 
order of serial reproduction (Jook at how art passed 
entirely into ‘machinality’), so the entire order of 
production is in the process of toppling into oper- 
ational simulation. 

The analyses of both Benjamin and McLuhan 
stand on the borders of reproduction and simula- 
tion, at the point where referential reason disap- 
pears and production 1s seized by vertigo. These 
analyses mark a decisive advance over Veblen and 
Goblot, who, describing, for example, the signs of 
fashion still refer to a classical configuration where 
signs constitute a distinct material having a finality 
and are used for prestige, status and social differen- 
tiation. The strategy they deploy 1s contemporan- 
eous with Marx’s strategy of profit and commodity, 
at a moment where they could still speak of a use- 
value of the ue of the sign, or qu or quite simply of economics at 


oe I, because there was still a Reason of the sign anda 


Reason of production. 
ee 


The Metaphysics of the Code 


The mathematically minded Leibniz saw in the 
mystical elegance of the binary system where 
only the zero and the one count, the very image 
of creation. The unity of the Supreme Being, 
operating by means of a binary function against 
the nothing, was sufficient ground, he thought, 
from which all things could be made. 

Marshall McLuhan 


The great man-made simulacra pass from a uni- 


verse of natural Jaws into a universe of forces and 


tensions, and today pass into a universe of struc- 


tures and binary oppositions. After the metaphysics 
of being and appearance, after energy and deter- 
minacy, the metaphysics of indeterminacy and the 
code. Cybernetic control, generation through 
models, differential modulation, feedback, ques- 
tion/answer, etc.: this is the new operational con- 


figuration (industrial simulacra being mere 
aera): Digitality 1 is its _metaphy sical principle 
(Leibniz” t. In fact, it 


is in the genetic code that the ‘genesis of simulacra’ 
today finds its completed form. At the limits of an 
ever more forceful extermination of references and 
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finahities, of a loss of semblances and designators, 
we find the digital, programmatic sign, which has a 
purely tactical value, at the intersection of other 
signals (‘bits’ of information/tests) and which has 
the structure of a micro-molecular code of com- 
mand and control. 

At this level, the question of signs and their 
rational destinations, their ‘real’ and their ‘imagin- 
ary’, their repression, reversal, the illusions they 
form of what they silence or of their parallel signi- 
fications, is completely effaced. We have already 
seen the signs of the first order, complex signs with 
a wealth of illusion, change with the advent of 
machines into crude, dull, industrial, repetitive, 
echoless, functional and efficient signs. There is a 
sull more radical mutation as regards the code’s 


signals, which become illegible, and for which no 
possible interpretation can be provided, buried like 
programmati atrices, light years, ultimately, 


from the_‘bi cal body, black boxes where 
every command and response are in ferment. End 
of the theatre of representation, the space of the 
conflicts and silences of the sign: only the black box 
of the code remains, the molecule emitting signals 
which irradiate us, networking questions/answers 
through us as identifying signals, and continuously 
tested by the programme we have hardwired into 
our own cells. Whether it is prison cells, electronic 
cells, party cells or microbiological cells we are 
dealing with, we_a searching for the 
smallest indivisible element, the organic synthesis 
of which will follow in accordance with the givens 
of the code. The code itself is nothing other than a 
genetic, generative cell where the myriad intersec- 
tions produce all the questions and all the possible 
solutions from which to select (for whom’). There 
is no finality to these ‘questions’ (informational 
signals, impulses) other than the response which 
is either genetic and immutable or inflected with 
minuscule and aleatory differences. Eve en space 1 1s 
no longer linear or unidimensional but cellular, 
indefinitely generating the same signals like the 
lonely and repetitive habits of a stir-crazy 
The genetic code is the perpetual jump in a floppy 


risoner. 


disk, and we are nothing more than VDUs,The —> 


whole aura of the sign and signification itself is 
determinately resolved: everything is resolved into 
inscription and Late J = = eeaees 

Such is our third-order simulacrum, such is the *, 
‘mystical elegance of the binary system of zero and 
one’, from which all beings issue. Such also is the 
status of the sign at the end of signification: DNA 
or operational simulation. 
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This is all perfectly summed up by Thomas 
Sebeok in ‘Genetics and Semiotics’ (Versus): 


tinuous chain of sta m : x 


Innumerable observations confirm the hypoth- 
esis that the internal world of the organic des- 
cends directly from the primordial forms of life. 
The most remarkable fact is the omnipresence 
of the DNA molecule. The genetic material of 
all the earth’s known organisms is in large part 
composed of the nucleic acids DNA and RNA, 
whose structure contains information transmit- 
ted through reproduction from one generation 
to the next, and furthermore endowed with the 
capacity to reproduce itself and to imitate. In 
short, the genetic code is universal, or almost. 
Decoding it was an immense discovery to the 
extent that it showed that ‘the two languages 
of the great polymers, the languages of nucleic 
acid and protein, correlate directly’... The 
Soviet mathematician Liapunov demonstrated 
in 1963 that every living system transmits a 
small but precise quantity of energy or matter 
containing a great volume of information 
through channels laid down in advance. This 
information is responsible for the subsequent 
control of large quantities of energy and matter. 
From this perspective numerous biological and 
cultural phenomena (storing, feedback, chan- 
nelling messages and so on) can be conceived 
as manifestations of information processing. In 


the final analysis, information appears in large 


part to bet ut still 
aot nnd aha dene 
which seems to be a uniy L r- 
restrial life, irrespective of its form or substance. 
Five years ago | drew attention to the conver- 
gence of genetics and linguistics as autonomous 
but parallel disciplines in the larger field of the 
science of communication (which is also a part 
of zoosemiotics). The terminology of genetics is 
full of expressions taken from linguistics and 
communication theory...which emphasised 
both the principal similarities and the important 
differences in the structure and function of gen- 
etic and verbal codes... Today it is clear that 
the genetic code must be considered as the most 
basic_semiotic_netw ork, , and therefore as the 
prototype of all the other systems of significa- 
tion used by the animals, including man. From 


this point of view, molecules, which are systems 


of quanta of, and which act as stable vehicles of 


physical information, zoosemiotic_and_ cultural 
SITS eee 


systems including language, constitute a con- 
a ee 


. 


energy levels, in-thecontext of a unique and 
universal evolution. en 1S therefore possible to 
describe both lan F ‘stems from a 


unifying cybe ion. For the 
moment, this is only a useful and provisional 
analogy....A reciprocal rapproachment be- 
tween genetics, animal communication and lin- 
guistics may lead to a complete science of the 
dynamics of semiosis, which science may turn 
out, in the final analysis, to be nothing other 
than a definition of life. 


So the outline of the current strategic model 
emerges, everywhere taking over from the great 
ideological model which political economy was in 
its time. 


We find this again, under the rigorous sign of 


‘science’, in Jacques Monod’s Chance and Necessity. 
The end of dialectical evolution. Life is now ruled_ 
by_the discontinuous indeterminacy of the genetic 
code, by the teleonomic principle.” Finality is no 

longer at the end, there is no more finality, nor 
any determinacy. Finality is there in advance, in- 
scribed in the code. We can see that nothing has 
changed — the order of ends has ceded its place to 


molecular play, 


as the order of signifieds has 


yielded to the play of infinitesimal signifies, con- 
densed into their aleatory commutation. All the 


transcendental finalities are reduced to an instru- 


ment panel. This is still to make recourse to nature 
however, to an inscription in a ‘biological’ nature; a 
phantasm of nature in fact, as it has always been, no 
longer a metaphysical sanctuary for the origin and 
substance, but this time, for the code. The code 
must have an ‘objective’ basis. What better than 
molecules and genetics? Monod is the strict theolo- 


gian of this molecular transcendence, Edgar Morin 
its ecstatic supporter (DNA = ADoNai!).” In each 
of them, however, the phantasm of the code, which 
is equivalent to the reality of power, is confused 
with the idealism of the molecule. 


Again _we find the hallucination or illusion ot we find the hallucination or illusion of 


a world reunited under a single princi id reunited wider asineleiar teeta —a homo- 


geneous substance according to_the Counter- 


Reformation Jesuits. With Leibniz and his niz_and_ his binary 


deity as their precursor, the technocrats of the 


Vv 


For Monod, all living beings are “‘teleonomic,”’ at- 


tempting to transmit the information necessary for pre- 
servation of the species to the next generation. 


vi 


Edgar Morin (1921— ), a French sociologist and 


philosopher. Adonai is Hebrew for Lord. 


biological (as well as the linguistic) sciences opt tor 


the genetic code, for therr intended programme has 


nothing to_do_with genetics, but is_a_socral and 
historical programme. Biochemistry hypostatises 
the ideal of a social order governed by a kind of 
genetic code, a macromolecular calculus by the 
PPBS (Planning Programming Budgeting System), 
its Operational circuits radiating over the social 
body. ‘natural 
philosophy’, as Monod said. The brologreal and 
the biochemical have always exerted a fascination, 


Here techno-cybernetics finds its 


ever since the beginnings of science. In Spencer’s 
organicism (bio-sociologism)*" it was operative at 
the level of second and third order structures 
(following Jacob’s classification in The Logic of 
Life), while today, 
applies to the level of fourth-order structures. 

Coded similarities and dissimilarities: the exact 
image of cyberneticised social exchange. We need 
only add the ‘stereospecific complex’ to reinject the 
intracellular communication that Morin will trans- 
form into a molecular Eros. 

Practically and historically, this means that social 
control by means of the end (and the more or less 
dialectical providence that ministers to the fulfil- 
ment of this end) is replaced with social control 
by means of prediction, simulation, programmed 
anticipation indeterminate mutation, all 
governed, however, by the code. Instead of a pro- 
cess finalised in accordance with its ideal develop- 


in modern biochemistry, this 


and 


we are dealing with generative models. 
Instead of prophecy, we fall subject to ‘inscription’. 
There is no radical difference between the two. 
Only the schemata of control change and, it has to 
be said, reach a fantastic degree of perfection. From 


a capitalist productivist society to_a neo-capitalist 


cy bernetic order, aiming this time a 
trol: ‘ol the biological theory of the code has taken up 
arms in the service of this mutation. Far from 
‘indeterminate’, this mutation is the outcome of 
an entire history where God, Man, Progress and 
even History have successively passed_away to the 
advantage of the code, where the death of tran- 


scendence benefits immanience, which corresponds 
to a far more advanced phase of the_vertignous 
(eee Aaa Gee a 

In its 4 ite r an 
end to the myth of its origin and to all the referen- 


tial values it has itself secreted in the course of its 
process. By putting an end to the myth of its origin, 


ment, 


“Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) made Darwinian evo- 
lution the basis of a social philosophy. 
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it puts an end to rts internal contradicnions (there ts 
no longer a real or a referential to which to oppose 


them) and. also puts an_end to the myth of its end, ‘ 


the revolution itself. With the revolution you could 
stll make out the outline of a victorious human and 
generic reference, the original potential of man. But 
what if capital wiped generic man himself off the 
map (in favour of genetic man)? ‘The revolution’s 
golden age was the age of capital, where myths of 
the origin and the end were sull in circulation. 
Once these myths were short-circuited (the only 
threat that capital had ever faced historically came 
from this mythical demand for rationality which 
pervaded it from the start) in a de facto operation- 
ality, 
became its own myth, or rather an indeterminate, 


a non-discursive operationality — once it 
aleatory machine, something Itke a social genetic code 
capital no longer left the sli ortunity for 
eterminate reversal. This is the real violence of 
capital. Flowever, 1t remains to be seen whether this 
operationality is itself a myth, whether DNA is 
itself a myth. 


This effectively poses the problem of the discur- 


sive status of science once and for al]. In Monod, 


this discourse is so candidly absolutised that it 
provides a perfect opportunity for posing the prob- 
lem: 

Plato, Heraclitus, Hegel, Marx... these ideo- 
logical edifices, represented as a priori, were in 
eality a posteriori constructions designed to 
justify preconceived — ethico-political —theo- 
ries... For science, objectivity is the only a 
priori postulate of objectivity, which spares, or 
rather forbids it from taking part in this debate. 


However, this postulate is itself a result of the 
never innocent decision to objectify the world and 
the ‘real’. In fact, it postulates the coherence of a 
specific discourse, and scientificity is doubtless only 
the space of this discourse, never manifest as such, 
whose simulacrum of ‘objectivity’ covers over this 
political and strategic speech. Besides, Monod 
clearly expresses the arbitrariness of this discourse 
a little further on: 

It may be asked, of course, whether all the 
invariants, conservations and symmetries that 
make up the texture of scientific discourse are 
not fictions substituted for reality in order to 
obtain a workable image...A_ logic itself 
founded upon a purely abstract, perhaps ‘con- 
ventional’, principle of identity — a convention 
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with which, however, human reason scems to be 
incapable of doing without. 


We couldn’t put it more clearly: science itself 
determines its generative formula and its discourse 
model on the basis of a faith in a conventional order 
(and moreover not just any order, but the order of a 
total reduction). But Monod quickly glosses over 
this dangerous hypothesis of ‘conventional’ iden- 
tity. A rigid basis would serve science better, an 
‘objective’ reality for example. Physics will testify 
that identity is not only a postulate, but that it 1s im 
things, since there 1s an ‘absolute identity of two 
atoms when they are found to be in the same 
quantitative state’. So, is it convention or is it 
objective reality? The truth is that science, like 
any other discourse, is organized on the basis of a 
conventional logic, but, like any other ideological 
discourse, requires a real, ‘objective’ reference 
within the processes of substance in order to justify 
it. If the principle of identity is in any way ‘true’, 
even if this is at the infinitesimal level of two atoms, 
then the entire conventional edifice of science 
which draws its inspiration from it is also ‘true’. 
The hypothesis of the genetic code DNA is also 
true and cannot be defeated. The same goes for 


metaphysics. Science explains things whi re 


been_d for 


subsequently conform to_these ats. 
all that ‘objectivity’ is. The ethics that come to 
sanction this objective knowledge are just systems 
of defence and misconstrual that aim to preserve 
this vicious circle.° 

As Nietzsche said: ‘Down with all hypotheses 


that have allowed belief i eal world.’ 


The Hyperrealism of Simulation 


We have just defined a digital space, a magnetic 
field of the code with its modelled polarisations, 
diffractions and gravitations, with the insistent and 
perpetual flux of the smallest disjunctive units (the 
question/answer cell operates like the cybernetic 
atom of signification). WWe must now measure the 
disparity between this field of control and the trad- 
itional field of repression, the police-space which 
used to correspond to a violence of signification. 
This space was one of reactionary conditioning, 
inspired by the Pavlovian apparatus of pro- 
grammed and repetitive aggression which we also 
saw scaled up in ‘hard sell’ advertising and the 
political propaganda of the thirties. A crafted but 


industrial violence that aimed to produce terrified 
behaviour and animal obedience. This no longer 
has any meaning. ‘Totalitarian, bureaucratic con- 
centration is a schema dating from the era of the 
market law of value. The schema of equivalences 
effectively imposes the form of a general equiva- 
lent, and hence the isati lobal_pro- 
cess. This is an archaic rationalit t 

simulation, in which it is no longer a single general 
equivalent but a diffraction of models that plays the 
equivalent, but the form of distinct oppositions. We 
iene SS through the 


code, from the ultimatum to solicitation, from ob- 
ligatory passivity to models constructed from the 
outset on the basis of the subject’s ‘active response’, 
and this subject’s involvement and ‘ludic’ partici- 
pation, towards a total environment model made up 
of incessant spontaneous responses, joyous feed- 
back and irradiated contacts. According to Nicolas 


Schoffer, this is a ‘concretisation_of the general 


ambience’: the great festival of Participation is 
made up of myriad stimuli, miniaturised tests, 
and infinitely divisible question/answers, all mag- 
netised by several great models in the luminous 
field of the code. 

Here comes the great Culture of tactile commu- 
nication, under the sign of techno-lumino-kinetic 
space and total spatio-dynamic theatre! 

A whole imaginary based on contact, a sensory 
mimicry and a tactile mysticism, basically ecology 
in its entirety, comes to be grafted on to this uni- 
verse of operational simulation, multi-stimulation 
and multi-response. This incessant test of success- 
ful adaptation is naturalised by assimilating it to 
animal mimicry (‘the phenomenon of animals’ 
adaptation to the colours and forms of their habitat 
also holds for man’ — Nicolas Schéffer),“™" and even 
to the Indians with their ‘innate sense of ecology’! 
Tropisms, mimicry and empathy: the ecological 
evangelism of open systems, with positive or nega- 
tive feedback, will be engulfed in this breach, with 
an ideology of regulation through information that 
is only the avatar, in accordance with a more flex- 
ible rationality, of the Pavlov reflex. Hence electro- 
shock is replaced by body attitude as the condition 
of mental health. When notions of need, percep- 
tion, desire, etc., become operational, then the ap- 
pa of force ien 
apparatuses. A generalised, mystical ecology of 
the ‘niche’ and the context, a simulated environ- 


Vili 


French “electronic” painter (1912—92). 


ment eventually including the ‘Centres tor Cultural 
and Aesthetic Re-animation’ planned for the Lett 
Bank (why not?) and the Centre for Sexual Leisure, 
which, built in the form of a breast, will offer ‘a 
superlative cuphoria thanks toa pulsating ambience 
_.. Workers from all classes will be able to enter 
these stimulating centres.” A spatio-dynamic_ fas- 
cination, just like ‘total theatre’, set up ‘according 
to a hyperbolic, circular apparatus turning around a 
cylindrical spindle’. No more scenes, no more cuts, 
no more ‘gaze’, the end of the spectacle and the 
spectacular, towards the total, fusional, tactile and 
aesthetic (and no longer the aesthetic) etc., environ- 
ment. We can only think of Artaud’s total theatre, 
his Theatre of Cruelty, of which this spatio- 
dynamic simulation is the abject, black-humour 
caricature. Here cruelty is replaced by minimum 
and maximum ‘stimulus thresholds’, by the inven- 
tion of ‘perceptual codes calculated on the basis of 
saturation thresholds’. Even the good old ‘cathar- 
sis’ of the classical theatre of the passions has today 


become a homeopathy by means of simulation. 
The end of the spectacle brings with it the col- 


lapse of reality into hyperrealism, the meticulous 
reduplication of the real, preferably through an- 
other reproductive medium such as advertising or 
photography. Through ction from one 
medium into another the real becomes volatile, it 
becomes the allegory of death, but it also draws 


strength from its own destruction, becoming thé 
real for its own sake, a fetishism of the lost obfect 
which is no longer the object of representation, but 
the ecstasy of denegation and its own ritual exter- 

Realism had already inaugurated this tendency. 
The rhetoric of the real already signals that its 
status has been radically altered (the golden age of 
the innocence of language where what is said need 
not be doubled in an effect of reality). Surrealism 
was still in solidarity with the realism it contested, 
but which it doubled and ruptured in the imagin- 


ary. The_hyperreal represents-amuch more ad- 


vanced phase insofar_as it effaces the contradiction 
of the real and the imaginary. Irreality no longer 
belongs to the dream or the phantasm, to a beyond 
or a hidden interiority, but to the hallucinatory 
resemblance of the real to itself. To gain exit from 
the crisis of representation, the real must be sealed 
off in a pure repetition. Before emerging in pop art 
and painterly neo-realism, this tendency can al- 


™ Literally, “new novel,” referring to the avant-garde 


French “‘antinovels” of the 1950s and 1960s. 
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ready be discerned in the nouveau roman.’ Here 
the project is to construct a void around the real, to 
eradicate all psychology and subjectivity from it in 
order to give ita pure objectivity. In fact, this is 
only the objectivity of the pure gaze, an objectivity 
finally free of the object, but which merely remains 
a blind relay of the gaze that seans it. It is casy to 
detect the unconscious trying to remain hidden in 
this circular seduction. 

This is indeed the impression made by the nou- 
vean roman, a wild elision of meaning in a meticu- 
lous but blind reality. Syntax and semantics have 
disappeared: the object now only appears in court, 
where its scattered fragments are subjected to un- 
remitting cross-examination. “Chere is neither 
metaphor nor metonymy, only a successive imma- 
nence under the law enforcing authority of the 
gaze. This ‘objective’ microscopy incites reality to 
vertiginous motion, the vertiginous death of repre- 
sentation within the confines of representation. 
The old illusions of relief, perspective and depth 
(both spatial and psychological) bound up with the 
perception of the object are over with: optics in its 
entirety, scopics, has begun to operate on the sur- 
face of things — the gaze has become the object’s 
molecular code. 

There are several possible modalities of this ver- 
tigo of realistic simulation: 


1. The detailed deconstruction of the real, the 
paradigmatic close ‘reading’ of the object: the flat- 
tening out, linearity and seriality of part-objects. 

2. Abyssal vision: all the games of splitting the 
object in two and duplicating it in every detail. This 
reduction is taken to be a depth, indeed a critical 
metalanguage, and doubtless this was true of a 
reflective configuration of the sign in a dialectics 
of the mirror. From now on this infinite refraction 
is nothing more than another type of seriality in 
which the real is no longer reflected, but folds in on 
itself to the point of exhaustion. 

3. The properly serial form (Andy Warhol).” 
Here the paradigmatic dimension is abolished 
along with the syntagmatic dimension, since there 
is no longer a flexion of forms, nor even an internal 
reflexion, only a contiguity of the same: zero degree 
flexion and reflexion, Take this erotic photograph of 
twin sisters where the fleshy reality of their bodies 
is annihilated by their similarity. How do you 
invest when the beauty of the one is immediately 
“Designer, painter, and personality Andy Warhol 
(1928-87) was the most famous representative of Pop Art. 
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duplicated in the other? The gaze can only go from 
one to the other, and these poles enclose all vision. 
This is a subtle means of murdering the original, but 
it is also a singular seduction, where the total extent 
of the object is intercepted by its infinite diffraction 
into itself (this scenario reverses the Platonic myth 
of the reunion of two halves separated by a symbol. 
In the series, signs subdivide like protozoa). Perhaps 
this is the seduction of death, in the sense that, for 
we sexually differentiated beings, death is perhaps 
not nothingness, but quite simply the mode of re- 
production prior to sexual differentiation. The 
models that generate in infinite chains effectively 
bring us closer to the generation of protozoa; sex, 
which for us is confused with life, being the only 
remaining difference. 

4. This pure machinality is doubtless only a 
paradoxical limit, however. Binarity and digitality 
constitute the true generative formula which en- 
compasses all the others and is, in a way, the stabil- 
ised form of the code. This does not mean 1 pure 
repetition, but minimal diff 
inflexion between two term 


common paradigm’ that can sustain(the 


meaning.\A combinatory of differentiation internal 
to the painterly object as well as to the consumer 


object, this simulation contracts, in contemporary 
art, to the point of being nothing more than the 
infinitesimal difference that still separates hyperre- 
ality from hyperpainting. Hyperpainting claims to 
exhaust itself to the point of its sacrificial eclipse in 
the face of the real, but we know how all painting’s 
prestige is revived in this infinitesimal difference: 
painting retreats into the border that separates the 
painted surface and the wall. It also hides in 
the signature, the metaphysical sign of painting 
and the metaphysics of representation at the limit, 
where it takes itself as its own model (the ‘pure 
gaze’) and turns around itself in the compulsive 
repetition of the code. 


The very definition of the_re: 
IS possible to provide an equivalent reproduction. It 1s 
a Contemporary ‘of science, which postulates that a 
process can be reproduced exactly within 
given conditions, with an industrial rationality 
which postulates a universal system of equivalences 
(classical representation is not equivalence but 
transcription, interpretation and commentary). 
At the end of this process of reproducibility, the 
real is not only that which can be reproduced, but 
that » which 1s always already reproduced: the hy er 


real. 


ee 


hich it 


Ss 

yy are we then at the end of the real and the en 
of art due to a total mutual reabsorption? No, sin 
at the level of simulacra, hyperrealism is the apex | 
both art and_the real, by means of a mutual e 
change of the privileges and prejudices that four 
them. The hyperreal is beyond representation (¢ 
Jean-Francois Lyotard, ‘Esquisse d’une €conom 
que de lhyperrealisme’, EArt vivant, 36, 197. 


only_bec it 4 irelhy_w imulation 
which the barriers of representation rotate = 
an implosive madness which, far from being e: 


centric, keeps its gaze fixed on the centre, on i 
‘wn abyssal repetition, Analogous to the effect petition. Analogous to the effect : 
‘an internal distance from the dream, allowing us. 
say that we are dreaming, hyperrealism is only tl 
play of censorshi and the perpetuation of tl 
that ity erpetuates and leaves unaltered. 

In fact, hyperrealism must be interpreted in 1 
verse manner: today reality itself is hyperrealist. T1 


secret of surrealism was that the most everyd: 
reality could become surreal, but only at privilege 


instants which again arose out of art and the in 
aginary. Today everyday, political, social, histo 
ical, economic, etc., reality has already incorporate 
the hyperrealist dimension of simulation so that v 
are now living entirely within the ‘aesthetic’ halh 
cination. of reality. The old slogan “Teal 
stranger than fiction’, which still corresponded 
the surrealist stage in the aestheticisation of life, h 
been outrun, since there is no_lon - ficti 
that _life_can_possibly confront, even as its Co! 
queror. Reality has passed completely into tl 
game of reality. Radical disaffection, the cool ar 
cybernetic stage, replaces the hot, phantasmat 
phase. 

The consummate enjoyment [jouissance] of tl 
signs of guilt, despair, violence and death are r 
placing guilt, anxiety and even death in the tot 
euphoria of simulation. This euphoria aims to abo 
ish cause and effect, origin and end, and repla 
them with reduplication. Every closed system pr 
tects itself in this way from the referential and tl 
anxiety of the referential, as well as from all met 
language that the system wards off by operating 1 
own metalanguage, that is, by duplicating itself. 
its own critique. In simulation, the metalinguist 
illusion reduplicates and completes the referenti 
illusion (the pathetic hallucination of the sign ar 
the pathetic hallucination of the real). 

‘It’s.a cirous’, ‘it’s a theatre’; ‘i’suh movie a 
these old adages are ancient naturalist denunc 
ations. This is no longer what is at issue. What 


——— 
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ce 


real ty = 


at issue this time is turning the real into a satellite 


yhantasma that once 


measure into orbit with the 
illustrated it. This satellisation has subsequently 
been materialised as the two-room-kitchen-show er 
which we really have sent into orbit, to the ‘spatial 
power’ you could say, with the latest lunar module. 
The most everyday aspect of the terrestrial environ- 


ment raised to the rank of a cosmic value, an abso- 


lute decor, hy post: in space. This 1s the end of 


. . . imam 7 
metaphysics and the beginning of the era of hyper- 


reality. The spatial transcendence of the banality of 
the two-room apartment by a cool, machinic figur- 
ation in hyperrealism® tells us only one thing, how- 
ever: this module, such as it is, participates in a 


hyperspace of representation where everyone Is al- 
- Sees 


ready in ion of ical means for the 


instant reproduction of his or her own life. Thus the 


Tupolev’s pilots who crashed in Bourget were able, 


by means of their cameras, to see themselves dying 
at first hand.*' This is nothing other than the short- 
circuit of the response by the question in the test, a 
process of instant renewal whereby reality is imme- 
diately contaminated by its stmulacrum. 

A specific class of allegorical and somewhat dia- 
bolical objects used to exist, made up of mirrors, 
images, works of art (concepts’). Although simu- 
lacra, they were transparent and manifest (vou 
could distinguish craftsmanship from the counter- 
feit) with their own characteristic style and savoir- 
faire. Pleasure, then, consisted in locating what was 
‘natural’ within what was artificial and counterfeit. 
Today, where the real and the imaginary are inter- 
mixed in one and the same operational totality, 
aesthetic fascination reigns supreme: with sublim- 
inal perception (a sort of sixth sense) of special 
effects, editing and script, reality is overexposed 
to the glare of models. This is no longer a space of 
production, but a reading strip, a coding and de- 
coding strip, magnetised by signs. Aesthetic reality 
is no longer achieved through art’s premeditation 
and distancing, but by its elevation to the second 
degree, to the power of two, by the anticipation and 
immanence of the code. A kind of unintentional 
parody hovers over everything, a tactical simula- 
tion, a consummate aesthetic enjoyment, is at- 
tached to the indefinable play of reading and the 
rules of the game. Travelling signs, media, fashion 


“A Russian Tupolev 144 jet crashed at an airshow at 


Bourget airport near Paris in March 1973. 


putting an _undefinable reality with no common 
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and models, the blind but brilliant ambience of 
simulacra. 

Art has for a long ume prefigured this turn, by 
veering towards what today is a turn to everyday 
life. Very early on the work of art produced a double 
of itself as the manipulation of the signs of art, 
bringing about an oversignification of art, or, as 
Lévi-Strauss said, an ‘academicisation of the signi- 
fier’, irreversibly introducing art to the form of the 
sign." At this point art entered into infinite repro- 
duction, with everything that doubles itself, even the 
banal realty of the everyday, falling by the same 
token under the sign of art and becoming aesthetic. 
The same goes for production, which we might say 
has today entered into aesthetic reduplication, the 
phase where, expelling all content and all finality, it 
becomes somchow abstract and non-figurative. In 
this way it expresses the pure form of production, 
taking upon itself, as art does, the value of the 
finality without end. Art and industry may then 
exchange their signs: art can become a reproductive 
machine (Andy Warhol) without ceasing to be art, 
since the machine is now nothing but a sign. Pro- 
duction can also lose all its social finality as its means 
of verification, and finally glorify in the prestigious, 
hyperbolic and aesthetic signs that the great indus- 
trial complexes are, 400m high towers or the nu- 
merical mysteries of the Gross National Product. 

So art is everywhere, since artifice hes at the 
heart of reality. So art is dead, since not only 1s its 
critical transcendence dead, but reality itself, en- 
tirely impregnated by an aesthetic that holds onto 
its very structurality, has become inseparable from 
its own image. It no longer even has the time to take 
on the effect of reality. Reality is no longer stranger 
than fiction: it captures every dream before it 
can take on the dream effect. A schizophrenic ver- 
tigo of serial signs that have no counterfeit, no 
possible sublimation, and are immanent to their 
own repetition — who will say where the reality 
they simulate now lies? They no longer even re- 
press anything (which, if you like, keeps simulation 
from entering the sphere of psychosis): even the 
primary processes have been annihilated. The cool 
universe of digitality absorbs the universe of meta- 
phor and metonymy. The simulation principle 
dominates the reality principle as well as the pleas- 
ure principle. 


“Claude Lévi-Strauss (1908— ), French anthropolo- 
gist, led the introduction of structuralism into the 
human sciences after World War II. 


Jean Baudrillard 


Author’s Notes 


If it were only a question of the ascendancy of ex- 
change-value over use-value (or the ascendancy of the 
structural over the functional dimension of language), 
then Marx and Saussure have already signalled 
it. Marx almost turns use-value into the medium or 
the alibi, pure and simple, of exchange-value. His 
entire analysis is based on the principle of equivalence 
at the core of the system of exchange-value. But if 
equivalence is at the core of the system, there is no 
indeterminacy in the global system (there is always a 
dialectical determinacy and finality of the mode of 
production). The current system, however, is itself 
based on indeterminacy, and draws impetus from 
it. Conversely, it is haunted by the death of all deter- 
minacy. 

Theoretical production, like material production, 
loses its determinacy and begins to turn around itself, 
slipping abyssally towards a reality that cannot be 
found. This is where we are today: undecidability, 
the era of floating theories, as much as floating 
money. No matter what perspective they come from 
(the psychoanalytic included), no matter with what 
violence they struggle and claim to rediscover an 
immanence, or a movement without systems of refer- 
ence (Deleuze, Lyotard, etc.), all contemporary the- 
ories are floating and have no meaning other than to 
serve as signs for one another. It is pointless to insist 
on their coherence with some ‘reality’, whatever that 
might be. The system has removed every secure ref- 
erence from theory as it has from any other labour 
power. Theory no longer has any use-value, the the- 
oretical mirror of production has also cracked. So 
much the better. What I mean is that the very un- 
decidability of theory is an effect of the code. Let there 
be no illusions: there is no schizophrenic ‘drift’ about 
this flotation of theories, where flows pass freely over 
the body without organs (of what, capital?). It merely 
signifies that any theory can from now on be ex- 
changed against any other according to variable ex- 


change rates, but without any longer being invested 
anywhere, unless it is the mirror of their writing. 
Furthermore, there is a flagrant contradiction in 
Monod’s book, reflecting the ambiguity of all contem- 
porary science: its discourse is directed at the code, 
that is, at third-order simulacra, but it still follows 
second-order ‘scientific’ schemata such as objectivity, 
the scientific ‘ethic’ of knowledge, the truth-principle 
and the transcendence of science, and so on. These 
things are all incompatible with third-order models of 
indeterminacy. 

The coefficient of reality is proportionate to the re- 
serve of the imaginary that gives it its specific weight. 
This 1s true of terrestrial as well as space exploration: 
when there is no more virgin, and hence available to 
the imaginary, territory, when the map covers the 
whole territory, something like the reality principle 
disappears. In this sense, the conquest of space consti- 
tutes an irreversible threshold on the way to the loss of 
terrestrial references. Reality haemorrhages to the 
precise extent that the limits of an internally coherent 
universe are infinitely pushed back. The conquest of 
space comes after the conquest of the planet, as the last 
phantasmatic attempt to extend the jurisdiction of the 
real (for example, when the flag, technology and two- 
room apartments are carried to the moon); it is even an 
attempt to substantiate concepts or territorialise the 
unconscious, which 1s equivalent to the derealisation 
of human space, or its reversal into a hyperreality of 
simulation. 

What about the cool figuration of the metallic caravan 
and the supermarket so beloved of the hyperrealists, 
or the Campbell’s soup cans dear to Andy Warhol, or 
even that of the Mona Lisa when it was satellited into 
planetary orbit as the absolute model of the earth’s art. 
The Mona Lisa was not even sent as a work of art, but 
as a planetary simulacrum where a whole world bears 
testimony to its existence (testifying, in reality, to its 
own death) for the gaze of a future universe. 


SS 


From Erring: A Postmodern 


A/theology 


Mark C. Taylor 


Professor of religion, Mark Taylor (1945- ) is the 
primary exponent of what might seem an impos- 
sible combination: postmodern theology. It has 
roots in the so-called “death of God theology” of 
the 1960s which tried to reconceive Christianity 
in the light of Nietzsche’s announcement of God's 
demise. In this spirit, Taylor rejects any traditional 
substantive or personal notion of divinity, and any 
teleological view of human history. His work is 
heavily indebted to Derrida. He regards Derrida’s 
strategy of critical reading, deconstruction, as 
pointing out the utterly marginal or “liminal” 
nature of experience. Just as Derrida gives pri- 
macy to writing, aylor sees religion as essentially 
based in scripture, not in the sense of ancient 
books, but as the process of generating, reading, 
and rewriting “the word.’ In this process, every 
human judgment is limited, transitory, uncertain, 
never able to grasp or adequately represent what 
it seeks. Any writing, or living, which recognizes 
this fact admits that its very nature is “erring.” Tay - 
lor interprets this erring context of all becoming, 
the “nonoriginal origin of everything thatis,’as the 
“divine milieu.’ 


In many ways, deconstruction might seem an un- 
likely partner for religious reflection. As a form of 
thought it appears avowedly atheistic. Derrida 
speaks for others as well as himself when he adam- 
antly maintains that deconstruction ‘blocks every 
relationship to theology.” Paradoxically, it is just 
this antithetical association with theology that lends 
deconstruction’ its “religious” significance for mar- 
ginal thinkers. By reflecting and recasting the 


pathos of so much contemporary art, literature, 
and philosophy, deconstruction expresses greater 
appreciation for the significance of the death of 
God than most contemporary philosophers of reli- 
gion and theologians. Though anticipated in 
Hegel’s speculative philosophy and Kierkegaard’s 
attack on Christendom" and proclaimed by 
Nietzsche’s madman, the death of God is not con- 
cretely actualized until the emergence of the twen- 
tieth-century industrial state. And yet, as Nietzsche 
realized, “This tremendous event is,” in an import- 
ant sense, “‘still on its way, still wandering; it has 
not yet reached the ears of men.’”” This deafness is 
all too evident among many contemporary philoso- 
phers of religion and theologians. Too often they 
attempt to solve difficult religious problems by 
simply trying to recapture a past that now seems 
decisively gone. This attitude is no longer defens- 
ible. 

Postmodernism opens with the sense of irrevoc- 
able loss and incurable fault. This wound is inflicted 
by the overwhelming awareness of death — a death 
that “begins” with the death of God and “ends” 


Deconstruction 1s Derrida’s method of critical reading 
which displays the undecidable, self-undermining elem- 
ents in a, text. 

"Soren Kierkegaard (1813 -55) attacked the Christian- 
ity of his day as inauthentically religious. 


Mark C. Taylor, from Erring: A Postmodern A/theology, 


pp. 6-13, 103-7, and 115-20. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1984. 
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with the death of our selves. We are in a time 
between times and a place which is no place. Here 
“begin.” In_ this liminal™ 
time and space, deconstructive philosophy and 
chiticism offer rich, though sul largely untapped 


or religious reflection. One of the dis- 


” 


our reflection must 


resources 
tinctive features of deconstruction is its willingness 
to confront the problem of the death of God 
squarely even if not always directly. The insights 
released by deconstructive criticism suggest 
the ramifications of the death of God for areas as 
apparently distinct as contemporary psychology, 
linguistics, and historical analysis. In view of 
its remarkable grasp of the far-reaching significance 
of the dissolution of the Western theological and 
philosophical tradition, it would not be too much to 
suggest that deconstruction is the “hermeneutic” of the 
death of God. As such, it provides a possible point of 
departure for a postmodern a/theology. Given the 


marginality of its si elogythatdraws on. 
deconstructive philosophy will invert established 
meaning and subvert ever ” ed 


holy. It will thus be utterly transgressive. 
The failure (or refusal) to come to terms with the 


radical implications of the death of God has made 
it impossible for most Western theology to approach 


postmodernism. This shortcoming results, at least 


—_———— 


concepts are not isolated entities. Rather, they 
SS oo Lee 
form intricate networks or complex webs of inter- 


in part, from the lack of a clear recognition thang 


relation and coimplication. As a result of this inter- 


connection, notions__mutually condition _and 

reciprocally define each other. Such thoroughgoing 
corelativity implies that no ear concept sel concept is either 
absolutely primary usively asively foundational. 
Clusters of coordinated notions form the matrix 
of any coherent conceptual system. It would, 
of course, be a vast oversimplification to insist that 
all Western theology can be made to fit a single 
system. Efforts to totalize the tradition inevitably 
leave a remainder and consequently always negate 
themselves. It is, nonetheless, possible to identify 
a set of interrelated concepts that have been particu- 
larly persistent in theological reflection. This net- 
work includes at least four terms: God, self, history, 
and book. In order to anticipate the course of the 
argument that follows, it might be helpful to indi- 


™ Marginal, transitional, at the border. “‘Limen” means 


threshold. 


cate briefly the interplay of these important notions 
and to suggest some of the assumptions and conse- 
quences of the closely knit network that they form. 
According to the tenets of classical theism, God, 
who is One, is the supreme Creator, who, through 
the mediation of His divine Logos, brings the world 
into being and providentially directs its course. 
This Primal Origin (First Cause or Arché) 
also the Ultimate End (Final Goal or Telos) of 
the world. Utterly transcendent and thoroughly 
eternal, God 1s represented as totally present to 
Himself [szc]. He is, in fact, the omnipresent 
fount, source, ground, and uncaused cause of pres- 
ence itself. The self is made in the image of God 
and consequently is also one, i.e. a centered indi- 
vidual. Mirroring its Creator, the single subject 
is both self-conscious and freely active. Taken 
together, self-consciousness and freedom entail in- 
dividual responsibility. History is the domain 
where divine guidance and human initiative meet. 


The temporal course of events is not regarded _as 
a random sequence. It is believed to be plotted 
songa Single Tne Sierching Troma definite begin: 
ning (creation) through an identifiable middle (in- 
carnation) to an expected end (kingdom or 
redemption). Viewed in such ordered terms, his- 
tory forms a purposeful process whose meaning can 
bé coherently represented. Page by page@and chap- 
y chapter, the Book weaves the unified story of 
the interaction between God and self. Since the 
logic of this narrative reflects the Logos of history, 
Scripture, in effect, rewrites the Word of God. 
God, self, history, and book are, thus, bound in 
an intricate relationship in which each mirrors the 
Stir No angle concent can be changa-aa iil 
altering all of the others. As a result of this thorough 
interdependence, the news of the death of God 
Ganot really reach our ears until ils revereseations 
sie traced in the.neliow ntact Ca oa 
e echoes of the death of God can be heard in the 
disappearance of the self, the end of history, and the 
closure of the book. We can begin to unravel this 
web of conceptual relations by plotting the coordin- 
ates of a new a/theological network. 
The Western theological tradition, in all its evi- 
dent diversity, rests upon a p or, more pre- 


cisely, a dyadic foundation. Though consistently 
monotheistic, Christian theology is repeatedly in- 


‘scribed in binary.terms. The history of religious 


thought in the West can be read as a pendular 


movement between scemingly exclusive and evi- 
dent opposites. [see figure on p. +35] 

Like its intellectual twin, philosophy, theology 
does not regard these opposites as equivalent. It 
refuses to allow the possibility that oppositional 
terms can coexist peacefully. Invariably one term 
is privileged through the divestment of its relative. 
The resultant economy of privilege sustains an 
asymmetrical hierarchy in) which one member 
governs or rules the other throughout the theo- 
logical, logical, axiological, and even political 
domains. 

It is against just this hierarchy that so many 
modern thinkers rebel. Indeed, modernism might 
be described as the struggle to overturn this struc- 
ture of domination upon which Western thought 
and society traditionally have rested. Many theolo- 
gians who have taken up the challenge of modern- 
ism have be 


radicalism 4 


inevitably driven to revolutionary 
he theological radical learns from 
modern politics, painting, music, and literature 
that “true revolution is not simply an opening to 
the future but also a closing of the past. Yet the past 
which is negated by a revolutionary future cannot 
simply be negated or forgotten. It must be tran- 
scended by way of a reversal of the past, a reversal 
bringing a totally new light and meaning to every- 
thing which is manifest as the past, and therefore a 
reversal fully transforming the whole horizon of the 
present. Modern revolutionary assaults upon the 
whole movement of a profane or secular history can 
now serve not only as models but also as sources for 
a revolutionary theological assault upon the history 
of faith.”* Even revolutionary thought, however, 
runs the risk of being insufficiently radical. If hier- 
archical oppression and repression are to be over- 
come, it is necessary to pass through a phase of 
inversion. But reversal can remain caught within 
the dyadic economy of conflictual opposition. 


Merely ‘““To _put_a_minus_ sign instead-ofa_plus. 


sign before the elements of Western culture is not 


to liberate oneself from them but to remain entirely 


bound within their net. To define God as the 
ee hen et. _1o deine od as _the 
supreme evil is as much an act of homage and belief 


as to define him as the supreme good. 4 In place place 
of a simple reversal, it is necessary to effect a 
dialectical inversion that does not leave contrasting 
opposites unmarked but dissolves their original 
identities. Inversion, in other words, must simul- 
taneously be a perversion that is subversive. Unless 
theological transgression becomes genuinely sub- 
versive, nothing fundamental will change. What is 
needed is a critical lever with which the entire 


Erring: APostmodern A/theology 


inherited order can be creatively disorganized. It 
is at this point that deconstruction becomes a po- 
tential resource for the a/theologian. 

Deconstructive criticism unravels the very fabric 
of most Western theology and philosophy. When 
subjeeted to a deconstructive critique, the structure 
of relationship that both joins and separates oppos- 
ites is reformulated in such a way that contraries are 
not merely reversed but are recast to dissolve their 
original propriety and proper sapped eoonsiric: 
tion, therefore, _b« 


within a dyadic economy and ealls into 
—— 


the entire network of notions that traditionally have 


grounded theological reflection. Once terms under- 


go deconstructive analysis, they cannot simply be 
reinscribed within an oppositional system that pre- 
viously had defined and constituted them. It is 
important to stress that this critique does not ap- 
proach the theological network from without and 
thus does not involve a disjunctive epistemological 
break. Like any parasite, deconstruction attacks 
from within, using “the strengths of the field to 
turn its own stratagems against it, producing a force 
of dislocation that spreads itself throughout the 
entire system, fissuring it in every direction and 
thoroughly delimiting it.’ 

Deconstruction is irrevocably liminal or mar- 
ginal. Its liminality mark3—an unstable border 
“along which marginal thinkers wander. This novel 
and admittedly controversial form of criticism 
seems to me to be particularly well suited to address 
many of the issues that preoccupy people caught 
between belief and unbelief. Deconstruction itself 
is at one and the same time inside and outside 
the network that it questions. On the one hand, 
deconstruction’s uncanny criticism pervades and 
subverts the hierarchical system of theological 
concepts. On the other hand, the survival of this 
parasitic discourse presupposes the continuing ex- 
istence of its host. Hence deconstructive writing is 
always partonic double, du licitous, “excenitric; 
improper, . . errant. Calling into question the very 
notion of propriety, ry, the language of deconstruction 
can possess no final or proper meaning. It remains 
transitional. Its words cannot be completely fixed, 
mastered, or captured in the net of either/or. 
Instead, deconstructive criticism constantly errs 
along the / of neither/nor. Forever wavering and 
wandering, deconstruction is (re)inscribed_bet- 
wixt ’n’ between the opposites it inverts, perverts, 
and subverts. Consequently, deconstruction can 
be written only on the boundary, a boundary that, 
though always the ‘“middest,”” knows no bounds. 
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God 
Eternity 
Being 

Rest 
Permanence 


Presence | - ~ 


si 
One -. 


~ 
Sacred ~s 


Order 
Meaning 
Life 
Infinite 


Transcendent 


Identity 


Affirmation _ wig 


Truth <7 
Reality ~~ 
Certainty 
Clarity 
Sanity 
Light 
Vision 
Invisible 
Spirit 
Spiritual | - 
Mind ~_ 


Good core 


Innocence 
Purity 
Proper 
Centered 
First 
Original 
Natural 
Purposeful 
Honesty 
Height .~ 
Depth ~~, 
Interiority 
Speech 


Seriousness 


~“ 
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World 
Time 
Becoming 
Movement 
Change 
Absence 
Many 
Profane 
Chaos 
Absurdity 
Death 
Finite 
Immanent 
Difference 
Negation 
Error 
Illusion 
Uncertainty 
Confusion 
Madness 
Darkness 
Blindness 
Visible 
Body 
Carnal 
Matter 
Evil 

Guilt 
Stain 
Improper 
Excentric 
Second 
Imitation 
Monstrous 
Purposeless 
Duplicity 
Depth 
Surface 
Exteriority 
Writing 
Play 


The time and space of this border form a middle 
age or middle kingdom that is not, in any ordinary 
sense, intermediate. ‘The ceaseless play of opposites 
renders transition permanent and passage absolute. 
This interval is the medrum or mean within 
which all extremes cross. While not reducible to 
or expressible in a traditional oppositional logic 
of extremes, this milieu is the “nonorrginal origin” 
of everything that is 

In the following pages I shall be asking whether 


and that 1s not. 


the scriptural network graphed in deconstruction 
can be read as the eternal cross(ing) of the word that 
repeatedly tnscribes and reinscribes the infinite play 
of the divine milieu. In a sense, this query implies 
the possibility of deconstructing deconstruction. As 
I have noted, msponents. of deconstruction insist 


Oo IB ed seclcigptietnansataidzebr 
caught in its traditi ic form 

of _deconstructive critics is, of course, correct. I 
intelligibility of this network of oppositions. By 
inverting and subverting the poles between which 
Western theology has been suspended, deconstruc- 
tion reverses itself and creates a new opening for the 
religious imagination. 

Thought that wanders into this interstitial space 
will, of necessity, be unsettled and unsettling. Re- 
peatedly slipping through the holes in the system 
within which it must, nevertheless, be registered, 
such thought is perpetually transitory and forever 
nomadic. It is neither simply this nor that, here nor 
there, inside nor outside. To follow the ways of 
such vagrant thought is inevitably to err. Writing 
that attempts to trace the border and retrace the 
margin can, t bed _as erring. Err is 
an uncommonly rich word whose many (perhaps 
bottomless) layers suggest multiple dimensions of 
the argument I| shall be developing. By roaming 


through the labyrinth of this word, we catch a 
eit ftiewllnsond-wensatpostnadein 
a/theolagy— 

fr appears to derive from the Latin errare 
(whose “prehistoric” form is ersdre) by way of 
Middle English erre, French errer, Provencal and 
Spanish errar, and Italian errare.° Errare (“ 
wander, or stray about, to rove’’) is cognate with 
the Gothic airzjan, which means “‘to lead astray.” 
To err is to ramble, roam, stray, wander, like Chau- 
cer’s “weary ghost that errest to and fro.”” Such 
wandering inevitably leads one astray — away from 
one’s path or line of direction. To err, therefore, is to 
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“fail, miss, go wrong in judgment or opmion; to 
make a mistake, blunder, or commit a fault; to be 
incorrect; to go astray morally”; even “to sm.” Err 
drifts toward: Errable (“‘falltble, liable to error’’); 
Lrrabund (‘random’), Errancy (“the condition of 
erring or bemg in error”); Errand (“a message, a 
verbal communication to be repeated to a third 
party; a petition or prayer presented through an- 
other; a short journey on which an mfcrior = e.g. a 
servant, a child = is sent to convey a message or 
perform some simple business on behalf of the 
sender”); “Lrrantly (““wandering, prone to wander; 
vagrant, nomadic; 
irregular or uncertain in movement, having no fixed 


wandering from place to place, 


course; irregular or eccentric in conduct, habit, 
or opinion’); Erratum (“an error in writing or 
printing’); Erre (wound, scar”); Erre (“wrath”); 
Erroneous (““wandering, roving, moving aimlessly, 
vagrant; straying from the ways of wisdom or pru- 
dence; misguided; of doctrines, opinions, state- 
ments: incorrect, mistaken, wrong”); Error (‘‘the 
action of roaming or wandering; hence a devious 
or winding course, a roving, winding; chagrin, fury, 
vexation; extravagance of passion; the condition of 
erring in opinion; holding of mistaken notions or 
beliefs; a delusion, 
done through ignorance or inadvertance; a depart- 
ure from moral rectitude; a transgression’’); and, of 
course, Errant. “Errant’ subdivides into three 
branches. I. Old French errer, which is from the 
Latin iterdre (“to journey, travel’’): “Itinerant, trav- 
eling; said of knights who traveled about in quest of 
adventure; in chess, a traveling pawn, one that has 


trick; somethmg incorrectly 


been advanced from its original square; and Errant 
juif — the Wandering Jew.” II. ‘““The primary no- 
tion of branch II is uncertain:” 
‘common’ thief.” III. French errdr, which 1s from 
the Latin errdre (‘‘to stray, wander, err’’): “‘Astray, 
wandering, roving; straying from the proper course 
Erring, then, is 


A notorious, 


or place; having no fixed course.” 
“wandering, roaming; deviating from the right or 
intended course; missing the mark.” The semantic 
branches of err spread to errancy, erratic, erratum, 
erre, erroneous, and errant. 

The erring a/theologian is driven to consi- 
der and reconsider errant notions: transgression, 
subversion, mastery, utility, consumption, domin- 
ation, narcissism, nihilism, possession, uncanni- 
tropes, 
expropriation, 


ness, repetition, writing, dissemination, 
dispossession, impropriety, ano- 
nymity, spending, sacrifice, death, desire, delight, 
wandering, aberrance, carnival, comedy, superfici- 
ality, carnality, duplicity, shiftiness, undecidability, 
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and spinning. In view of these preoccupations, it 
should be clear that erring thought is neither prop- 
erly theological nor nontheological, theistic 
atheistic, religious nor secular, believing nor 
nonbelieving. A/theology represents the liminal 


thinking of marginal thinkers. The / of a/theology 
(which, it is important to note, can be written but 
not spoken) marks the /imen that signifies both prox- 


imity and distance, similarity and difference, inter- 
lority and exteriority. This strangely permeable 
—————— ee 


membrane forms a border where fixed boundaries 
disintegrate. Along this boundless boundary the 
traditional polarities between which Western the- 
ology has been suspended are inverted and 
subverted. Since it is forever entre-deux,'’ a/the- 
ology is undeniably ambiguous. The a/theologian 
asks errant questions and suggests responses that 
often seem erratic or even erroneous. Since his 
reflection wanders, roams, and strays from the 
“proper” course, it tends to deviate from well- 
established ways. To traditional eyes, a/theology 
doubtless appears to be irregular, eccentric, and 
vagrant. At best it seems aimless, at worst devious. 
Within this framework, a/theology is, in fact, her- 
etical. For the a/theologian, however, heresy and 
aimlessness are unavoidable. Ideas are never fixed 
but are always1 ition; thus they are irrepress- 
ibly transitory. For this reason, a/theology might be 
labeled “Nomad Thought.’ The erring nomad 
neither looks back to an absolute beginning 
nor ahead to an ultimate end. His writing, therefore, 
remains unfinished. His work is less a complete 
book than an open (perhaps broken) text that 
never really begins or actually ends. The words 
of a/theology fall in between; they are a/ways in 
the middle. The a/theological text is a tissue woven 
of threads that are produced by endless spinning. 
This vertiginous wordplay points to the paradoxical 
nonbinary (a) logic of the cross. La aded that 
along the middle way traced by deconstruction 
there lies a revolutionary reading of writing 
that reveals scripture anew. The way of the word, 
of course, 1s also the tortuous path to Golgotha.* 
As the threshold of absolute passage, the cross 
marks the intersection of ascent and descent that is 
the “‘marriage of heaven and hell.”... 


The main contours of deconstructive a/theology 
begin to emerge with the realization of the neces- 
sary interrelation between the death of God and 
'Y Intermediate, in-between. 

The place where Christ was crucified. 


Vv 


radical christology.' Radical christology is thor- 
oughly incarnational — the divine “‘is”’ the incarnate 
word. Furthermore, this embodiment of the div- 
ine is the death of God. With the appearance of the 
divine that is not only itself but is at the same time 
other, the God who alone is God disappears. The. 
death_of God is the sacrifice of the transcendent 
Author/Creator/ Master who governs from afar. 


Incarnation irrevocably erases the disembodied 


logos and inscribes a word that becomes the script 
enacted in the infinite play of interpretation, To 
understand incarnation as inscription is to discover 
the word. Embodied word is script(ure), the writing 
in which we are inscribed and which we inscribe. 
Like all writing, the carnal word 1s transgressive. 
Inscription inverts the traditional understanding of 
the God—world relationship and subverts all forms 
of transcendence. A/theology is, in large measure, a 


critique of the notion of the transce od, who 
98 


is “‘self-clos’d, all-repelling.”” In this case, how- 


ever, the struggle against the omnipotent Father 
does not simply repeat the undialectical inversion 
of God and self enacted in humanistic atheism. Asa 
result of the recognition of the necessary interplay 
between patricide and suicide, the death of God 
does not issue in the deification of the indivi- 
dual ego. Far from resisting the unsettling cur- 
rents that circulate throughout postmodern 
worlds, the_a/theologian welcomes the death_of 
God and embraces the disapperance of the self. 

In order to avoid unnecessary confusion, it is 
important to realize that in radical christology the 
divine is forever embodied. The word is a/lmays 
already inscribed. Incarnation, therefore, is not a 
once-and-for-all event, restricted to a specific time 
and place and limited to a particular individual. 


Rather, inscription jsa-continual (though not ne- 
cessarily a copti s. To insist that God 


“is” eternally embodied in word or that the divine 
‘*7s” incarnate word is to imply that “‘there is a sense 
in which the word ‘God’ refers to the word ‘word’ 
and the word ‘word’ refers to the word ‘God’. 
God is what word means, and word is what ““God”’ 
means. To interpret God as word is to understand 
the divine as scripture or writing. In order to de- 
velop the far-reaching implications of this sugges- 
tion, it is necessary to consider different ways of 
reading the word “‘word.” 

According to traditional Occidental wisdom, the 
notion of the word is inextricably tied to the struc- 
‘Christology is the subfield of Christian theology that 
seeks to understand Christ. 


—EE 


ture of signification. As remarks scattered through- 
out earlier chapters imply, signification at the 
most basic level presupposes a distinction between 
signifier and signified. In this binary_relauonship, 
the signifier points beyond itself to that which it 
represents (i.¢. the signified). Insofar as word is 
sign, it appears to be essentially ostensive or funda- 


EE 
mentally referential. 1 have already indicated that 


the referent of the sign can & b de interpreted in differ- 


— 
ent ways. In “general, 


the SI rift > 


viewed as either “‘real’’ or “ideal.” Decreaietsah a 
sign 1s believed to designate something conceptual, 
like an idea, image, or mental construct, or 1s held 
to denote an actual object in the world. Common 
sense and reasoning based upon it frequently try to 
mediate ideality and reality by insisting that, while 
evel ry sign carries an ‘‘ideal’? meaning, signified 

referent, which 


is analysis of words ap- 


meaning always points to a “real” 
remains extra 
pears to rest on the assumption that nouns and 
the activity of naming are normative for all uses of 
language. The relationship between named/signi- 
fied and name/signifier is not symmetrical. The 
former is traditionally regarded as primary, the 
latter as secondary. The meaning of any word is 
that to which it refers. Conversely, the signified 
grounds (and thus lends weight to) the signifier. 
The word, therefore, remains obediently subservi- 
ent to the signified. 

Although not immediately evident, this pattern 
of signification is tied up in the ontotheological 
network. God, or His substitute, appears_either 
overtly or covertly to be the final meaning of 
the word. Put differently, God is, in effect, the 
“transcendental signified” that grounds the struc- 
ture of signification. Since the “sign and divinity 
have the same place and time of birth,” the “‘age of 
the sign is essentially theological.” !° This does not 
mean, of course, that every sign refers directly 
or even indirectly to God. The point to be stressed 
is that some notion of the transcendental signified 
is required by any rential system that gives 
priority to the signified over the signifier. Wh 
not always explicitly named God, the transcenden- 


11e 


tal “signified functions as the pur orted locus of 
truth that is supposed to eaningful 


words. 

A closer examination of this structure of signifi- 
cation discloses inherent contradictions that call 
into question the fundamental opposition between 
signifier and signified. Whether the referent of the 
sign is ta “real” or “ideal,” the distinction 
<a Sl er and signified i 
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of conscrousness itself, Though not always aware of 
ee 

its OWN ACTIVITY, CONSCIOUSNESS ALTE DES To eve uself 

a criterion by 4 Jf. The signified is 


distinguished from the signifier and serves as the 
standard by which all signs are measured. For 
the most part, consciousness regards its ¢riterion 
as external to, independent of, and imposed upon 
itself. But this interpretation of experience fails 
to do justice to the creativity and productiv- 
ity of consciousness. That to which consciousness 
points is always already within consciousness 
itself, 
signifier and signified overturns the traditional 


This analysis of the relationship between 


understanding of signification. The signified is nei- 
ther independent of nor superior to the signifier. 
To the contrary, the signified is a signifier. Con- 
sciousness, therefore, deals on/y with signs and 
never reaches the thing itself. More precisely, the 
thing itself is not an independent entity (be it “real” 

r “ideal’’) to which all signs refer but is itself a 
sign, 

Armed with this insight, it is possible to reinter- 
pret the claim that the word “God” refers to the 
word “word” and that the word “word” refers to 
the word “God.” Although the word is a sign, the 
signified is not independent of, and qualitatively 
different from, the signifier. Inasmuch as the signi- 
fied is a signifier, the sign 1s a sign of a sign. Since a 
word is a sign, it is always about another word. In 
different terms, the word stages a drama whose 
script is the interplay of signs. When the word is 
understood in this way, it appears as mriting or 
scripture. Simultaneously inside and outside the 
traditional structure of signification, “‘writing 1s 
not about something; it is that something itself” 

It should be clear that writing inscribes the dis- 
ppecancerohitheltmmnscencenigl seat In this 
way, scripture_e » death of 
God, even as the dea . . lease 
writing. The disappearance of the transcendental 
signified closes the theological age of the sign and 
makes possible the free play of a/theological 
writing. Within the classical economy of significa- 
.a son that would be des- 


tion, “Logos 1s a son.. 
troyed in his very presence without the present 
attendance of his father."" His father who answers. 
His father who speaks for him and answers for him. 
Without his father, he would be nothing but, 1 

vi 
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Logos is the Greek term meaning “word,” discourse, 
or reason. It is also the term with which John famously 


began his Gospel (“In the beginning was the Word 
(Gowas|l.. 28): 
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fact, writing. At least that is what is said by the one 
who says: it is the father’s thesis. The specificity of 
writing would thus be intimately bound to the 
absence of the father. Such an absence can of course 
exist along very diverse modalities, distinctly or 
confusedly, successively or simultaneously: to 
have lost one’s father, through natural or violent 
death, through random violence or patricide.”'* By 
enacting the death of the transcendent(al) Father/ 
signified, the word becomes the wayward, rebelli- 
ous, errant “son.” “‘Writing, the lost son... writes 
(itself): (that) the father 1s not, that is to say, is not 
present.” !? The word marks the closure of all pres- 
ence that is not at the same time absence and marks 
the end of entity thats not also difference, In this 
way, the incarnate word spells the death of the God 
who alone is God. The death of God, however, is 
the birth of the divine that is not only itself but is 
always at the same time other.... 

This account of scripture cannot, of course, 
be reduced to the common-place view of writing 
as the simple transcription of antecedent thoughts, 
ideas, or images from immaterial interior form to 
material exterior expression. It is precisely this view 
of writing that is negated by the disappearance of 
the transcendental signified. The death of the 
father opens the reign of the word that is embodied 
in scripture. Since this word enacts absolute pas- 
sage, it is forever liminal and eternally playful. The 
play of the word is writing, and the drama of 
writing is word. In writing, fixed boundaries 
break down. Scripture, therefore, is always mar- 
ginal. The/A word is nothing in itself, iti y 
within a_play lay that is forever an interplay. 
This play is a play of differences t 
reforms the word itself. The specificity of any 
signifier is a function of its entwinement within a 
complex signifying web. This differential network 
of signs is “the functional condition, the condition 
of possibility, for every sign.”!* Its “name” is 


writing. 

Within a scriptural economy, writing is the ar- 
ticulation of (the) word(s). To articulate is to joint. 
A joint (where only outlaws and the errant hang 
out) joins by separating and separates by joining. 
This joint, this threshold, is neither here nor there, 
neither present nor absent. And yet, without articu- 
lation there is only an inarticulateness, which is not 
merely silence but, simply, nothing. Everything 
hinges on scripture. ... 

Mitte designates not only center but also middle, 
midst, mean, and medium. For example, die goldene 
Mitte is the golden mean and das Reich der Mitte is 


the Middle Kingdom. Closely related to Mitte, 
Maittel refers to measure, mean, and medium. A 
suggestive extension of this word prompts further 
reflection. Mitte/ can also ““mean”’ remedy or medi- 
cine. The French milieu captures various nuances 
of the German Mitte. Le milieu is the middle, midst, 
heart, center, medium, and mean. In addition to 
this cluster of meanings, mulieu refers to one’s en- 
vironment, habitat, or surroundings. Through a 
curious twist of meaning, /e milieu is sometimes 
used to designate the criminal underworld, the 
world of gangsters. Two English words closely 
related to Mitte and milieu are mean and medium. 
Mean derives from the Latin medianus, which is 
defined as “‘the middle.” In this context, mean is 
that which is in the middle. This intermediate 
position can be both spatial and _ temporal. 
‘‘Mean,”’ of course, also designates an intermediary 
agent, i.e. one who acts as a mediator or go- 
between, who intercedes on behalf of one of the 
parties in a conflict. In view of issues yet to be 
considered, it is important to recall that the sacra- 
ments are labeled ‘‘the means of grace.” ““Medium”’ 
(medius, middle, midst, mid) likewise means some- 
thing intermediate. Furthermore, medium refers to 
any intervening substance through which a force 
acts on objects at a distance, e.g. air or ether. This 
sense of the word gives rise to the notion of a 
pervading or enveloping substance or element in 
which an organism lives, i.e. its environment or 
the conditions of its life. By drawing on this fund 
of associations, it is possible to suggest that Mitte, 
or milieu, is “‘medium in the sense of middle, nei- 
ther/nor, what is between extremes, and [a] 
medium in the sense of element, ether, matrix, 
means.’”!” 

This milieu marks a middle way that is thor- 
oughly liminal. At this threshold, opposites cross. 
The margin itself, however, is not reducible to the 
extremes whose mean it forms. The medium, in 
other words, can never be contained, captured, or 
caught by any fixed pair of terms. Consequently, 
the milieu is always para-doxical. As we have seen 
elsewhere, a “thing in ‘para’...is not only simul- 
taneously on both sides of the boundary line be- 
tween inside and out. It is also the boundary itself, 
the screen which is a permeable membrane con- 
necting inside and outside. It confuses them with 
one another, allowing the outside in, making the 
inside out, dividing them and joining them. It also 
forms an ambiguous transition between one and the 
other.”'® This paradoxical limen or permeable 
membrane can be described as something like a 


- 


hymen.“ By undermining the simplicity of oppos- 
inons and distinctions, “the hymen, the confusion 
between the present and the nonpresent, along with 
all the indifferences it entails within the whole 
series Of opposites... produces the effect of a 
medium (a medium as element enveloping both 
terms at once; a medium located between the two 
terms). It is an operation that both sows confusion 
at 
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between opposites and stands between opposites 
once.” What counts here is the fetmeen, the in- 
between-ness of the hymen. The hymen ‘takes 
place’ in the ‘inter-,’ in the spacing between desire 
and fulfillment, between penetration and its recol- 
lection. But this medium of the entre has nothing to 
do with a center.” 

If die Mitte ist tiberall,’ die Mitte is not so much 
the center as it is the milieu. Moreover, this milieu 
is not restricted to a particular spatial or temporal 
point. It is everywhere and everytime. The univer- 
sality of the medium implies that what is intermedi- 
ate is not transitory and that what is interstitial is 
“permanent.” Though always betwixt ‘n’ between, 
the “eternal” time of the middle neither begins nor 
ends. This universal and eternal milieu marks the 
(para)site where the word plays freely. Along this 
boundless boundary, the word appears divine. 
Scripture ts the divine milieu, and the divine milieu 
is writing. The milieu embodied in word and in- 
scribed in/by writing is divine insofar as it is the 
creative/destructive medium of everything that is 
and all that is not. Writing, as I have emphasized, is 
the “structured and differing origin of differ- 
ences.” This play of differences or differential 
web of interrelation is universally constitutive. 
When understood as scripture, the divine milieu 
is “‘what at the same time renders possible and 
impossible, probable and improbable oppositions 
such as”!® eternity/time, infinitude/finitude, 
being/becoming, good/evil, etc. Writing is “‘ori- 
ginary’’ (though not original) inasmuch as it 
“grounds” or ‘“‘founds” the differences that form 
and deform identity. Though the divine milieu is 
never simply present or absent, it is the medium of 
all presence and absence. In this complex mean, 
opposites, that do not remain themselves, cross 
over into each other and thus dissolve all original 
identity. 
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' A membrane partly covering the opening of the 
vagina, broken during heterosexual intercourse. Derrida 
uses “hymen” as a sign for the “between” in his essay, 


“The Double Session.” 
“The middle is everywhere. 
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By disclosing the formative force of negativity, 
writing inverts and subverts the dyadic structure of 
the Western theological network. Through the en- 
acument of an unending dialectic of transgression, 
the divine milieu effects ‘‘a total negation of every- 
thing which is manifest and real in consciousness 
and experience as God, so as to make possible a 
radically new form of consciousness and experi- 
ence. Thereby a new form of God appears, but 
precisely because it is a radically new form it no 
longer can be given the name or image of God.”"” 
This negation of God appears as the word incarnate 
in writing. In the embodied word, the God of 
writing is manifested as the writing of God. The 
figure of Thoth* is opposed to its other (father, sun, 
life, speech, origin or orient, etc.), but as that which 
at once supplements and supplants it. “Thoth 
extends or opposes by repeating or replacing. By 
the same token, the figure of Thoth takes shape and 
takes its shape from the very thing it resists and 
substitutes for. But it thereby opposes stse/f, passes 
into its other, and this messenger-god 1s truly a god 
of the absolute passage between opposites. If he had 
any identity — but he is precisely the god of non- 
identity — he would be that coincidentia oppositorum 
to which we shall soon have recourse again. In 
distinguishing himself from his opposite, Thoth 
also imitates it, becomes its sign and representative, 
obeys it and conforms to it, replaces it, by violence if 
need be. He is thus the father’s other, the father, 
and the subversive movement of replacement. The 
god of writing is thus at once his father, his son, and 
himself. He cannot be assigned a fixed spot in the 
play of differences.”””” 

It is, of course, impossible to master Thoth by the 
logic of exclusion. In the liminal time-space 
of scripture, hard-and-fast oppositions are shat- 
tered and every seemingly stable either-or is per- 
petually dislocated. The divine milieu is neither 
fully present nor absent but is present only to 
the extent that it is at the same time absent. It 
neither is nor is not; it is insofar as it is not and is 
not insofar as it is. It is not totally positive or 
completely negative but affirms in negating and 
negates in affirming. According to traditional 
logic, which rests on the correlative principles of 
identity and noncontradiction, such claims are 
not only improper, they are actually absurd. The 
paradoxical divine milieu presupposes a “logic of 


The Egyptian god, “Hermes” to the Greeks, whose 
name means “word,” was the inventor of writing. Derrida 
writes of Thoth in his essay, “‘Plato’s Pharmacy.” 
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contamination and the contamination of logic.” 


The eternally errant medium in which all differen- 
tiation is produced and destroyed cannot be re- 
presented in distinct categories and clear concepts. 
For this reason, the divine milieu “is not thinkable 
within the terms of classical logic but only within 
the graphics... of the pharmakon.”?? 

Transgressive scripture engenders incurable dis- 
ease by violating propriety and infecting purity. In 
this case, dis-ease need not be destructive and can 
actually be productive. Insofar as writing 1s parasit- 
ical, it is both nourishing and debilitating. This 
ambiguity lends scripture its pharmacological char- 
acter. The Greek word from which pharmaco- and 
all its variants derive is pharmakon, which can mean 
‘drug, medicine, or poison.” Interestingly enough, 
the god of writing is also the god of medicine, who 
is supposed to restore health. A medicine man, 
however, is always something of a magician and 
trickster. The drug he prescribes is both a medicine 
and a poison — both gift and Gift." This generative/ 
destructive prescription is a pharmakon. “If the phar- 
makon is ‘ambivalent,’ it is because it constitutes the 
medium in which opposites are opposed, the move- 
ment and the play that link them among them- 
selves, reverses them or makes one side cross over 
into the other... The pharmakon is the movement, 
the locus, and the play: (the production of) differ- 
ence.”*? Though it is supposed to fix, the pharma- 
kon itself cannot be fixed. Its shape is always 
changing, its form forever reforming. The pharma- 
kon seems to be a liquid medium whose play is 
completely fluid. Like ink, wine, and semen, the 
pharmakon always manages to penetrate. “‘[I]t is 
absorbed, drunk, introduced into the inside, 
which it first marks with the hardness of the type, 
soon to invade and inundate it with its medicine, its 
brew, its drink, its potion, its poison.””* 

Such a strange potion can be concocted only by a 
physician who knows the magic (of) word(s): 
Hocus-pocus — Hoc est corpus meum.*" In the(se) 
extraordinary word(s), the physician himself 
appears as a pharmakos. Like every uncanny guest, 
this unsettling trickster is never permitted to pass 
beyond the threshold. Responsible authorities and 
distinguished authors attempt to keep the pharma- 
kos behind bars. For this reason, the ‘‘site’’ of the 
word is always marked by an X and forever bears 
the sign of a cross. Since the pharmakos is irredu- 
cibly marginal, the ceremony in which it (or rather 
“' “Gift” in German means poison. 
"This is my body. 


‘‘he’’) is imbibed and inscribed must be “‘played out 
on the boundary line between inside and outside, 
which it has as its function ceaselessly to trace and 
“"" The origin of 
differences and division, the pharmakos represents 
evil both introjected and projected. Beneficial inso- 
far as he cures — and for that, venerated and cared 
for — harmful insofar as he incarnates the powers of 
evil — and for that, feared and treated with caution. 
Alarming and calming. Sacred and accursed.””° 

In the ambiguous figure of the pharmakos, the 
intercourse of Terminus and Dionysus is manifest 
in the body and blood of the Crucified.“ The 
Crucified is the cruciform word that is always al- 


retrace. /ntra muros/ extra muros. 


ready inscribed in the eternally recurring play of 
the divine milieu. Scripture marks the va crucis in 
which all creation involves dismemberment and 
every solution presupposes dissolution.** When 
die Mitte ist tiberall, transitoriness and passage no 
longer need to be repressed. Arising and passing 
can be welcomed as “productive and destructive 
force, as continual creation.” 


The incarnate word inscribed in writing spells the 
closure of all presence that is not at the same time 
absence and the end of all identity that is not also 
difference. Writing is an unending play of differ- 
ences that establishes the thoroughgoing relativity 
of all “things.” This complex web of interrelations 
is the divine milieu. Within this nontotalizable 
totality, nothing is itself by itself, for all things 
emerge and fade through the interplay of forces. 
Insofar as the embodied word “‘is the name of the 
eternal perishing of eternal presence,” 
marks the death of God. In different terms, writing 
is a kenotic process; it empties everything of abso- 
lute self-identity and complete self-presence. In the 
eternal play of the divine milieu, nothing is fully 
autonomous or solely sovereign. Thus there is no 
causa sui,“ antecedent to and the ultimate origin of 
everything else. The absolute relativity of the 
divine milieu renders all other things completely 
corelative. As a consequence of the eternal cross(- 
ing) of scripture, nothing stands alone and every- 
thing “originates” codependently. ‘‘Codependent 


scripture 


“Intra muros/extra muros means “within the walls” 
(e.g. of a town)/“‘outside the walls.” 

“Terminus was the Roman god of boundaries and 
endings (e.g. of the year). Dionysus was the Greek god 
of fertility, wine and sensual ecstasy (“Bacchus” to the 
Romans). 


“Y Via crucis means “‘way of the cross.” 


Causa sui means “‘self-cause.”’ 


originauion” Vis nothing other than the nonoriginal 
origin that erases absolute originality. 

As the nonoriginal origin that “founds” the dif- 
ferences constitutive of relative identity, writing 
inverts and subverts the notion of origin itself, 
The generative movement of scripture rifts all 
seemingly immovable foundations and keeps every- 
thing in motion. The incarnate word is neither 
transcendent nor self-derived. Vo the contrary, 
the divine milieu is a/the grounded ground that, 
nonetheless, “grounds.” In writing’s unending play 
of differences, neither ground nor grounded is ab- 
solutely prior or undeniably primal. Ground and 
grounded are separated and joined ina relation that 
is characterized by radical codependence. ** {7} here 
is nothing in the ground that ts notin the grounded, and 
there is nothing in the grounded that 1s not in the 
ground.”””* Since writing empties every causa sur of 
total self-possession, the divine milieu cannot be an 
absolute origin. It must be a nonoriginal “origin” ora 
grounded ‘“‘ground.”’ Contrary to common sense, 
writing is “founded” by the differences it “‘founds.” 
In other words, writing 1s always in other words. 
The word is never disembodied; it is forever in- 
scribed in writing. Since the word incarnates the 
coincidence of presence and absence and of identity 
and difference, it appears only by disappearing. 
This unstoppable interplay shows that the Logos is 
always the Logos Spermatrkos, endlessly propagated 
by dissemination.‘“" Dissemination inscribes the 
way from the eternal recurrence of the divine milieu 
to the free play of marks and traces. 

‘To disseminate” (disseminare: dis + semen, gen. 
seminis, seed) is to scatter abroad, as in sowing seed. 
By extension, dissemination refers to the action of 
dispersing, diffusing, broadcasting, or promulgat- 
ing. When translated into the present context, these 
verbal affiliations suggest that the dissemination of 
the word can be understood as its spreading, scat- 
tering, diffusion, or publication. The notion of the 
dissemination of the word is not, of course, new. 
Consider, for example, the following parabolic for- 
mulation: 


A sower went out to sow. And as he sowed, 
some seed fell along the path, and the birds 
came and devoured it. Other seed fell on rocky 
ground, where it had not much soil, and imme- 
“" Derrida writes of “Logos Spermatikos,” or “word 
seed,” meaning that Logos is usually conceived by the 


Western tradition as reproductive (and male). “‘Dissemin- 
ation”’ is the name of an essay, and a book, by Derrida. 
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dhately it sprang up, since it had no depth of soil, 
and when the sun rose it was scorched, and since 
it had no root it withered away. Other seed fell 
among thorns and the thorns grew up and 
choked it, and it yielded no gram. And other 
seeds fell into good soil and brought forth grain, 
growing up and increasing and yielding thirty- 
fold and sixtyfold and a hundredfold.?” 


Like any text, these lines can be read in many 
ways. In this context, it is important to recognize 
that, according to this parable, the word is seed that 
appears with the disappearance of the sower. The 
“sower, mentioned only at the start of the story, 
immediately disappears. It would have been quite 
possible to leave him out completely: ‘at the time of 
sowing, some seed fell...” It would also have been 
easy to have retained him consistently: ‘and some of 
the sower’s seed fell... .” Instead, he is mentioned at 
the start and thereafter ignored. ‘he parable 1s 
about seed and about the inevitable polyvalence of 
failure and success in sowing... . Or, if one prefers, 
it is about the absence and departure, the necessary 
self-negation of the sower.””” By negating the sower 
in order to concentrate on the seed, this parable 
implies that dispersal is neither accidental nor sec- 
ondary to a primordial, self-contained word. Quite 
the opposite, dissemination is necessary if any word 
is to be fertile. The seminal/seminary word must 
flow freely in liquid media like ink, semen, and 
wine. Because of its fluency, the embodied word 
cannot be contained within fixed boundaries or 
inscribed in straight lines. It is always dispersed 
and diffused. Furthermore, this scattering is not a 
temporary aberration, eventually overcome. Dis- 
semination “‘can be led back neither to a present of 
simple origin. ..nor to an eschatological presence. 
It marks an irreducible generative multiplicity.””*! 
By figuring what cannot return to the father, the 
dissemination of the word replaces sterile stability 
and univocacy with creative instability and equivo- 
cacy. 

To the extent that the embodied word enacts the 
kenosis of all absolute self-presence and total self- 
identity, it can be itself only in and through the 
process of its own self-emptying. Like the tran- 
scendent father, the incarnate son must also pass 
away. Having displaced the Lord of Hosts, word 
becomes host. The word, which itself is a trans- 
gressor, is at the same time a victim who invites 
transgression. The patricidal act of transgression 
manifests the host-ility of the word. Not only 1s 
parasite host; sacrificer is also sacrifice. The word 
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turns out to be a hospitable host who asks everyone 
to sit down at his table and even offers Aimself for 
our nourishment. 


For my flesh is food indeed, and my blood is 
drink indeed. He who eats my flesh and drinks 
my blood abides in me, and | in him. 


Word becomes flesh: body and blood, bread and 
wine. Take, eat. Take, drink. To eat this bread 
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“Solidarity or Objectivity?” 


Richard Rorty 


Philosopher Richard Rorty’s (1931-— ) book, Phil- 
osophy and the Mirror of Nature (1979), created 
great controversy in American philosophy by criti- 
cizing recent analytic philosophy and suggesting 
that this tradition, with continental philosophy, 
was converging on pragmatism as a postfounda- 
tionalist philosophical method. In the succeeding 
decade Rorty became the most famous Ameri- 
can philosopher to present a radical critique of 
philosophy, a rejection of the traditional philo- 


sophical pursuit of ultimate, transcendental, 
foundational knowledge, which seemed to leave 
tribute to the continuing “conversation of culture.” 
nlike the French postmodernists, Rorty denied 
that this antifoundationalism can lead to any rad- 
ical political conclusions, since it implies that 
philosophy can no more justify any program of 
political reform than it can legitimate the status 
quo. Once foundationalism is abandoned, all 
philosophical writing can dois engage in the rhet- 
orical task of making different world descriptions 
or “vocabularies” look attractive. In the following 
essay, published in 1984, he criticizes the at- 
tempt to ground our interpretive vocabularies in, 


an appéal to “objectivity, offering the. pragmatic 


alternative that legitimation is always an appeal 


to “solidarity” or culture. : 


ad 


There_are two principal ways in which reflective 
human beings try, by placing their lives in a larger 
context, to give sense to these lives. The first is by 


telling the story of their contribution to a commu- 
nity. This community may be the actual historical 


one in which they live, or another actual one, dis- 
tant in time or place, or a quite imaginary one, 
consisting perhaps of a dozen heroes and heroines 
selected from history or fiction or both. The second 
—— 
Way is to describe themselves as standing in imme- 
' nhuman reality. 
is immediate in the sense that it does not derive 
from a relation between such a reality and their 
tribe, or their nation, or their imagined band of 
comrades. I shall say that stories of the former 
kind exemplify the desire for solidarity, and that 
stories of the latter kind exemplify the desire for 
objectivity. Insofar as a person is seeking solidarity, 
she does not ask about the relation between the 
practices of the chosen community and something 


1s relation 


outside that community. Insofar as she seeks ob- 
jectivity, she distances herself from the actual per- 
sons around her not by thinking of herself as a 
member of some other real or imaginary group, 
but rather by attaching herself to 
which can be described without reference to any 
particular human beings. 

The tradition in Western culture which centers 
around the notion of the search f for Truth, a trad- 
ition which runs from the Greek philosophers 
through the Enlightenment, is the clearest example 
of the attempt to find a sense in one’s existence by 
turning away_from solidarity ‘to_objectivity. The 


idea of Truth as something to be pursued for its 


something 


Richard Rorty, “Solidarity or Objectivity?” pp. 3-19 
from Post-Analytic Philosophy (ed. John Rajchman 
and Cornel West). New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1985. 
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own sake, not because it will be good for oneself, or 
for one’s real or imaginary community, is the cen- 
tral theme of this tradition. It was perhaps the 
growing awareness by the Greeks of the sheer 
diversity of human communities which stimulated 
the emergence of this ideal. A fear of parochialism, 
of being confined within the horizons of the group 
into which one happens to be born, a need to see it 
with the eves of a stranger, helps produce the 
skeptical and ironic tone characteristic of Euripides 
and Socrates. Herodotus’ willingness to take the 
barbarians seriously enough to describe their cus- 
toms in detail may have been a necessary prelude to 
Plato’s claim that the way to transcend skepticism 1s 
to envisage a common goal of humanity — a goal set 
by human nature rather than by Greek culture. The 
combination of Socratic alienation and Platonic 
hope gives rise to the idea of the intellectual as 
someone who is in touch with the nature of things, 
not by way of the opinions of his community, but in 
a more immediate way. 

Plato developed the idea of such an intellectual by 
means of distinctions between knowledge and opin- 
ion, and between appearance and reality. Such dis- 
tinctions conspire to produce the idea that rational 
inquiry should make visible a realm to which non- 
intellectuals have little access, and of whose very 
existence they may be doubtful. In the Enlighten- 
ment, this notion became concrete in the adoption 
of the Newtonian physical scientist as a model of the 
intellectual. To most thinkers of the eighteenth 
century, it seemed clear that the access to Nature 
which physical science had provided should now be 
followed by the establishment of social, political, 
and economic institutions which were in accord- 
ance with Nature. Ever since, liberal social thought 
has centered around social reform as made possible 
by objective knowledge of what human beings are 
like — not knowledge of what Greeks or Frenchmen 
or Chinese are like, but of humanity as such. Weare 


the heirs of this objectivist tradition, which centers 
around the assumption that we must step outside 


our community pone. enough to examine it in. ‘in the 


——s 


ligh some snds mely that 
which it has in common with ey yerye other actual and 


aa Are 


a 
possible human community. This tradition dreams 


OF air WIMMERTS Conimautiity which will have tran- 
 canEES ERIE enti oneness 


scended the distincti the natural and 


the social, which will exhibit a solidarity Ww vhich 1 iS 
not parochial because it is the expression 0 of an 
‘ahistorical human nature. Much of the rhetoric 


of contemporary intellectual life takes for granted 


that the goal of scientific inquiry into man is to 


448 


“culturl- 
r “biologically determined 


understand ‘“‘underlying structures,” 
ly invariant factors,” 
patterns.” 

Those who wish to ground solidarity in objectiv- 
fey — Call them “realists” — — have to construe truth as 
correspondence to reality. So they must construct a 
metaphysics which has room for a special relation 
etween beliefs and objects which will differentiate 
true from false beliefs. They also must argue that 
there are procedures of justification of belief which 
are natural and not merely lo local. So they must con- 
struct an epistemology w hich has room for a kind of 
justification which is not merely social but natural, 
springing from human nature itself, and made pos- 
sible by a link between n that. part of nature and the 
rest of nature. On their view, the various procedures 
which are thought of as providing rational justifica- 
tion by one or another culture may or may not really 


be rational. For to be truly rational, procedures of 
justification m the truth, to correspond- 


ence to reality, to the intrinsic nature of things. 

By contrast, those who wish to reduce objectivity 
to solidarity — call them ‘“‘pragmatists” — do not 
require either_a metaphysics or an episte physics or an e pistemology. gy 
They view truth as, in William James’ phrase, what 
is good for us to believe.’ So they do not need an 
account of a relation between beliefs and objects 
called ‘‘correspondence,” 
cognitive abilities which ensures that our species is 
capable of entering into that relation. They see the 
gap between truth and justification not as something 
to be bridged by isolating a natural and transcultural 
sort of rationality which can be used to criticize 


ann ie, Se ee 

certain cultures and praise others, but simply as the 

gap between the actual good and the possible better. 
rom a pragmatist point of view, to say that what is 


rational for us now to believe may not be true, is 


nor an account of human 


simply to say that somebody may come up with a 
better idea. It is to say that there is always room for 
improved belief, since new evidence, or new hypoth- 
eses, or a whole new vocabulary, may come along.' 
For pragmatists, the desire for objectivity is not the 
desire to escape the limitations of one’s community, 
but simply the desire for as much intersubjective 
agreement as possible, the desire to extend the refer- 
ence of “us” as far as we can. Insofar as pragmatists 
make a distinction between knowledge and opinion, 
it is simply the distinction between topics on which 
such agreement is relatively easy to get and topics on 
which agreement is relatively hard to get. 


William James (1842-1910), pragmatic American phil- 
osopher and psychologist, a friend of Peirce. 


if 
© 


y Relau yi sm” 


to pragmatism by realists. 


is the traditional epithet applied 
Three different views 
are commonly referred to by this name. ‘The first 
is the view that every belief is as good as 
other, 
equivocal term, having as many_meanings as there 
are procedures of justification, The third is the 
view that there is nothing to be 
truth or rationality apart from descripuons.of the 


familar procec dures of justification which a given 


The second is the view that ‘“‘true’ 1s an 
—_—_—_— 


said_about either 


society ~ ours ~ uses in one or another area of 
inquiry. The pragmatist holds the ethnocentric 


third view. But he does not hold the self-refuting 
first view, nor the eccentric second view. He thinks 
that his views are better than the realists’, but he 
does not think that his views correspond to the 
nature of things. He thinks that the very flexibility 
of the word ‘“‘true’”’ — the fact that it is merely an 
expression of commendation — insures its univo- 
city. The term “true,” on his aceount, means the 
same in all cultures, just as equally flexible terms 
lke “here; “there,” “‘good,”’ “‘bad,” “‘you,”” and 
‘‘me’’ mean the same in all cultures. But the iden- 
tity of meaning 1s, of course, compatible with diver- 
sity of reference, and with diversity of procedures 
for assigning the terms. So he feels free to use the 
term “true” as a general term of commendation in 
the same way as his realist opponent does — and in 
particular to use it to commend his own view. 

relativist’”” should 
be thought an appropriate term for the ethnocentric 
third view, the one which the pragmatist does hold. 
For the pragmatist is not holding a positive theory 
which says that something is relative to something 
else. He is, instead, making the purely negative 
point that we should drop the traditional distinc- 


the distinction between truth as correspondence to 


However, it is not clear why “ 


justified beliefs. The reason that the realist calls this 
negative claim “relativistic” is that he cannot be- 
lieve that anybody would seriously deny that truth 
has an intrinsic nature. So when the pragmatist says 
that there is nothing to be said about truth save that 
each of us will commend as true those beliefs which 
he or she finds good to believe, the realist is inclined 
to interpret this as one more positive theory about 
the nature of truth: a theory according to which 
truth is simply the contemporary opinion of a 
chosen individual or group. Such a theory would, 


of course, be self-refuting. But. the pragmatist does 


not have a theory of truth, much less a relativistic 


one. As a partisan of solidarity, his account of the 


realityjand truth as a commendatory term term for well= 


s every 


ae, 


‘Solidarity or Objectivity?”’ 


value of cooperative human 1_mguiry has only an 


cthical base, not an epist¢ netaphy sical 


one. Not having any epistemology, a fortior: he does 
not have a relativistic one. 

‘The quesnon of whether truth or ranonality has 
an intrinsic nature, of whether we ought to have a 
positive theory about either topic, is just the ques- 
tion of whether our self-deseription ought to be 
constructed around a relation to human nature or 
around a relation toa particular collection of human 
beings, whether we should desire objcetivity or 
solidarity. It is hard to see how one could choose 
between these alternatives by looking more deeply 
into the nature of knowledge, or of man, or of 
nature. Indeed, the proposal that this issue might 
be so settled begs the question in favor of the realist, 
for it presupposes that knowledge, man, and nature 
have real essenees which are relevant to the problem 
at hand. For the 
ledge” is, like “rath,” simply a compliment paid to 
the beliefs which we think s so W vell justified that, for 


eee 
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the moment, further justification is not needed. An 
sn 

inquiry into the nature of of knowledge can, on This 


view, only bea a sociohistorical account of how. vari- 


contrast, ““know- 


ous people have tried to reach agreement on what to 
ag Rg 

believe. 

——= . . . rt . . 
The view which I am calling “‘pragmatism”’ is 

almost, but not quite, the same as what Hilary 

Putnam, in his recent Reason, Truth, and History, 

«a . . . . : : 992, 

the internalist conception of philosophy. 


Putnam defines such_a conception as one which 


gives up the attempt at a God’s eye view of things, 
a ag gr 


calls 


. 


the attempt at contact with the nonhuman w — 
I have been calling “the desire for objectivity.” 

Unfortunately, he accompanies his defense of 
the antirealist views I am recommending with a 
polemic against a lot of the other people who hold 
these views — e.g. Kuhn, Feyerabend, Foucault, 
and myself." We are criticized as 
Putnam presents as a happy via 
media between realism and relativism. He speaks 
of ‘‘the plethora of relativistic doctrines being 
marketed today’” and in particular of “the French 
philosophers” as holding “ 
cultural relativism and ‘structuralism.’’’? But when 
it comes to criticizing these doctrines all that Put- 
nam finds to attack is the so-called “incommensur- 
ability thesis”: viz., ‘‘terms used in another culture 
cannot be equated in meaning or reference with any 
terms or expressions me possess.”° He sensibly 


‘“relativists.”’ 
‘internalism”’ 


some fancy mixture of 


“Anarchist” philosopher of science Paul Feyerabend 
(1924-94) wrote Against Method (1975). 
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agrees with Donald Davidson in remarking that 
this thesis is self-refuting. Criticism of this thesis, 
however, is destructive of, at most, some incautious 
passages in some early writings by Feyerabend. 
Once this thesis is brushed aside, it is hard to see 
how Putnam himself differs from most of those he 
criticizes. 

Putnam accepts the Davidsonian point that, as 
he puts it, “the whole justification of an interpret- 
ative scheme...is that it renders the behavior 
of others at least minimally reasonable by our 
lights.”° It would seem natural to go on from this 
to say that we cannot get outside the range of those 
lights, that we cannot stand on neutral ground 
illuminated only by the natural light of reason. 
But Putnam draws back from this conclusion. He 
does so because he construes the claim that we 
cannot do so as the claim that the range of our 
thought is restricted by what he calls “‘institutional- 
ized norms,” publicly available criteria for settling 
all arguments, including philosophical arguments. 
He rightly says that there are no such criteria, 
arguing that the suggestion that there are is as 
self-refuting as the ‘tincommensurability thesis.” 
He is, I think, entirely right in saying that the 
notion that philosophy is or should become such 
an application of explicit criteria contradicts the 
very idea of philosophy.’ One can gloss Putnam’s 
point by saying that “‘philosophy” is precisely what 
a culture becomes capable of when it ceases to 
define itself in terms of explicit rules, and becomes 
sufficiently leisured and civilized to rely on in- 
articulate know-how, to substitute phronesis for 
codification, and conversation with foreigners for 
conquest of them. 

But to say that we cannot refer every question to 
explicit criteria institutionalized by our society does 
not speak to the point which the people whom 
Putnam calls “‘relativists”” are making. One reason 
these people are pragmatists is precisely that they 
share Putnam’s distrust of the positivistic idea that 
rationality is a matter of applying criteria. 

Such a distrust is common, for example, to 
Kuhn, Mary Hesse, Wittgenstein, Michael Polanyi, 
and Michael Oakeshott.'* Only someone who did 
think of rationality in this way would dream of 
suggesting that “true”? means something different 
™ Practical wisdom, a high ideal for Aristotle. 
Austrian philosopher Michael Polanyi (1891-1976), 
contemporary American philosopher of science Mary B. 
Hesse and English political philosopher Michael Oake- 
shott (1901-90). 


in different societies. For only such a person could 
imagine that there was anything to pick out to 
which one might make “true” relative. Only if one 
shares the logical positivists’ idea that we all carry 
around things called ‘rules of language” which 
regulate what we say when, will one suggest that 
there is no way to break out of one’s culture. 

In the most original and powerful section of his 
book, Putnam argues that the notion that ‘“‘rationa- 
lity...1s defined by the local cultural norms” is 
merely the demonic counterpart of positivism. It 
is, as he says, ‘‘a scientistic theory inspired by 
anthropology as positivism was a scientistic theory 
inspired by the exact sciences.”” By ‘“‘scientism” 
Putnam means the notion that rationality consists 
in the application of criteria.> Suppose we drop this 
notion, and accept Putnam’s own Quinean picture’ 
of inquiry as the continual reweaving of a web of 
beliefs rather than as the application of criteria to 
cases. Then the notion of “local cultural norms” 
will lose its offensively parochial overtones. For 
now to say that we must work by our own lights, 
that we must be ethnocentric, is merely to say that 
beliefs suggested by another culture must be tested 
by trying to weave them together with beliefs we 
already have. It is a consequence of this holistic 
view of knowledge, a view shared by Putnam and 
those he criticizes as “‘relativists,” that alternative 
cultures are not to be thought of on the model of 
alternative geometries. Alternative geometries are 
irreconcilable because they have axiomatic struc- 
tures, and contradictory axioms. They are designed 
to be irreconcilable. Cultures are not so designed, 
and do not have axiomatic structures. To say that 
they have “‘institutionalized norms” is only to say, 
with Foucault, that knowledge is never separable 
from power — that one is likely to suffer if one does 
not hold certain beliefs at certain times and places. 
But such institutional backups for beliefs take the 
form of bureaucrats and policemen, not of “‘rules of 
language’ and ‘“‘criteria of rationality.” To think 
otherwise is the Cartesian fallacy of seeing axioms 
where there are only shared habits, of viewing 
statements which summarize such practices as if 
they reported constraints enforcing such practices. 
Part of the force of Quine’s and Davidson’s attack 
on the distinction between the conceptual and the 
empirical is that the distinction between different 
cultures does not differ in kind from the distinction 
between different theories held by members of a 
single culture. The Tasmanian aborigines and the 


* Hilary Putnam and W. V. Quine. 


the British colonists had trouble communicating, 
but this trouble was different only in extent from 
the difficulties in communication experienced by 
Gladstone and Disraeli.“' The trouble in all such 
cases is just the difficulty of explaining why other 
people disagree with us, of reweaving our beliefs so 
as to fit the fact of disagreement together with the 
other beliefs we hold. Vhe same Quinean argu- 
ments which dispose of the positivists’ distinction 
between analytic and synthetic truth dispose of the 
anthropologists’ distinction between the intereul- 
tural and the intracultural. 

On this holistic account of cultural norms, how- 
ever, we do not need the notion of a universal 
transcultural rationality which Putnam invokes 
against those whom he ealls 
before the end of his book, Putnam says that once 
we drop the notion of a God’s-eye point of view we 
realize that: 


“‘relativists.”” Just 


we can only hope to produce a more rational 
Wf conception of rationality or a better conception of 
morality if we operate from within our tradition 
(with its echoes of the Greek agora, of Newton, 
and so on, in the case of rationality, and with its 
echoes of scripture, of the philosophers, of the 
.in the case 
of morality.) We are invited to engage in a truly 
human dialogue.’ 


democratic revolutions, and so on.. 


With this I entirely agree, and so, I take it, would 
Kuhn, Hesse, and most of the other so-called “‘rela- 
tivists” — perhaps even Foucault. But Putnam then 
goes on to pose a further question. 


Does this dialogue have an ideal terminus? Is 
there a frue conception of rationality, an ideal 
morality, even if all we ever have 
ceptions of these? 


are our con- 


I do not see the point of this question. Putnam 
suggests that a negative answer — the view that 
“there is only the dialogue”’ — is just another form 
of self-refuting relativism. But, once again, I do not 
see how a claim that something does not exist can be 
construed as a claim that something is relative to 
something else. In the final sentence of his book, 
Putnam says that “The very fact that we speak of 
our different conceptions as different conceptions 


vi 


Nineteenth-century politicians William Gladstone 
and Benjamin Disraeli battled as leaders of the Whig and 
Tory parties. 
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of rationality posits a Grenzhegrif], a limit-concept 
of ideal truth.” But what is such a posit supposed to 
do, except to say that from God's point of view the 
human race is heading in the nght direction? Surely 
Putnam’s ‘internalism” should forbid him to say 
anything like that. To say that we think we're 
heading in the right direction is just to say, with 
Kuhn, that we can, by hindsight, tell the story of the 
past as a story of progress. ‘To say that we still havea 
long way to go, that our present views should not be 
cast in bronze, 1s too platitudinous to require sup- 
port by positing limit-concepts. So it is hard to see 
what difference is made by the difference between 
saying “there is only the dialogue” 
“there 1s also that to which the dialogue converges.” 

I would suggest that Putnam here, at the end of 
the day, slides back into the scientism he rightly 
condemns in others. For the root of seientism, 
defined as the view that rationality is a matter 
of applying criteria, is the desire for objectivity, 
the hope that what Putnam ealls “Shuman flourish- 
ing” has a transhistorical nature. I think that Feyer- 
abend is right in suggesting that until we diseard the 
metaphor of inquiry, and human activity generally, 
as converging rather than proliferating, as becoming 
more unified rather than more diverse, we shall 
never be free of the motives which once led us to 


and saying 


posit gods. Positing Grenzbegriffe seems merely a 
way of telling ourselves that a nonexistent God 
would, if he did exist, be pleased with us. If we 
could ever be moved solely by the desire for solidar- 
ity setting aside the desire for objectivi ‘ity altogeth- 
et, then_we should should “think of human _progress as _ 
makin vossible aking it possible for human beings to to do more _ 


+ eee = FE 


interesting things and be more interesting g people, 


eT ea ET 


not as heading tow ards a place which has somehow 
been prepared for humanity in advance} Our self- 


image would employ images of making rather than 
finding, the images used by the Romantics to praise 
poets rather than the images used by the Greeks to 
praise mathematicians. Feyerabend seems to me 
right in trying to develop such a self-image for us, 
but his project seems misdescribed, by himself as 
well as by his critics, as “relativism.” 

Those who follow Feyerabend in this direction 
are often thought of as necessarily enemies of the 
Enlightenment, as joining in the chorus which 
claims that the traditional self-descriptions of the 
Western democracies are bankrupt, that they 
somehow have been shown to be “inadequate” or 
“self-deceptive.” Part of the instinctive resistance to 
attempts by Marxists, Sartreans, Oakeshottians, Ga- 


damerians and Foucauldians to reduce objectivity 
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to solidarity is the fear that our traditional liberal 
habits and hopes will not survive the reduction." 
Such feelings are evident, for example, in Haber- 
mas’ criticism of Gadamer’s position as relativistic 
and potentially repressive, in the suspicion that 
Heidegger’s attacks on realism are somehow linked 
to his Nazism, in the hunch that Marxist attempts to 
interpret values as class interests are usually just 
apologies for Leninist takeovers, and in the sugges- 
tion that Oakeshott’s skepticism about rationalism 
in politics is merely an apology for the status quo. 


I think that _p issue in oral and 


political terms, Tather_than_in_epistemological « or 


metaphi losophical terms, makes clearer what is is at 
rr 


stake. For now the aeenon is not about how to de- 
fine works like * “truth” ‘or “rationality” 


“ration or “know- 
ledge” or “philosophy, ” but tabout what. self-image 
our society should have of itself. The ritual inv invoca- 
tion of the “need to avoid relativism” 
prehensible as an expression of the need to preserve 
certain habits of contemporary European life. 
These are the habits nurtured by the Enlighten- 
ment, and justified by it in terms of an appeal of 
Reason, conceived as a transcultural human ability 
to correspond to reality, a faculty whose possession 
and use is demonstrated by obedience to explicit 
criteria. So the real question about relativism is 
whether these same habits of intellectual, social, 
and political life can be justified by a conception 
of rationality as criterionless muddling through, 
and by a pragmatist conception of truth. 


I think that the answer to this question is that the 
pragmatist cannot justify these-habits without cir- 
cularity, but then neither can the realist. The prag- 
matists’ justification of toleration, free inquiry, an and 
the quest for undistorted communication can only 
take the form of _a ke the form of a comparison-betw een.-societies 
which exemplify these habits and those which do 


not to the suggestion th that nobody Ww vho 


is most com- 


has experienced both would _prefer t the’ e latter) It is 


exemplified by Winston Churchill’s defense of 
democracy as the worst form of government im- 
aginable, except for all the others which have been 
tried so far. Such justification is not by reference to 
a criterion, but by reference to various detailed 
practical advantages. It is circular only in that the 
terms of praise used to describe liberal societies will 
be drawn from the vocabulary of the liberal soci- 
“" Contemporary German philosopher Hans-Georg 
Gadamer (1900-2002) developed a “hermeneutic” theory 


of knowledge as interpretation, inspired by Heidegger’s 
work, in his Truth and Method (orig. 1960). 


eties themselves. Such praise has to be in some 
vocabulary, after all, and the terms of praise current 
in primitive or theocratic or totalitarian societies 
will not produce the desired result. So the pragma- 
tist admits that he has no ahistorical standpoint 
from which to endorse the habits of s of modern dt dem- 
ocracies he wishes to pra: praise. These consequer consequences 


are 


among partisans of objectivity they give rise, once 
again, to fears of the dilemma formed by ethnocen- 
trism on the one hand and relativism on the other. 
Either we attach a special privilege to our own 
community, or we pretend an impossible tolerance 
for every other group. 

I have been arguing that we pragmatists should 


“grasp the ethnocentric horn of this dilemma. We 


fould say that we n ee 
should say that we must, in practice, ¢, privilege our 
pS Ost li  S 


own group, even though there can be no noncircular 
justification for doing so(We e must insist that the fact 
that nothing is immune from criticism does not 
mean that we have a duty to justify everything} We 
Western liberal intellectuals should accept the fact 
that we have to start from where we are, and that this 
means that there are lots of views which we simply 
cannot take seriously. To use Neurath’s familiar 
analogy,‘"’ we can understand the revolutionary’s 
suggestion that a sailable boat can’t be made out of 
the planks which make up ours, and that we must 
simply abandon ship. But we cannot take his sugges- 
tion seriously. We cannot take it as a rule for action, 
so it is nota live option. For some people, to be sure, 
the option zs live. These are the people who have 
always hoped to become a New Being, who 
have hoped to be converted rather than persuaded. 
But we — the liberal Rawlsian searchers for consen- 
sus, the heirs of Socrates, the people who wish to link 
their days dialectically each to each — cannot do so. 
Our community —the community of the liberal intel- 
lectuals of the secular modern West — wants to be able 
to give a post factum account of any change of view. 
We want to be able, so to speak, to justify ourselves to 
our earlier selves. This preference is not built into us 
by human nature. It is just the way me live now.!! 
his_lon rovincialism, this_admission_ that 
we are just the historical moment that we_are, not 
the representatives of something ahistorical, is what 
makes traditional Kantian liberals like Rawls draw 
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“Austrian philosopher Otto Neurath (1882-1945) 
compared the task of philosophically analyzing knowledge 
to rebuilding a ship while at sea. 

'* Contemporary American political philosopher, John 
Rawls. 
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back from pragmatism. | ~ “Relativism,” by con- 


trast, is merely a red | herring. The realist is, once 
again, projecting his own habits of thought upon 


the pragmatist when he charges him with relativ- 


ism. For the realist thinks that the whole point of 


philosophical thought is to detach oneself from any 
particular community and look down at it from a 
more universal standpoint. When he hears the 
pragmatist repudiating the desire for such a stand- 
point he cannot quite believe it. He thinks that 
everyone, deep down inside, must want such de- 
tachment. So he attributes to the pragmatist a per- 
verse form of his own attempted detachment, and 
sees him as an ironic, sneering aesthete who refuses 
to take the choice between communities seriously, a 
mere “relativist.?° But the pragmatist, dominated 
by the desire for solidarity, can only be criticized 
for taking his own community foo seriously. He can 
only be criticized for ethnocentrism, not for rela- 
tivism. To be ethnocentric is to divide the human 
race into the people to whom one must justify one’s 
beliefs and the others. The first group — one’s ethnos 
share_enough of one’s 
beliefs to make fruitful conversation possible. In 
this sense, everybody is ethnocentric when en- 
gaged in actual debate, no matter how much realist 
rhetoric about objectivity he produces in_his 
study.” ) aie | 

What is disturbing about the pragmatist’s pic- 
ture is not that it is relativistic but that it takes away 


— comprises thos 


two sorts of metaphysical comfort to which our 
intellectual tradition has become accustomed. One 
iS s the thot thought ‘that membership i In our biological 
species carries with it certain “rights,” a notion 
which does not seem to make sense unless the 
biological similarities entail the possession of some- 
thing nonbiological, something \ which links _our 
species to_a nonhuman reality reality and thus gives. the 
species moral dignity. This picture of rights as 
biologically transmitted is so basic to the political 


discourse of the Western democracies that we are 


troubled by any suggestion that “human nature” 

not a useful moral ept. The second comfort is 
provided by the thought that our community 
cannot wholly die. The picture of a common 
human nature oriented towards correspondence to 
reality as it is in itself comforts us with the thought 
that even if our civilization is destroyed, even if all 
memory of our political or intellectual or artistic 
community is erased, the race is fated to recapture 
the virtues and the insights and the achievements 
which were the glory of that community. The 
notion of human nature as_an_inner_ structure 
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V hich leads all members leads all members of the Species: to converge 
to ‘the same point, to Te re same point, to recognize the same theories, 
virtues, and works of artas worthy of honor, assures 
us that even if the Persians had won, the arts and 
sciences of the Greeks would sooner or later have 
appeared | clsew here. It assures us that even if the 
Orwellian bureaucrats of terror rule for a thousand 
vears the achievements of the Western democracies 
will someday be duplicated by our remote deseend- 
ants. It assures us that ‘man will prevail,” that 
something reasonably like our world-view, our 
virtues, our art, will bob up again whenever 
human_ beings 
inner natures. The comfort of the realist picture 1s 
the comfort of saying not simply that there is a 
place prepared for our race in our advance, but 
also that we now know quite a bit about what that 
place looks like. The inevitable ethnocentrism to 
which we are all condemned 1 1s thus as s mucha part 
of the-roalelss comfortable view w as of the | pragma- 
tist’s uncomfortable one. 

The pragmatist gives up the first sort of comfort 
because he thinks that to say that certain people 
have certain rights is merely to say that we should 
treat them in certain ways. It is not to give a reason 
for treating them in those ways. As to the second 
sort of comfort, he suspects that the hope that 
something resembling ws will inherit the earth 1s 
impossible to eradicate, as impossible as eradicating 
the hope of surviving our individual deaths 
through some satisfying transfiguration. But he 
does not want to turn this hope into a theory of 


are left alone to cultivate their 


the nature of man. He wants solidarity to be ants solidarity tobe our-g> 


only comfort, and _to ‘be seen not to require met: require meta- 
physical support. 

My suggestion that the desire for objectivity is in 
part a disguised form of the fear of the death of our 
community echoes Nietzsche’s charge that the 
philosophical tradition which stems from Plato 1s 
an attempt to avoid facing up to contingency, to 
escape from time and chance. Nietzsche thought 
that realism was to be condemned not only by 
arguments from its theoretical incoherence, the 
sort of argument we find in Putnam and Davidson, 
but also on practical, pragmatic, 


Nietzsche thought that the test of human character 


was the ability to live with the thought that that there 


was no cony ergenjce. lew anted us to be able to 


think of truth as: 


grounds. 


a mobile army of metaphors, metonyms, and 
anthromorphisms — in short a sum of human 
relations, which have been enhanced, trans- 
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posed, and embellished poetically and rhetoric- 
ally and which after long use seem firm, canon- 
ical, and obligatory to a people.'* 


Nietzsche hoped that eventually there might be 
human beings who could and did think of truth in 
this way, but who still liked themselves, who saw 
ae es as good people for whom solidarity was 
enough.> 

I think that pragmatism’s attack on the various 
structure—content distinctions which buttress the 
realist’s notion of objectivity can best be seen as an 
attempt to let us think of truth in this Nietzschean 
way, as entirely a matter of solidarity. That is why I 
think we need to say, despite Putnam, that “‘there is 
only the dialogue,” only us, and to throw out the last 
residues of the notion of “‘transcultural rationality.” 
But this should not lead us to repudiate, as 
Nietzsche sometimes did, the elements in our mov- 
able host which embody the ideas of Socratic con- 
versation, Christian fellowship, and Enlightenment 
science. Nietzsche ran together his diagnosis of 
philosophical realism as an expression of fear and 
resentment with his own resentful idiosyncratic 
idealizations of silence, solitude, and violence. 
Post-Nietzschean thinkers like Adorno and Hei- 
degger and Foucault have run together Nietzsche’s 
criticisms of the metaphysical tradition on the one 
hand with his criticisms of bourgeois civility, of 
Christian love, and of the nineteenth century’s 
hope that science would make the world a better 
place to live, on the other. I do not think that there is 
any interesting connection between these two sets 
of criticisms. Pragmatism seems to me, as I ha seems to me, as I have 
said |, a philosophy of solidarity rather than of des- 
pair. From this point of view, Socrates’ turn away 
from the gods Christianity’s turn from an Omnipo- 


— al 
tent Creator to the man who suffered on the Cross, 
——_—_—_—- egw 


and the Baconian turn from science as contempla- 


tion 0 eternal truth to science as instrument of 


eee 


social progress, can be seen as So many preparations 
for the act of social faith which is suggested by a 
Nietzschean vie ‘truth.’ 

The best argument we partisans of solidarity 
have against the realistic partisans of objectivity is 
Nietzsche’s argument that the traditional Western 
metaphysico-epistemological way of firming up our 
habits simply isn’t working anymore. It isn’t doing 
its job. [t has become as transparent a device as the 


—a 


postulation of deities who turn out, by a happy 
coincidence, to have chosen us as their people. So 
the pragmatist suggestion that we substitute a 


“merely” ethical foundation for our sense of com- 


munity — or, better, that we think of our sense of 
community as having no foundation ex¢ except shared 
hope and the trust created by such sharing — 1s put 
forward on practical grounds. It is nor put forward 
as a corollary of a metaphysical claim that the 
objects in the world contain no_ intrinsically 


action-guiding properties, nor of an_epistemo- 
logical claim that we lack a faculty of moral sense, 
Ne a 


nor of a semantical claim that truth is reducible to 


justification. It is a suggestion about how we might 


think of ourselves in order to avoid the kind of 
resentful belatedness — characteristic of the bad 
side of Nietzsche — which now characterizes much 
of high culture. This resentment arises from the 
realization, which I referred to at the beginning of 
this chapter, that the Enlightenment’s search for 
objectivity has often gone sour. 

The rhetoric of scientific objectivity, pressed too 
hard and taken too seriously, has led us to people 
like B. F. Skinner on the one hand and people like 
Althusser* on the other — two equally pointless 
fantasies, both produced by the attempt to be ‘“‘sci- 
entific’ about our moral and political lives. Reac- 
tion against scientism led to attacks on natural 
science as a sort of false god. But there is nothing 
wrong with science, there is only something wrong 
with the attempt to divinize it, the attempt charac- 
teristic of realistic philosophy. This reaction has 
also led to attacks on liberal social thought of the 
type common to Mill and Dewey and Rawls as a 
mere ideological superstructure, one which ob- 
scures the realities of our situation and represses 
attempts to change that situation. But there is 
nothing wrong with liberal democracy, nor with 
the philosophers who have tried to enlarge its 
scope. There is only something wrong with the 
attempt to see their efforts as failures to achieve 
something which they were not trying to achieve —a 
demonstration of the “objective” superiority of 
our way of life over all other alternatives. There 
is, in short, nothing wrong with the hopes of the 
Enlightenment, the hopes which created the West- 
ern democracies. The value of the ideals of the 
Enlightenment is, for us pragmatists, just the 
value of some of the institutions and _ practices 
which they have created. In this essay I have sought 
to distinguish these institutions and practices from 
the philosophical justifications for them provided 
by partisans of objectivity, and to suggest an alter- 
native justification. 


“Louis Althusser (1918-90), French Marxist philoso- 
pher. 
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This attitude toward truth, in which the consensus of 
a community rather than a relation to a nonhuman 
reality is taken as central, is associated not only with 
the American pragmatic tradition but with the work 
of Popper and Habermas. Habermas’ criticisms of 
lingering positivist Clements in Popper parallel those 
made by Deweyan holists of the early logical empiri- 
cists. [t is important to sec, however, that the prag- 
matist notion of truth common to James and Dewey 
is not dependent upon either Peirce’s notion of an 
“ideal end of inquiry” nor on Habermas’ notion of an 
“ideally free community.” For criticism of these 
notions, which in my view are insufficiently ethno- 
centric, see my “Pragmatism, Davidson and Truth” 
(below) and “Habermas and Lyotard on Postmod- 
ernity” in the second volume of these papers [ Essays 
on Heidegger and Others (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991)]. 

Hilary Putnam, Reason, Truth, and History (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), pp. 49— 
30. 

Ibid., p. 119. 

lid ..; p. x. 

Ibid., p. 114. 

Ibid., p. 119. See Davidson’s “‘On the very idea of a 
conceptual scheme,” in his /nuquiries into Truth and 
Interpretation (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1984) for a more complete and systematic presenta- 
tion of this point. 

Putnam, p. 113. 

Ibid., p. 126. 

Ibid., p. 216. 

See, e.g., Paul Feyerabend, Scrence in a Free Society 
(London: New Left Books, 1978), p. 9, where Feyer- 
abend identifies his own view with “relativism 
(in the old and simple sense of Protagoras).”” This 
identification 1s accompanied by the claim that 
““Objectively’ there is not much to choose between 
anti-semitism and humanitarianism.” I think Feyer- 
abend would have served himself better by saying 
that the scare-quoted world “objectively” should 
simply be dropped from use, together with the trad- 
itional philosophical distinctions which buttress 
the subjective-objective distinction, than by saying 
that we may keep the word and use it to say the sort of 
thing Protagoras said. What Feyerabend is really 
against is the correspondence theory of truth, not 
the idea that some views cohere better than others. 
This quest for consensus is opposed to the sort of 
quest for authenticity which wishes to free itself from 
the opinion of our community. See, for example, 
Vincent Descombes’ account of Deleuze in Modern 
French Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1980), p. 153: ‘‘Even if philosophy is 
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essentially demystificatory, philosophers often fail 
to produce authentic critiques; they defend order, 
authority, institutions, ‘decency,’ everything in 
which the ordinary person believes.” On the prag- 
matist or ethonocentric view | am suggesting, all that 
critique can or should do is play off elements in 


+ 


“what the ordinary person believes” against other 
elements. To attempt to do more than this is to 
fantasize rather than to converse. Fantasy may, to 
be sure, be an incentive to more fruitful conversation, 
but when it no longer fulfills this function it does not 
deserve the name of “critique.” 

In 4 Theory of Justice Rawls seemed to be trying to 
retain the authority of Kantian “practical reason” by 
imagining a social contract devised by choosers 
“behind a veil of ignorance” ~ using the “rational 
self-interest” of such choosers as a touchstone for the 
ahistorical validity of certain social institutions. 
Much of the criticism to which that book was sub- 
jected, e.g. by Michael Sandel in his Liberalism and 
the Limits of Justice (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1982), has centered on the claim that one 
cannot escape history in this way. In the meantime, 
however, Rawls has put forward a meta-ethical view 
which drops the claim to ahistorical validity. Con- 
currently, T. M. Scanlon has urged that the essence 
of a “contractualist” account of moral motivation is 
better understood as the desire to justify one’s action 
to others than in terms of ‘‘rational self-interest.” See 
Scanlon, “‘Contractualism and Utilitarianism,” in A. 
Sen and B. Wilhiams (eds), Utilitartanism and Beyond 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982). 
Scanlon’s emendation of Rawls leads in the same 
direction as Rawls’ later work, since Scanlon’s use 
of the notion of “justification to others on grounds 
they could not reasonably reject” chimes with the 
“constructivist” view that what counts for social 
philosophy is what can be justified to a particular 
historical community, not to “humanity in general.” 
On my view, the frequent remark that Rawls’ rational 
choosers look remarkably lke twentieth-century 
American liberals is perfectly just, but not a criticism 
of Rawls. It 1s merely a frank recognition of the 
ethnocentrism which Is essential to serious, nonfan- 
tastical, thought. I defend this view in “The Priority 


” 


of Democracy to Philosophy” and ‘*Postmodernist 
Bourgeois Liberalism” {in Part III of this volume]. 

In an important paper called ““The Truth in Relativ- 
ism,” included in his Moral Luck (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1981), Bernard Williams 
makes a similar point in terms of a distinction be- 
tween “genuine confrontation” and ‘notional con- 
frontation.”” The latter is the sort of confrontation 


which occurs, asymmetrically, between us and 
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primitive tribespeople. The belief-systems of such 
people do not present, as Williams puts it, “‘real 
options” for us, for we cannot imagine going over 
to their view without “self-deception or paranoia.” 
These are the people whose beliefs on certain topics 
overlap so little with ours that their inability to agree 
with us raises no doubt in our minds about the 
correctness of our own beliefs. Williams’ use of 
“real option” and “notional confrontation” seems 
to me very enlightening, but | think he turns these 
notions to purposes they will not serve. Williams 
wants to defend ethical relativism, defined as the 
claim that when ethical confrontations are merely 
notional “questions of appraisal do not genuinely 
arise.” He thinks they do arise in connection with 
notional confrontations between, e.g., Einsteinian 
and Amazonian cosmologies. (See Williams, p. 
142.) This distinction between ethics and physics 
seems to me an awkward result to which Williams 
is driven by his unfortunate attempt to find something 
true in relativism, an attempt which 1s a corollary of 
his attempt to be “realistic” about physics. On my 
(Davidsonian) view, there is no point in distinguish- 
ing between true sentences which are ‘‘made true by 
reality” and true sentences which are ‘“‘made by us,” 
because the whole idea of “‘truth-makers” needs to be 
dropped. So I would hold that there is xo truth in 
relativism, but this much truth in ethnocentrism: we 
cannot justify our beliefs (in physics, ethics, or any 
other area) to everybody, but only to those whose 
beliefs overlap ours to some appropriate extent. 
(This is not a theoretical problem about ‘“‘untrans- 
latability,” but simply a practical problem about the 
limitations of argument; it is not that we live in 


eg 
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different worlds than the Nazis or the Amazonians, 
but that conversion from or to their point of view, 
though possible, will not be a matter of inference 
from previously shared premises.) 

Nietzsche, ‘On Truth and Lie in an Extra-Moral 
Sense,” in The Viking Portable Nietzsche, Walter 
Kaufmann, ed. and trans., pp. 46-7. 

See Sabina Lovibond, Realism and Imagination 
in Ethics (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1983), p. 158: “An adherent of Wittgenstein’s 
view of language should equate that goal with the 
establishment of a language-game in which we could 
participate ingenuously, while retaining our aware- 
ness of it as a specific historical formation. A com- 
munity in which such a language-game was played 
would be one... whose members understood their 
own form of life and yet were not embarrassed 
by it.” 

See Hans Blumenberg, The Legitimation of Modern- 
ity (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1982), for a story 
about the history of European thought which, unlike 
the stories told by Nietzsche and Heidegger, sees the 
Enlightenment as a definitive step forward. For Blu- 
menberg, the attitude of “‘self-assertion,” the kind 
of attitude which stems from a Baconian view of 
the nature and purpose of science, needs to be distin- 
guished from ‘‘self-foundation,” the Cartesian 
project of grounding such inquiry upon ahistorical 
criteria of Blumenberg — remarks, 
pregnantly, that the “‘historicist” criticism of the 
optimism of the Enlightenment, criticism which 
began with the Romantics’ turn back to the 
Middle Ages, undermines self-foundation but not 


rationality. 


self-assertion. 
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From “‘The Death of Modern 


Architecture ’’ 


From What is Post-Modernism? 


Charles Jencks 


Charles Jencks (1939- ), architect and architec- 
tural writer, was in 1975 the first to use the term 
“post-modern” in architecture to mean a depart- 
ure from modernism. His 1977 book, The 
Language of Post-Modern Architecture, made him 
the most well-known expositor and analyst of 
postmodernism and related developments in 
architecture. In the selection from that book 
which follows, Jencks famously dates the death 
of architectural modernism; it expired July 15, 
1972, at 3:32 p.m. His subsequent work, What Is 
Post-Modernism? (1986) developed the broader 
cultural and intellectual meaning of postmodern- 
ism. Jencks defines postmodern architecture in 
terms of “double coding:’A postmodern structure 
exhibits at least two different codes or 
languages, one that is modernist and one that is 
not. His view of postmodernism as a general cul- 
tural movement, evident in contemporary sci- 
ence as well as in art, links him to the positive, 
“revisionary” postmodernism of David Griffin. 


From ‘‘The Death of 
Modern Architecture’’ 


Happily, we can date the death of modern architec- 
ture to a precise moment in time. Unlike the legal 
death of a person, which is becoming a complex 
affair of brain waves versus heartbeats, modern 
architecture went out with a bang. That many 
people didn’t notice, and no one was seen to mourn, 
does not make the sudden extinction any less of a 


fact, and that many designers are still trying to 
administer the kiss of life does not mean that it has 
been miraculously resurrected. No, it expired finally 
and completely in 1972, after having been flogged to 
death remorselessly for ten years by critics such as 
Jane Jacobs; and the fact that many so-called modern 
architects still go around practising a trade as if it 
were alive can be taken as one of the great curiosities 
of our age (like the British Monarchy giving life- 
prolonging drugs to “The Royal Company of Arc- 
hers’ or “The Extra Women of the Bedchamber’). 
Modern Architecture died in St Louis, Missouri 
on July 15, 1972 at 3.32 p.m. (or thereabouts) when 
the infamous Pruitt-I[goe scheme, or rather several 
of its slab blocks, were given the final coup de grace 
by dynamite. Previously it had been vandalised, 
mutilated and defaced by its black inhabitants, and 
although millions of dollars were pumped back, 
trying to keep it alive (fixing the broken elevators, 
repairing smashed windows, repainting), it was 
finally put out of its misery. Boom, boom, boom. 
Without doubt, the ruins should be kept, the 
remains should have a preservation order slapped 
on them, so that we keep a live memory of this 
failure in planning and architecture. Like the folly 
or artificial ruin — constructed on the estate of an 
eighteenth-century English eccentric to provide 
him with instructive reminders of former vanities 


Charles Jencks: [A] “The Death of Modern Architec- 
ture,’ pp. 9-10 from The Language of Post-Modern Arc- 
hitecture, New York: Rizzoli, 1986; [B] from chapter 2 
(pp. 14—20) and from chapter 7 (pp. 57-9) of What is 
Post- Modernism? London: Academy Editions, 1986. 
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and glories — we should learn to value and protect 
our former disasters. As Oscar Wilde said, ‘experi- 
ence is the name we give to our mistakes’, and 
there is a certain health in leaving them judiciously 
scattered around the landscape as continual lessons. 

Pruitt-Igoe was constructed according to the 
most progressive ideals of CIAM (the Congress of 
International Modern Architects) and it won an 
award from the American Institute of Architects 
when it was designed in 1951. It consisted of elegant 
slab blocks fourteen storeys high with rational 
‘streets in the air’ (which were safe from cars, but 
as it turned out, not safe from crime); ‘sun, space 
and greenery’, which Le Corbusier called the ‘three 
essential joys of urbanism’ (instead of conventional 
streets, gardens and semi-private space, which 
he banished). It had a separation of pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic, the provision of play space, 
and local amenities such as laundries, creches and 
gossip centres — all rational substitutes for trad- 
itional patterns. Moreover, its Purist style, its clean, 
salubrious hospital metaphor, was meant to instil, 
by good example, corresponding virtues in the in- 
habitants. Good form was to lead to good content, 
or at least good conduct; the intelligent planning of 
abstract space was to promote healthy behaviour. 

Alas, such simplistic ideas, taken over from 
philosophic doctrines of Rationalism, Behaviourism 
and Pragmatism, proved as irrational as the philoso- 
phies themselves. Modern Architecture, as the son 
of the Enlightenment, was an heir to its congenital 
naivities too great and awe-inspiring to warrant 
refutation in a book on mere building. I will concen- 
trate here, in this first part, on the demise of a very 
small branch of a big bad tree; but to be fair it should 
be pointed out that modern architecture is the off- 
shoot of modern painting, the modern movements 
in all the arts. Like rational schooling, rational 
health and rational design of women’s bloomers, it 
has the faults of an age trying to reinvent itself 
totally on rational grounds. These shortcomings 
are now well known, thanks to the writings of Ivan 
Illich, Jacques Ellul, E. F. Schumacher, Michael 
Oakeshott and Hannah Arendt,! and the overall 
' Ivan Illich (1926- ), Austrian born critic of technology 
and governmental dependency; Jacques Ellul (1912-94), 
French Christian anarchist and author of The Techno- 
logical Society (1954); Schumacher (1911-77), author of 
Small is Beautiful: Economics as tf People Mattered (1973); 
and two of the greatest political philosophers of the twen- 
tieth century, British conservative Michael Oakeshott 
(1901-90) and Hannah Arendt (1906-75), German Jewish 
emigre to the US. 


misconceptions of Rationalism will not be dwelt 
upon. They are assumed for my purposes. Rather 
than a deep extended attack on modern architec- 
ture, showing how its ills relate very closely to the 
prevailing philosophies of the modern age, I will 
attempt a caricature, a polemic. The virtue of this 
genre (as well as its vice) is its license to cut through 
the large generalities with a certain abandon and 
enjoyment, overlooking all the exceptions and 
subtleties of the argument. Caricature is of course 
not the whole truth. Daumier’s drawings didn’t 
really show what nineteenth-century poverty was 
about, but rather gave a highly selective view of some 
truths. Let us then romp through the desolation of 
modern architecture, and the destruction of our 
cities, like some Martian tourist out on an earth- 
bound excursion, visiting the archaeological sites 
with a superior disinterest, bemused by the sad 
but instructive mistakes of a former architectural 
civilisation. After all, since it is fairly dead, we might 
as well enjoy picking over the corpse. 


From Whatis ss 
Post-Modernism? 


Post-Modernism, like Modernism, varies for each 
art both in its motives and time-frame, and here I 
shall define it just in the field with which I am most 
involved — architecture. The responsibility for 
introducing it into the architectural subconscious 
lies with Joseph Hudnut who, at Harvard with 
Walter Gropius, may have wished to give this pi- 
oneer of the Modern Movement a few sleepless 
nights. At any rate, he used the term in the title of 
an article published in 1945 called ‘the post- 
modern house’ (all lower case, as was Bauhaus 
practice),” but didn’t mention it in the body of the 
text or define it polemically. Except for an occa- 
sional slip here and there, by Philip Johnson or 
Nikolaus Pevsner, it wasn’t used until my own 
writing on the subject which started in 1975.' In 
that first year of lecturing and polemicising in 
Europe and America, I used it as a temporising 
label, as a definition to describe where we had left 
rather than where we were going. The observable 
fact was that architects as various as Ralph Erskine, 
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The Bauhaus School (Staatliches Bauhaus, or Public 
House of Building), a German School of design from 1919 
to 1933, founded by Walter Gropius, was part of the 
Modernist movement in architecture. 


Robert Venturi, Lucien Kroll, the Krier brothers 
and Team ‘Ten had all departed from Modernism 
and set off in different directions which kept a trace 
of their common departure. ‘Vo this day | would 
define Post-Modernism as I did in 1978 as double 
coding: the combination of Modern techniques with 
something else (usually tradinonal building) in order 
for architecture to communicate with the public and a 
concerned minority, usually other architects. Vhe 
point of this double coding was itself double. 
Modern architecture had failed to remain credible 
partly because it didn’t communicate effectively 
with its ultimate users — the main argument of my 
book The Language of Post-Modern Architecture — 
and partly because it didn’t make effective links 
with the city and history. Thus the solution I per- 
ceived and defined as Post-Modern: an architecture 
that was professionally based and popular as well as 
one that was based on new techniques and old 
patterns. Double coding to simplify means both 
elite/popular and new/old and there are compel- 
ling reasons for these opposite pairings. Today’s 
Post-Modern architects were trained by Modern- 
ists, and are committed to using contemporary 
technology as well as facing current social reality. 
These commitments are enough to distinguish 
them from revivalists or traditionalists, a point 
worth stressing since it creates their hybrid lan- 
guage, the style of Post-Modern architecture. The 
same is not completely true of Post-Modern artists 
and writers who may use traditional techniques of 
narrative and representation in a more straightfor- 
ward way. Yet all the creators who could be called 
Post-Modern keep something of a Modern sens- 
ibility — some intention which distinguishes their 
work from that of revivalists — whether this is irony, 
parody, displacement, complexity, eclecticism, 
realism or any number of contemporary tactics 
and goals. As I mentioned in the foreword, Post- 
Modernism has the essential double meaning: the 
continuation of Modernism and its transcendence. 

The main motive for Post-Modern architecture 
is obviously the social failure of Modern architec- 
ture, its mythical ‘death’ announced repeatedly 
over ten years. In 1968, an English tower block of 
housing, Ronan Point, suffered what was called 
‘cumulative collapse’ as its floors gave way after 
an explosion. In 1972, many slab blocks of housing 
were intentionally blown up at Pruitt-Igoe in St 
Louis. By the mid 1970s, these explosions were 
becoming a quite frequent method of dealing with 
the failures of Modernist building methods: cheap 
prefabrication, lack of personal ‘defensible’ space 
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and the ahenating housing estate. The ‘death’ of 
Modern architecture and its ideology of progress 
which offered technical solutions to social problems 
Was seen by everyone ina vivid way. Vhe destruc- 
tion of the central city and historical fabric was 
almost equally apparent to the populace and again 
these popular, social motives should be stressed 
because they aren’t quite the same in painting, 
film, dance or literature. There is no similar, vivid 
‘death’ of Modernism in these fields, nor perhaps 
the same social motivation that one finds in Post- 
Modern architecture. But even in Post-Modern 
literature there 1s a social motive for using past 
forms in an ironic way. Umberto Eco has described 
this irony or double coding: ‘I think of the post- 
modern attitude as that of a man who loves a very 
cultivated woman and knows he cannot say to her, 
“TI love you madly”, because he knows that she 
knows (and that she knows that he knows) that 
these words have already been written by Barbara 
Cartland." Still, there is a solution. He can say, “As 
Barbara Cartland would put it, I love you madly”. 
At this point, having avoided false innocence, 
having said clearly that it is no longer possible to 
speak innocently, he will nevertheless have said 
what he wanted to say to the woman: that he loves 
her, but he loves her in an age of lost innocence. If 
the woman goes along with this, she will have 
received a declaration of love all the same. Neither 
of the two speakers will feel innocent, both will 
have accepted the challenge of the past, of the 
already said, which cannot be eliminated, both 
will consciously and with pleasure play the game 
of irony...But both will have succeeded, once 
again, in speaking of love.” 

Thus Eco underlines the lover’s use of Post- 
Modern double coding and extends it, of course, to 
the novelist’s and poet’s social use of previous forms. 
Faced with a restrictive Modernism, a minimalism 
of means and ends, writers such as John Barth have 
felt just as restricted as architects forced to build in 
the International Style,’ or using only glass and 
steel. The most notable, and perhaps the best, use 
of this double coding in architecture is James Stir- 
ling’s addition to the Staatsgalerie in Stuttgart. Here 
one can find the fabric of the city and the existing 
museum extended in amusing and ironic ways. The 


i Dame Cartland (1901-2000), “Queen of Romance,” 
wrote over six hundred romance novels. 

'’ The dominant style of world architecture which grew 
out of the modernism of Walter Gropius, Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe, and Le Corbusier. 
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U-shaped palazzo form of the old gallery is echoed 
and placed ona high plinth, or ‘Acropolis’, above the 
traffic. But this classical base holds a very real and 
necessary parking garage, one that is ironically indi- 
cated by stones which have ‘fallen’, like ruins, to the 
ground. The resultant holes show the real construc- 
tion — not the thick marble blocks of the real Acrop- 
olis, but a steel frame holding stone cladding which 
allows the air ventilation required by law. One can sit 
on these false ruins and ponder the truth of our lost 
innocence: that we live in an age which can build 
with beautiful, expressive masonry as long as we 
make it skin-deep and hang it on a steel skeleton. A 
Modernist would of course deny himself and us this 
pleasure for a number of reasons: ‘truth to mater- 
ials’, ‘logical consistency’, ‘straightforwardness’, 
‘simplicity’ — all the values and rhetorical tropes 
celebrated by such Modernists as Le Corbusier 
and Mies van der Rohe. 

Stirling, by contrast and like the lovers of 
Umberto Eco, wants to communicate more and 
different values. To signify the permanent nature 
of the museum, he has used traditional rustication 
and classical forms including an Egyptian cornice, 
an open-air Pantheon, and segmental arches. These 
are beautiful in an understated and conventional 
way, but they aren’t revivalist either because of 
small distortions, or the use of a modern material 
such as reinforced concrete. They say, ‘We are 
beautiful like the Acropolis or Pantheon, but we 
are also based on concrete technology and deceit.’ 
The extreme form of this double coding is visible at 
the entry points: a steel temple outline which an- 
nounces the taxi drop-off point, and the Modernist 
steel canopies which tell the public where to walk 
in. These forms and colours are reminiscent of De 
Sujl, that quintessentially modern language, but 
they are collaged onto the traditional background.* 
Thus Modernism confronts Classicism to such an 
extent that both Modernists and Classicists would 
be surprised, if not offended. There is not the 
simple harmony and consistency of either language 
or world view. It’s as if Surling were saving through 
his hybrid language and uneasy confrontations that 
we live in a complex world where we can’t deny 
either the past and conventional beauty, or the 
present and current technical and social reality. 
Caught between this past and present, unwilling 
to oversimplify our situation, Surling has produced 
“De Sujl (“The Style”) was an Amsterdam group of 
abstract painters that thrived between the world wars, 
most notably represented by Piet Mondrian. 
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the most ‘real’ beauty of Post-Modern architecture 
to date. 

As much of this reality has to do with taste as it 
does with technology. Modernism failed as mass- 
housing and city building partly because it failed to 
communicate with its inhabitants and users who 
might not have liked the style, understood what it 
meant or even known how to use it. Hence the 
double coding, the essential definition of Post- 
Modernism, has been used as a strategy of commu- 
nicating on various levels at once. Virtually every 
Post-Modern architect — Robert Venturi, Hans 
Hollein, Charles Moore, Robert Stern, Michael 
Graves, Arata Isozaki are the notable examples — 
use popular and elitist signs in their work to achieve 
quite different ends, and their styles are essentially 
hybrid. To simplify, at Stuttgart the blue and red 
handrails and vibrant polychromy fit in with the 
youth that uses the museum — they literally resem- 
ble their dayglo hair and anoraks — while the Clas- 
sicism appeals more to the lovers of Schinkel. This 
is a very popular building with young and old and 
when I interviewed people there — a group of plein 
air” painters, schoolchildren and businessmen — I 
found their different perceptions and tastes were 
accommodated and stretched. The pluralism which 
is so often called on to justify Post-Modernism is 
here a tangible reality. 

This is not the place to recount the history of 
Post-Modern architecture, but I want to stress the 
ideological and social intentions which underlie this 
history because they are so often overlooked in the 
bitter debate with Modernists.* Even traditionalists 
often reduce the debate to matters of style, and thus 
the symbolic intentions and morality are over- 
looked. If one reads the writings of Robert Venturi, 
Denise Scott Brown, Christian Norberg-Schulz, or 
myself, one will find the constant notion of plural- 
ism, the idea that the architect must design for 
different ‘taste cultures’ (in the words of the soci- 
ologist Herbert Gans) and for differing views of the 
good life. In any complex building, in any large city 
building such as an office, there will be varying 
tastes and functions that have to be articulated 
and these will inevitably lead, if the architect 
follows these hints, towards an eclectic style. He 
may pull this heterogeneity together under a Free- 
Style Classicism, as do many Post-Modernists 
today, but a trace of the pluralism will and should 
remain. I would even argue that ‘the true and 
proper style’ is not as they said Gothic, but some 
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Open air, outdoor. 


form of eclecticism, because only this can ad- 
equately encompass the pluralism that is our social 
and metaphysical reality... . 


The feeling that we are living through a turning 
point in history is widespread. But this mood has 
been pervasive for the last two hundred years, a 
period of continuous transition. Nevertheless the 
types of change that atfect us seem more radical 
and thoroughgoing than in previous years, with 
deep social and political consequences. Perhaps the 
most momentous shift of some thirty under way 1s 
the breakup of the Modernist paradigm of Marxism 
and centralised economic planning in socialist coun- 
tries (Some of which could be called State Capital- 
ist). If Eastern Europe is turned into a neutral zone 
(or ‘Austrianised’), if Russia and China successfully 
introduce ‘market socialism’ ~ a hybridisation typ- 
ical of Post-Modernism — then these changes in 
economics and ideology of one third of humanity 
will be the most fundamental shift in our time. 

The short-lived student movement in China 
shows some of the characteristic changes in style 
and practice. Motivated by a minority appeal for 
social justice and increased freedom, it was essen- 
tially a spontaneous, self-organising event depend- 
ent on decentralising technologies such as the fax, 
two-way radio, motor-bike, TV and _ telephone. 
These allowed instant communication locally and 
globally. Its style and content were quintessentially 
hybrid, mixing quotes from Mao with phrases 
taken from the French and American Revolutions 
and their Bills of Rights. Indeed its symbol, the 
Goddess of Democracy, was a mixture of French 
Liberté and the American Statue of Liberty, and it 
was erected across from the large portrait of Mao on 
the Tiananmen square. The music during the long 
hours of waiting varied from Chinese singing to 
broadcasting, on makeshift loudspeakers, the ‘Ode 
to Joy’ from Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with its 
message of global brotherhood. 

Whenever an international television crew swung 
its cameras over the crowds, up went the two-finger 
salute of Winston Churchill. (Did it have some 
specific Chinese overtone beyond ‘V for Victory’?) 
Headbands had dual-language slogans: ‘Glasnost’ 
above its Chinese translation (again so TV could 
beam the instant message around China and the 
English-speaking world). When the final debacle 
came at Tiananmen Square its impact was immedi- 
ate throughout the globe because of television, and it 
even had some influence on the vote for democracy 
that was taking place in Poland at the time.” Just 
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after the students were crushed, on June 4, 1989, 
Sohdarity won an extraordinary landslide victory 
that neither they nor the Polish Communist Party 
had foreseen: all 161 seats that were open to it in the 
lower house, the Seym, and 99 out of a hundred seats 
in the upper house, the Senate.“" In twenty-four 
hours the Dictatorship of the Proletariat had taken 
a Leninist two-step: one back, one forward. Never 
had political events in these parts of the world been 
scen, communicated, analysed and judged so 
quickly by the globe. And this quick reaction of the 
information world had a feedback effect on the 
events themselves — for the most part positive.” 
Burt if there really is a shift to ‘post-soeialism’ 
under way (and the term has been used of Britain 
since the early cighties) then it, like so many other 
turns in direction, will take twenty to thirty years to 
be completed. The previous shift to a new para- 
digm — that from the Medieval to the Modern 
very uneven and different for each nation, field of 
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work and specialisation. And it took more than a 
hundred years. This might be the time it takes to 
shift to a Post-Modern world, except that today 
because of the information flow all change is 
much faster. If we date the beginning of Post- 
Modern movements to 1960, then we might im- 
agine the paradigm as a whole starting to dominate 
the competing ones — the Traditional and Modern 
— by the year 2000. But the Modern world 
view hangs on tenaciously and, as Max Planck said 
of disputes in theoretical physics, one can never 
manage to convince one’s opponents, only aim 
to outlive them. Already there has been a strong 
Modernist backlash against Post-Modernism 
in architecture, led by the RIBA™ in Britain, 
Deconstructionsts in America and assorted Neo- 
Modernists everywhere, and similar reactions can 
probably be found in all the arts and sciences.” 
Many physicists still won’t accept the funda- 
mental reality of the uncertainty principle, chaos 
theory and the many manifestations of Post- 
Modern science. With Einstein, who didn’t want 
to give up the Modern world view of an ordered, 
deterministic and certain cosmos, they insist that 
God doesn’t play dice with the universe. The pre- 
vailing paradigms in the science departments of 


‘# Solidarity is the labor union that led the struggle 
against communist control in Poland in the 1980s. 
“The Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Deconstruction is the method of critical reading de- 
veloped by Jacques Derrida; ‘*Neo-Modernism” is Jencks’ 
own term for attempts to modify but retain Modernism. 
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many universities will favour modified Newtonian 
mechanics and Darwinian evolution in their highly 
elaborated ‘Neo’ forms, and such orthodoxies are 
bound to last because they still describe, quite 
adequately, the everyday world. The fact that 
Post-Newtonian and Post-Darwinian theories, of 
a higher order, can explain a wider range of phe- 
nomena and encompass the former theories, 1s not 
regarded as particularly significant. 

For analogous reasons we can predict that much 
of the world will carry on happily for the next 
twenty years modernising and following the ideol- 
ogy of Modernism. After all much of it, like China, 
is still rural and not yet industrialised. Post-Mod- 
ernism is a stage of growth, not an anti-Modern 
reaction, and before one country or people can 
reach it, the various stages of urbanisation, indus- 
trialisation and post-industrialisation have to occur. 

However, there are developments that lead one 
to believe the world might shift to the paradigm by 
the year 2000: above all the crisis of the ecosphere. 
If conservative estimates of the greenhouse effect 
are right, by that time much of the world will be 
involved in a rearguard action, trying to hold back 
the unintended consequences of modernisation, 
engaged in a desperate attempt to slow down — or 
reverse — the inertia of long-term warming and 
pollution. It may just be that this common problem, 
or ‘enemy’, unites the globe in an ethical battle 
which some philosophers have called ‘the moral 
equivalent of war’. Conversely some scenarios pre- 
dict that the greenhouse effect may lead to auto- 
cratic repression and war. Either way it will make 
the world hyperconscious of the limits of modern- 
isation, Modernism and all their cognate practices 
and ideas. Also it will force a consciousness of what 
that essential Post-Modern science, ecology, has 
been saving now for more than thirty years: all 
living and non-living things on the globe are inter- 
connected, or capable of being linked. Indeed 
Modern scientists have granted such points for 
many years, although the paradigm they have 
worked with — favouring analysis, reductivism and 
specialisation — has not followed the implications. 

Modern sciences have triumphed through spe- 
cialising on limited parts of reality: extremely few of 
them, like ecology and ethology, have been holistic. 
Modern knowledge has progressed by analysing 
problems into their parts, dividing to conquer, 
hence the multiple branching of university depart- 
ments and investigative disciplines over the last two 
hundred years. Only a few fields, such as philoso- 
phy, theology and sociology have made their pur- 


view the whole of knowledge, or the interconnection 
of disciplines, and on these rare occasions only 
imperfectly so. Perhaps in the future with the en- 
vironmental crises and the increasing globalisation 
of the economy, communications and_ virtually 
every specialisation, we will be encouraged — even 
forced — to emphasise the things which interact, the 
connections between a growing economy, an ideol- 
ogy of constant change and waste. Those who don’t 
realise the world is a whole are doomed to pollute it. 

So one of the key shifts to the Post-Modern 
world will be a change in epistemology, the under- 
standing of knowledge and how it grows and relates 
to other assumptions. Not only will it emphasise 
the continuities of nature, but the time-bound, 
cultural nature of knowledge. Instead of regarding 
the world and nature as simply there, working 
according to immutable laws that are eternally 
true, the Post-Modern view will emphasise the 
developmental nature of science — its perspectival 
distortion in time, space and culture. It will not 
embrace an absolute relativism and contend that 
one scientific hypothesis is as good as another, or 
as Jean-Francois Lyotard has argued, a complete 
scepticism and an end to all master narratives and 
beliefs. Rather, it will support relative absolutism, 
or fragmental holism, which insists on the develop- 
ing and jumping nature of scientific growth, and 
the fact that all propositions of truth are time- and 
context-sensitive. 

If the truths of Post-Modernism are culture-de- 
pendent and grow in time, this helps explain the 
hybrid nature of its philosophy and world view; why 
it is so continuously mixed, mongrel and dialectic- 
ally involved with Modernism. Among the thirty or 
so shifts that have the prefix ‘post’, look at Post- 
Fordism. Like all the other ‘posties’ this concept 
implicates its forerunner in a complicated way. It 
doesn’t contend that Fordism (the large corporation 
with central planning and mass-production) 1s dead, 
or completely transcended, or unimportant, or no 
longer powerful. Rather it asserts that a new level of 
small businesses has grown — fast-changing, cre- 
ative, and networked by computer and an array of 
communicational systems — which has a comple- 
mentary existence to large organisations. Post-For- 
dist enterprises may have accounted for more than 
50 per cent of the new jobs in Italy and the United 
States during the eighties, and now they exist in a 
symbiotic relationship to transnationals and big 
companies, forming an economy that is more flex- 
ible and creative than one based simply on the 
Modernist and Fordist model.° 
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My own writing and lecturing on Post-Modernism in 
architecture started in 1975 and “The Rise of Post- 
Modern Architecture’ was published in a Dutch book 
and a British magazine, Architecture — Inner Town 
Government, indhoven, July 1975, and Architecture 
Association Quarterly, No. 4, 1975. Subsequently 
Eisenman and Stern started using the term and by 
1977 it had caught on. For a brief history see the 
‘Footnote on the TernyY in The Language of Post- 
Modern Architecture, fourth edition (Academy Edi- 
tions, London/Rizzoli, New York 1984), p. 8. 
Umberto Eco, Postscript to The Name of the Rose 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, New York, 1984), pp. 
67-8. 

Besides my own 7he Language of Post-Modern Archi- 
tecture and Current Architecture (Academy Editions, 
London/Rizzoh, New York, 1982), and Modern 
Movements in Architecture, second edition (Penguin 
Books, Harmondsworth, 1985), see Paolo Portoghesi, 
After Modern Architecture (Rizzoli, New York, 1982), 
and its updated version, Postmodern (Rizzoh, New 
York, 1983), and /mmagini del Post-Moderno (Edizioni 
Chiva, Venice 1983). See also Heinrich Klotz, Die 
Revision der Moderne, Postmoderne Architektur, 1960- 
1980 and Moderne und Postmoderne Architektur der 
Gegenwart 1960-1980 (Friedr. Vieweg & Sohn, 
Braunschweig/ Wiesbaden, 1984). We have debated 
his notion of Post-Modern architecture as ‘fiction’ 
and this has been published in Architectural Design, 
7/8 (1984), Revision of the Modern. See also my discus- 
sion of users and abusers of Post-Modern in ‘La 
Bataille des etiquettes’, Nouveaux plaisirs d’architecture 
(Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris, 1985), pp. 25-33. 
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See Timothy Garton Ash, ‘Revolution in Hungary 
and Poland’, New York Review of Books, August 17, 
1989, p. 10. 

It is of course impossible to accurately measure the 
feedback effeet of the information world on events in 
China and Poland, but effect it undoubtedly had as 
can be judged by the authorities’ attempts to counter- 
act and distort it, especially in China. It appears that 
the Chinese sought to reassure the international busi- 
ness community and convey a picture of normality 
and reasonableness in all dealing with foreigners partly 
m reaction to the televised massacre and this may, in 
turn, have had a restraining effect on their suppres- 
sion. | think it’s more obvious that the instant, wide- 
spread knowledge of the vote in Poland (especially in 
Russia) immediately de-legitimised the Polish Com- 
munist Party and led directly to the change in govern- 
ment on August 24th 
Mazowiecki, etc. 
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The phrase ‘Post-Fordist’ starts some time in the 
early 1980s in juxtaposition to the large corporation 
based on the model of Henry Ford. For a discussion 
of it within a Post-Modern context see the impres- 
sively argued book 7he Condition of Post-Modermty, 
David Harvey (Blackwell, Oxford, 1989). For a 
critical discussion of where new jobs came from 
and their percentages ~ see “The Disciples of David 
Birch’, John Chase, /nc., January, 1989, pp. 39-45. 
Companies with fewer than 100 employees, from 1969 
to 1986, have in the USA created an average of 65° of 
the new jobs — according to the most reliable statistics. 
But these statistics can be questioned. 


From ‘‘A Manifesto for Cyborgs: 
science, Technology, and Socialist 
Feminism in the 198Qs’’* 


Donna Haraway 


Inspired by its opposition to the notion that “biol- 
ogy is destiny,’ much recent feminist theory finds 
naturalism, science and to some extent technol- 
ogy tobea threat, tools often used bya patriarchal 
society to justify female inferiority. The reliance 
of some feminists on European critical theory 
and hermeneutics, itself inheriting the anti- 
naturalism and anti-positivism of phenomen- 
ology, Heidegger, the Frankfurt School, and most 
post-structuralism, has further motivated this 
tendency. In contrast, American feminist Donna 
Haraway (1944- ) explores a dialogue between 
biology, anthropology, cybernetics, and the 
humanities that rejects the usual affiliation bet- 
ween social critique and anti-naturalism. In 
the following 1985 essay, she embraces post- 
humanism, like other postmodernists, but from 
the side of a materialist analysis, arguing for the 
progressive, feminist potential of a “cybernetic” 
approach to human being. 


* [Author’s Note:] This article was first published in 
Socialist Review, No. 80, 1985. The essay originated 
as aresponse to a call for political thinking about the 
1980s from socialist-feminist points of view, in 
hopes of deepening our political and cultural debates 
in order to renew commitments to fundamental 
social change in the face of the Reagan years. The 
cyborg manifesto tried tofind afeminist place for con- 
nected thinking and acting in profoundly contradic- 
tory worlds. Since its publication, this bit of cyborgian 
writing has had a surprising half life. It has proved 
impossible to rewrite the cyborg. Cyborg’s daughter 
will have to find its own matrix in another essay, start- 
ing from the proposition that the immune system is 
the biotechnical body's chief system of differences in 
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late capitalism, where feminists might find provoca- 
tive extraterrestrial maps of the networks of embo- 
died power marked by race, sex, and class. This 
chapter is substantially the same as the 1985 ver- 
sion, with minor revisions andcorrection of notes. 


An Ironic Dream of a Common 
Language for Women in the Integrated 
Circuit 


This chapter is an effort to build an ironic political 
myth faithful to feminism, socialism, and material- 
ism. Perhaps more faithful as blasphemy is faithful, 
than as reverent worship and identification. Blas- 
phemy has always seemed to require taking things 
very seriously. I know no better stance to adopt 
from within the secular-religious, evangelical trad- 
itions of U.S. politics, including the politics of 
socialist feminism. Blasphemy protects one from 
the Moral Majority within, while still insisting on 
the need for community. Blasphemy is not apos- 
tasy. Irony is about contradictions that do not re- 
solve into larger wholes, even dialectically, about 
the tension of holding incompatible things together 
because both or all are necessary and true. Irony is 
about humor and serious play. It is also a rhetorical 
strategy and a political method, one I would like to 
see more honored within socialist feminism. At the 


Donna Haraway, pp. 190-6, 203-7, and 212-33 
from “A Manifesto for Cyborgs: Science, Technology 
and Socialist Feminism in the 1980s” in Feminism/ 
Postmodernism (ed. Linda Nicholson). London and 
New York: Routledge, 1990. 


center of my ironic faith, my blasphemy, is the 
image of the cyborg. 

A evyborg 1s a cybernetic organism, a hybrid of 
machine and organism, a creature of social reality 
as well as a creature of fiction. Social reality 1s 
lived social relations, Our Most important political 
construction, a world-changing fiction. The inter- 
national women’s movements have constructed 
“women’s experience,” as well as uncovered or dis- 
This 


experience is a fiction and fact of the most crucial, 


covered this crucial collective object. 
political kind. Liberation rests on the construction of 
the consciousness, the imaginative apprehension, of 
oppression, and so of possibility. The cyborg is a 
matter of fiction and lived experience that changes 
what counts as women’s experience in the late twen- 
ticth century. This is a struggle over life and death, 
but the boundary between science fiction and social 
reality is an optical illusion. 

Contemporary science fiction is full of cyborgs 
creatures simultaneously animal and machine, who 
populate worlds ambiguously natural and crafted. 
Modern medicine is also full of cyborgs, of couplings 
between organism and machine, each conceived as 
coded devices, in an intimacy and with a power that 
was not generated in the history of sexualitv. Cyborg 
“sex” restores some of the lovely replicative baroque 
of ferns and invertebrates (such nice organic 
prophylactics against heterosexism). Cyborg repli- 
cation is uncoupled from organic reproduction. 
Modern production seems like a dream of cyborg 
colonization of work, a dream that makes the night- 
mare of Taylorism seem idyllic.’ Modern war is a 
cyborg orgy, coded by C31, command-control-com- 
munication-intelligence, an $84 billion item in 
1984’s U.S. defense budget. I am making an argu- 
ment for the cyborg as a fiction mapping our social 
and bodily reality and as an imaginative resource 
suggesting some very fruitful couplings. Foucault’s 
biopolitics is a flaccid premonition of cyborg polit- 
ics, a very open field.” 

By the late twentieth century, our time, a mythic 
time, we are all chimeras, theorized and fabricated 
hybrids of machine and organism; in short, we are 
cyborgs. The cyborg is our ontology; it gives us our 
politics. The cyborg is a condensed image of both 


' The “scientific” management of industrial work as 
theorized by Frederick W. Taylor in his The Principles of 
Scientific Management (1911). 

" Foucault’s conception of “bio-power,” regimes of 
power that articulate and control human bodies and phys- 


ical energies. 
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imagination and material reality, the two joined 
centers structuring any possibility of historical 
transformation. In the traditions of Western sci- 
ence and politics ~ the tradition of racist, male- 
dominant capitalism; the tradition of progress; the 
tradition of the appropriation of nature as resource 
for the productions of culture; the tradition of 
reproduction of the self from the reflections of the 
other ~ the relation between organism and machine 
has been a border war. ‘The stakes in the border war 
have been the territories of production, reproduc- 
tion, and imagination. This chapter is an argument 
for pleasure in the confusion of boundaries and for 
responsibility in their construction. It is also an 
effort to contribute to socialist-feminist culture 
and theory in a_ postmodernist, nonnaturalist 
mode and in the utopian tradition of imagining a 
world without gender, which is perhaps a world 
without genesis, but maybe also a world without 
end. The cyborg incarnation 1s outside salvation 
history. Nor does it mark time on an Oedipal calen- 
dar, attempting to heal the terrible cleavages of 
gender in oral symbiotic utopia or post-Ocdipal 
apocalypse. As Zoe Sofoulis argues in her unpub- 
lished manuscript on Lacan, Klein," and nuclear 
culture, Lack/ein, the most terrible and perhaps the 
most promising monsters in cyborg worlds are em- 
bodied in non-Oedipal narratives with a different 
logic of repression, which we need to understand 
for our survival. 

The cyborg is a creature 1n a postgender world; it 
has no truck with bisexuality, pre-Oedipal symbi- 
osis, unalienated labor, or other seductions to or- 
ganic wholeness through a final appropriation of all 
the powers of the parts into a higher unity. In a 
sense, the cyborg has no origin story in the Western 
sense; a “final” irony since the cyborg 1s also the 
awful apocalyptic telos of the West’s escalating 
dominations of abstract individuation, an ultimate 
self untied at last from all dependency, a man in 
space. An origin story in the Western humanist 
sense depends on the myth of original unity, full- 
ness, bliss, and terror, represented by the phallic 
mother from whom all humans must separate, the 
task of individual development and of history, the 
twin potent myths inscribed most powerfully for us 
in psychoanalysis and Marxism. Hilary Klein has 
argued that both Marxism and psychoanalysis, in 
their concepts of labor and of individuation and 
gender formation, depend on the plot of original 
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unity out of which difference must be produced 
and enlisted in a drama of escalating domination 
of woman/nature. The cyborg skips the step of 
original unity, of identification with nature in the 
Western sense. This is its illegitimate promise that 
might lead to subversion of its teleology as Star 
Wars." 

The cyborg is resolutely committed to partiality, 
irony, intimacy, and perversity. It is oppositional, 
utopian, and completely without innocence. No 
longer structured by the polarity of public and 
private, the cyborg defines a technological polis 
based partly on a revolution of social relations 
in the oikos, the household. Nature and culture 
are reworked; the one can no longer be the resource 
for appropriation or incorporation by the other. 
The relationships for forming wholes from parts, 
including those of polarity and hierarchical domin- 
ation, are at issue in the cyborg world. Unlike 
the hopes of Frankenstein’s monster, the cyborg 
does not expect its father to save it through a restor- 
ation of the garden, that is, through the fabrication 
of a heterosexual mate, through its completion in a 
finished whole, a city and cosmos. The cyborg does 
not dream of community on the model of the or- 
ganic family, this time without the Oedipal project. 
The cyborg would not recognize the Garden of 
Eden; it is not made of mud and cannot dream of 
returning to dust. Perhaps that is why I want to see 
if cyborgs can subvert the apocalypse of returning to 
nuclear dust in the manic compulsion to name the 
Enemy. Cyborgs are not reverent; they do not re- 
member the cosmos. They are wary of holism, but 
needy for connection — they seem to have a natural 
feel for united front politics, but without the van- 
guard party. The main trouble with cyborgs, of 
course, is that they are the illegitimate offspring of 
militarism and patriarchal capitalism, not to men- 
tion state socialism. But illegitimate offspring are 
often exceedingly unfaithful to their origins. Their 
fathers, after all, are inessential. 

I will return to the science fiction of cyborgs at the 
end of the chapter, but now I want to signal three 
crucial boundary breakdowns that make the 
following political fictional (political scientific) an- 
alysis possible. By the late twentieth century in 
United States, scientific culture, the boundary be- 
tween human and animal, is thoroughly breached. 
The last beachheads of uniqueness have been pol- 
luted, if not turned into amusement parks — lan- 
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guage, tool use, social behavior, mental events. 
Nothing really convincingly settles the separation 
of human and animal. Many people no longer feel 
the need of sucha separation; indeed, many branches 
of feminist culture affirm the pleasure of connection 
with human and other living creatures. Movements 
for animal rights are not irrational denials of human 
uniqueness; they are clear-sighted recognition of 
connection across the discredited breach of nature 
and culture. Biology and evolutionary theory over 
the last two centuries have simultaneously produced 
modern organisms as objects of knowledge and re- 
duced the line between humansand animals toa faint 
trace re-etched in ideological struggle or profes- 
sional disputes between life and social sciences. 
Within this framework, teaching modern Christian 
creationism should be fought as a form of child 
abuse. 

Biological-determinist ideology is only one pos- 
ition opened up in scientific culture for arguing the 
meanings of human animality. There is much room 
for radical political people to contest for the mean- 
ings of the breached boundary.! The cyborg 
appears in myth precisely where the boundary be- 
tween human and animal is transgressed. Far from 
signaling a walling off of people from other living 
things, cyborgs signal disturbingly and pleasurably 
tight coupling. Bestiality has a new status in this 
cycle of marriage exchange. 

The second leaky distinction is between animal- 
human (organism) and machine. Pre-cybernetic 
machines could be haunted; there was always the 
specter of the ghost in the machine. This dualism 
structured the dialogue between materialism and 
idealism that was settled by a dialectical progeny 
called spirit or history, according to taste. But ba- 
sically machines were not self-moving, self- 
designing, autonomous. They could not achieve 
man’s dream, only mock it. They were not man, 
an author of himself, but only a caricature of that 
masculinist reproductive dream. To think they 
were otherwise was paranoid. Now we are not so 
sure. Late twentieth-century machines have made 
thoroughly ambiguous the difference between nat- 
ural and artificial, mind and body, self-developing 
and externally designed, and many other distinc- 
tions that used to apply to organisms and machines. 
Our machines are disturbingly lively, and we our- 
selves frighteningly inert. 

Technological determinism is only one 1ideo- 
logical space opened up by the reconceptions of 
machine and organism as coded texts through 
which we engage in the play of writing and read- 


ing the world.” ‘“Textualization” of everything in 
poststructuralist, postmodernist theory has been 
damned by Marnists and socialist feminists for its 
utopian disregard for lived relanons of domination 
that ground the “play” of arbitrary reading.” It is 
certainly true that postmodernist strategies, like my 
cyborg myth, subvert myriad organic wholes (c.¢., 
the poem, the primitive culture, the biological or- 
ganism). In short, the certainty of what counts as 
nature — a source of insight and a promise of mno- 
cence — is undermined, probably fatally. The tran- 
scendent authorization of interpretation is lost and 
with it the ontology grounding Western epistemol- 
ogy. But the alternative is not cynicism or faithless- 
ness, that is, some version of abstract existence, like 
the accounts of technological determinism destroy- 
‘man” by the ‘‘machine” or “meaningful pol- 
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* [Author's Note:] A provocative, comprehensive argu- 
ment about the politics and theories of postmodernism is 
made by Fredric Jameson, who argues that postmodern- 
isM 1s not an option, a style among others, but a cultural 
dominant requiring radical reinvention of left politics 
from within; there is no longer any place from without 
that gives meaning to the comforting fiction of critical 
distance. Jameson also makes clear why one cannot be for 
or against postmodernism, an essentially moralist move. 
My position is that feminists (and others) need continuous 
cultural reinvention, postmodernist critique, and histor- 
ical materialism; only a cyborg would have a chance. The 
old dominations of white capitalist patriarchy seem nos- 
talgically innocent now: They normalized heterogeneity, 
e.g., into man and woman, white and black. ‘Advanced 
capitalism” and postmodernism release heterogeneity 
without a norm, and we are flattened, without subjectivity, 
which requires depth, even unfriendly and drowning 
depths. It is time to write The Death of the Clinic. The 
clinic’s methods required bodies and works; we have texts 
and surfaces. Our dominations don’t work by medicaliza- 
tion and normalization anymore; they work by network- 
ing, 
Normalization gives way to automation, utter redundancy. 
Michel Foucault’s Birth of the Clinic, History of Sexuality, 
and Discipline and Punish name a form of power at its 


communications redesign, stress management. 


moment of implosion. The discourse of biopolitics gives 
way to technobabble, the language of the spliced substan- 
tive; no noun is left whole by the multinationals. These are 
their names, listed from one issue of Science: Tech-Know- 
ledge, Genentech, Allergen, Hybritech, Compupro, 
Genen-cor, Syntex, Allelix, Agrigenetics Corp., Syntro, 
Codon, Repligen; Micro-Angelo from Scion Corp., Per- 
com Data, Inter Systems, Cyborg Corp., Stateom Corp., 
Intertec. If we are imprisoned by language, then escape 
from that prison-house requires language poets, a kind of 
cultural restriction enzyme to cut the code; cyborg hetero- 
glossia is one form of radical culture politics. 
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iical action” by the “text.” Who cyborgs will be 1s 
a radical question; the answers are a matter of 
survival. Both chimpanzees and artifacts have pol- 
itics, so why shouldn't we?" 

The third distinction is a subset of the second: 
The boundary between physical and nonphysical 
is very imprecise for us. Pop physics books on the 
consequences of quantum theory and the indeter- 
minacy principle are a kind of popular scientific 
equivalent to the Harlequin romances as a marker of 
radical change in American white heterosexuality: 
They get it wrong, but they are on the right subject. 
Modern machines are quintessentially microelec- 
tronic devices: They are everywhere and they are 
invisible. Modern machinery is an irreverent up- 
start god, mocking the Father’s ubiquity and sprr- 
ituality. The stlicon chip is a surface for writing; it is 
etched in molecular scales disturbed only by atomic 
noise, the ultimate interference for nuclear scores. 
Writing, power, and technology are old partners in 
Western stories of the origin of civilization, but 
miniaturization has changed our experience of 
mechanism. Miuniaturization has turned out to be 
about power; small is not so much beautiful as pre- 
eminently dangerous, as in Cruise missiles. Con- 
trast the TV sets of the 1950s or the news cameras of 
the 1970s with the TV wristbands or hand-sized 
video cameras now advertised. Our best machines 
are made of sunshine; they are all light and clean 
because they are nothing but signals, electromag- 
netic waves, a section of a spectrum. These ma- 
chines are eminently portable, mobile — a matter of 
immense human pain in Detroit and Singapore. 
People are nowhere near so fluid, being both mater- 
ial and opaque. Cyborgs are ether, quintessence. 

The ubiquity and invisibility of cyborgs is pre- 
cisely why these Sunshine Belt machines are so 
deadly. They are as hard to see politically as ma- 
terially. They are about consciousness — or its 
simulation.” They are floating signifiers moving 
in pickup trucks across Europe, blocked more ef- 
fectively by the witch-weavings of the displaced 
and so unnatural Greenham women,’ who read 
the cyborg webs of power very well, than by the 
militant labor of older masculinist politics, whose 
natural constituency needs defense jobs. Ultim- 
ately, the ‘‘hardest’’ science is about the realm of 
greatest boundary confusion, the realm of pure 
number, pure spirit, C*I, cryptography, and the 
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preservation of potent secrets. The new machines 
are so clean and light. Their engineers are sun 
worshipers mediating a new scientific revolution 
associated with the night dream of post industrial 
society. The diseases evoked by these clean ma- 
chines are ‘no more” than the minuscule coding 
changes of an antigen in the immune system, “‘no 
more” than the experience of stress. The “nimble”’ 
fingers of “Oriental”? women, the old fascination of 
little Anglo-Saxon Victorian girls with dollhouses, 
and women’s enforced attention to the small take 
on quite new dimensions in this world. There 
might be a cyborg Alice taking account of these 
new dimensions. Ironically, it might be the unnat- 
ural cyborg women making chips in Asia and spiral 
dancing in Santa Rita jail after an antinuclear action 
whose constructed unities will guide effective op- 
positional strategies. 

So my cyborg myth is about transgressed bound- 
aries, potent fusions, and dangerous possibilities 
which progressive people might explore as one 
part of needed political work. One of my premises 
is that most American socialists and feminists see 
deepened dualisms of mind and body, animal and 
machine, idealism and materialism in the social 
practices, symbolic formulations, and physical arti- 
facts associated with high technology and scientific 
culture. From One-Dimensional Man to The Death 
of Nature,° the analytic resources developed by 
progressives have insisted on the necessary domin- 
ation of technics and recalled us to an imagined 
organic body to integrate our resistance. Another 
of my premises is that the need for unity of people 
trying to resist worldwide intensification of domin- 
ation has never been more acute. But a slightly 
perverse shift of perspective might better enable 
us to contest for meanings, as well as for other 
forms of power and pleasure in technologically 
mediated societies. 

From one perspective, a cyborg world is about 
the final imposition of a grid of control on the 
planet, about the final abstraction embodied in a 
Star Wars apocalypse waged in the name of de- 
fense, about the final appropriation of women’s 
bodies in a masculinist orgy of war.’ From another 
perspective, a cyborg world might be about lived 
social and bodily realities in which people are 
not afraid of their joint kinship with animals and 
machines, not afraid of permanently partial iden- 
tities and contradictory standpoints. The political 
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struggle is to see from both perspectives at once 
because each reveals both dominations and possi- 
bilities unimaginable from the other vantage point. 
Single vision produces worse illusions than double 
vision or many-headed monsters. Cyborg unities 
are monstrous and illegitimate; in our present 
political circumstances, we could hardly hope 
for more potent myths for resistance and recou- 
pling. I like to imagine the Livermore Action 
Group, LAG," as a kind of cyborg society, dedi- 
cated to realistically converting the laboratories 
that most fiercely embody and spew out the tools 
of technological apocalypse, and committed 
to building a political form that actually manages 
to hold together witches, engineers, elders, per- 
verts, Christians, mothers, and Leninists long 
enough to disarm the state. Fission Impossible is 
the name of the affinity group in my town. (Affin- 
ity: related not by blood but by choice, the ap- 
peal of one chemical nuclear group for another, 
avidity.)®... 


The Informatics of Domination 


In this attempt at an epistemological and political 
position, I would like to sketch a picture of possible 
unity, a picture indebted to socialist and feminist 
principles of design. The frame for my sketch is set 
by the extent and importance of rearrangements in 
worldwide social relations tied to science and tech- 
nology. I argue for a politics rooted in claims about 
fundamental changes in the nature of class, race, 
and gender in an emerging system of world order 
analogous in its novelty and scope to that created by 
industrial capitalism; we are living through a move- 
ment from an organic, industrial society to a poly- 
morphous, information system — from all work to 
all play, a deadly game. Simultaneously material 
and ideological, the dichotomies may be expressed 
in the following chart of transitions from the com- 
fortable old hierarchical dominations to the scary 
new networks I have called the informatics of dom- 
ination: [Note: In the original the following 
columns appeared together on one page. | 
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Representation 

Bourgeois novel, realism 
Organism 

Depth, integrity 

Heat 

Biology as clinical practice 
Physiology 

Small group 

Perfection 

Eugenics 

Decadence, Magic Mountain 
Hygiene 

Microbiology, tuberculosis 
Organic division of labor 
Functional specialization 
Reproduction 

Organic sex role specialization 
Biological determinism 
Community ecology 
Racial chain of being 
Scientific management in home/ factory 
Family/market/factory 
Family wage 

Public/ private 
Nature/culture 
Cooperation 

Freud 

Sex 

Labor 

Mind 

World War II 

White capitalist patriarchy 


This list suggests several interesting things.’ 
First, the objects on the right-hand side cannot be 
coded as “‘natural,”’ a realization that subverts nat- 
uralistic coding for the left-hand side as well. We 
cannot go back ideologically or materially. It’s not 
just that “‘god”’ is dead; so is the “‘goddess.”’ Or both 
are revivified in the worlds charged with microelec- 
tronic and biotechnological politics. In relation to 
objects like biotic components, one must think not 
in terms of essential properties, but in terms of 
design, boundary constraints, rates of flows, 
systems logics, costs of lowering constraints. Sexual 
reproduction is one kind of reproductive strategy 
among many, with costs and benefits as a function 
of the system environment. Ideologies of sexual 
reproduction can no longer reasonably call on 
notions of sex and sex role as organic aspects in 
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Simulation 

Science fiction, postmodernism 
Biotie component 

Surface, boundary 

Noise 

Biology as inscription 
Communications engincering 
Subsystem 

Optumization 

Population Control 
Obsolescence, Future Shock™ 
Stress management 
Immunology, AIDS 
Eergonomics/cybernetics of labor 
Modular construction 
Replication 

Optimal genetic strategies 
Evolutionary inertia, constraints 
Ecosystem 

Neo-imperialism, United Nations humanism 
Global factory/electronic cottage 
Women in the integrated circuit 
Comparable worth 

Cyborg citizenship 

Fields of difference 
Communications enhancement 
Lacan 

Genetic engineering 

Robotics 

Artificial intelligence 

Star Wars 

Informatics of domination 


natural objects like organisms and families. Such 
reasoning will be unmasked as irrational, and iron- 
ically corporate executives reading Playboy and 
anti-porn radical feminists will make strange bed- 
fellows in jointly unmasking the irrationalism. 
Likewise for race, racist and anti-racist ideolo- 
gies about human diversity have to be formulated in 
terms of frequencies of parameters. It is “‘ir- 
rational” to invoke concepts like primitive and civ- 
ilized. For liberals and radicals, the search for 
integrated social systems gives way to a new prac- 
tice called “experimental ethnography” in which 
an organic object dissipates in attention to the play 
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of writing. At the level of ideology, we see transla- 
tions of racism and colonialism into languages of 
development and underdevelopment, rates and 
constraints of modernization. Any objects or per- 
sons can be “reasonably” thought of in terms of 
disassembly and reassembly; no “natural” arch- 
itectures constrain system design. The financial 
districts in all the world’s cities, as well as the 
export-processing and free-trade zones, proclaim 
this elementary fact of “late capitalism.” The entire 
universe of objects that can be known scientifically 
must be formulated as problems in communications 
engineering (for the managers) or theories of the 
text (for those who would resist). Both are cyborg 
semiologies. 

One should expect control strategies to concen- 
trate on boundary conditions and interfaces, on 
rates of flow across boundaries — and not on the 
integrity of natural objects. “Integrity” or ‘“‘sincer- 
ity” of the Western self gives way to decision pro- 
cedures and expert systems. For example, control 
strategies applied to women’s capacities to give 
birth to new human beings will be developed in 
the languages of population control and maximiza- 
tion of goal achievement for individual decision- 
makers. Control strategies will be formulated in 
terms of rates, costs of constraints, degrees of free- 
dom. Human beings, like any other component or 
subsystem, must be localized in a system architec- 
ture whose basic modes of operation are probabil- 
istic, statistical. No objects, spaces, or bodies are 
sacred in themselves; any component can be inter- 
faced with any other if the proper standard, the 
proper code, can be constructed for processing 
signals in a common language. Exchange in this 
world transcends the universal translation effected 
by capitalist markets that Marx analyzed so well. 
The privileged pathology affecting all kinds of 
components in this universe is stress — communi- 
cations breakdown.!° The cyborg is not subject to 
Foucault’s biopolitics; the cyborg simulates polit- 
ics, a much more potent field of operations. Dis- 
cursive constructions are no joke. 

This kind of analysis of scientific and cultural 
objects of knowledge which have appeared historic- 
ally since World War II prepares us to notice some 
important inadequacies in feminist analysis which 
has proceeded as if the organic, hierarchical dualism 
ordering discourse in the West since Aristotle still 
ruled. They have been cannibalized, or as Zoe Sofia 
(Sofoulis) might put it, they have been “‘techno- 
digested.”” The dichotomies between mind and 
body, animal and human, organism and machine, 


public and private, nature and culture, men and 
women, primitive and civilized are all in question 
ideologically. The actual situation of women is their 
integration/ exploitation into a world system of pro- 
duction/reproduction and communication called 
the informatics of domination. The home, work 
place, market, public arena, the body itself — all 
can be dispersed and interfaced in nearly infinite, 
polymorphous ways, with large consequences for 
women and others — consequences that themselves 
are very different for different people and which 
make potent oppositional international movements 
difficult to imagine and essential for survival. One 
important route for reconstructing socialist-femi- 
nist politics is through theory and practice ad- 
dressed to the social relations of science and 
technology, including crucially the systems of 
myth and meanings structuring our imaginations. 
The cyborg is a kind of disassembled and reassem- 
bled, postmodern collective and personal self. This 
is the self feminists must code. 

Communications technologies and biotechnolo- 
gies are the crucial tools recrafting our bodies. 
These tools embody and enforce new social rela- 
tions for women worldwide. Technologies and sci- 
entific discourses can be partially understood as 
formalizations, that is, as frozen moments, of the 
fluid social interactions constituting them, but they 
should also be viewed as instruments for enforcing 
meanings. The boundary is permeable between tool 
and myth, instrument and concept, historical 
systems of social relations and historical anatomies 
of possible bodies, including objects of knowledge. 
Indeed, myth and tool mutually constitute each 
other. 

Furthermore, communications sciences and 
modern biologies are constructed by a common 
move — the translation of the world into a problem 
of coding, a search for a common language in which 
all resistance to instrumental control disappears 
and all heterogeneity can be submitted to disassem- 
bly, reassembly, investment, and exchange. 

In communications sciences, the translation of 
the world into a problem in coding can be illustrated 
by looking at cybernetic (feedback controlled) 
systems theories applied to telephone technology, 
computer design, weapons deployment, or data- 
base construction and maintenance. In each case, 
solution to the key questions rests on a theory of 
language and control; the key operation is deter- 
mining the rates, directions, and probabilities of 
flow of a quantity called information. The world is 
subdivided by boundaries differentially permeable 


to information. Information is just that kind of 
quantifiable clement (unit, basis of unity) which 
allows universal translation and so unhindered in- 
strumental power (called effective communication), 
The biggest threat to such power 1s interruption of 
communication. Any system breakdown ts a func- 
tion of stress. The fundamentals of this technology 
can be condensed into the metaphor C*1, command- 
control-communication-intelligence, the military’s 
symbol for its operations theory. 

In modern biologtes, the translation of the world 
into a problem in coding can be illustrated by 
molecular genetics, ecology, sociobrological evolu- 
tionary theory, and immunobiology. The organism 
has been translated into problems of genetic coding 
and read-out. Biotechnology, a writing technology, 
informs research broadly.'! In a sense, organisms 
have ceased to exist as objects of knowledge, giving 
way to biotic components, that 1s, special kinds of 
information-processing devices. The analogous 
moves in ecology could be examined by probing 
the history and utility of the concept of the ecosys- 
tem. Immunobiology and associated medical prac- 
tices are rich exemplars of the privilege of coding 
and recognition systems as objects of knowledge, as 
constructions of bodily reality for us. Biology here 
is a king of cryptography. Research 1s necessarily a 
kind of intelligence activity. Ironies abound. A 
stressed system goes awry; its communication pro- 
cesses break down; it fails to recognize the differ- 
ence between self and other. Human babies with 
baboon hearts evoke national ethical perplexity — 
for animal-rights activists at least as much as for 
the guardians of human purity. In the United 
States gay men and intravenous drug users are the 
most “privileged” victims of an awful immune- 
system disease that marks (inscribes on the 
body) confusion of boundaries and moral pollu- 
tion.'? 

But these excursions into communications sci- 
ences and biology have been ata rarefied level; there 
is a mundane, largely economic reality to support 
my claim that these sciences and technologies indi- 
cate fundamental transformations in the structure 
of the world for us. Communications technologies 
depend on electronics. Modern states, multi- 
national corporations, military power, welfare- 
state apparatuses, satellite systems, political pro- 
cesses, fabrication of our imaginations, labor-con- 
trol systems, medical constructions of our bodies, 
commercial pornography, the international division 
of labor, and religious evangelism depend intim- 
ately upon electronics. Microelectronics 1s the tech- 
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nical basis of simulaera, that is, of copies without 
originals. 

Microelectronics mediates the translations of 
labor into roboucs and word processing, s¢x imto 
genetic engineering and reproductive technologies, 
and mind into artificial intelligence and decision 
procedures. The new biotechnologies concern 
more than human _— reproduction. — Biology 
as a powerful engineering science for redesigning 
materials and processes has revolutionary implica- 
tions for industry, perhaps most obvious today 
in areas of fermentation, agriculture, and energy. 
Communications sciences and biology are construc- 
tions of natural-technical objects of knowledge in 
which the difference between machine and 
organism is thoroughly blurred; mind, body, and 
tool are on very intimate terms. The “multi- 
national” material organization of the production 
and reproduction of daily life and the symbolic 
organization of the production and reproduction 
of culture and imagination seem equally implicated. 
The boundary-maintaining images of — base 
and superstructure, public and private, or material 
and ideal never seemed more feeble. 

I have used Rachel Grossman’s image of women 
in the integrated circuit to name the situation of 
women in a world so intimately restructured 
through the social relations of science and technol- 
ogy.'3 I use the odd circumlocution, ‘the social 
relations of science and technology,” to indicate 
that we are not dealing with a technological deter- 
minism, but with a historical system depending 
upon structured relations among people. But the 
phrase should also indicate that science and tech- 
nology provide fresh sources of power, that we need 
fresh sources of analysis and political action.'* 
Some of the rearrangements of race, sex, and class 
rooted in high-tech-facilitated social relations can 
make socialist feminism more relevant to effective 
progressive politics. ... 


Women in the Integrated Circuit 


Let me summarize the picture of women’s histor- 
ical locations in advanced industrial societies, 
as these positions have been restructured partly 
through the social relations of science and technol- 
ogy. If it was ever possible ideologically to charac- 
terize women’s lives by the distinction of public 
and private domains — suggested by images of the 
division of working-class life into factory and home, 
of bourgeois life into market and home, and of 
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gender existence into personal and political realms 
— it is now a totally misleading ideology, even to 
show how both terms of these dichotomies con- 
struct each other in practice and in theory. I prefer 
a network ideological image, suggesting the profu- 
sion of spaces and identities and the permeability of 
boundaries in the personal body and in the body 
politic. ‘‘Networking” 1s both a feminist practice 
and a multinational corporate strategy — weaving is 
for oppositional cyborgs. 

So let me return to the earlier image of the 
informatics of domination and trace one vision of 
women’s “place” in the integrated circuit, touching 
only a few idealized social locations seen primarily 
from the point of view of advanced capitalist soci- 
eties: Home, Market, Paid Work Place, State, 
School, Clinic-Hospital, and Church. Each of 
these idealized spaces is logically and practically 
implied in every other locus, perhaps analogous to 
a holographic photograph. I want to suggest the 
impact of the social relations mediated and en- 
forced by the new technologies in order to help 
formulate needed analysis and practical work. 
However, there is no “place” for women in these 
networks, only geometries of difference and contra- 
diction crucial to women’s cyborg identities. If we 
learn how to read these webs of power and social 
life, we might learn new couplings, new coalitions. 
There is no way to read the following list from a 
standpoint of “identification,” of a unitary self. 
The issue is dispersion. The task is to survive in 
diaspora. 

Home: Women-headed households, serial mon- 
ogamy, flight of men, old women alone, technology 
of domestic work, paid home work, reemergence of 
home sweatshops, home-based businesses and tele- 
commuting, electronic cottage, urban homeless- 
ness, migration, module architecture, reinforced 
(simulated) nuclear family, intense domestic vio- 
lence. 

Market: Women’s continuing consumption 
work, newly targeted to buy the profusion of new 
production from the new technologies (especially 
as the competitive race among industrialized and 
industrializing nations to avoid dangerous mass 
unemployment necessitates finding ever bigger 
new markets for ever less clearly needed commod- 
ities); bimodal buying power, coupled with adver- 
tising targeting of the numerous affluent groups 
and neglect of the previous mass markets; grow- 
ing importance of informal markets in labor and 
commodities parallel to high-tech, affluent market 
structures; surveillance systems through electronic 
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funds transfer; intensified market abstraction 
(commodification) of experience, resulting in inef- 
fective utopian or equivalent cynical theories 
of community; extreme mobility (abstraction) of 
marketing/financing systems; interpenetration of 
sexual and labor markets; intensified sexualization 
of abstracted and alienated consumption. 

Paid Work Place: Continued intense sexual and 
racial division of labor, but considerable growth 
of membership in privileged occupational categor- 
ies for many white women and people of color; 
impact of new technologies on women’s work in 
clerical, service, manufacturing (especially tex- 
tiles), agriculture, electronics; international re- 
structuring of the working classes; development 
of new time arrangements to facilitate the home- 
work economy (flex time, part time, overtime, 
no time); homework and out work; increased pres- 
sures for two-tiered wage structures; significant 
numbers of people in cash-dependent populations 
worldwide with no experience or no further hope of 
stable employment; most labor ‘‘marginal” or 
“feminized.” 

State: Continued erosion of the welfare state; 
decentralizations with increased surveillance and 
control; citizenship by telematics; imperialism 
and political power broadly in the form of in- 
formation-rich/information-poor differentiation; 
increased high-tech militarization increasingly op- 
posed by many social groups; reduction of civil 
service jobs as a result of the growing capital 
intensification of office work, with implications 
for occupational mobility for women of color; 
growing privatization of material and ideological 
life and culture; close integration of privatization 
and militarization, the high-tech forms of bour- 
geois capitalist personal and public life; invisibility 
of different social groups to each other, linked to 
psychological mechanisms of belief in abstract en- 
emies. 

School: Deepening coupling of high-tech capital 
needs and public education at all levels, differenti- 
ated by race, class, and gender; managerial classes 
involved in educational reform and refunding at 
the cost of remaining progressive educational 
democratic structures for children and teachers; 
education for mass ignorance and repression in 
technocratic and militarized culture; growing anti- 
science mystery cults in dissenting and _ radical 
political movements; continued relative scienti- 
fic illiteracy among white women and people of 
color; growing industrial direction of education 
(especially higher education) by science-based 
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multinationals (particularly in electronics- and bio- 
technology-dependent companies); highly edu- 
cated, numerous elites in a progressively bimodal 
SOCICTY. 

Intensified = machine—body 
public 


Chinic-Hospital: 
relations; renegotiations of metaphors 
which channel personal experience of the body, 
particularly in relation to reproduction, immune 
system functions, and ‘stress’? phenomena; in- 
tensification of reproductive politics in response 
to world historical implications of women’s unreal- 
ized, potential control of their relauion to repro- 
duction; emergence of new historically specific 
diseases; struggles over meanings and means of 
health tn environments pervaded by high-technol- 
ogy products and processes; continuing feminiza- 
tion of health work; intensified struggle over state 
responsibility for health; continued ideological role 
of popular health movements as a major form of 
American politics. 

Church: Electronic “‘super- 
saver” preachers solemnizing the union of elec- 
tronic capital and automated fetish gods; intensi- 
fied importance of churches in resisting the 
militarized state; central struggle over women’s 
meanings and authority in religion; continued rele- 
vance of spirituality, intertwined with sex and 
health, in political struggle. 

The only way to characterize the informatics 
of domination is as a massive intensification of 
insecurity and cultural impoverishment, with 
common failure of subsistence networks for the 
most vulnerable. Since much of this picture inter- 
weaves with the social relations of science and tech- 
nology, the urgency of a socialist-feminist politics 
addressed to science and technology is plain. There 
is much now being done, and the grounds for 
political work are rich. For example, the efforts to 
develop forms of collective struggle for women in 
paid work, like District 925 of the SEIU (Service 
Employees International Union) should be a high 
priority for all of us. These efforts are profoundly 
tied to technical restructuring of labor processes 
and reformations of working classes. These efforts 
also are providing understanding of a more com- 
prehensive kind of labor organization, involv- 
ing community, sexuality, and family issues never 
privileged in the largely white male industrial 
unions. 


fundamentalist 


The structural rearrangements related to the 
social relations of science and technology evoke 
strong ambivalence. But it is not necessary to 
be ultimately depressed by the implications of 
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late twenticth-century women’s relation to. all 
aspects of work, culture, production of knowledge, 
sexuality, and reproduction. lor excellent reasons, 
most Marxisms see domination best and have 
trouble understanding what can only look hke 
false consciousness and people’s complicity in 
their own domination in late capitalism. It is crucial 
to remember that what is lost, perhaps especially 
from women’s points of view, is often virulent 
forms of oppression, nostalgically naturalized 
in the face of current violation. Ambivalence 
toward the disrupted unities mediated by high- 
tech culture requires not sorting consciousness 
into categories of “clear-sighted critique grounding 
a solid political epistemology” versus “manipulated 
but subtle understanding 
of emerging pleasures, experiences, and powers 


false consciousness,” 


with serious potential for changing the rules of the 
game. 

There are grounds for hope in the emerging 
bases for new kinds of untty across race, gender, 
and class, as these elementary units of socialist- 
feminist analysis themselves suffer protean trans- 
formations. Intensifications of hardship experi- 
enced worldwide in connection with the social 
relations of science and technology are severe. 
But what people are experiencing is not transpar- 
ently clear, and we lack sufficiently subtle connec- 
tions for collectively building effective theories 
of experience. Present efforts — Marxist, psycho- 
analytic, feminist, anthropological — to clarify even 
“our” experience are rudimentary. 

I am conscious of the odd perspective provided 
by my historical position — a Ph.D. in biology for an 
Irish Catholic girl was made possible by Sputnik’s 
impact on U.S. national science-education policy. 
I have a body and mind as much constructed by the 
post-World War IT arms race and cold war as by the 
women’s movements. There are more grounds for 
hope by focusing on the contradictory effects of 
politics designed to produce loyal American 
technocrats, which as well produced large numbers 
of dissidents, rather than by focusing on the present 
defeats. 

The permanent partiality of feminist points of 
view has consequences for our expectations of 
forms of political organization and participation. 
We do not need a totality in order to work well. 
The feminist dream of a common language, like all 
dreams for a perfectly true language, of a perfectly 
faithful naming of experience, is a totalizing and 
imperialist one. In that sense, dialectics too is a 
dream language, longing to resolve contradiction. 
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Perhaps, ironically, we can learn from our fusions 
with animals and machines how not to be Man, the 
embodiment of Western logos. From the point of 
view of pleasure in these potent and taboo fusions, 
made inevitable by the social relations of science 
and technology, there might indeed be a feminist 
science. 


Cyborgs: A Myth of Political Identity 


I want to conclude with a myth about identity 
and boundaries which might inform late twenti- 
eth-century political imaginations. I am indebted 
in this story to writers like Joanna Russ, Samuel 
Delany, John Varley, James Tiptree, Jr., Octavia 
Butler, and Vonda MclIntyre.'? These are our 
storytellers exploring what it means to be embodied 
in high-tech worlds. They are theorists for cyborgs. 


Exploring conceptions of bodily boundaries 
and social order, the anthropologist Mary 
Douglas” should be credited with helping us to 


consciousness about how fundamental body im- 
agery is to world view and so to political language. '° 
French feminists like Luce Irigaray and Monique 
Wittig, for all their differences, know how to write 
the body, how to weave eroticism, cosmology, and 
politics from imagery of embodiment, and espe- 
cially for Wittig, from imagery of fragmentation 
and reconstitution of bodies.' 

American radical feminists like Susan Griffin, 
Audre Lorde, and Adrienne Rich have profoundly 
affected our political imaginations — and perhaps 
restricted too much what we allow as a friendly 
body and political language. '® They insist on the 
organic, opposing it to the technological. But their 
symbolic systems and the related positions of eco- 
feminism and feminist paganism, replete with orga- 
nicisms, can only be understood in Sandoval’s 
terms as oppositional ideologies fitting the late 
twentieth century.’* They would simply bewilder 
anyone not preoccupied with the machines and 


“Mary Douglas (1921— ), Italian-born American 
cultural anthropologist. The following women men- 
tioned: Monique Wittig (1935— _), French feminist nov- 
elist; Susan Griffin (1943- ), feminist poet, dramatist, 
and philosopher; Audre Lorde (1934-92), lesbian Afri- 
can-American writer; and Adrienne Rich (1929—_ ), 
American feminist poet. 

'X Cuela Sandoval, author of “Women Respond to 
Racism: A Report on the National Women’s Studies As- 
sociation Conference,” Center for Third World Organiz- 
ing, Oakland, CA. 


consciousness of late capitalism. In that sense they 
are part of the cyborg world. But there are also great 
riches for feminists in explicitly embracing the 
possibilities inherent in the breakdown of clean 
distinctions between organism and machine and 
similar distinctions structuring the Western self. 
It is the simultaneity of breakdowns that cracks 
the matrices of domination and opens geometric 
possibilities. What might be learned from personal 
and political ‘“‘technological” pollution? I will look 
briefly at two overlapping groups of texts for their 
insight into the construction of a potentially helpful 
cyborg myth: constructions of women of color and 
monstrous selves in feminist science fiction. 

Earlier I suggested that “‘women of color” might 
be understood as a cyborg identity, a potent sub- 
jectivity synthesized from fusions of outsider 
identities and in the complex political—historical 
laverings of Audre Lorde’s “biomythography,” 
Zami.'° There are material and cultural grids map- 
ping this potential. Lorde captures the tone in the 
title of her book Sister Outsider. In my political 
myth, Sister Outsider is the offshore woman, 
whom U.S. workers, female and feminized, are 
supposed to regard as the enemy preventing their 
solidarity, threatening their security. Onshore, 
inside the boundary of the United States, Sister 
Outsider is a potential amid the races and ethnic 
identities of women manipulated for division, com- 
petition, and exploitation in the same industries. 
‘‘Women of color” are the preferred labor force 
for the science-based industries, the real women 
for whom the worldwide sexual market, labor 
market, and politics of reproduction kaleidoscope 
into daily life. Young Korean women hired in the 
sex industry and in electronics assembly are re- 
cruited from high schools, educated for the inte- 
grated circuit. Literacy, especially in English, 
distinguishes the “‘cheap”’ female labor so attractive 
to the multinationals. 

Contrary to Orientalist stereotypes of the “oral 
primitive,” literacy is a special mark of women of 
color, acquired by U.S. black women as well as men 
through a history of risking death to learn and to 
teach reading and writing. Writing has a special 
significance for all colonized groups. Writing has 
been crucial to the Western myth of the distinction 
of oral and written cultures, primitive and civilized 
mentalities, and more recently to the erosion of that 
distinction in postmodernist theories attacking the 
phallogocentrism of the West, with its worship of 
the monotheistic, phallic, authoritative, and singu- 
lar work, the unique and perfect name.” Contests 


for the meanings of writing are a major form of 
contemporary political struggle. Releasing the play 
of writing 1s deadly serious. ‘Phe poetry and stories 
of U.S. women of color are repeatedly about 
writing, about access to the power to signify, but 
this time that power must be neither phallic nor 
innocent. Cyborg writing must not be about the 
Fall, the imagination of a once-upon-a-time whole- 
ness before language, before writing, before Man. 
Cyborg writing is about the power to survive not on 
the basis of original innocence, but on the basis of 
seizing the tools to mark the world that marked 
them as other. 

The tools are often stories, retold stories, versions 
that reverse and displace the hierarchical dualisms 
of naturalized identities. In retelling origin stories, 
cyborg authors subvert the central myths of origin of 
Western culture. We have all been colonized by 
those origin myths, with their longing for fulfill- 
ment in apocalypse. The phallogocentric origin 
stories most crucial for feminist cyborgs are built 
into the literal technologies — technologies that write 
the world, biotechnology and microelectronics — 
that have recently textualized our bodies as code 
problems on the grid of C’I. Feminist cyborg stories 
have the task of recoding communication and intel- 
ligence to subvert command and control. 

Figuratively and literally, language politics per- 
vade the struggles of women of color, and stories 
about language have a special power in the rich 
contemporary writing by U.S. women of color. 
For example, retellings of the story of the indigen- 
ous woman Malinche, mother of the mestizo “‘bas- 
tard” race of the new world, master of languages, 
and mistress of Cortes, carry special meaning for 
Chicana constructions of identity. Cherrie Moraga 
in Loving in the War Years explores the themes of 
identity when one never possessed the original lan- 
guage, never told the original story, never resided 
in the harmony of legitimate heterosexuality in the 
garden of culture, and so cannot base identity on a 
myth or a fall from innocence and right to natural 
names, mother’s or father’s.*! Moraga’s writing, 
her superb literacy, is presented in her poetry as 
the same kind of violation as Malinche’s mastery of 
the conqueror’s language ~ a violation, an illegitim- 
ate production, that allows survival. Moraga’s 
language is not ‘‘whole”; it is self-consciously 
spliced, a chimera of English and Spanish, both 
conqueror’s languages. But it is this chimeric mon- 
ster, without claim to an original language before 
violation, that crafts the erotic, competent, potent 
identities of women of color. Sister Outsider hints 
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at the possibility of world survival not because of 
her innocence, but because of her ability to live on 
the boundaries, to write without the founding myth 
of original wholeness, with its inescapable apoca- 
lypse of final return to a deathly oneness that Man 
has imagined to be the innocent and all-powerful 
Mother, freed at the End from another spiral of 
appropriation by her son. Writing marks Moraga’s 
body, affirms it as the body of a woman of color, 
against the possibility of passing into the unmarked 
category of the Anglo father or into the Orientalist 
myth of ‘original illiteracy” of a mother that never 
was. Malinche was mother here, not Eve before 
eating the forbidden fruit. Writing affirms Sister 
Outsider, not the Woman-before-the-Fall-into- 
Writing needed by the phallogocentric Family of 
Man.” 

Writing is preeminently the technology of 
cyborgs, etched surfaces of the late twentieth cen- 
tury. Cyborg politics is the struggle for language 
and the struggle against perfect communication, 
against the one code that translates all meaning 
perfectly, the central dogma of phallogocentrism. 
That is why cyborg politics insist on noise and 
advocate pollution, rejoicing in the illegitimate 
fusions of animal and machine. These are the coup- 
lings which make Man and Woman so problematic, 
subverting the structure of desire, the force im- 
agined to generate language and gender, and so 
subverting the structure and modes of reproduc- 
tion of Western identity, of nature and culture, of 
mirror and eye, slave and master, body and mind. 
“We” did not originally choose to be cyborgs, but 
choice grounds a liberal politics and epistemology 
that imagines the reproduction of individuals 
before the wider replications of ‘‘texts.”” 

From the perspective of cyborgs, freed of the 
need to ground politics in “our” privileged position 
of the oppression that incorporates all other dom- 
inations, the innocence of the merely violated, the 
ground of those closer to nature, we can see power- 
ful possibilities. Feminisms and Marxisms have 
run aground of Western epistemological impera- 
tives to construct a revolutionary subject from the 
perspective of a hierarchy of oppressions and a 
latent position of moral superiority, innocence, 
and greater closeness to nature. With no available 
original dream of a common language or original 
symbiosis promising protection from hostile 
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‘**Phallogocentrism” is the synthesis of patriarchal so- 
ciety (which is “‘phallocentric”) with what Derrida criti- 
cized as “‘logocentrism.”” 
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‘“‘masculine”’ separation, but written into the play of 
a text that has no finally privileged reading or 
salvation history, to recognize “oneself” as fully 
implicated in the world, frees us of the need to 
root politics in identification, vanguard parties, 
purity, and mothering. Stripped of identity, the 
bastard race teaches about the power of the margins 
and the importance of a mother like Malinche. 
Women of color have transformed her from the 
evil mother of masculinist fear into the originally 
literate mother who teaches survival. 

This is not just deconstruction but liminal trans- 
formation. Every story that begins with original 
innocence and privileges the return to wholeness 
imagines the drama of life to be individuation, 
separation, the birth of the self, the tragedy of 
autonomy, the fall into writing, alienation; that is, 
war, tempered by imaginary respite in the bosom of 
the Other. These plots are ruled by a reproductive 
politics — rebirth without flaw, perfection, abstrac- 
tion. In this plot women are imagined either better 
or worse off, but all agree they have less selfhood, 
weaker individuation, more fusion to the oral, to 
Mother, less at stake in masculine autonomy. But 
there is another route to having less at stake in 
masculine autonomy, a route that does not 
pass through Woman, Primitive, Zero, the Mirror 
Stage and its imaginary.” It passes through women 
and other present-tense, illegitimate cyborgs, not of 
Woman born, who refuse the ideological resources 
of victimization so as to have a real life. These 
cyborgs are the people who refuse to disappear on 
cue, no matter how many times a Western com- 
mentator remarks on the sad passing of another 
primitive, another organic group done in by West- 
ern technology, by writing.” These real-life 
cyborgs, for example, the Southeast Asian village 
women workers in Japanese and U.S. electronics 
firms described by Aihwa Ong, are actively rewrit- 
ing the texts of their bodies and societies. Survival 
is the stakes in this play of readings. 

To recapitulate, certain dualisms have been per- 
sistent in Western traditions; they have all been 
systemic to the logics and practices of domination 
of women, people of color, nature, workers, animals 
— in short, domination of all constituted as others, 
whose task is to mirror the self. Chief among these 
troubling dualisms are self/other, mind/body, cul- 
ture/nature, male/female,  civilized/primitive, 
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The “mirror stage” is the phase of psychological 
development in which the “I” is first formed, according 
to Jacques Lacan. 


reality/appearance, whole/part, agent/resource, 
maker/made, active/ passive, right/ wrong, truth/ 
illusion, total/partial, God/man. The self is the 
One who is not dominated, who knows that by the 
service of the other; the other is the one who holds 
the future, who knows that by the experience of 
domination, which gives the lie to the autonomy of 
the self. To be One is to be autonomous, to be 
powerful, to be God; but to be One is to be an 
illusion and so to be involved in a dialectic of 
apocalypse with the other. Yet, to be other is to be 
multiple, without clear boundaries, frayed, insub- 
stantial. One is too few, but two are too many. 

High-tech culture challenges these dualisms in 
intriguing ways. It is not clear who makes and who 
is made in the relation between human and ma- 
chine. It is not clear what is mind and what is body 
in machines that resolve into coding practices. In- 
sofar as we know ourselves in both formal discourse 
(e.g., biology) and in daily practice, (e.g., the home- 
work economy in the integrated circuit), we find 
ourselves to be cyborgs, hybrids, mosaics, chi- 
meras. Biological organisms have become biotic 
systems, communications devices like others. 
There is no fundamental, ontological separation in 
our formal knowledge of machine and organism, of 
technical and organic. The replicant Rachel in the 
film Blade Runner stands as the image of a cyborg 
culture’s fear, love, and confusion. 

One consequence is that our sense of connection 
to our tools is heightened. The trance state experi- 
enced by many computer users has become a staple 
of science-fiction film and cultural jokes. Perhaps 
paraplegics and other severely handicapped people 
can (and sometimes do) have the most intense ex- 
periences of complex hybridization with other 
communication devices.7?> Anne McCaffrey’s pre- 
feminist The Ship Who Sang explored the con- 
sciousness of a cyborg, hybrid of girl’s brain and 
complex machinery, formed after the birth of a 
severely handicapped child. Gender, sexuality, em- 
bodiment, skill: All were reconstituted in the story. 
Why should our bodies end at the skin or include at 
best other beings encapsulated by skin? From the 
seventeenth century till now, machines could be 
animated — given ghostly souls to make them 
speak or move or to account for their orderly devel- 
opment and mental capacities. Or organisms could 
be mechanized — reduced to body understood as 
resource of mind. These machine/organism rela- 
tionships are obsolete, unnecessary. For us, in im- 
agination and in other practice, machines can be 
prosthetic devices, intimate components, friendly 
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selves. We don’t need organic holism to give im- 
permeable wholeness, the total woman and her 
feminist variants (mutants?). Let me conclude this 
point by a very partial reading of the logic of the 
cyborg monsters of my second group of texts, femi- 
nist science fiction. 

The cyborgs populating feminist science fietion 
make very problematic the statuses of man or 
woman, human, artifact, member of a race, individ- 
ual identity, or body. Katie King clarifies how 
pleasure in reading these fictions is not largely 
based on identification. Students facing Joanna 
Russ for the first time, students who have learned 
to take modernist writers like James Joyee or Vir- 
ginia Woolf without flinching, do not know what to 
make of The Adventures of Alyx of The Female Man, 
where characters refuse the reader's search for in- 
nocent wholeness while granting the wish for 
heroic quests, exuberant eroticism, and serious pol- 
ities. The Female Man is the story of four versions 
of one genotype, all of whom meet, but even taken 
together do not make a whole, resolve the dilemmas 
of violent moral action, nor remove the growing 
scandal of gender. The feminist science fiction of 
Samuel Delany, especially Tales of Neverjon, 
mocks stories of origin by redoing the neolithic 
revolution, replaying the founding moves of West- 
ern civilization to subvert their plausibility. James 
Tiptree, Jr., an author whose fiction was regarded 
as particularly manly until her “‘true’” gender was 
revealed, tells tales of reproduction based on non- 
mammalian technologies like alternation of gener- 
ations or male brood pouches and male nurturing. 
John Varley constructs a supreme cyborg in his 
arch-feminist exploration of Gaea, a mad goddess- 
planet-trickster-old-woman-technological device 
on whose surface an extraordinary array of post 
cyborg symbioses are spawned. Octavia Butler 
writes of an African sorceress pitting her powers 
of transformation against the genetic manipulations 
of her rival (Wild Seed), of time warps that bring a 
modern U.S. black woman into slavery where her 
actions in relation to her white master-ancestor 
determine the possibility of her own birth (A7n- 
dred), and of the illegitimate insights into identity 
and community of an adopted cross-species child 
who came to know the enemy as self (Survivor). In 
her recent novel, Dawn (1987), the first installment 
of a series called Xenogenesis, Butler tells the story 
of Lilith Iyapo, whose personal name recalls 
Adam’s first and repudiated wife and whose family 
name marks her status as the widow of the son of 
Nigerian immigrants to the United States. A black 
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woman and a mother whose child is dead, Lilith 
mediates the transformation of humanity through 
geneuc exchange with extraterrestrial lovers/res- 
cucrs/destroyers/genetic engineers, who reform 
earth’s habitats after the nuclear holocaust and 
coerce surviving humans into intimate fusion with 
them. It is a novel that interrogates reproductive, 
linguistic, and nuelear politics in a mythic 
field structured by late twentieth-century race and 
gender. 

Because it is particularly rich in boundary trans- 
gressions, Vonda Melntyre’s Superluminal can 
close this truncated catalogue of promising and 
dangerous monsters who help redefine the pleas- 
ures and politics of embodiment and feminist 
writing. Ina fiction where no character is “simply” 
human, human status is highly problematic. Orca, a 
genetically altered diver, can speak with killer 
whales and survive deep ocean conditions, but she 
longs to explore space as a pilot, necessitating 
bionic implants jeopardizing her kinship with the 
divers and cetaceans. Transformations are effected 
by virus vectors carrying a new developmental 
code, by transplant surgery, by implants of micro- 
electronic devices, by analogue doubles, and by 
other means. Laenea becomes a pilot by accepting 
a heart implant and a host of other alterations 
allowing survival in transit at speeds exceeding 
that of hight. Radu Dracul survives a virus-caused 
plague on his outerworld planet to find himself 
with a time sense that changes the boundaries of 
spatial perception for the whole species. All the 
characters explore the limits of language, the 
dream of communicating experience, and the ne- 
cessity of limitation, partiality, and intimacy even 
in this world of protean transformation and con- 
nection. Superluminal stands also for the defining 
contradictions of a cyborg world in another sense; it 
embodies textually the intersection of feminist 
theory and colonial discourse in the science fiction 
I have alluded to in this essay. This is a conjunction 
with a long history that many first world feminists 
have tried to repress, including myself in my read- 
ings of Superluminal before being called to account 
by Zoe Soufoulis, whose different location in the 
world system’s informatics of domination made her 
acutely alert to the imperialist moment of all sci- 
ence-fiction cultures, including women’s science 
fiction. From an Australian feminist sensitivity, 
Sofoulis remembered more readily MclIntyre’s 
role as writer of the adventures of Captain Kirk 
and Spock in ‘Star Trek” than her rewriting the 
romance in Superluminal. 
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Monsters have always defined the limits of com- 
munity in Western imaginations. The centaurs and 
Amazons of ancient Greece established the limits of 
the centered polis of the Greek male human by 
their disruption of marriage and boundary pollu- 
tions of the warrior with animality and woman. 
Unseparated twins and hermaphrodites were the 
confused human material in early modern France 
who grounded discourse on the natural and super- 
natural, medical and legal, portents and diseases — 
all crucial to establishing modern identity.7* The 
evolutionary and behavioral sciences of monkeys 
and apes have marked the multiple boundaries of 
late twentieth-century industrial identities. Cyborg 
monsters in feminist science fiction define quite 
different political possibilities and limits from 
those proposed by the mundane fiction of Man 
and Woman. 

There are several consequences to taking ser- 
iously the imagery of cyborgs as other than our 
enemies. Our bodies, ourselves — bodies are maps 
of power and identity. Cyborgs are no exceptions. 
A cyborg body is not innocent; it was not born in a 
garden; it does not seek unitary identity and so 
generates antagonistic dualisms without end (or 
until the world ends); it takes irony for granted. 
One is too few, and two is only one possibility. 
Intense pleasure in skill, machine skill, ceases to 
be a sin, but an aspect of embodiment. The ma- 
chine is not an it to be animated, worshiped, and 
dominated. The machine is us, our processes, an 
aspect of our embodiment. We can be responsible 
for machines; they do not dominate or threaten us. 
We are responsible for boundaries; we are they. Up 
till now (once upon a time), female embodiment 
seemed to be given, organic, necessary; female em- 
bodiment seemed to mean skill in mothering and its 
metaphoric extensions. Only by being out of place 
could we take intense pleasure in machines and 
then with excuses that this was organic activity 
after all, appropriate to females. Cyborgs might 
consider more seriously the partial, fluid, some- 
times aspect of sex and sexual embodiment. Gender 
might not be global identity after all, even if it has 
profound historical breadth and depth. 

The ideologically charged question of what 
counts as daily activity, as experience, can be 
approached by exploiting the cyborg image. Femi- 
nists have recently claimed that women are given 
to dailiness, that women more than men somehow 
sustain daily life, and so have a privileged epistemo- 
logical position potentially. There is a compelling 
aspect to this claim, one that makes visible un- 


valued female activity and names it as the ground 
of life. But the ground of life? What about all 
the ignorance of women, all the exclusions and 
failures of knowledge and skill? What about men’s 
access to daily competence, to knowing how to 
build things, to take them apart, to play? What 
about other embodiments? Cyborg gender is a 
local possibility taking a global vengeance. Race, 
gender, and capital require a cyborg theory of 
wholes and parts. There is no drive in cyborgs to 
produce total theory, but there is an intimate ex- 
perience of boundaries, their construction and de- 
construction. There is a myth system waiting to 
become a political language to ground one way of 
looking at science and technology and challenging 
the informatics of domination — in order to act 
potently. 

One last image: organisms and organismic, hol- 
istic politics depend on metaphors of rebirth and 
invariably call on the resources of reproductive sex. 
I would suggest that cyborgs have more to do with 
regeneration and are suspicious of the reproductive 
matrix and of most birthing. For salamanders, re- 
generation after injury, such as the loss of a limb, 
involves regrowth of structure and restoration of 
function with the constant possibility of twinning 
or other odd topographical productions at the site 
of former injury. The regrown limb can be mon- 
strous, duplicated, potent. We have all been in- 
jured, profoundly. We require regeneration, not 
rebirth, and the possibilities for our reconstitution 
include the utopian dream of the hope for a mon- 
strous world without gender. 

Cyborg imagery can help express two crucial 
arguments in this essay: (1) the production of 
universal, totalizing theory is a major mistake that 
misses most of reality, probably always, but cer- 
tainly now; (2) taking responsibility for the social 
relations of science and technology means refus- 
ing an anti-science metaphysics, a demonology of 
technology, and so means embracing the skillful 
task of reconstructing the boundaries of daily 
life, in partial connection with others, in communi- 
cation with all of our parts. It is not just that science 
and technology are possible means of great human 
satisfaction, as well as a matrix of complex domin- 
ations. Cyborg imagery can suggest a way out of 
the maze of dualisms in which we have explained 
our bodies and our tools to ourselves. This is 
a dream not of a common language, but of a power- 
ful infidel heteroglossia. It is an imagination of a 
feminist speaking in tongues to strike fear into the 
circuits of the super savers of the New Right. 


It means both building and destroying machines, 


identities, categories, relationships, spaces, stories, 
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From The Reenchantment of Science 


David Ray Griffin 


Professor of philosophy of religion, David Griffin 
(1939- ) proposes a positive, revisionary post- 
modernism inspired by scientific developments. 
With others influenced by the “new sciences” of 
quantum theory, complexity and chaos, emer- 
gent properties of physical systems, and self- 
organization and mind-body interactions in biol- 
ogy, he believes that the modern dualism of an 
allegedly mechanistic, deterministic, objective 
“nature” and the indeterminist, participant- 
interactive “objects” of the human sciences has 
been broken down. Griffin's own framework for 
responding to these developments is the 
philosophy of “organicism” of English-born phil- 
osopher Alfred North Whitehead (1861-1947) 
from which Griffin hopes to fashion a postmodern 
cosmology that denies the _ characteristic 
dualisms of modern thought. Griffin argues that 
contemporary science, in discarding these 
notions for holistic, indeterminist alternatives, is 
becoming postmodern. 


Modern Science and the 
Disenchantment of the World 


In disenchanting nature, the modern science of 
nature led to its own disenchantment. This 
happened because the mechanistic, disenchanted 
philosophy of nature, which was originally part of a 
dualistic and theistic vision of reality as a whole, 
eventually led to the disenchantment of the whole 
world. This first section spells out this development. 

What does the “disenchantment of nature” 
mean? Most fundamentally, it means the denial to 
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nature of all subjectivity, all experience, all feeling. 
Because of this denial, nature is disqualified — it is 
denied all qualities that are not thinkable apart from 
experience. 

These qualities are legion. Without experience, 
no aims or purposes can exist in natural entities, no 
creativity in the sense of self-determination or final 
causation. With no final causation toward some 
ideal possibility, no role exists for ideals, possibil- 
ities, norms, or values to play: causation ts strictly a 
matter of efficient causation from the past. With no 
self-determination aimed at the realization of 
ideals, no value can be achieved. With no experi- 
ence, even unconscious feeling, there can be no 
value received: the causal interactions between nat- 
ural things or events involve no sharing of values. 
Hence, no intrinsic value can exist within nature, 
no value of natural things for themselves. Also, 
unlike the way our experience is internally affected, 
even constituted in part, by its relations with its 
environment, material particles can have no in- 
ternal relations. Along with no internalization of 
other natural things, no internalization of divinity 
can occur. Friedrich Schiller, who spoke of the 
disenchantment of nature a century before Weber, 
used the term Entgotterung, which literally means 
the dedivinization of nature. Deity, for the found- 
ers of the modern worldview, such as Descartes, 
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Boyle, and Newton, was in no way immanent in 
the world; it was a being wholly external to the 
world who imposed motion and laws upon it from 
without. The laws of nature were, hence, not at all 
analogous to sociological laws which reflect the 
habits of the members of human society. A further 
and in fact central feature of the disenchantment of 
nature was the denial of action at a distance. 
Weber’s term for disenchantment was Entsauber- 
ung, which literally means ‘taking the magic out.” 
It was at the heart of the mechanistic vision to deny 
that natural things had any hidden (‘“‘occult’’) 
powers to attract other things (a demial that made 
the phenomena of magnetism and gravitation very 
difficult to explain).' In these ways, nature was 
bereft of all qualities with which the human spirit 
could feel a sense of kinship and of anything from 
which it could derive norms. Human life was 
rendered both alien and autonomous. 

Whereas this disenchantment of nature was ori- 
ginally carried out (by Galileo, Descartes, Boyle, 
and Newton & Company) in the framework of a 
dualistic supernaturalism in which the soul and a 
personal deity were assigned explanatory functions 
and hence causal power, the successes of the ob- 
jectifying, mechanistic, reductionistic approach in 
physics soon led to the conviction that it should be 
applied to all of reality. God was at first stripped of 
all causal power beyond that of the original creation 
of the world; later thinkers turned this deism into 
complete atheism. The human soul or mind was at 
first said to be “‘epiphenomenal,”’ which meant that 
it was real but only as an effect, not as a cause; later 
thinkers, believing nature should have no idle 
wheels, denied that it was a distinct entity at all, 
declaring it to be simply one of the brain’s emergent 
properties. In those ways, the “animistic” view- 
point, which attributes causality to personal forces, 
was completely rejected. All ‘downward caus- 
ation”? from personal to impersonal processes was 
eliminated; the reductionistic program of explain- 
ing everything in terms of elementary impersonal 
processes was fully accepted. The world as a whole 
was thus disenchanted. This disenchanted view 
means that experience plays no real role not only 
in ‘the natural world” but in the world as a whole. 
Hence, no role exists in the universe for purposes, 
values, ideals, possibilities, and qualities, and there 
is no freedom, creativity, temporality, or divinity. 
There are no norms, not even truth, and everything 
is ultimately meaningless. 

The ironic conclusion is that modern science, in 
disenchanting nature, began a trajectory that ended 
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by disenchanting science itself. Hf all human life is 
meaningless, then science, as One Of US activities, 
must share in this meaninglessness. For some time, 
many held that science at least gives us the truth, 
even if a bleak one. Much recent thought, however, 
has concluded that scrence does not even give us 
that. The disenchantment is complete. 

The mam point to emphasize is that modern 
thinkers have assumed that this disenchantment 
of the world 1s required by science atself. A few 
examples: just as Darwin felt that any ‘‘caprice” 
in the world would make science impossible, so that 
both divine and free human activity had to be 
climinated from our worldview,” so Michael Ghi- 
selin, a contemporary Darwinian, says that to deny 
the ideal of predictive determinism by affirming 
teleological causation “is to opt out of science al- 
together.” Jacques Monod Says: 


The cornerstone of the scientific method is the 
postulate that nature is objective. In other words, 
the systematic denial that ‘true’ knowledge can be 
got at by interpreting phenomena in terms of 
final causes — that is to say, of ‘purpose’... [T]he 
postulate of objectivity is consubstantial with 
science. ... There is no way to be rid of it, even 
tentatively or ina limited area, without departing 
from the domain of science itself.” 


While recognizing that the objectivist view of the 
world outrages our values and forces us to live in an 
alien world, Monod nevertheless insists that we 
must adopt it, because all ‘‘animist’’ views, which 
make us feel at home in nature by attributing pur- 
pose to it, are “fundamentally hostile to science.” 

‘*So-called purposive behavior,” said behaviorist 
psychologist Clark Hull, is to be regarded as a 
secondary, epiphenomenal reality, derivative from 
“more elementary objective primary principles.’”° 
Likewise, B.F. Skinner argues that psychology 
must follow physics and biology in rejecting “per- 
sonified causes,” and that to be “‘natural”’ is to be 
completely determined by one’s environment. 
From the viewpoint of “the science of behavior,” 
says Skinner, the notion of the “autonomous,” 
which “‘initiates, originates and creates,” is the 
notion of the “miraculous.” He adds: “A scientific 
analysis of behavior dispossesses autonomous man 
and turns the control he has been said to exert over 
to the environment.””’ Whereas this statement sug- 
gests that determinism 1s a resu/t of the application 
of the scientific approach, Skinner had earlier 
revealed that it is a presupposition: “We cannot 
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apply the methods of science to a subject matter 
which is assumed to move about capriciously. 
... The hypothesis that man is not free is essential 
to the application of scientific method to the study 
of human behavior.” 

While Hull and Skinner come from a previous 
generation, and advocated a behaviorist psychology 
which is now widely rejected, William Uttal is a 
contemporary psychobiologist. He says that reduc- 
tionism, according to which all the activities of the 
mind are reducible to the most elementary levels of 
organization of matter, is “the foundation upon 
which the entire science of psychobiology 1s 
built.” To introduce any definition of conscious- 
ness that goes beyond the operations used in sur- 
gery and the behavioral laboratory would mean “‘a 
total collapse into prescientific modes of thought.’” 

The idea that science requires a reductionistic 
account, and rules out all downward causation from 
personal causes and all action at a distance, is illus- 
trated by the treatment of apparent parapsycho- 
logical phenomena by physicist John Taylor. 
After studying several people who he had come to 
believe had the psychokinetic power to bend metal 
without touching it, he published a book entitled 
Superminds, complete with supporting photo- 
graphs.!” However, after deciding later that no 
explanation was to be found for psychokinetic 
effects within the scientific worldview, he wrote a 
second book called Science and the Supernatural in 
which he declared that no such events can occur. 
Although he still believed that there was good evi- 
dence for psychokinetic events, and admitted that 
he could not explain how the particular events he 
had witnessed could have been faked, he concluded 
that all such reports must be due to hallucination, 
trickery, credulity, the fear of death, and the like. 
‘Such an explanation is the only one which seems 
to fit in with a scientific view of the world.”'! The 
reasoning behind this conclusion was as follows: 
First, scientific explanation can only be in materi- 
alistic terms; if anything, such as the human mind, 
could not be explained in quantitative, materialistic 
terms, then the scientist would have to choose 
between silence and_= irrationality. Second, 
according to “‘the scientific viewpoint,” all explan- 
ation must be in terms of the four forces of physics. 
Third, none of these forces can explain psychokin- 
esis. Therefore, he says, we must believe that no 
genuine psychokinesis occurs. Taylor concludes by 
castigating himself and other scientists for having 
seriously investigated ‘phenomena which their sci- 
entific education should indicate are impossible.””"” 
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This idea that the very nature of science rules out 
the scientific study of anything not understandable 
in materialistic terms has in our century probably 
been more prevalent in fields other than physics. 
James Alcock, a social psychologist, says that a 
‘spiritual science,’ which parapsychology is some- 
times said to be, is a contradiction 1n terms. “How 
can a science of the spirit exist, given that science is 
by its very nature materialistic?” ? 

Besides ruling out purpose, freedom, personal 
causation, and any nonmaterialistic interactions 
from the scientific account of nature, the dominant 
viewpoint has even eliminated temporality. Ilya 
Prigogine regards the fact that modern science has 
been nontemporal as the root of the cleavage be- 
tween the “two cultures” (C. P. Snow) of science 
and the humanities. '* This elimination of tempor- 
ality has been supported by many twentieth- 
century physicists, including Albert Einstein, who 
said: “For us believing physicists, the distinction 
between past, present and future is only an illusion, 
even if a stubborn one.’’!> A contemporary physi- 
cist, P. C. W. Davies, spells out the implied dual- 
ism between objective nature and subjectivity: 


The notion that time flows in a one-way fashion 
is a property of our consciousness. It is a sub- 
jective phenomenon and is a property that 
simply cannot be demonstrated in the natural 
world. This is an incontrovertible lesson from 
modern science....A flowing time belongs to 
our mind, not to nature.’° 


A well-read physician, citing several physicists who 
endorse this view, says that we must assimilate it, in 
spite of the fact that it is an affront to common 
sense, because “we cannot ignore what modern 
physical science has revealed to us about the nature 
of time.” 

As stated earlier, the final disenchantment of 
modern science is its conclusion that its own dis- 
coveries prove the meaninglessness of the whole 
universe, which must include the scientists and 
their science. Near the end of his popular book, 
The First Three Minutes, physicist Steven Weinberg 
says, ‘““The more the universe seems comprehen- 
sible, the more it also seems pointless.”'® 

I momentarily interrupt the recital of evidence to 
respond to a counter-argument that is probably 
growing in the mind of many readers. This is 
the argument that it is not the job of the scientist 
qua scientist to deal with the true nature of time 
and matter in themselves and with the question 


whether the universe is meaningful. ‘These are the 
tasks, it could be argued, for metaphysicians and 
theologians, or for poets, whom Shelley called the 
“unacknowledged legislators of mankind.” Hence, 
according to this argument, no need exists for a 
postmodern science; it 1s only necessary to point 
out the inherent limitations of science so that 
people will look elsewhere for answers to these 
larger questions. The problem with this solution 
is that the ideal of an ‘inherently limited science” 
does not work in practice. Science is inherently not 
only realistic, trying to describe the way things 
really are, but also imperialistic, bent on providing 
the only genuine description. The word science, 
after all, means knowledge, what is not vouchsafed 
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by “science” is not considered knowledge in our 
culture. The cultural effect of modern science has 
been to make scientists the only “acknowledged 
legislators” of humankind, because its worldview 
has ruled out the possibility that metaphysics, the- 
ology, or poetry would have anything to add. 
Unless science itself is seen as giving a different 
answer, the disenchantment of the world will con- 
tinue. With this brief apologia, I return to the topic. 

Not only scientists themselves but also many 
philosophers have supported the view that science 
necessarily disenchants the world, proving that ex- 
perience and those qualities that presuppose it are 
inoperative. D. M. Armstrong says that we have 
‘“veneral scientific grounds for thinking that man is 
nothing but a physical mechanism,” that “mental 
states are, in fact, nothing but physical states of the 
central nervous system,” so that we should be able 
to “give a complete account of man in purely phy- 
sico-chemical terms.”'” In his 1956 preface to The 
Modern Temper, originally published in 1929, 
Joseph Wood Krutch summarized the book’s thesis 
(with which he had later come to disagree): 


The universe revealed by science, especially the 
sciences of biology and psychology, is one in 
which the human spirit cannot find a comfort- 
able home. That spirit breathes freely only in a 
universe where what philosophers call Value 
Judgements are of supreme importance. It 
needs to believe, for instance, that right and 
Wrong are real, that Love is more than a bio- 
logical function, that the human mind is capable 
of reason rather than merely of rationalization, 
and that it has the power to will and to choose 
instead of being compelled merely to react in the 
fashion predetermined by its conditioning. 
Since science has proved that none of these beliefs 
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is more than a delusion, mankind will be com- 
pelled either to surrender what we call its hu- 
manity by adjusting to the real world or to live 
some kind of tragic existence in a universe ahen 
to the deepest needs of its nature.”” 


Better known is the following purple passage from 
“A Free Man’s Worship,” in which Bertrand Rus- 
sell summarizes “the world which Science presents 
for our belief”: 


That Manis the product of causes which had no 
prevision of the end they were achieving; that 
his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his 
loves and beliefs, are but the outcome of acci- 
dental collocations of atoms;...that all the 
labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the 
inspiration, all the noonday brightness of 
human genius, are destined to extinction in the 
vast death of the solar system all these 
things, if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so 
nearly certain, that no philosophy which rejects 
them can hope to stand.7! 


The modern consensus then, as reflected in the 
preceding quotations, has been that science and 
disenchantment go hand in hand. On the one 
hand, it is assumed, science can only be applied to 
that which has already been disenchanted, which 
means deanimated.”* To deanimate is to remove all 
anima or soul, in Plato’s sense of a self-moving 
thing which determines itself, at least partly, 
in terms of its desire to realize particular values. 
On the other hand, it is assumed that the applica- 
tion of the scientific method to anything confirms 
the truth of the disenchanted view of it, that it 
can be adequately understood in purely imper- 
sonal terms, as embodying no creativity, no self- 
determination in terms of values or norms, and 
nothing that could be considered divine. 

The only way to prevent the disenchantment of 
the universe as a whole, on this view, 1s to draw a 
line, usually between the human being as purposive 
agent and the rest of nature, above which the scien- 
tific method is said to be inapplicable. But any such 
essential dualism is undermined by several things: 
the fact that human behavior, including human 
experience, is subject to a great extent to causal 
analysis; the idea that we, like all other species, 
are products of the evolutionary process; the diffi- 
culty of understanding how a human mind, which 
operates in terms of reasons, purposes, or final 
causes, could interact with bodily parts operating 
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strictly in terms of mechanistic causes; and the 
general pressure toward a unified approach to 
knowledge. Accordingly, the attempt to prevent 
total disenchantment by means of an essential dual- 
ism — between mind and matter, understanding and 
explanation, hermeneutics and science”* — is diffi- 
cult to maintain intellectually. Whereas all people 
live in terms of the conviction that they are more 
than behaviorism, sociobiology, and psychobiology 
allow, and may feel that the totally disenchanted 
approach to human beings is inappropriate, it has 
been extremely difficult to state these convictions 
and feelings in an intellectually defensible way. 
Besides thereby seeming to leave no alternative 
beyond antihumanitarianism or a humanitarianism 
based on an arbitrary choice, modern science also 
seems to alienate us from our bodies and from 
nature in general. Because it has disenchanted the 
world, many people have become disenchanted 
with science. 

Others, however, have distinguished between 
modern science, which disenchants, and science as 
such, which may be open to reenchantment. 


Postmodern Organicism and the Unity 
of Science 


The postmodern organicism represented in this 
series has been inspired primarily by the scientist- 
turned-philosopher Alfred North Whitehead.... 
This postmodern organicism can be considered 
a synthesis of the Aristotelian, Galilean (both 
forms), and Hermetic paradigms. Aristotelian 
organicism had a unified science by attributing 
purposive or final causation to everything, most 
notoriously saying that a falling stone seeks a state 
of rest. The Galilean paradigm, in its first form, 
distinguished absolutely between two types of pri- 
mary beings: (1) those that exercised purposive or 
final causation; and (2) those that did not and could 
consequently be understood completely in terms of 
receiving and transmitting efficient causation. At 
first, limiting the beings in the first category to 
human minds was customary, but that limitation 
is neither necessary to the dualistic paradigm nor 
very credible. Many Galilean dualists have accord- 
ingly, as mentioned in the previous section, 
extended final causation further down the animal 
kingdom: those who are termed vitalists see it as 
arising with the first form of life. Wherever the line 
was drawn, the drawing of a line between two 
ontologically different types of primary beings 
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split science into two parts. One science spoke 
only of efficient causes; the other science (psych- 
ology) spoke in terms of final causes or purposes. 
The second form of the Galilean paradigm tried to 
restore unity to science by abolishing an internalis- 
tic psychology of final causes. Psychology, under 
the name of behaviorism, was transformed into an 
attempt to describe and explain human and other 
animal behavior solely in terms of efficient causes 
and other externalistic terms. Eliminative material- 
ism, mentioned earlier, is the extreme version of 
this way to achieve unity. 

Postmodern organicism holds that all primary 
individuals are organisms who exercise at least 
some iota of purposive causation. But it does not 
hold that all visible objects, such as stones and 
planets, are primary individuals or even analogous 
to primary individuals. Rather, it distinguishes be- 
tween two ways in which primary organisms can 
be organized: (1) as a compound individual,”* in 
which an all-inclusive subject emerges; and (2) 
as a nonindividuated object, in which no unifying 
subjectivity is found. Animals belong to the first 
class; stones to the second. In other words, there 
is no ontological dualism, but there is an organiza- 
tional duality which takes account of the important 
and obvious distinction that the dualists rightly 
refused to relinquish. Hence, there are (1) things 
whose behavior can only be understood in terms 
of both efficient causes and their own purposive 
response to these causes, and (2) things whose 
behavior can be understood, for most purposes, 
without any reference to purposive or final 
causation. In this sense, there is a duality within 
science. 

However, the qualification for most purposes 1s 
important. Whereas the Galilean paradigm main- 
tained that a nonteleological explanation of material 
things could be adequate for all purposes, including 
a complete understanding, at least in principle, the 
postmodern paradigm contends that any explan- 
ation devoid of purposive causation will necessarily 
abstract from concrete facts. Fu/ly to understand 
even the interaction between two billiard balls re- 
quires reference to purposive reactions — not indeed 
of the balls as aggregates, but of their constituents. 
Because the study of nonindividual objects as well 
as that of primary individuals and compound indi- 
viduals requires, at least ultimately, reference to 
final as well as efficient causes, there is a unity of 
science. 

The relation between final and efficient caus- 
ation in Whiteheadian postmodern organicism 


is different trom their relation in any pre- 
vious form of thought, even from other forms of 
panexperientialism (often called panpsychism), 
although it was anticipated m Buddhist thought. 
Other forms of thought that have attributed experi- 
ence to all individuals, such as that of Gottfried 
Leibniz and ‘Teilhard de Chardin, have assumed 
the ultimate constituents of the world to be endur- 
ing individuals. An imdividual was physical 
from without to others, but was conscious or 
mental from within, for itself. From without, it 
interacted with other enduring individuals in 
terms of efficient causation; from within, it lived 
in terms of purposes or final causation. Given 
this picture, relating effictent and final causation 
to each other was difficult. The common view has 
been that they do not relate, but simply run 
along parallel to each other. However, as discussed 
above in relation to materialistic identism, this par- 
allelism raises serious problems. If experience or 
mentality makes no difference to an individual’s 
interactions with its environment, how can we ex- 
plain why the higher forms of experience have 
evolved? And without appeal to a supernatural 
coordinator, how can we explain the parallelism 
between inner and outer; e.g. why should my 
brain’s signal to my hand to lift a glass follow 
right after my mental decision to have a drink, if 
my decision in no way causes the appropriate 
neurons in the brain to fire? 

However, if the ultimate individuals of the world 
are momentary events, rather than enduring indi- 
viduals, a positive relation can exist between effi- 
cient and final causation. Efficient causation still 
applies to the exterior of an individual and final 
causation to the interior. But because an enduring 
individual, such as a proton, neuron, or human 
psyche, is a temporal society of momentary events, 
exterior and interior oscillate and feed into each 
other rather than running parallel. Each moment- 
ary event in an enduring individual originates 
through the inrush of efficient causation from the 
past world, 1.e. from previous events, including 
the previous events that were members of the 
same enduring individual. The momentary subject 
then makes a self-determining response to these 
causal influences; this is the moment of final caus- 
ation, as the event aims at achieving a synthesis for 
itself and for influencing the future. This final 
causation is in no way unrelated to efficient caus- 
ation; it is a purposive response to the efficient 
causes on the event. When this moment of subject- 
ive final causation is over, the event becomes 
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an object which exerts efficient causation on future 
events. exactly what efficient Causation it exerts is 
a function both of the efficient causes upon it and 
of its own final causation. Hence, the efficient 
causes of the world do not run along as if 
there were no mentality with its final causation. 
An event does not necessarily simply transmit to 
others what it received; it may do this, but it also 
may deflect and transform the energy it receives to 
some degree or another, before passing it on. (He 
do this to the greatest degree when we return good 
for evil.) 

To say that the categories of both final and 
efficient causation must be employed for the 
study of all actual beings does mot imply that 
the two categories will be equally relevant for all 
beings. Indeed, as already indicated, an appeal to 
final causation is irrelevant for almost all purposes 
when studying nonindividuated objects, such 
as rocks, stars, and computers.”° Even with regard 
to individuals, the importance of final or purposive 
causation will vary enormously. In primary indi- 
viduals, such as photons and cleetrons (or quarks, 
if such there be), final causation ts minimal. For the 
most part, the behavior of these individuals 
is understandable in terms of efficient causes 
alone. They mainly just conform to what they 
have received and pass it on to the future in a 
predictable way. But not completely: behind the 
epistemic “indeterminacy” of quantum physies 
lies a germ of ontic self-determinacy. The import- 
ance of self-determination or final causation in- 
creases in compound individuals, especially in 
those normally called /iving. It becomes increas- 
ingly important as the study focuses upon more 
complex, highly evolved animals; all the evidence 
suggests that final causation is the most important, 
on our planet, in determining the experience and 
behavior of human beings. The importance of effi- 
cient causes, i.e. of influence from the past, does 
not diminish as one moves toward the higher indi- 
viduals; indeed, in a sense higher beings are influ- 
enced by more past events than are lower ones. But 
the totality of efficient causes from the past be- 
comes less and less explanatory of experience and 
behavior, and the individual’s own present self- 
determination in terms of desired ends becomes 
more explanatory. 

From this perspective we can understand 
why a mechanistic, reductionistic approach has 
been so spectacularly successful in certain areas 
and so unsuccessful in others. The modern 
Galilean paradigm was based on the study of 
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nonindividuated objects, such as stellar masses and 
steel balls, which exercise no final causation’ either 
in determining their own behavior or that of their 
elementary parts. Absolute predictability and _re- 
duction is possible in principle. This paradigm was 
next applied to very low-grade individuals, in 
which the final causation is negligible for most pur- 
poses except to the most refined observation. With 
this refinement, the absolute predictability of be- 
havior broke down with the most elementary indi- 
viduals; the ideal of predictability could be salvaged 
only by making it statistical and applying it to large 
numbers of individuals. With low-grade forms of 
life, and in particular with their inherited charac- 
teristics and certain abstract features of their be- 
havior, Galilean science has still been very 
successful, but not completely. Certain features of 
even low-grade life seemed intractable to this ap- 
proach, just those features which led to the rise of 
vitalism. This paradigm has been even less success- 
ful with rats than with bacteria. At this level, vari- 
ous problems are virtually ignored, because little 
chance of success is apparent, and scientists are 
interested in applying their method where the 
chances for success are most promising. Finally, 
the method has been less successful yet with 
humans than with rats. The record of success at 
this level is so miserable that many scientists and 
philosophers of science refuse to think of the so- 
called social or human sciences, such as psychology, 
sociology, economics, and political science, as sci- 
ences at all. This pattern of success and failure of 
the Galilean paradigm fits exactly what the post- 
modern paradigm predicts. As one leaves nonindi- 
viduated objects for individuals, and as one deals 
with increasingly higher individuals, final causation 
becomes increasingly important, and regularity and 
hence predictability become increasingly less pos- 
sible. Hence, nothing but confusion and unrealistic 
expectations can result from continuing to regard 
physics as the paradigmatic science.”° 

This framework can explain why it has been even 
less possible to discover regularities and attain re- 
peatability in parapsychology than in certain 
aspects of ordinary psychology. Although every 
event (by hypothesis) exerts influence directly 
upon remote as well as spatially and temporally 
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end, purpose, or goal (which need not be conscious or 
intentional). Modern physics and modern natural phil- 
osophy denied the existence of final causation in 
nature, breaking with Scholostic and Arisotelian sci- 
ence. 


contiguous events, its influence on contiguous 
events is much more powerful. Hence, the effects 
of the kind of influence that is exerted upon remote 
events indirectly via a chain of contiguous events 
will be much more regular and hence predictable 
than the effects of the kind of influence that is 
exerted on remote events directly, without the 
intervening chain. Accordingly, because sensory 
perception arises from a chain of contiguous events 
(photons and neuron firings in vision) connecting 
the remote object with the psyche, the sensory 
perception of external objects is much more regular 
and reliable, hence predictable, than any extrasens- 
ory perception of them. Likewise, because effects 
produced in the external world by the psyche by 
means of the body are mediated by a chain of 
contiguous causes, whose reliability, like that of 
the sensory system, has been perfected over billions 
of years of evolution, such effects are much more 
reliable than any psychokinetic effects produced by 
the direct influence of the psyche upon outer 
objects without the body’s mediation. Additionally, 
although unconscious extrasensory perception and 
subtle and diffused psychokinetic action occur con- 
tinually (by hypothesis), the power to produce con- 
scious extrasensory perception and conspicuous 
psychokinetic effects on specific objects is — at least 
for the majority of human beings most of the time — 
evidently lodged in an unconscious level of experi- 
ence, which by definition is not under conscious 
control. Given these assumptions, the fact that 
parapsychology has attained little repeatability 
with conspicuous psychokinetic effects and con- 
scious extrasensory perception 1s what should be 
expected. In this way, the element of truth in the 
Hermetic paradigm is coordinated with the elem- 
ents of truth from the Aristotelian and Galilean 
paradigms. 

What then is science — what constitutes its unity? 
The anarchistic or relativistic view that ‘‘anything 
goes,” that there is no such thing as a scientific 
method, is surely too strong. But it serves a useful 
function, as indeed it was intended,”* to shake us 
free from parochial limitations on what counts as 
science. A description of science for a postmodern 
world must be much looser than the modern de- 
scriptions (which were really prescriptions). 

Any activity properly called science and any con- 
clusions properly called screntific must, first, be 
based on an overriding concern to discover 
truth.” Other concerns will of course play a role, 
but the concern for truth must be overriding, or the 
activity and its results would be better called by 
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another name, such as uleology, or propaganda, or 
politics.” Second, science involves demonstration. 
More particularly, it involves testing hypotheses 
through data or experiences that are in some sense 
repeatable and hence open to confirmation or refu- 
tation by peers. In sum, science involves the at- 
tempt to establish truth through demonstrations 
open to experiential replication. What is left out 
of this account of science are limitations (1) to any 
particular domain, (2) any particular type of repeat- 
ability and demonstration, or (3) any particular 
contingent beliefs. 

(1) Science is not restricted to the domain of 
things assumed to be wholly physical, operating in 
terms of efficient causes alone, or even to the phys- 
ical aspects of things, understood as the aspects 
knowable to sensory perception or instruments 
designed to magnify the senses.*! As the impossi- 
bility of behaviorism in human and even animal 
psychology has shown, science must refer to ex- 
perience and purposes to comprehend (and even to 
predict) animal behavior. Although we cannot see 
the purposes motivating our fellow humans or 
other animals, assuming that such purposes play a 
causal role is not unscientific, if this hypothesis can 
be publicly demonstrated to account for the observ- 
able behavior better than the opposite hypothesis. 
And, once it is explicitly recognized that science can 
deal with subjectivity, there is no reason in 
principle for it to limit itself to the objective or 
physical side of other things, if there is good reason 
to suspect that an experiencing side exercising final 
causation exists. At the very least, even if we cannot 
imagine very concretely what the experience of a 
bacterium or a DNA molecule would be like, we 
need not try to account for its observable behavior 
on the metaphysical assumption that it has no ex- 
perience and hence no purposes. 

Just as the need for experiential replication by 
peers does not limit science to the physical or 
objective side of actual things, it does not even 
limit it to the realm of actuality. Mathematics 
deals with relationships among ideal entities, and 
is able to achieve great consensus; geometry was for 
Descartes of course the paradigmatic science. 
Therefore, the fact that logic, aesthetics, and ethics 
deal with ideal entities does not, in itself, exclude 
them from the realm of science. 

Furthermore, the domain of scientific study 
should not be thought to be limited to regularities, 
or law-like behavior. There is no reason why the 
discussion of the origin of laws should not belong to 
science. If the laws of nature are reconceived as 
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habits, the question of how the habits originated 
should not be declared off-limits.*? In fact, we 
should follow Bohm in replacing the language of 
“laws” with the more inclusive notion of “orders,” 
for the reasons Evelyn Fox Keller has suggested: 
the notion of “laws of nature” retains the connota- 
tion of theological imposition, which is no longer 
appropriate but continues to sanction unidirec- 
tional, hierarchical explanations; it makes the sim- 
plicity of classical physics the ideal, so that the 
study of more complex orders is regarded as 
“softer” and less fully seientifie; and it imphies 
that nature is dead and “obedient” rather than 
generative and resourceful. 

(2) While science requires repeatable experien- 
tial demonstration, it does not require one particu- 
lar type of demonstration, such as the laboratory 
experiment. As Patrick Grim says: 


Field studies, expeditions, and the appearances 
of comets have played a major role in the history 
of science. Contemporary reliance on math- 
ematics reflects a willingness to accept a priori 
deductive as well as inductive demonstration. 
And there are times when the course of science 
quite properly shifts on the basis of what appear 
to be almost purely philosophical arguments.** 


In regard to Grim’s last example, I have suggested 
above that the philosophical difficulties with both 
dualism and materialistic identism provide a good 
reason for the scientific community to reconsider 
the metaphysical-scientific hypothesis that the ul- 
timate constituents of nature are entirely devoid of 
experience and purpose. More generally, the bias 
toward the laboratory experiment in the philosophy 
of science has philosophically reflected the materi- 
alistic, nonecological assumption that things are 
essentially independent of their environments, so 
that the scientist abstracts from nothing essential in 
(say) removing cells from the human body or 
animals from a jungle to study them in a laboratory; 
it reflects the reductionistic assumption that all 
complex things are really no more self-determining 
than the elementary parts in isolation, so that they 
should be subject to the same kind of strong labora- 
tory repeatability;>° it reflects the assumption that 
the main purpose of science is to predict and con- 
trol repeatable phenomena; and it reflects the as- 
sumption that the domain of science is limited to 
the actual, especially the physical. Recognizing the 
wide domain of science means recognizing the ne- 
cessity and hence appropriateness of diverse types 
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of demonstrations, and the artificiality of holding 
up one type as the ideal. 

(3) Besides not being limited to one domain or 
one type of demonstration, the scientific pursuit of 
truth is not tied to any set of contingent beliefs, 
meaning beliefs that are not inevitably presupposed 
by human practice, including thought, itself. Sci- 
ence is, therefore, not limited to any particular type 
of explanation.*° For example, science is not tied to 
the belief that the elementary units of nature are 
devoid of sentience, intrinsic value, and internal 
relations, that time does not exist for these units, 
that the laws of nature for these units are eternal, 
that all natural phenomena result from the (cur- 
rently four) forces rooted in these elementary units, 
that accordingly all causation is upward and that 
freedom and purposive or telelogical causation are 
illusory,*” that ideal entities other than mathemat- 
ical forms play no role in nature, that there is no 
that the universe as a 
whole is not an organism which influences its 
parts, or that the universe and its evolution have 
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no inherent meaning. 

However, the fact that science as such is not 
permanently wedded to these contingent beliefs 
that reigned during the modern period does not 
mean that there are vo beliefs that science as such 
must presuppose. If beliefs exist that are presup- 
posed by human practice, including human 
thought, as such, then scientific practice and 
thought must presuppose them. Any theories that 
verbally deny them should therefore be eschewed 
on this ground alone. Although any such beliefs 
would transcend perspectivalism, because they by 
hypothesis would be common to all people, regard- 
less of their worldview, the questions of whether 
there are any such beliefs, and if so what they are, 
are matters not for pontification from some sup- 
posedly neutral point of view, because no human 
point of view is neutral, but for proposals to be 
subjected to ongoing public discussion among 
those with diverse worldviews.*” 

To illustrate the types of beliefs intended and to 
show that they are not limited to innocuous, non- 
controversial issues, I propose five principles as 
candidates. The first three principles relate to the 
crucial issue of causality. First, every event is caus- 
ally influenced by other events. This principle rules 
out, for example, the idea that the universe arose 
out of absolute nothingness or out of pure possibil- 
ity.*° Second, neither human experience nor any- 
thing analogous to it is wholly determined by 
external events; rather, every genuine individual is 


partially self-determining. Incidentally, these first 
two principles, taken together, provide the basis for 
a scientific understanding of the activity of scien- 
tists themselves in terms of a combination of exter- 
nal and internal causes, which is increasingly seen 
to be necessary." 

Third, every event that exerts causal influence 
upon another event precedes that event temporally. 
(Self-determination or self-causation does not fall 
under this principle, because in it the same event is 
both cause and effect.) This principle rules out the 
notion of particles “going backwards in time,” 
the notion of “backward causation,” and any notion 
of “‘precognition” interpreted to mean that an event 
affected the knower before it happened or to mean 
that temporal relations are ultimately unreal.*7 

The final two principles proffered deal with 
science’s concern for truth. These are the trad- 
itional principles of correspondence and noncon- 
tradiction, which are recovered in a postmodern 
context. 

The idea that truth is a correspondence between 
statements and objective reality has been subject to 
a great deal of criticism. Much of this criticism is 
based upon confusion, inasmuch as the critics, 
often while verbally rejecting positivism, still pre- 
suppose the positivistic equation of the meaning of 
a statement with the means of its verification. The 
correspondence notion of truth properly refers only 
to the meaning of “truth,” which 1s not even identi- 
cal with the question of knowledge, let alone with 
the question of the justification of knowledge- 
claims. Much of the rejection of the relevance of 
the correspondence notion of truth has conflated 
truth with knowledge and then assumed that there 
could be no knowledge, in the sense of justified true 
belief, in the absence of adequate evidence to 
defend the knowledge-claim.** 

However, much of the criticism of the notion of 
truth as correspondence is valid, especially in rela- 
tion to naively realistic ideas of a one-to-one cor- 
respondence between statements and objective 
facts. For one thing, our ideas about physical 
objects, insofar as they are based primarily upon 
visual and tactile perception, surely involve enor- 
mous simplifications, constructions, and distor- 
tions of the realities existing independently of our 
perception. For another, language is inherently 
vague and, in any case, cannot as such “‘corres- 
pond” in the sense of being similar to nonlinguistic 
entities. Language aside, the way in which an idea 
can correspond to a physical object is not self- 
evident, because an idea can only be similar to 


another idea. Even many conceptions of truth as the 
correspondence between one’s ideas and the ideas 
in another mind are held in falsely naive ways, 
insofar as itis assumed that achieving truth, im the 
sense of absolute correspondence, 1s possible. Many 
critics go on from these valid starting points to 
argue that the meaning of a statement is exhausted 
by its relation to other statements, so that language 
constitutes a closed system, or in some other way 
argue that our statements can in no meaningful 
sense correspond to any nonlinguistic entities. Sci- 
ence, in this extreme view, is a linguistic system 
disconnected from any larger world. 

Postmodern organicism rejects this view of lan- 
guage. While language as such does not correspond 
to anything other than language, 1t expresses and 
evokes modes of apprehending nonlinguistic reality 
that can more or less accurately correspond to fea- 
tures of that reality.* Hence, science can lead to 
ways of thinking about the world that can increas- 
ingly approximate to patterns and structures genu- 
inely characteristic of nature. 

The other traditional principle involved in scien- 
ce’s concern for truth is the principle of noncon- 
tradiction. It says that if two statements contradict 
each other, both cannot be true. This principle has 
also been subject to much valid criticism. Certainly 
two statements that appear to contradict each other 
may not in reality when one or both are more deeply 
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especially in the modern period, it has seldom, as 
Stephen Toulmin and June Goodfield have shown 
(The Discovery of Time [New York: Harper & Row, 
1965]), been considered to be fundamental, in the 
sense of real for the most real type of existent. Twen- 
tieth-century physics, in speaking of the ultimate 
unreality of time (largely through the influence of 
the interpretation given to relativity theory by Ein- 
stein with his Spinozistic leanings), has thereby not 
introduced a new idea but simply revitalized an old 
one. For further discussion, see the introduction to 
David Ray Griffin (ed.), Physics and the Ultimate 
Significance of Time: Bohm, Prigogine, and Process 
Philosophy (Albany: State University of New York 
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merely figments of the imagination” (x1). He no 
longer believed that ‘‘the mechanistic, materialistic, 
and deterministic conclusions of science do have to 
be accepted as fact and hence as the premises upon 
which any philosophy of life or any estimate of man 
and his future must be based” (x1i1). His reasons for 
this change of mind were set forth in The Measure of 
Man: On Freedom, Human Walues, Survival and the 
Modern Temper (Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1953), which is in harmony with the present volume, 
while not going as far and of course not having the 
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Robert E. Egner and Lester E. Dennon (eds), 7he 
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York: Simon & Schuster, 1961), 67. 
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nught not work there. Concern with it was unscien- 
tific and therefore unintelligent” (/he Measure of 
Vian, 254, 117). 
For a discussion and critique of PLlans-Georg Gada- 
mer’s methodological dualism between hermeneutics 
and science, see Joel C. Weimsheimer, Gadamer’s 
Hermeneutuws: A Reading of Truth and Method (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1985), l-41, on 
Jurgen Habermas's views, see Richard J. Bernstein 
(ed.), Habermas and Modermty (Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT’ Press, 1985), especially the essays by Martin 
Jay, Thomas MeCarthy, and Albrecht Wellmer. 
See Charles Hartshorne, “The Compound Individ- 
ual,’ Otis H. Lee (ed.), Philosophical Essays for Alfred 
North Whitehead (New York: Longmans Green, 
1936), 193-220. 
Of course, to understand a computer one must 
take into account final causation in the sense of 
the purpose for which it was made. But throughout 
this discussion the subject 1s internal, imman- 
ent final causation, not external, imposed final caus- 
ation. 
Sandra Harding supports this change, pointing out 
that physics, among other restrictions, “looks at 
either simple systems or simple aspects of complex 
systems,” so that it need not deal with the difficult 
question of intentional causality (The Science Ques- 
tion in Femiusm [Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1986], 44, 46). 
For a development of the ideas in these two sen- 
tences, see the writings of psychiatrist Jule Eisenbud, 
whom philosopher Stephen Braude has called ‘“‘para- 
psychology’s premier living theoretician.”” Many of 
Eisenbud’s essays have been collected in Parapsych- 
ology and the Unconscious (Berkeley, Calif.: North 
Atlantic Books, 1983), the ‘‘Preface” of which con- 
tains the accolade by Braude (7). For the various 
ideas, see 21, 22,40, 72, 125, 167, 173, 183. On the 
resultant unlikelihood of obtaining repetable experi- 
ments in the ordinary sense, see 156-61. These 
points are also supported in Braude’s own The Limits 
of Influence: Psychokinesis and the Philosophy of Sci- 
ence (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1986), esp. 
IMNG,23, 703-278. 
[Contemporary philosopher of science Paul Feyera- 
bend is famously regarded as an ‘anarchist’? who 
denies that science is true. The author argues (in an 
earlier note) that Feyerabend merely offers his cri- 
tique as a therapeutic attempt to subvert the notion 
that modern science is the only method vielding 
truth. | 
My discussion in this and the following paragraph is 
dependent upon Patrick Grim, Philosophy of Science 
and the Occult (Albany: State University of New York, 
1982), 314-15; Ken Wilber, Quantum Questions: Mys- 
tical Writings of the World’s Great Physicists (Boston: 
Shambala, 1984), 13-14; and Nicholas Rescher, “The 
Unpredictability of Future Science,” Robert S. 
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Cohen and Larry Lauden (eds), Physics, Philosophy 
and Psychoanalyss: Essays in Honor of Adolf Grun 
baum (Dordrecht D. Reidel, 1983), 153-68 

It is often said that power and knowledge (or truth) 
have been the twin aims of modern science 
(e.g. Evelyn Fox Keller, Reflections on Gender and 
Science, 71). Of these twin aims, traditional descrip- 
tions spoke mainly of the quest for truth, while 
recent appraisals, whether condemnatory or positiv- 
istic, have seen the drive for power as the central aim. 
My posinon is that, while much of modern science 
has sought those truths that would provide power 
over nature (and sometimes thereby over other 
humans), it is not the quest for power that makes 
modern science “science” but the quest for truth 
(in the way specified in the second criterion), regard- 
less of how limited these truths are and of the ulterior 
purposes for which they are sought... 

Nicholas Rescher, ‘““The Unpredictability of Future 
Science,” 165, says: “Domain limitations purport to 
put entire sectors of fact wholly outside the effective 
range of scientific explanation, maintaining that an 
entire range of phenomena in nature defies scientific 
rationalization.” See also Ken Wilber, Quantum 
Questions, 14. 

This is one topic on which I disagree with Rupert 
Sheldrake, who wishes to exclude the topic of the 
origin of laws from science, assigning it instead to 
theology or metaphysics; see the final chapter of his 
A New Science of Life. 

Evelyn Fox Keller, Reflections on Gender and Science 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1985), 
131-6. 

Patrick Grim, Philosophy of Science and the Occult, 
B15. 

Jule Eisenbud (Ps: and Psychoanalysis |New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1970], 96) says that one particular 
kind of repeatability has given parts of physics such 
reliability that “few people (strangely) question 
its right to provide a model of ‘reality’.’”’ But, as he 
says, this kind of repeatability is only one of many 
considerations in authentication, not relevant for 
many questions in geology, meteorology, astronomy, 
biology, and much of psychology. Both Kurtz and 
Alcock [see Paul Kurtz, 4 Skeptic's Handbook 
of Parapsychology (Buffalo, NY: Prometheus, 1985) 
and James Alcock’s essay, ‘Parapsychology as 
in Kurtz, pp. 537-65.] have 
claimed that parapsychological experiments, to 
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be acceptable, would have to exemplify “strong” 
repeatability, meaning that, in Alcock’s words, “any 
competent researcher following the prescribed pro- 
cedure can obtain the reported effect” (540). Butif the 
kind of phenomenon with which parapsychology 1s 
concerned is held to be an inherently elusive, 
not consciously controllable one, as Eisenbud 


and Stephen Braude hold (see note 27 above), this 
requirement for strong replicability amounts to 
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a “Catch-22”: parapsychologists could only prove 
that it exists by proving that it does not! 

Nicholas Rescher (“Phe Unpredictability of Future 
Science,” 163) says: “The contention that this or that 
explanatory resource is inherently unscientific 
should always be met with instant scorn. For the 
unscientific can only lie on the side of process and 
not that of product ~ on the side of modes of explan- 
ation and not its mechanism; of arguments rather than 
phenomena.” 

Rescher (ibid., 166) says that ‘‘there is no reason 
why, in human affairs any more than in quantum 
theory, the boundaries of science should be so drawn 
as to exclude the unpredictable.” Long ago, William 
James said that “‘the spirit and principles of Science 
are mere affairs of method; there is nothing in them 
that need hinder Science from dealing successfully 
with a world in which personal forces are the starting 
points of new effects” (‘Presidential Address,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 12 
[1896-97], 2-10, esp. 10). 

Rescher (ibid., 169) says: 


Not only can we never claim with confidence that the 
science of tomorrow will not resolve the issues that 
the science of today sees as intractable, but one can 
never be sure that the science of tomorrow will not 
endorse what the science of today rejects. This is 
why it is infinitely risky to speak of this or that 
explanatory resource (action at a distance, stochastic 
processes, mesmerism, etc.) as inherently unscien- 
tific. Even if X lies outside the range of science as we 
nowadays construe it, it by no means follows that X 
lies outside science as such. 


If there are such common beliefs, their recognition 
by members of diverse linguistic communities 1s, 
while difficult, not impossible. Even though a given 
worldview will predispose its adherents to recognize 
some such beliefs while ignoring, distorting, or even 
verbally denying other such beliefs that are noticed 
by adherents of other worldviews, it is possible, when 
the search for truth through public demonstration is 
sincere, to recognize such beliefs through conversa- 
tion and self-observation. 

In spite of my agreement, expressed in prior notes, 
with Nicholas Rescher’s formal ideas, I cannot accept 
his substantive idea that actualities could have 
emerged out of a realm of mere possibility. I do not 
see how we can abandon the notion that agency 
requires actuality, and hence the “hoary dogma,” as 
Rescher calls it, that ex nihilo nihil fit. [have reviewed 
Rescher’s The Riddle of Existence: An Essay in Ideal- 
istic Metaphysics (Lanham, Md.: University of Amer- 
ica Press, 1985) in Canadian Philosophical Reviews, 
December, 1986, 531-2. 

Sandra Harding points out that the one-sided at- 
tempts to explain science either from a purely extern- 
alist or a purely internalist approach lead to paradox. 
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The externalist approach, which understands the 
development of science in terms of external causes 
alone, leads to a self-refuting relativism. “Why 
should changes in economic, technological, and pol- 
itical arrangements make the new ideas reflecting 
these arrangements better ideas? Why shouldn’t we 
regard the externalist program itself as simply an 
epiphenomenon of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century social relations destined to be replaced as 
history moves along?” (The Science Question in Femi- 
nism, 215). The internalist or intentionalist approach 
praises natural science for showing that all natural 
and social phenomena are to be explained in externa- 
listic terms, then supports the truth of this idea by 
“defending an intentionalist approach to explaining 
the development of science alone” (212). What we 
need is an approach that recognizes the two-way 
causal influences between ideas and social relations, 
and which thereby allows us both to understand 
how “social arrangements shape human conscious- 
ness” and “to retain the internalist assumption 
that not all beliefs are equally good” (209, 231, 
214).... 

I have dealt with these issues in “Introduction: Time 
and the Fallacy of Misplaced Concreteness” in Phys- 
ics and the Ultimate Significance of Time; there is a 
brief discussion of apparent precognition on 30-1. 
See also Jule Eisenbud, Parapsychology and the Un- 
conscious, +5. Although Stephen Braude has not 
changed his earlier opinion that arguments against 
the very intelligibility of backward causation are un- 
convincing, perhaps because he has not developed a 
general theory of causation (7he Limits of Influence, 
261), he has concluded that the idea is very problem- 
atic, and that ostensible precognition can be ex- 
plained without resort to this idea (261-77). 
Frederick Suppe has pointed out that most discus- 
sions of the idea of knowledge as “justified true 
belief’ have assumed that “knowing that X is true”’ 
entails “knowing that one knows that X is true,” 1.e. 
having adequate evidence to defend the claim to 
know that it is true (The Structure of Scientific Theor- 
ies [Urbana: University of Illinois, 1977], 717-28). 
This unjustified requirement, which leads to a vi- 
cious infinite regress, lies behind Hume’s skeptical 
attacks on the possibility of knowledge and most 
recent rejections, by Kuhn, Feyerabend, and others, 
of the relevance of the correspondence notion of 
truth to scientific beliefs (718, 719, 723). Suppe 
argues rightly for ‘‘a separation of the role of evi- 
dence in the rational evaluation and defense of know- 
ledge claims from the role evidence plays in 
obtaining knowledge” (725). With that separation, 
we can maintain the traditional definitions of know- 
ledge as justified true belief and of truth as corres- 
pondence of belief to reality. None of this entails, [ 
would insist perhaps more strongly than Suppe, that 
the modern scientific worldview is true, or that any 


of the current scientific theories gives us anything 
approaching the whole truth about their referents. 
Indeed, it is only if we hold to these traditional 
definitions of truth and knowledge that we have a 
rational standard in terms of which to criticize the 
dominant contemporary knowledge-claims. 

The way in which panexperiential philosophy can 
make sense of a notion of correspondence is to be 
dealt with [in essays in volume 4 of this series]. 
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These principles, especially the latter four, have all, in 
fact, been denied by modern science-related thought. 
However, their explicit denial has been accompanied 
by implicit affirmation, producing massive incoher- 
ence. The reason for their explicit denial is nor that 
they conflict with the implications of any other 
equally universal principles but that they conflict 
with the implications of contingent beliefs of mod- 
ernity, which have been discussed above. 


“The Cognitive Program of 
Constructivism and a Reality 
that Remains Unknown’”’ 


Niklas Luhmann 


German sociologist Niklas Luhmann (1927-98) 
pressed systems theory, which attends to 
the self-maintaining internal processes of 
organisms, machines and societies, to radical 
conclusions. Most famous for his methodological 
debate with Habermas, Luhmann’s approach 
denies the possibility of critical ideals that tran- 
scend social organization. Absorbing insights 
from recent work in biology and cybernetics, he 
argues that social systems, like organisms, “con- 
struct” their environment through highly selective 
perception and cognition, and so are “autopoie- 
tic’ or self-making. By taking communications as 
the events constituting social systems, he separ- 
ates his sociology from psychology and anthro- 
pology (humans are not the constituents of 
societies). His analysis of modernity shows that 
contemporary society no longer requires, and 
cannot accept, forms of unity based in shared 
belief-systems or democratic agreement. The 
functional subsystems of society organize them- 
selves by internal rules governing communica- 
tions, and reproduce themselves independently. 
Centerless, functionally plural modern society is 
a “whole that is less than the sum of its parts.” In 
the following essay Luhmann examines the epi- 
stemological consequences of his radically con- 
structivist account of human knowing. 


Interest in epistemological questions is not limited 
to philosophy today. Numerous empirical sciences 
have, in the normal course of their research, been 


forced to proceed from the immediate object of 
their research to questions involving cognition. 
Quantum physics is perhaps the best-known 
example, but it is no exception. In linguistics the 
question is raised today of what problems arise 
from the fact that research into language has to 
make use of language. Cognitive instruments have 
to be aquired via the object investigated by means 
of these very instruments and not, for example, 
through reflection of consciousness upon itself.' 
Brain research has shown that the brain is not able 
to maintain any contact with the outer world on the 
level of its own operations, but — from the perspec- 
tive of information — operates closed in upon itself. 
This is obviously also true for the brains of those 
engaged in brain research. How does one come, 
then, from one brain to another? Or to take a 
further example: the sociology of knowledge had 
demonstrated at least the influence of social factors 
on all knowledge, if not their role as sole determin- 
ants. This is also true, then, for this statement itself 
since no justification for an exception can be found, 
in the sense, say, of Mannheim’s ‘free-floating 
intelligence”.’ What conclusion is to be drawn 
from this? It was thought that one would have to 
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found all knowledge on “convention” or that 
knowledge was the result of a kind of “negou- 
ation.’ But these attempts only wound up desig- 
nating an ancient problem = that of the unity of 
knowledge and reality — by means of a new concept. 
Not without reason have these attempts been criti- 
cized for epistemological naivete*, since one cither 
learns nothing about the relationship to reality or 
the connection is only made over theoretically un- 
acceptable “both/and” concessions. There 1s little 
more to be gained by calling such “constructiv- 
ism”’, as has recently been done, “radical” since 
what 1s identified here as “constructivism” hardly 
at first seems unfamiliar. It might be that the theory 
of knowledge — at least in some of its traditional 
variants — will be confirmed rather than caught 
unaware. Science is apparently reacting here to its 
own power of resolution. This can already be found 
in Plato who reduces everyday experience to mere 
opinion and raises the question of what reality lies 
behind it. As a result, these philosophic reflections 
were termed, at first, ‘‘idealism”. As we come to 
modern times the emergence of modern science led 
more and more to the conclusion that this ‘‘under- 
lying” reality was knowledge itself. This altered the 
meaning of the concept of the subject, while it 1s 
only in our century that the name “idealism” has 
been replaced by ‘“‘constructivism’’. There was a 
shift in emphasis in the conflict between realism 
and idealism, but it is not easy to discover in this a 
new theory. There is an external world, which 
results from the fact that cognition, as a self- 
operated operation, can be carried out at all, but 
we have no direct contact with it. Without know- 
ing, cognition could not reach the external world. 
In other words, knowing is only a self-referential 
process. Knowledge can only know itself, although 
it can — as if out of the corner of its eye — determine 
that this is only possible if there is more than only 
cognition. Cognition deals with an external world 
that remains unknown and has to, as a result, come 
to see that it cannot see what it cannot see. 

So far there is nothing new here, unless it be in 
the definiteness and self-confidence with which all 
this is presented as knowledge. One has to look 
more closely at the theoretical distinctions with 
which this view of things is presented in order to 
discover something new. Insofar as constructivism 
maintains nothing more than the unapproachability 
of the external world “‘in itself’ and the closure of 
knowing — without yielding, at any rate, to the old 
skeptical or ‘‘solipsistic’? doubt that an external 
world exists at all — there is nothing new to be~ 
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found im at. Nonetheless, the theoretical form in 
which this is expressed has innovative aspects 
even such radical innovations ~ that it 1s possible 
to gain the impression that the theory of a self- 
referring cognition closed in upon itself has only 
now acquired a viable form. One can express this 
more preeisely: it has only now acquired a form in 
which it can represent itself as knowledge. A prob- 
lem arises here, however. With the word “construct- 
ivism”” (taken over from mathematics) premature 
victorics have been proclaimed, and one has to 
accept that there will be those who step aside, with 
a shake of the head, denying the validity of these 
claims. It is important, therefore, to investigate the 
question of what is new and convincing here — and 
this will lead the discussion far afield. 


II 


For reasons that can only be clarified subsequently 
we begin our investigation with the question: by 
means of what distinction is the problem articu- 
lated? That is, we do not begin with the Kanuan 
question: how is knowledge possible? We have 
avoided this form of the question because it might 
lead us to the premature response: in this way! At 
first the difference is of no great consequence. The 
one form of the question can be translated into the 
other (if one is not afraid to face problems of logical 
hierarchies as well as their failure). One can answer 
the question: ‘how is knowledge possible?”, with 
‘“‘by the introduction of a distinction”. In contrast 
with the tradition involving such concepts as ‘‘dia- 
pherein””’ or “discernment” here the concept of 
distinction is radicalized." For in order to recognize 
knowing it is necessary to distinguish it from what 
is not knowing. As a result, the question with 
regard to the foundation of knowledge is trans- 
formed into a question with regard to the distinc- 
tion of distinguishing, that is, into an obviously 
self-implicative question.» The passage from the 
search for a founding and therefore asymmetric — 
relationship with regard to some unity is trans- 
formed into a search for an operatively employed 
difference. It is, further, easy to recognize, that 
circularity and paradoxes can no longer be rejected 
but will come to play a role. 

So, once again, the question is: by means of what 
distinction is the problem of knowledge articu- 
lated? (And, for the sake of clarity, let it be said 
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once again: We are aware that with this question we 
have taken upon ourselves the difficulty of the 
distinction of distinguishing.) 

In any case one will not be able to approach 
constructivism if one proceeds from the old contro- 
versy of whether the knowing system is a subject or 
an object. The subjectivist problem was to state and 
to show how it 1s possible by means of introspection 

that is by passage to the self-reference of one’s 
own consciousness — to form judgements about the 
world of others. That “intersubjectivity” is only a 
word which therefore does not solve the problem 
should be obvious. Objectivism, on the other hand, 
came up with the idea of describing knowledge as a 
condition or process in a particular object which 
was often called ‘“‘organism’’.’ 

The mistake here lies in the assumption that it is 
possible to describe an object completely (we won't 
go so far as to say “explain’”’) without making any 
reference to its relation to its environment (whether 
this relation be one of indifference, of selective 
relevance and capacity for stimulation, of discon- 
nection, or of closure). In order to avoid these 
problems, which arise from the point of departure 
taken, both subjectivist and objectivist theories of 
knowledge have to be replaced by the system— 
environment distinction, which then makes the 
distinction subject—object irrelevant. 

With this we have the distinction central to 
constructivism: it replaces the distinction trans- 
cendental/empirical by the distinction system/ 
environment. The concept environment (as well as 
the corresponding one of system) was not available 
during Kant’s day. What we call “environment” 
today had to be conceived of as the state of being 
contained and carried (periechon); and what we call 
“system” had to be thought of as order according to 
a principle. Both of these were already objects 
of knowledge. In order to answer the question of 
how knowledge is possible without falling into a 
self-referring circle the distinction transcendental/ 
empirical was developed. Hardly anyone accepts 
this distinction today despite the labor that goes 
into the exegesis of historical texts. But if one 
drops this distinction how does one then avoid the 
circle of the self-founding of knowledge? Why must 
one avoid this circle? Can't one simply say: Know- 
ledge is what knowledge takes to be knowledge? 

The serving as medium foundation for dealing 
with these questions offers up the distinction 
system/environment and, in its context, a worked- 
out systems theory. This makes — virtually automat- 
ically — all the investigations and knowledge gained 
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in systems theory of potential relevance for the 
theory of knowledge. In contrast to the procedure 
in transcendentalism, investigations bearing rele- 
vance for epistemological questions do not need to 
be carried out primarily with this end in mind. The 
relevance emerges as a side-effect of other investi- 
gations (e.g., of neurophysiological investigations or 
in the history of science) and one only has to take 
care that the transitions are smoothed over and now 
and then put in order, for example by adequate 
terminological recommendations. A good example 
of this is Humberto Maturana’s™ use of the word 
“cognition” (“‘conocimiento’’) for the extension of 
operations under the condition of interaction with 
the environment,” however annoying this termin- 
ology might be for professional epistemologists 
afraid of a biological invasion of their domain. 

It has been known for a quite some time already 
that the brain has absolutely no qualitative and only 
a very slight quantitative contact with the external 
world. All stimuli coming from without are coded 
purely quantitatively (principle of undifferentiated 
coding); furthermore, their quantity, as compared 
with purely internal processing events, plays but a 
marginal role.'’ Incoming stimuli are also erased in 
fractions of a second if they are not stored in internal 
storage areas with somewhat longer retention times 
(short-term memory) — an event which is more the 
exception than the rule. With this, even time is 
made to serve the internal economy of complex 
processes. Apparently it is fundamental for the 
functioning of the brain that selected information 
is enclosed and not that it is let through. As if it were 
already information (or data) before it motivates the 
brain to form a representation. Such knowledge as 
this was not made use of by theoretical epistemology 
and it is only a formulation in terms of systems 
theory that leads to an insight which must seem 
surprising to epistemologists: '? only closed systems 
can know. The sociology of science has arrived at 
similar conclusions (which are still, for the most 
part, rejected as being too shocking)."* Whoever 
still maintains that knowledge is the construction 
of a relation to the environment that fits things as 
they are, is welcome to his opinion, but he is forced 
to begin his theoretical reflections with a paradox: it 
is only non-knowing systems that can know; or, one 
can only see because one cannot see. 
™ Chilean biologist Humberto Maturana (1928— ) with 
his student Francisco Varela (1946-2001) were the 
authors of Autopoiesis and Cognition (Dordrecht: Reidel, 
1980). 


Philosophical epistemology has become marginal 
scientifically if not completely isolated; a situation 
that has often been lamented.'* This was the case 
for the Neo-Kantians and is the case for the Neo- 
Wittgensteiians. Nonetheless, anyone familiar 
with both sides is aware of the numerous possibil- 
ities for contact. Systems theory or, more precisely, 
the distinction between system and environment, 
could play the role of mediator here. 

The effect of the intervention of systems theory 
can be described as a de-ontologization of reality. 
This does not mean that reality is denied, for then 
there would be nothing that operated — nothing that 
observed, and nothing on which one would gain a 
purchase by means of distinctions. It is only the 
epistemological relevance of an ontological repre- 
sentation of reality that is being called into ques- 
tion. If a knowing system has no entry to its 
external world it can be denied that such an exter- 
nal world exists. But we can just as well — and more 
believably — claim that the external world is as it 1s. 
Neither claim can be proved; there is no way of 
deciding between them. This does not, however, 
call the external world into question but only the 
simple distinction being/non-being which ontol- 
ogy had applied to it. As a consequence, the ques- 
tion arises: why do we have to begin with precisely 
this distinction? Why do we wound the world first 
with this distinction and no other? 

Systems theory suggests istead the distinction 
between system and environment. 
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If one accepts this suggestion the answer to the 
question, how is knowledge possible?, is to begin 
with, as the operation of a system separated from 
its environment. If one, further, takes seriously that 
the system always has to be operationally closed then 
to the initial idea of separation assumptions are 
added regarding self-reference and recursivity. Op- 
erations of this kind are only possible within 
the context of a network of operations of the same 
system towards which they point and on which 
they are founded. There is no single operation that 
can emerge without this recursive network. At the 
same time the network itself is not an operation. 
“Multiplicity does not act as a relay”.'> The whole 
cannot as a whole itself become active. Every oper- 
ation reproduces the unity of the system as well as 
its limits. Every operation reproduces closure and 
containment. There is nothing without an oper- 
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ation — no cognition cither. And every operation 
has to fulfil the condition of bemg one operation 
among many, as it cannot exist in any other form, 
cannot otherwise possibly be an operation. 

As a result, for an observer the system is a para- 
dox, a unity which is a. unity only as a multiplicity, a 
unitas multuplex. Even when the system observes 
itself one has what is true for every observation. If 
a system wants to know what makes it possible that 
it can know, it encounters this paradox. All theory 
of knowledge has to begin with the resolution of a 
paradox. 

A further consequence is: No system ean perform 
operations outside its own limits. If new operations 
are integrated it means that the limits of the system 
have been extended. Consequently, the system 
cannot use its own operations to connect itself with 
its environment since this would require that the 
system operate half within and half without the 
system. The function of the boundaries is not to 
pave the way out of the system but to secure discon- 
tinuity. Whatever one wants to call cognition, if it is 
supposed to be an operation then the operation ne- 
cessarily has to be one incapable of contact with the 
external world, one which, in this sense, acts blindly. 

These ideas can be worked out further and the 
foreseeable extensions of a theory of closed, self- 
referring systems-in-an-environment will doubt- 
less come to have over this route an influence on 
the theory of knowledge. But we will leave this 
question aside for the moment since we are now 
confronted with a fundamental question: is it pos- 
sible, and is it acceptable, to call what here becomes 
perceptible “knowledge”? at all? 

In the search for an answer to this question it 
is advisable to introduce a second distinction bet- 
ween operation and observation. This distinction oc- 
cupies the place that had been taken up to this point 
by the unity-seeking logic of reflection. (This means, 
therefore, a substitution of difference for unity). 

An operation that uses distinctions in order to 
designate something we will call “observation”. 
We are caught once again, therefore, in a circle: the 
distinction between operation and observation 
appears itself as an element of observation. On the 
one hand, an observation is itself an operation; on the 
other hand, itis the employment ofa distinction. An 
example would be that between operation and ob- 
servation. A logic that would take its point of depart- 
ure here could only be established as the unfolding of 
a circle, and it would have to make certain that 
the distinction can re-enter into what it has distin- 
guished. Spencer explicitly 
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for this “re-entry” after deliberately ignoring it at 
the beginning with his instruction to an observer to 
‘draw a distinction”’.’’ (Among other things this 
means that time is employed for the resolution of 
self-referring circles and paradoxes). 

An observation leads to knowledge only insofar 
as it leads to re-usable results in the system. One 
can also say: Observation is cognition insofar as it 
uses and produces redundancies — whereby “re- 
dundancy” here means limitations of observation 
that are internal to the system. In consequence, 
particular observations are more or less probable.'® 

The passage to “constructivism” follows from 
the insight that it 1s not only for negations that there 
are no correlates in the environment of the system but 
even for distinctions and designanons (therefore for 
observations). This does not mean (to say it once 
again) that the reality of the external world is being 
called into doubt. It is also beyond doubt that an 
observer can observe that and how a system 1s influ- 
enced by its environment or deliberately and suc- 
cessfully acts upon its environment. Nonetheless, 
all distinctions and designations are purely internal 
recursive operations of a system (that is, operations 
that form or disturb redundancies). These are op- 
erations that are not able to go beyond the system 
and, as if ata distant remove, pull something into it. 
As a result, all achievements following from these 
operations, above all what is usually called “‘infor- 
mation”’, are purely internal achievements. There is 
no information that moves from without to within 
the system. For even the difference and the horizon 
of possibilities on the basis of which the information 
can be selection (that is, information) doesn’t exist 
in the external world, but is a construct — i.e. in- 
ternal to the system. Does this mean, however — as 1s 
claimed in a direct line from Maturana — that the 
cognitive system operates “‘blindly’’? 

The metaphor of seeing and blindness can be 
retained as an abbreviated mode of speech, al- 
though it does not correspond to the current level 
of knowledge. One must also distinguish here: if 
every relation to the outer world is being denied in 
such a metaphor, too much 1s being called into 
question. On the other hand, it must be made 
clear that all observation (including the observing 
of observations) presupposes the operative deploy- 
ment of a distinction which at the moment of its use 
must be employed “blindly” (in the sense of ‘‘non- 
'’ English mathematician G. Spencer-Brown  con- 
structed a logic of distinctions in his Laws of Form 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, 1969). 


observably”’). If one wants to observe the distinc- 
tion in its turn, one has to employ a different 
distinction for which the same is true. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that the exter- 
nal world exists or that true contact with it is possible 
as a necessary condition of the reality of the oper- 
ations of the system itself. It 1s the differentiation of 
what exists that is contributed by the observer’s 
imagination, since, with the support of the specifi- 
cation of distinctions an immensely rich structure of 
combinations can be obtained, which then serves the 
system for decisions about its own operations. 

Expressed in other words, the unity of a distinc- 
tion employed for observation is constituted within 
the system. It is only in the observing system that 
things distinguished are brought to the unity of 
being distinct. Cognition is neither the copying 
nor the mapping nor the representation of an ex- 
ternal world in a system. Cognition is the realiza- 
tion of combinatorial gains on the basis of the 
differentiation of a system that is closed off from 
its environment (but nonetheless ‘‘contained”’ in 
that environment).!” Ifa system is forced to cognize 
with the aid of distinctions and is unable to cogn- 
ize in any other manner, it means further that 
everything that 1s for the system, and which there- 
fore has reality, has to be constituted over distinc- 
tions. The “blind spot” of each observation, the 
distinction it employs at the moment, 1s at the same 
time its guarantee of a world. For example, social 
reality is what one, in observing a majority of ob- 
servers, can observe to be uniform among them 
despite their differences.'* Social reality exists 
only when an observer can distinguish a majority 
of observers (which may or may not include him- 
self). By “world” is meant that which has to be 
assumed for every system to be the unity of the 
system/environment distinction (self-reference 
and external reference), when (and only when) 
this distinction is employed. 

In conclusion we can say that knowing systems 
are real (empirical — that is, observable) systems in a 
real world. Without a world they could neither exist 
nor know. It is only cognitively that the world is 
unapproachable for them. 


IV 


The contribution of the systems that makes cogni- 
tion possible at all and which nothing in the envir- 
onment corresponds to consists in the act of 
distinguishing. This recognition, which (as a 


distinction itself) imphes its own limitanon, has 
helped us as far as it goes. This would seem to 
answer the question usually raised in controversies 
about constructivism. But the interesting analyses 
are sull to come: ‘They involve not the question of a 
real agreement between knowledge and reality but 
questions of fme. Cognitive systems (at least the 
brain, consciousness and the systems of communi- 
cation called societies) operate on the basis of events 
that have only a momentary presence and that 
already begin to disappear at the moment of their 
emergence. lurthermore, these systems operate on 
the basis of events that cannot be repeated but 
which must be replaced by other events. Their 
structures must, therefore, provide for the passage 
from event to event — something for which there 
are also no equivalents in the environment. It is 
neither the case that the environment changes 
itself with the same tempo and rhythm (and this 
can only be spoken of on the basis of cognitive acts), 
nor can one find in the environment those autop- 
oietic structures that suggest the one in the other. 
How then is the time relation between system and 
environment to be understood? The only answer 
can be: as simultaneity. The foundation for the 
reality of the system — whatever the contours of 
its own meaningful observations might be — is the 
simultaneity of its operation with the conditions of 
reality that sustain it. Whatever the system might 
contribute in the way of a non-present future and a 
non-present past — that is, of distinctions — the 
simultaneity of the environment and the eternally 
immediate present of the system is a condition 
that cannot be eliminated. Whatever is simultan- 
eous cannot be influenced, cannot be integrated 
into the causal constellations of the system, cannot 
be synchronized, but is nonetheless the precondi- 
tion for the application of distinctions in time. The 
system can place itself in relation to time between 
future and past, or as a moment in relation to 
duration or to eternity. Whatever might emerge 
from this, the system constructs time in relation 
to itself. What one does not have control over is the 
simultaneity that reemerges from moment to 
moment in all the operations of the system, the 
“common aging’’’ in the sense of Alfred Schiitz!” 
or the splashing of the water on the bank of the Isle 
de Saint Pierre, that “continuing noise that is, 
however, filled by intervals”, which, in conver- 
gence with internal movements, is sufficrent “‘to 
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make me sense my existence with pleasure, without 
) 
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my having to think”.°” It is out of the unavoidable 
certainty of the simultaneity of the system and the 
environment that current time projections can 
arise. Examples of this ean be found in the wide- 
spread “anticipatory reactions” in the plant and 
animal kingdoms, that is, in mere reactions to 
something assumed to be present on the basis of 
regularities that prove to be beneficial for the 
future, although they have not been perceived 
(1.¢., have not been integrated into the processing 
of information)?! Highly developed cognitive 
systems can, in addition, make prognoses, which 
does not mean that they can now perceive future 
present times. ‘They are able to span this impossi- 
bility by means of constructions that organize their 
own information processing with the help of a 
distinction between what is past and what is to 
come that cannot appear in the external world as a 
distinction. Presumably, prognosis has to be under- 
stood as a product of our own imagination that can 
be evaluated by the memory,” that is, as the cre- 
ation of an excess of individual possibilities which 1s 
then offered up for selection according to self-con- 
structed criteria of “suitability”. In other words, 
systems that make prognoses can prepare them- 
selves for risks that they themselves have created 
and derive benefits from this. 

Cognitive systems, therefore, have only a 
momentlike existence, as a result of the burden of 
simultaneity which keeps them on the ground. This 
existence must reproduce itself autopoietically in 
order to attain stability, even if it is only a dynamic 
one. They experience the world, therefore, with 
future and past — that is, as duration — only in the 
form of non-presentness. These systems can, there- 
fore, consider their history to be finished insofar as 
they do not make present — as if in a dream — 
retrospective preferences. In the same way their 
future is full of enticing and threatening possibil- 
ities (although in reality there is no possibility at all, 
since everything is as it is). It is possible then to 
keep the non-present constant, which yields in turn 
the fascinating possibility for cognition of repre- 
senting changes in the external world by termino- 
logical constants (instead of through changes tn the 
system itself). Such systems need, as a result, 
records, which can, however, only be currently 
accessed; subsequently they help themselves with 
a kind of “‘vicarious learning’, with observing ob- 
servations of others which have the same limitation. 
The vast unfolding of the world materially, tem- 
porally and socially is a construct?® anchored in the 
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simultaneity of the world which, in this regard, 
never changes but is nonetheless inseparable from 
every realization. 

On the other hand, the freedom of cognition in its 
constructions 1s founded ona radical ‘‘de-simultan- 
eity”’ of the world, on the reduction of the contem- 
poraneous to an instant almost devoid of meaning. 
What is gained by this 1s a terrifying plethora of 
possibilities in which cognition has to find its way 
by its own guidance. This existential moment is 
doubtlessly only a moment for an observer who 
can see the limits of this presentness and can call it 
“existence”. Descartes was aware of this — and 
therefore made God responsible for continuity. 


The refined constructivist theory of knowledge that 
has been presented here not only dissolves the trad- 
itional rationalistic continuum of being and think- 
ing — which presupposed the possibility of an 
agreement between both and had founded it upon 
such concepts as nature or creation. The theoretical 
transcendental position which had been first the 
reaction to the dissolution of this rationalist con- 
tinuum is also renounced. Furthermore, the as- 
sumption is rejected of a subjective faculty of 
consciousness that can guarantee a priori the condi- 
tions of the possibilities of cognition. But then, it is 
not sufficient to replace this conception by the 
distinction between irritation (or perturbation) 
from without and self-determination from within, 
which simply gives the difference between inner 
and outer yet another formulation and weight.7* 
What remains (and has to replace those assump- 
tions) is the recursivity of observation and cognition. 

A process is called ‘‘recursive”’ when it uses the 
results of its own operations as the basis for further 
operations — that is, what is undertaken is deter- 
mined in part by what has occurred in earlier oper- 
ations. In the language of systems theory (which is 
not quite suitable here) one often says that such a 
process uses its own outputs as inputs. In any case 
recursivity requires a continuous testing of consist- 
ency and it has been shown by investigations in 
perception and memory that this necessitates a 
binary schematization, even on the neurophysio- 
logical level, which holds in readiness the possibil- 
ities of acceptance and rejection.”° The states of the 
system that have been produced by its own oper- 
ation serve then as criteria for the acceptance or 
rejection of further operations; stimuli from the 


environment that effect the system can play a role 
here also. Decisive, however, is the continuous self- 
evaluation of the system — which always operates in 
a state of irritation or agitation by means of a code 
that permits acceptance and rejection with regard 
to the adoption of further operations. The brain 
functions in this way. And the same will be true for 
psychic and social systems. The codification true/ 
false only gives this schematization its final finish 
and a form that is only used under very special 
circumstances. 

One can, therefore, think of binarily schematized 
recursivity as a continuous calculation of operations 
on the basis of the current states of the system. The 
pleasure/pain mechanism also seems to function in 
this manner. With regard to observations, this 
structure makes possible the observation of obser- 
vations. This can mean, first of all, that one repeats 
the same operation in order to see whether its 
results are confirmed or not confirmed. This leads 
then toa “condensation” of units of meaning whose 
verification can no longer be obtained by a single 
operation. More or less clear deviations can be built 
into such a replication. One observes the same thing 
at different times in different situations, under 
different aspects, which leads to a further enrich- 
ment of the condensed meaning and finally to the 
abstraction of denotation for what seems identical 
in the different observations. Thus, assumedly, the 
meaningful construction of the world comes about, 
gaining thereby a power no single operation can 
possibly dispose of. One speaks here, in the lan- 
guage of mathematics, of the “eigenvalues”™ 
system.7° Again, no correspondence between 
system and environment is presupposed, but only 
the claim is made that it was possible to bring about 
these states.7’ 

This theory provides a good explanation for the 
normal evolution of a knowledge that overcomes 
distance, so-called ‘‘distal knowledge”, as Donald 
Campbell, following Egon Brunswik, has called 
it.7* If one takes into consideration the dependence 
of all observation on distinction, other possibilities 
of recursive observation emerge. The usual under- 
standing of the observations of observation focusses 
above all on what an observer observes (distinguish- 
ing thereby between subject and object, but con- 
centrating above all on the object). Constructivism 
describes an observation of observation that con- 
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The allowed values of the energy of a particle under a 
function (‘eigenfunction’) in Schrédinger’s wave mech- 
anics. 


centrates on how the observed observer observes. 
This constructivist turn makes possible a qualita- 
tive change, a radical transformation, in the style of 
recursive observation, since by this means one can 
also observe what and how an observed observer zs 
unable to observe. In this case one is interested in 
his blind spot, i.e. the means by which things 
become visible or non-visible. One observes (dis- 
tinguishes) the distinction used by the primary 
observer in his observing. Since this observer, in 
the midst of his observation, cannot distinguish this 
distinction, what is observed is something that 
remains unknown to him or incommunicable. In 
the terms of sociology one could also say that ob- 
servation is directed now to the observed observer’s 
Jatent structures and functions. 

The kind of reality, the kind of ‘‘eigenvalue” 
produced by recursions of this type is still largely 
unknown, as the technique itself is no older than 
200 years. It was probably first practiced in the 
novel, then in the Counter-enlightenment, and 
then in the critique of ideology that is always from 
a holier-than-thou perspective. The primary obser- 
ver was placed into the domain of the harmless or 
the naive; or he was treated as someone who, with- 
out realizing it, had something to hide. This holier- 
than-thou perspective fed upon suspicion. And the 
generalization of the principle of suspicion made it 
possible for whole disciplines — from psychoanaly- 
sis to sociology — to establish themselves with add- 
itional credentials in a world in which everyone 
knows, or imagines he knows, the situation in 
which he acts and the reasons for his actions. 

It does not seem a coincidence that this observa- 
tion of latent structures developed parallel to tran- 
scendental theory — at first at the end of the 18th 
century and then with particular intensity a century 
later during the heyday of Neo-Kantianism. Ap- 
parently, something had been lacking in transcen- 
dental philosophy. All the same, a constructivist 
theory of knowledge goes beyond this state of 
affairs (again a hundred years later). Its concept 
of recursive observation includes the observation 
of latency, freeing it from the prejudice that latent 
structures give a false picture of the world, as it 
really is and as science sees it. The assumption — to 
be found above all in the classical sociology of 
knowledge — that latent structures, functions and 
interests lead to distortions of knowledge, if not to 
blatant errors, can and must be abandoned.”” The 
impossibility of distinguishing the distinction that 
one distinguishes with is an unavoidable precondi- 
tion of cognition. The question of whether a given 
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choice of distinction suits one’s latent mterests only 
arises on the level of second order observation. ‘Tlic 
claim of ideological distortion can then be observed 
in the person making the claim (for which he has to 
be observed as observer, that is, in relation to what 
he is observing). ” 

The important question after all this is what 
“eigenvalues” a system is converging towards 
when it extends the recursivity of its observations 
in this direction that is, when it continually 
turns its observations towards things other obser- 
vers cannot observe. lor the results of this method 
of observing we have, in the absence of anything 
better, a variety of different names: Gotthard 
Gunther speaks of ‘polycontextuality”, others of 
“pluralism”, and still others of the postmodern 
arbitrariness in the emergence and passage of “‘dis- 
courses’. For constructivism this is, above all, an 
epistemological question and a kind of compensa- 
tion for the limitations inherent in every act of 
cognition as a consequence of its dependence 
upon a distinction. One cannot draw the conclusion 
from the theory that now special “eigenvalues” of 
the social system will emerge that will be resistant 
to enlightenment for there is no guarantee that 
under all conditions such “eigenvalues” can be 
found and become stabilized. Still, the question 
can at least be raised and observation directed ac- 
cordingly. 


VI 


If one takes seriously the endeavor to set up a 
constructivist theory of knowledge an important 
question becomes shifted: that of the paradoxes. 
By a paradox is meant a permissible and meaningful 
statement that leads nonetheless to antinomies or 
undecidability (or, more strictly, a demonstrable 
proposition that has such consequences). Two pos- 
sibilities for dealing with such a problem should be 
rejected. The first is used in the construction of 
formal systems and consists of an ad hoc procedure 
of exclusion. The paradoxes are eliminated by suit- 
able precautionary measures. Structures that lead to 
paradoxes are forbidden — for example by the well- 
known but questionable theory of types.“ The 
“WA theory developed by Bertrand Russell (in ‘‘Math- 
ematical Logic Based on a Theory of Types,” 1908) to 
resolve the paradox, which he discovered, that the set of 
all sets which are not members of themselves both is and 1s 
not a member of itself. 
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epistemological questionability of such a procedure 
comes from its lack of justification; moreover, it 
usually has the consequence that it excludes more 
than just paradoxical possibilities for the construc- 
tion of sentences. 

As a result, philosophers have felt compelled to 
look for other means that would lead to a justifiable 
exclusion of paradoxes. MacKie, for example, sug- 
gests returning to a semantic theory of truth that 
would make it possible to say that the supposed 
objects designated by meaningful paradoxical prop- 
ositions do not exist.*! It is, however, not possible 
for a constructivist theory of knowledge to accept 
this way out, since what is claimed here as being 
non-existent, does not exist for constructivism 
anyway. Given that paradoxes re-emerge despite 
all the attempts to eliminate them, MacKie finally 
even calls for a “construction” of the paradoxical by 
adopting self-referring propositions into the con- 
struction and (at least implicit) quantification.” 
This suggestion is grist for the constructivist’s 
mill: constructivism can view paradox as a problem 
in the machinery of the calculation of calculations, 
as a possible but nonetheless destructive construc- 
tion. Should one look the Gorgon straight on — 
aware however that it is not the deadly Medusa 
one has before one, but her immortal sisters, 
Stheno (the Mighty) or Euryale (the Far Spring- 
er)? 

We suggest instead a view from the side, the 
observing of observation. This enables one, when 
one includes observation of latency, to observe how 
other observers render invisible the paradoxes that 
get in their way, for example the paradox of each of 
our binary codes.** It is, therefore, not a psycho- 
analytical infection or a critical socio-ideological 
frivolity that brings us to include observation of 
the blind spot of the observer in the theory of 
knowledge. It is furthermore not simply an encour- 
agement to propound values that are, in any case, 
irrational, as William James and Max Weber had 
thought. To see what others cannot see (and to 
accept that they cannot see what they cannot see) 
is, In a way, the systematic keystone of epistemol- 
ogy — taking the place of its a priori foundation. 

Itis, therefore, of importance that every observer 
involves himself in a paradox because he has to 
found his observing on a distinction. As a result, 
he is unable to observe either the beginning or the 
ending of his observing — unless it be by means of 
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another distinction that he has already begun to 
make or by continuing with a new distinction 
after having ended.** This is why all projection, 
or the setting of a goal, every formation of episodes 
necessitates recursive observation and why, fur- 
thermore, recursive observation makes possible 
not so much the elimination of paradoxes as their 
temporal and social distribution onto different op- 
erations. A consensual integration of systems of 
communication is, given such conditions, some- 
thing that should sooner be feared than sought 
for. For such integration can only result in the 
paradoxes becoming invisible to all and remaining 
that way for an indefinite future. 

This remedy solves, as it were, the problem of 
the paradoxes by reference to a concrete theory: the 
theory of autopoietic systems,” which by means of 
recursive operations produce and reproduce a net- 
work of such operations as the condition for the 
very possibility of this reproduction (a solution 
logicians will hardly find satisfying). In such 
systems (one of which is science) there is no oper- 
ation without reference to other operations of the 
system. Even when one forms universal propos- 
itions that refer to all the operations of the system, 
and also when one exposes these universal propos- 
itions on the basis of the classic Cretan pattern to 
self-reference, one only produces an operation that 
is a point of departure for other operations. We 
simply claim: it 7s this way; and logicians who 
attempt to dispute this are, in consequence, pun- 
ished by paradoxes. 


VII 


Given all that has been said, what understanding of 
reality does constructivism have? 

It may be useful here to review classical re- 
sponses once again. As far as visual metaphors 
were used, two solutions were offered. Objectivists 
said that reality was manifold, which meant that 
there was no single observation point from which it 
could be seen in toto: what one sees conceals what 
one does not see. This deficiency can only be coun- 
tered by changing the point of observation, that is 
by working sequentially or by a division of labor. 
Subjectivists could speak instead of a multiplicity 
of perspectives each of which makes possible a 
conditioned seeing, but which at the same time 
makes impossible or difficult the perception of 
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the perspective one sees with.’ More eves ~ and 
therefore more emouons: that was Nietzsche's 
postulate in The Genealogy of Morals.* Construct- 
ivism goes beyond these positions by radicalizing 
the relationship between cognition and reality. 
It is no longer a question of the difficulties that 
arise from a multipheity of sides or perspectives, 
and the problem is no longer how one arrives, 
given this situation, at unity. This multiplicity, 
regardless of whether it is a multiplicity of sides 
or of perspectives, is itself a product of cognition, 
resulting from certain types of distinctions, which, 
as distinctions, are instruments of cognition. It is 
precisely by means of distinguishing that cognition 
separates itself from everything that is not cogni- 
tion. Nonctheless, one is always dealing with con- 
cretely determined operations ~ even in the case of 
knowledge. Without water the jelly-fish goes limp. 
But in order to recognize that, distinctions are 
necessary: with/without water; not-limp/limp. 
These distinctions are codifications specific to cog- 
nition, which function independently of the envir- 
onment (i.e. of stimuli), because there are not and 
cannot be any equivalents for them in the external 
world. 

Cognitively all reality must be constructed by 
means of distinctions and, as a result, remains con- 
struction. The constructed reality is, therefore, not 
the reality referred to. This too can be recognized, 
but recognized only by means of precisely this 
distinction. For cognition, only what serves in a 
given case as a distinction is a guarantee of reality, 
an equivalent of reality. One could say more pre- 
cisely: The source of distinction’s guaranteeing 
reality lies in its own operative unity. It is, however, 
precisely as this unity that the distinction cannot be 
observed — except by means of another distinction 
which then assumes the function of a guarantor of 
reality. Another way of expressing this is to say that 
the operation emerges simultaneously with the 
world which as a result remains cognitively un- 
approachable to the operation. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is that the 
connection with the reality of the external world is 
established by the blind spot of the cognitive oper- 
ation. Reality is what one does not perceive when 
one perceives it.“ In no way does this mean, how- 
ever, that somewhere in the world there are states of 
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are constructed to serve worldly purposes like revenge. 
“The “real” is the unobservability of the cognitive 
construction of what is observed. 
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affairs one cannot know, above all not in the old 
sense of the essence of nature’s being secret. All 
that is meant is that the fruits of the concrete 
operation of cognition, which issue from the use 
of distinctions ~ that ts, the proliferation of com- 
binatorial possibilities — is due to an instrument 
requiring an operational closure specific for the 
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given system. ‘Vo attain this no “similarities”? with 
the environment can be tolerated. Hf cognition 
demands meaning and meaning demands distinc- 
tions then the final reality must be thought of as 


devoid of meaning. 
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If one compares this result with what has tradition- 
ally been called “idealism” one can recognize an 
important change. It affects the basic question to 
which an answer ts sought and, therefore, the whole 
theoretical structure. 

One had proceeded from the distinction between 
knowledge and object and, as a result, been forced 
to face the problem that could not be answered by 
means of this distinction: how does knowledge 
arrive at its object? In the final analysis, the prob- 
lem lay then in the unity of the difference between 
knowledge and object. One answer was provided by 
the claim of a dialectical relationship. Dialectical 
theories proved to be the adequate form here and 
required hardly any further argument. If one 
accepts, however, the argument suggested above 
the distinction between knowledge and object is 
itself only a distinction, that is a construction used 
to wound, dissect, observe the world. The unity of 
this distinction is simply the blind spot used by 
someone who, by means of this distinction, pro- 
duces observations and descriptions. 

If one starts from the assumption, however ~ as 
constructivism does — that this is always a real 
process in a real environment, which is always 
subject to limitations coming from the environ- 
ment, what might then be the problem? 

The problem could reside in the question of how 
a system is able to transform such /imitations into 
conditions for increasing its own complexity. The non- 
arbitrariness of knowledge would then be nothing 
other then the evolutionarily-controlled selectivity 
of this process of change. It assumes no operations 
of the system projecting into the environment, that 
is, no knowledge in the traditional sense. One has to 
postulate instead: Everything issuing from this 
process of a transformation of limitations into 
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conditions for the increase of complexity is, for the 
system in question, knowledge. 

In contrast with idealism, constructivist cogni- 
tion neither seeks nor finds a ground. It reflects 
(when it reflects) the change in world-orientation 
from unity to difference. It begins and ends with 
distinctions, well aware of the fact that this is its 
own affair and not forced to this recognition by an 
unapproachable outer world. As the unity of the 
drawing of a distinction it can conceive of itself as a 
symbolic processing. The unity of the separated, 
the mutual suitability of the differentiated, is what 
serves as a symbol here. Francisco Varela has con- 
sidered this, too, to be an operation or a value and 
called it “self-indication”.°° We must leave the 
question open as to whether this leads to an effect- 
ive calculus. On the other hand, it is easy to recog- 
nize that we are living in the world after the fall. We 
have eaten of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil. “‘Distinctions” can only be employed using 
“indications”. The symbol can only be emploved 
diabolicallv; only what has been distinguished 1s 
integrable. 


IX 


A few further thoughts on the matter will be given 
only cursorily. The concept of observing has been 
defined extremely formally as a distinguishing de- 
scription. We reject, nonetheless, founding this 
formality ‘‘transcendentally”’. With observing, dis- 
tinguishing, designating we always mean an empir- 
ical operation that changes the system executing 
them — which means an operation which, in its 
own turn, is observable. No observer can avoid 
being observed, not even in its quality as “‘subject’’. 

On the other hand the formality of the concept 
leaves open which empirical operations are meant. 
Which organ — to speak in these terms — carries out 
the observation? 

The abstraction of the concept is not meant to 
conduct one to a ground. Which results already 
from the fact that the operation of observing can 
lead to both true und false knowledge, as an obser- 
ver can determine who observes observing by 
means of the distinction of true and false. The 
abstractness of the concept is not, therefore, 
intended to provide a grounding for knowledge, 
but only to keep open the possibility of observation 
operations’ being carried out by very different em- 
pirical systems — living systems, systems of con- 


sciousness, of communication. The 
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abstraction makes allowances for the very wide 
domain of the “‘cognitive sciences”, above all for 
the differentiation into disciplines in_ biology, 
psychology and sociology. Observation takes place 
when living systems (cells, immune systems, brain, 
etc.) discriminate and react to their own discrimin- 
ation. Observation occurs when thoughts that have 
been processed through consciousness fix and dis- 
tinguish something.*’ It occurs as well when a com- 
municable integrable understanding of conveyed 
information — be it linguistic or non-linguistic — is 
attained (whatever psychic processes might occur in 
the minds of the participating individuals). 

Given the state of research today one cannot get 
around taking into account the differences between 
these empirical realizations of distinguishing and 
designation (or should one perhaps for once say 
here: of discriminative focussing?). With this, the 
traditional attribution of cognition to “man’’ has 
been done away with. It is clear here, if anywhere, 
that “‘constructivism’”’ is a completely new theory of 
knowledge, a post-humanistic one. This is not 
intended maliciously but only to make clear that 
the concept “man”? (in the singular!), as a designa- 
tion for the bearer and guarantor of the unity of 
knowledge, must be renounced. The reality of cog- 
nition is to be found in the current operations of the 
various autopoietic systems. The unity of a struc- 
ture of cognition (or the “‘system”’ in the sense of 
transcendental theory) can only lie in the unity of 
an autopoietic system which reproduces itself with 
its boundaries, its structures and its elements. 

By this means the significance of psychological 
epistemologies is considerably reduced, but re- 
lieved at the same time of the unreasonable expect- 
ation that they should provide more than 
individual-psychological knowledge. There is no 
such thing as “‘man’’, no one has ever seen him 
and if one is interested in the system of observation 
that organizes its distinctions by means of this word 
or concept one discovers the communication- 
system called society. There are now approximately 
5 billion psychological systems. It has to be asked 
which of these 5 billion is intended when a theory of 
knowledge employing a_ psychological reference 
system relates concepts such as observation and 
cognition to consciousness. If no answer is forth- 
coming, such a theory has to be characterized as 
practicing socio-communicative observation. And 
the suggestion would have to be made that it would 
be better if this practice were reflected upon. 

Up to now, constructivism has profited mainly 
from research in biology, neurophysiology and 


psychology (Maturana, Varela, Piaget, von Gla- 
sersfeld),“" although it actually favors development 
of a sociological theory of knowledge. What we 
know as cognition is the product of the system of 
communication called society, where consciousness 
plays a permanent but always only fractional role. It 
is only in extreme exceptions that one has to know 
individual persons in order to know what is known 

and these are typical instances (for example, 
statements by witnesses in court) in which direct 
perception plays a central role. Neither in its claim 
to validity nor in the evaluation of its possibilities 
for development is the fund of knowledge of 
modern society approachable through processes of 
consciousness. It is an artifact of communication 
and what is amazing here is not so much that the 
world is as it is constructed by modern science, as 
that it is still possible to pursue communication 
under the conditions of this construction. It 1s 
obvious that this cannot be explained by some 
capacity of consciousness (which one?!) but by the 
possibilities of storage made available originally by 
printing and, more recently, by electronic data 
processing.*® 

This preference for society as a_ referential 
system (that is, as the choice of a system from the 
perspective of which something clse is environ- 
ment) becomes absolutely unavoidable when one 
takes into consideration the difference between 
everyday knowledge and scientific knowledge. 
Whatever this distinction might mean and what- 
ever theory might offer it, it cannot be presented 
convincingly as a distinction between different 
psychic types of knowledge. The distinction is a 
consequence of the differentiation of the social 
system of society. And it is only from here that 
psychical systems can be influenced. No further 
argument is necessary when one recalls the well- 
known phenomena of exponential growth, increas- 
ing differentiation and specialization or the prob- 
lems of the pace of change. 

It is, finally, only in a sociological context that 
the ideas on recursive observation and second- 
order observation (1.e., the observation of observa- 
tion) acquire their full significance. But why would 
an observer observe another observer as observer, 
as another psychical system? Why isn’t the other 
system seen simply as a normal object in the exter- 
nal world, that is, why isn’t it simply observed 
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directly instead of as a pathway for the observing 
of its observing? 

It is usually assumed that this is made possible by 
a sudden, intuitive analogy: the other is experi- 
enced as an alter ego, as operating like another Ls 
But we question, how does this occur? And further, 
is this phenomenon culturally mvariant, independ- 
ent of social structure? ‘Vhe usual answer describes 
only the result, is only another formulation of the 
problem and does not explain how it occurs. 

Maturana avoids this problem by shifting to the 
mutually coordinating interaction of two organisms 
that interreact with each other in a sufficiently 
comparable area of interaction.*” This makes it 
possible for him to explain the origin of language 
as a possibility of consensual coordination of the 
coordination of these interactions despite closure of 
the mode of operation of the participating systems. 
This still doesn’t provide, however, a satisfying 
explanation of how the observation of observing 
emerges, that is, how observers construct the 
objects they have constructed as other observers. 

A third theoretical suggestion (which draws on 
sociology, since psychology and biology have not 
sufficed) can begin with the assumption that the 
construction of the other observer is a necessary 
consequence of communication.*! For communi- 
cation is only possible when an observer is able, in 
his sphere of perception, to distinguish between the 
act of communication and information, that is, to 
understand communicative acts as the conveying of 
information (and not simply as behavior).*? Out of 
this distinction — which only remains evolutionarily 
stable and only reproduces itself as a communica- 
tion system when it is able to maintain itself — there 
emerges then a second one: that of subject and 
object. That communication can be continued re- 
quires no more than a kind of black-box concept for 
the subject and for the object, as far as the distinc- 
tion operates. As a participant one can make use of 
one’s own constructions, which can then be evalu- 
ated during the course of one’s participation in the 
communication. One does not need to know what 1s 
going on “inside” the subject (and of course, could 
never know this) and also does not need to know the 
“essence” of things (which 1s of itself infinite): the 
filling necessary for the continuation of communi- 
cation suffices. However, to the degree that systems 
of communication, in the course of their own evo- 
lution, become more sophisticated, differentiated 
and complex, more demanding concepts for subject 
and object are called for. It is in the course of this 
that one finally also learns to observe others as 
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observers (even at times they are not communicat- 
ing) and finally even to observe that others do not 
observe what they do not observe while observing. 
Society, finally, makes even latent observation of 
latent structures possible. 

The question sull has not been answered why 
communication together with its resulting achieve- 
ments progresses. The answer can only be that the 
evolutionary force of a particular distinction — that 
between communication and information — has 
proven itself. This can, of course, be claimed of 
everything that exists, and is still not an explanation. 
Important, however, in the constructivist context 
outlined above is that this claim has been made for a 
distinction. With this another distinction has been 
added to those already used — system/environment 
and operation/observation: that of communica- 
tion/information, which is of special importance 
for the analysis of social systems. The familiar dis- 
tinction between ego and alter ego can be dealt with 
as derivative, and with it the whole theory of know- 
ledge founded on the concept of intersubjectivity. 
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The above has made it abundantly clear, we believe, 
that constructivism does not question the existence 
and reality of the world — but only constructs. But 
even after one has seen this, one can, as a sociolo- 
gist, still ask why this happens, and why precisely 
today, after both ancient skepticism and idealism 
have been overcome, this constructivistic world- 
construction is of value. If a philosopher were to 
ask this question he would be faced with the diffi- 
cult problem of a deeper analysis of Hegelian logic, 
which is the most profound scheme so far de- 
veloped for the processing of distinctions of what 
is implied in them with regard to identical and 
contrary. For a sociologist the matter is simpler. 
He can take a theory of social evolution as his point 
of departure, a theory obviously, that itself is 
founded on a relevant distinction — for example, 
constructed on a Darwinian-scheme of variation 
and selection. It is possible then to understand 
constructivism as an epistemology suitable for a 
society with a highly differentiated system of the 
sciences.? In other words, in a society that can 
produce science in the modern sense, conceptual 
problems arise that can only be solved constructi- 
vistically — whatever one in this society might nor- 
mally think about the world in which he lives and 
works, rides the bus and smokes cigarettes. 
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It shouldn’t be very difficult to recognize that 
progress in science (whatever ‘“‘progress” might 
mean here) is tied to even more sophisticated dis- 
tinctions. This is, above all, the case for what 
Donald Campbell has called development in the 
direction of “distal knowledge” — that is, for the 
distinction between knowledge and the knower 
himself.**? Divorce of the perspectives of compari- 
son from the interests of the one doing the compar- 
ing also belongs here. One need, moreover, only 
think of the use of rigorously formal cognitive 
instruments — of logic, mathematics, quantification 
—as a form of representation of distinction in real- 
ity. This could still be dealt with under the concept 
of “idealism’’, and it is in this context that Husser] 
makes his criticism of modern, ‘‘Galilean” sci- 
ence.*? Today the “cognitive sciences” and the 
theory of self-referential systems add a new per- 
spective which cannot be subsumed under “‘ideal- 
ism”’ or criticized as “‘idealism’’, that is, insight into 
the operative closure of self-referential systems. A 
theory of knowledge today that is to be compatible 
with the latest developments in science must be 
able to bear this new perspective. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that, after a period of open and 
rather irresolute epistemological pragmatism and 
a period in which highly formalized methodology 
was presented as epistemology — after James and 
Dewey, Baldwin, Rescher, Popper and others — 
epistemological constructivism is beginning to 
come into its own.“ Quantum physics, cytochem- 
istry and neurophysiology, as well as historic-socio- 
logical relativism make this convergence necessary. 
If the task of epistemology is to analyze science as a 
social cognitive undertaking one will not be able 
simply to ignore scientific results. Constructivism 
is the form assumed in reflection on the system of 
science facing its own extravagances; it is the form 
in which an increasingly improbable distinguishing 
is finally recognized as the contribution of cogni- 
tion. But it is also the form that can no longer 
mislead one to conclude it has nothing to do with 
reality. 

A society that increasingly differentiates its most 
important sub-systems in relation to specific func- 
tions intensifies to a highly improbable degree its 
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cognitive output in the area of science. If one then 
reflects on this situation, one arrives at theories that 
themselves seem improbable. For this reason epis- 
temology cannot provide a foundation for the sci- 
ences. It cannot offer basic principles, arguments or 
even certainty. It can no longer be understood as a 
theory of the founding of knowledge. “Vhe opposite 
is true: itanalyzes the uncertainty of knowledge and 
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A. Chalmers, “The Sociology of Knowledge and the 
Epistemological Status of Science”, Thesis Eleven 21 
(1988), 81-102: The argument presented, however, 
shows no progress. 

5 See P. Watzlawick (ed.) Die erfundene Wirkhichkeit, 
Munich: Piper, 1981; H. Gumin/A. Mohler (eds.), 
Einfilhrung m den Konstruktivismus, Munich: Olden- 
bourg, 1985; S. J. Schmidt (ed.), Der Diskurs des 
radikalen Konstruktivismus, Frankfurt am Main: Suhr- 
kamp, 1987; E. v. Glasersfeld, Wissen, Sprache und 
Warklichkeit: Arbeiten zum radikalen Konstruktivismus, 
Braunschweig: Vieweg, 1987. 

6 See Plato, Theaetetus, 208 C. 

7 See, for example, C. Buffier, Cours de sciences sur des 
principes nouveaux et simples, Paris 1732, reprint Genf: 
Slatkine 1971, p. 800ff. where this concept dealt with 
at length in the ““Traite des verités de consequences” 
(not in the ““Traité des premiere vérités”’). 

8 See in this regard, as well as for the limiting cases of 
universal distinction (nothing is excluded) and elem- 
entary distinction (nothing is included), R. Glanville/ 
F. J. Varela, “‘Your Inside Is Out and Your Outside Is 
In” (Beatles 1968), in G. E. Lasker (ed.), Applied 
Systems and Cybernetics, Vol. IT, New York: Pergamon 
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gives reasons for it. It therefore should come as no 
surprise that no theory of knowledge today can 
attam the degree of certainty to be found im quan- 
tum physics or biochemistry. 

It is perhaps not the least important function of 
constructivist epistemology to make society irritat- 
ingly aware of the fact that it produces science. 


Press 1981, p. 638-41. Following S. Brown, the 
authors distinguish inclusion and exclusion by 
using the concept of form in order to distinguish 
the act of distinguishing. Their argument corres- 
ponds, moreover, exactly to the idea Nicolas Cusa- 
nus used to found the coincidentia oppositorum and 
upon it his concept of God beyond all distinctions. 
9 See, for example, the “object-psychological” episte- 
mology of A. Naess, Erkenntnis und wissenschaftliches 
Verhalten, Oslo: Dybverd, 1936, in particular p. 
103ff., where the author demands that all epistemol- 
ogy should be limited to description “of the process 
in the internal functional space” of an organism. See 
also p. 105: ““Phe common distinction between ‘situ- 
ation’ and ‘behavior’ is, viewed psychologically, a 
distinction between two kinds of ‘behavior’”’. 
10 See H.R. Maturana, Erkennen: Die Organisation und 
Wirklichkeit, 
Vieweg, 1982, esp. p. 32ff. (German translation 
from the English); H. R. Maturana/F. J. Varela, 
Der Baum der Erkenntnis: die biologischen Wurzeln 
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des menschlichen Erkennens, Bern: Scherz, 1987, esp. 
p. 31ff. See the critical discussion precisely this con- 
nection between biological systems theory and epis- 
temology, in G. Roth, “‘Autopoiese und Kognition: 
Die Theorie H. R. Maturana und die Notwendigkeit 
ihrer Weiterentwicklung”, in Schmidt, Der Diskurs, 
1987, note 5, p. 256-86. 

11 See G. Roth, “Die Entwicklung kognitiver Selbstre- 
ferentialitat im = menschlichen Gehirn”, in D. 
Baecker, et.al. (eds.), Theorte als Passion, Frankfurt 
am Main: Suhrkamp, 1987, p. 394-422 (419f). 

12 See the contributions of H. v. Foerster, Sicht und 
Etnsicht: Ausgewahlte Arbeiten su einer operativen 
Erkenntnistheorie, Braunschweig: Vieweg, 1985. See 
also F. J. Varela, ‘‘Living Ways of Sense-Making: 
A Middle Path for Neuroscience”, in P. Livingston 
(ed.), Disorder and Order: Proceedings of the Stanford 
International Symposium (Sept. 14-16, 1981), Sara- 
toga, Californias Anma Libri 1984, p. 208-23; 
G. ~ Roth, 
Selbstreferentialitat: Prinzipien der Organisation 
der Lebewesen und thre Folgen fur die Beziehungen 
zwischen Organismus und Umwelt”, in A. Dress, et 
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Ordnung in Natur und Gesellschaft, Munich: Piper, 
1986, p. 149-80, esp. 168ff.; G. Roth, “Erkenntnis 
und Realitat: Das reale Gehirn und seine Wirklich- 
keit”’, in Schmidt, Der Diskurs, 1987, note 5, p. 229 
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‘The natural world has a small or non-existent role 
in the construction of scientific knowledge”, is 
claimed, e.g., by H. Collins, “Stages in the Empirical 
Programme of Relativism”, Social Studies of Science, 
11 (1981), 3-10 (3). See also, H. Collins, Changing 
Order, London: Sage Publications, 1985. There 
would be far less controversy if one read the latter 
work in conjunction with works on brain research 
and not as an alternative to them. The question isn’t 
whether brains or language construct the world; the 
claim is that if it’s brains, then it must be language, 
and vice versa. 

See, for example, D. T. Campell, “Descriptive Epis- 
temology, Psychological, Sociological and Evolu- 
tionary”, William James Lectures at Harvard 
University, 1977; noted from an unpublished manu- 
script. 

M. Serres, ““Dream’’, in Livingston (ed.), Disorder 
and Order, 1984, note 12, p. 225-39 (238). 

See with regard to this systems-theoretic use of the 
concept of redundancy: H. Atlan, Entre le cristal et la 
fumee, Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1979; or, H. Atlan, 
“Disorder, Complexity and Meaning”, in Living- 
ston, Disorder and Order, 1984, note 5, p. 109-28. 
On closure as “enclosure” see H. v. Foerster, 
“Entdecken oder Erfinden. Wie lat sich Verstehen 
verstehen?”, in Gumin and Mohler, Einfihrung, 
Mohler, 1985, note 5, p. 27-68. 

Subtle analyses of this question are to be found in F. 
H. Tenbruck, Geschichte und Gesellschaft, Berlin: 
Duncker & Humblot 1986, resp. p. 175ff. 

A. Schiitz, Der sinnhafte Aufbau der sozialen Welt: 
Eine Einleitung in die verstehende Soziologie, Vienna: 
J. Springer, 1932, p. 111f. 

J. J. Rousseau, Les réveries du promeneur solitaire, 
Cingweéme promenade, quoted from Oeuvres completes 
(Ed. de la Pleiade), Vol. 1, Paris: Gallimard, 1959, p. 
1040ff (1045). 

Of course, these are always the statements of an 
observation that itself sees more time from the 
observed system does. An extensive analysis of 
these questions can be found in R. Rosen, Anticipa- 
tory Systems. Philosophical, Mathematical and Meth- 
odological Foundations, Oxford: Pergamon Press, 
1985. 

The same is true for language and this similarity 
points to a close evolutionary and even neuro- 
physiological association. See on this question H. J. 
Jerrison, Evolution of the Brain and Intelligence, New 
York: Verlag, esp. p. 426f,. 

For greater detail see N. Luhmann, Soziale Systeme: 
Grundri einer allgemeien Theorie, Frankfurt am 
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This is the formulation of Glasersfeld, Wissen, 
Sprache und Wirklichkeit, 1987, note 5, in his presen- 
tation of ‘radial constructivism”. Maturana also uses 
such formulations to explain his constructivist pos- 
ition. 

See H. v. Foerster, “What is Memory that it May 
Have Hindsight and Foresight as Well?”, in S. 
Bogoch (ed.), The Future of the Brain Sciences, New 
York: Plenum Press, 1969, p. 19-64. 

See v. Foerster, “What is Memory” 1985, note 12, 
esp. p. 205ff. 

In Maturana’s theory the corresponding concept is 
“Conservation of Adaptation”. See Maturana/Var- 
ela, op. cit., 1987, note 10, p. 113f. or, in greater 
detail, H. R. Maturana, Evolution: Phylogenetic 
Drift through the Conservation of Adaptation, Ms. 
1986. It is crucial that adaptation can only be pre- 
served, not improved. A system is adapted for the 
processing of its autopoiesis in its environment or it 
isn’t, and is destroyed. There is no more or less in 
this regard, just as the operations of the system either 
can take place or can’t take place. Every other judge- 
ment is the affair of an observer and can only be 
observed in an observer. 

S. Donald, T. Campbell, ‘“Natural Selection as an 
Epistemological Model”, in R. Navoll/R. Cohen 
(eds.), A Handbook of Method in Cultural Anthropol- 
ogy, Garden City, New York: The National History 
Press, 1970, p. 51-85. 

And has been given up today. See, for example, B. 
Barnes, Scientific Knowledge and Sociological Theory, 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974; D. Bloor, 
Knowledge and Social Imagary, London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1976. 

Quite consistently, Marxists learn about the critique 
of political economy from Marx; they don’t turn to 
political economy for this. But the result is that the 
common views of the political economy of Marx’s 
day are discussed with reference to Marx works, that 
Marx himself seems like a political economist (not 
completed without this being his own fault) and that 
changes in the critique that have occurred over the 
best 150 years are not sufficiently taken into account. 
See J. L. MacKie, Truth, Probability and Paradox: 
Studies in Philosophical Logic, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1973, ch. 6 in association with ch. 2. 

J. L. Mackie, Truth, Probability and Paradox 1973, 
note dp psz 73: 

As case studies in this question of N. Luhmann, 
“The Third Question: The Creative Use of the 
Paradoxes in Law and Legal Theory”, Lam and 
Society Review 15 (1988), 153-65. 

See R. Glanville, “Distinguished and Exact Lies”’, in 
R. Trappl (ed.), Cybernetics and Systems Research 2, 
Amsterdam: North-Holland Publications, 1984, p. 
655-62. 

N. Rescher expresses this perspective on perspectiv- 
ity: ‘Perspectives are diaphanous, and one tends not 
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to sce them as such”, in his The Strife of Systems: An 
Essay on the Grounds and Implheanons of Philosophical 
Diversity, Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1985, p. 187. 

See I. J. Varela, “A Calculus for Self-Reference”’, 
International Journal of General Systems 2 (1975), 
5-24. 

See in this regard N. Luhmann, “Die Autopoiesis 
des Bewutseins”, in A. Fhahn/\. Kapp (eds.), Selbst- 
thematsterung und = Selbstzengenis: Bekenntnis und 
Gestandms, Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1987, 
p. 25-94. 

Furthermore, what is offered as epistemology in the 
context of the cognitive sciences is inconceivable 
both from the theoretical 
aspect. See F. J. Varela, The Sciences and Technology 


without computers 


of Cognition: Emerging Trends, Ms., Paris, 1986. “Vhis 
is also true of logical theories and their truth proced- 
ures. 

This is also held by strict constructivists. See, for 
example, E. v. Glasersfeld, ““Konstruktion der Wirk- 
lichkeit und des Begriffs der Objektivitat”’, in Gumin 
and Mohler, Einfiihrung 1985, note 5, p. 1-26 (20f). 
See Maturana, Evolution, 1982, note 10, p. 52ff. The 
literature that follows uses ‘“‘parallelion” or “‘paralle- 
lizing’’, instead of ‘‘analogy”’. See, for example, P. M. 
Hejl, ‘“‘Konstruktion der sozialen Konstruktion: 
Grundlinien einer konstruktivistischen Sozialthe- 


orie”, in Schmidt, 1987, note 5, p. 303-39. 
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Related to this, but nonetheless to be distinguished 
from it, are the well-known attempts Der Diskurs, to 
use the process of learning a language for the eluci- 
dation of epistemological questions. Sec, for 
example, W. v. O. Quine, Word and Object, New 
York: Wiley, 1960. See also the less well known 
ideas of 1.1. Campbell, “Ostensive Instances and 
hentita. Gray / 
N.D. Rizzo (eds.), Gnuty Through Diversity, A Fest 
schrift for Ludwig von Bertelanffy, New York: Gordon 
and Breach, 1973, Vol. I, p. 1043-57. The question 


dealt with here is the claim that the learning of 
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language is not possible without reference to things 
of the external world, which means that language can 
never completely construct reality out of itself. 

See Luhmann, “Die Autopoiesis”, 1984, note 23, p. 
191 ff. 

See here also N. Luhmann, “Intersubjektivitat oder 
Kommunikation: Unterschiedliche Ausgangspunkte 
soziologischer Theoricbildung”, Archivio di Filosofia 
54 (1986), p. 41-60. 

See, for example, Campbell, “‘Natural Selection’, 
1970, note 28, p. 51-85. 

See I. Husserl, “Die Krisis der Europatschen Wis- 
senschaften und die transzendentale Phanomenolo- 
gie”’, Husserliana, Vol. Vt, Den Haag: Nighoff, 1954. 
See also A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern 
World (Lowell Lectures 1925), quoted from the edi- 
tion New York: Free Press, 1954. 
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David Hall 


American comparative philosopher David Hall 
(1937- ) attempts in this 1989 essay to show 
that traditional Chinese philosophy contains re- 
sources that answer some of the problems rep- 
resented by the debate over modernity and 
postmodernism. Indeed, Hall literally claims 
that classical, which is to say “premodern,” Chi- 
nese thought is postmodern. In particular, he 
argues that the Derridean notion of difference 
(differance), of the primacy of what cannot be 
captured by truth-governed philosophical utter- 
ance, is central to both Taoism and Confucianism. 


The metaphysical tradition of the West is implicitly 
or explicitly grounded in a “‘philosophy of pres- 
ence” — that is, the desire to make present the 
presence of Being in beings. Jacques Derrida 
terms this disposition to make being present “‘logo- 
centrism.” The logocentric bias of Western phil- 
osophy motivates thinkers to attempt to present the 
truth, being, essence, or logical structure of that 
about which they think and discourse. The senses 
of modernity sketched above all had at their heart 
the attempt to characterize the capital ““T”’ Truth 
of things. The failure of that undertaking is the 
failure of the philosophy of presence — and the 
failure of modernity. 

The postmodern enterprise aims at the develop- 
ment of a philosophy of difference. Our purported 
inability to think difference and otherness in their 
most general senses threatens the entire metaphys- 
ical project of Western thought. 

The most general question of difference con- 
cerns the difference between the ‘“‘whatness” and 
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the ‘‘thatness” of a thing. “A rose is a rose.... 
Yes. In addition, ‘fa rose is....”> Asking what a 
being is is a cosmological question; considering 
that it is is an ontological appreciation. A rose as 
an item related with the other items in its eco- 
system in complex spatiotemporal and biochemical 
manners is a cosmological entity. That the rose is —its 
isness — indicates its ontological character. 

Of course, the contrast of cosmological and onto- 
logical cannot be imagined without the cosmogonic 
tradition out of which it arises. For the ontological 
bias of Western philosophy derives from its attitude 
toward the chaos of beginnings. 

The creation and maintenance of order from out 

of and over against the threat of chaos 1s the funda- 
mental fact which establishes our sense of begin- 
nings. Speculative philosophy, both as general 
ontology and as universal science, attempts to ex- 
plain the fundamental fact of order. The ontologist 
asks the ontological question: ‘“‘Why are there 
beings rather than no being?” Or ‘“‘Why is there 
something rather than nothing at all?”’ Proponents 
of scientia universalis' ask the cosmological question: 
“What kinds of things are there?” The cosmogonic 
tradition in the Hellenic West has determined that 
metaphysical speculation must involve the search 
for beings or principles which, as transcendent 
' Universal science. 
David Hall, “Modern China and the Postmodern 
West” from Culture and Modernity: East-West Philo- 
sophic Perspectives (ed. Eliot Deutsch), fourth 
through sixth editions, pp. 57-67. Honolulu: Univer- 
sity of Hawaii Press, 1991. 


sources of order, account for the order(s) experi- 
enced or observed. 

As tradiuionally interpreted, both the cosmo- 
logical and ontological questions presuppose an 
ordered ground. It is this, of course, which defines 
the logocentric motive of Western philosophy = the 
desire to illumine and arneulate the order and 
structure in things. 

All this may seem extremely abstract and quite 
irrelevant to any discussion of the modernization of 
China. But 1] think not. There is a most serious issue 
at stake here. If our most general understandings of 
our world involve us always in presuming a univer- 
sal ground such as the essence or structure of 
beings, we can easily lose sight of the particularities 
of both our experience of things and of the things 
themselves. Capital “T°? Truth and capital “B” 
Beauty and capital “*“G”’ Goodness become the sub- 
ject matters of our discourse instead of the truth, 
beauty, and goodness concretely realized by the 
insistent particularities of our world. We then 
claim to know generalities, universalitics, absolutes, 
and essences, but we lose sight of the brute facti- 
cities of our world. 

Any serious claim to objective truth involves us in 
insisting that reality shine through our assertions. 
The very being of things 1s present 1n one’s theory or 
ideology. Our age is altogether too suspicious of 
such claims. The pluralism of doctrines and theories 
within a single culture such as ours, as well as the 
pluralism of cultures, makes any claim to the truth of 
things an implicitly political act. Dogmatism, totali- 
tarianism, and narrow intolerance are all directly 
connected with unjustified claims to final truth. 

The philosophy of presence is certainly not pur- 
posefully pernicious. Enlightenment rationality 
emerged from the idea that generic principles of 
logic and rationality may generate a common dis- 
course for all cultures. Such rationalism was born 
from the need to connect diverse, pluralistic ideas, 
beliefs, and practices. Our reason was the gift of the 
ancient city-states, spread from Italy to the Pelo- 
ponnesus, spun through the shuttles of Hebraic 
monotheism and Latin conceptions of Aumanitas 
and refined in the various furnaces of German, 
French, and English forms of colonialism. 

The desire to see essential unity among cultures 
is a function of our missionizing activity expressed 
initially through Roman and Christian expansion, 
and now through our rational technologies motored 
by an incipient economic imperialism or, more 
politely put, an expanding market mentality. Pro- 
ponents of Western values believe them to be ex- 
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portable because they represent the grounds and 
consequences of a rauional set of principles 

Qur cultural values are housed in doctrines 
proposiuons that may be entertamed as beliets. 
Philosoplne and sciennfic principles are rational 
in form and are therefore open to public entertain- 
ment apart from specific cultural practices. “Tech- 
nology as a rational system carries with it the 
algorithms of its repheation, requiring a minimum 
of human intervenuon. 

In their attempts at modernization the Chinese 
are confronted with an uncomfortable dilemma. 
China must modernize, but the effects of a mod- 
ernizauion understood in terms of liberal democ- 
racy, free enterprise, and rational technologies 
cannot but threaten its cultural integrity. China’s 
ritual-based culture depends upon a commonality 
of traditions that liberal democracy renders quite 
fragile. The laws, rules, and values that define the 
Chinese sensibility are immanent within and rele- 
vant to the relatively specific character of the Chi- 
nese people. The paternalism of the Chinese form 
of government, its stress upon the solidarity of 
community over issues of abstract rights, its culti- 
vation of and response to the psychological need for 
dependency are all delicate enough characteristics 
to be effaced by the impersonality of technology, 
the self-interest of free enterprise, and the indi- 
vidualizing ideals of democracy. Whatever benefits 
they might offer, each of these elements of modern 
culture leads to a bloating of the private sphere and 
threatens community. 

Clearly, the problematic of distinctly modern 
Anglo-European philosophy is distinct from that 
of classical Chinese philosophy as regards the ques- 
tion of ‘‘difference.”’ For a variety of reasons asso- 
ciated with the choices made at the origins of their 
cultural development, the Chinese find it easier to 
think difference, change, and becoming than do 
most of us. On the other hand, it has been easier 
in the modern West to think in terms of identity, 
being, and permanence. 

I certainly have not failed to notice the dazzling 
incongruity that seems to lurk within my central 
claim. Could it really be the case that the country 
most identified with cultural continuity, inflexible 
tradition, and the most provincial intolerance 
toward other civilizations is expert in the philosophy 
of difference? My answer is— yes, certainly. Though 
I shall not discuss the background and significance 
of this question in any detail, I do hope to provide 
sufficient hints as to the plausibility of my affirma- 
tive response in the remarks which follow. 
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In defense of my somewhat exotic thesis I want 
to call attention to the evidence for thinking that 
Confucianism and philosophical Taoism share 
something like the problematic of postmodernism 
insofar as it is shaped by the desire to find a means 
of thinking difference. In its strongest and most 
paradoxical form my argument amounts to the 
claim that classical China is in a very real sense 
postmodern. 

Two benefits may come from such an investi- 
gation as this. First, since it is rather obvious that 
the postmodern critique is neither an atavistic nor 
Luddite enterprise, one can hope that there may 
develop from out of the postmodern impulse alter- 
native strategies for engaging and accommodating 
the practical consequences of the modern world. 
This means that China should be free to reflect 
upon the very difficult problems of modernization 
in terms of its own postmodern past. 

A second benefit of the postmodern connection 
is that Anglo-European thinkers can discover in 
classical China supplemental resources for the de- 
velopment of a vision of cosmological difference 
and the language which articulates that vision. Cer- 
tain of those resources may be found, as I now shall 
attempt to show, in the original Taoist and Confu- 
cian sensibilities. 


Taoism and Cosmological Difference 


I have argued elsewhere? that a philosophically 
coherent understanding of classical Taoism 
depends upon a recognition that neither of the 
two fundamental metaphysical contrasts of the 
Western tradition — that is, between “‘being” and 
‘not being” and between “being” and “‘becoming”’ 
— is helpful in understanding the Taoist sensibility. 
In Taoism, the sole fact is that of process or becom- 
ing. Being and nonbeing are abstractions from that 
process. 

The first words of the Tao Te Ching may be 
rendered in this way: 


The way (tao) that can be spoken of is not the 
constant way. The name that can be named is 
not the constant name. The nameless was the 
beginning of Heaven and earth.” 


Throughout the 7ao Te Ching, tao is characterized 
as both nameless and nameable. 7ao per se is the 
total process of becoming, becoming-itself. Name- 
less and nameable tao function analogously to 


‘“nonbeing” and “being,” respectively. Thus 
being and nonbeing are abstractions from the gen- 
eric process of becoming-itself. Tao is the that 
which — a name for process. That which ts and that 
which is not* are the polar elements of becoming- 
itself. 

The fundamental truth of the Taoist vision is 
contained in this but mildly ironic send-up of Par- 
menides’ infamous maxim: Only becoming is; not- 
becoming is not. That is, there is only coming into 
being which illustrates some mixture of being and 
nonbeing. Neither being nor nonbeing abstracted 
from its polar relationship with its opposite can be 
finally real. 

Each particular element in the totality has its 
own intrinsic excellence. The Chinese term is te. 
Te may be understood as the “particular focus”’ or 
“intrinsic excellence” of a thing. The ¢e of an 
element serves as the means in accordance with 
which it construes the totality of things from its 
perspective and thus “names” and creates a world. 

The concepts of tao and te may be interpreted 
together in a polar fashion. 7ao-te is best under- 
stood in terms of the relationships of field (tao) and 
focus (te). The model of a hologram is helpful, for 
as in a holographic display each element contains 
the whole in adumbrated forms, so in the Taoist 
sensibility each item of the totality focuses the 
totality in its entirety. The particular focus of an 
item establishes its world, its environment. In add- 
ition, the totality as sum of all possible orders 1s 
adumbrated by each item. 

Taoism is radically perspectival. “If a man lie 
down in a damp place,” says Chuang Tzu," “he 
contracts lumbago. But what of an eel?” The eel 
will be at least as uncomfortable as the man — but 
for the opposite reason. The Taoist totality is hori- 
zontal. There are no hierarchies; no great chain of 
being or ladder of perfections exists in the Taoist 
cosmology. For the Taoist, the anthropocentrism 
implicit in almost every form of Anglo-European 
ethical system is only one of a myriad of possible 
centrisms. 

A familiar tale from the Chuang Tzu is enlight- 
ening in this regard:° 


The emperor of the South Sea was called Shu, 

the emperor of the North Sea was called Hu, 

and the emperor of the central region was called 

Hun-tun (Chaos). Shu and Hu from time to 
"Chuang Tzu (369-286 Bc) was the most important 
early interpreter of Taoism. 


time came together for a meeting m the territory 


of Hun-tun, and Elun-tun treated them 
very generously. Shu and Flu discussed how 
they could repay hts kindness. “*All men,” they 
said, “have seven openings so they can see, hear, 
eat, and breathe. But Flun-tun alone doesn't 
have any. Let’s try boring him some!” Every 
day they bored another hole, and on the seventh 
day Hun-tun died. 


Taoism is not a vision grounded upon order, 
but upon chaos. It is a vision in which harmony 
has a special kind of meaning associated with 
the breechless, faceless, ortfice-free Lord Mun- 
tun. Assuming that fav is becoming-itself, and 
therefore the sum of all orders, provides a helpful 
response to Benjamin Schwartz’ provocative 
query concerning the meaning of “tao” in The 
World of Thought in Ancient China. “How may a 
word which refers to order,” he asks, “‘come to 
have a mystical meaning?””’ The mystical meaning 
of tao lies in the mystery of chaos as the sum of all 
orders. 

Tao is not organic in the sense that a single 
pattern or fe/os could be said to characterize its 
processes. It is not a whole but many wholes. Its 
order is not rational or logical but aesthetic — that 1s 
there can be no transcendent pattern determining 
the existence or efficacy of the order. The order is a 
consequence of the particulars comprising the to- 
tality of existing things. 

This interpretation of tao makes of it a totality 
not in the sense of a single-ordered cosmos, but 
rather in the sense of the sum of all possible cosmo- 
logical orders. Any given order is an existing 
world that is construed from the perspective of a 
particular element of the totality. But as a single 
world it is an abstraction from the totality of pos- 
sible orders. The being of this order is not onto- 
logical, but cosmological. Such an abstracted, 
selected order cannot serve as fundament or 
ground. In the Taoist sensibility a// differences are 
cosmological differences. 

Taoism is based upon the affirmation rather than 
the negation of chaos. In the Anglo-European trad- 
ition, chaos is emptiness, separation, or confusion, 
and is to be overcome. In Taoism it is to be left 
alone to thrive in its spontaneity, for ‘the myriad 
things manage and order themselves.”*® Any at- 
tempt to make present a ground — the being of 
beings — is rejected. Chuang Tzu insists that 
“each thing comes into being from its own inner 
reflection and none can tell how it comes to be so.” 


‘‘Modern China and the Postmodern West”’ 


‘Taoism provides a model for thinking difference 
as strictly cosmological difference. Cosmological dif- 
ference can be thought to the extent that we give up 
the distinction between cosmological and onto- 
logical realms. For it is the putatively ontological 
dimension that ultumately conceals the ditferences 
among cosmological entities by imphiecit appeal to 
the unity of being shared by all beings. 

Reason and ranonality presuppose the onto- 
logical philosophy of presence. But it 1s a simple- 
enough feat to demonstrate that rational ordering 1s 
an anthropocentric notion. For the various psycho- 
logical and physiological uniformities defining the 
human species determine in advance the sorts of 
ordering that will be anticipated as defining the 
natural world. The sorts of berngs we presume 
ourselves to be define the sorts of orders we may 
recognize and deem important. Alternative orders 
are recognized only from our anthropocentric per- 
spective, since to know an order we must discern its 
pattern regularities, appreciate its realized uni- 
formities, and establish plausible grounds for casual 
sequences among the elements serving to instanti- 
ate those uniformities. 

The aesthetic ordering of the Taoist presupposes 
an alternative method of knowing. Such knowledge 
has as its subject matter insistently unique particu- 
lars which cannot be discussed in terms of pattern 
concepts defining regularities or uniformities. 
They can only be considered in terms of the cosmo- 
logical differences grounded in the particularity of 
each item. 


Confucius and the Language of 
Deference 


One of the difficulties in communicating a vision of 
cosmological difference is that we lack a language 
which can adequately accommodate such aesthetic 
understandings. There is, of course, just such a 
language in philosophical Taoism and I could 
quite appropriately attempt to articulate it in the 
following paragraphs. Instead, I want to shift to the 
Confucian context to adumbrate the view of lan- 
guage and communication underlying the Analects. 
I shall do this in order to demonstrate that, however 
great the differences between Taoism and Confu- 
cianism mithin Chinese culture, judged from the 
perspective of Western thought they belong to es- 
sentially the same family. This is so because 
both Taoism and Confucianism presuppose the 
priority of cosmological difference over ontological 
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presence — or, put another way, the priority of an 
aesthetic over a rational mode of understanding and 
discourse. 

In the West two sorts of language have domin- 
ated the tradition. The first, the language of onto- 
logical presence, is that against which the 
postmodern thinkers are in full-scale revolt. Be- 
sides the language of presence, however, our trad- 
ition also allows the employment of language in a 
mystical or mythopoetic way. In this usage, lan- 
guage advertises the absence of the referent. This 1s 
the language of the mystical va negativa or the 
language of the poet who holds metaphor to be 
constitutive of discourse rather than merely para- 
sitical upon a literal ground. We may call such 
expression the language of “‘absence.”’ 

A language of presence is grounded upon the 
possibility of univocal or unambiguous propos- 
itional expressions. This possibility requires cri- 
teria for determining the literalness of a 
proposition. For this to be so, literal language 
must have precedence over figurative or metaphor- 
ical language. This means that in addition to richly 
vague sorts of language associated with images and 
metaphors, there must be concepts as candidates 
for univocal meaning. 

Since Aristotle’s still-dominating discussion of 
metaphor, literal language has most often been 
privileged over figurative. And though to say this 
seems truistic and almost trivial, it is certainly not 
the case that such a preference was somehow built 
into the origins of language. 

In the West, metaphors are usually deemed para- 
sitical upon literal significances. Thus rhetoric, 
insofar as it employs the trope, metaphor, is rigidly 
tied to logic as ground. This serves to discipline 
intellectual and aesthetic activity, precluding un- 
trammeled flights of the imagination. 

If we are to have a language that evokes differ- 
ence, however, we must find a new sort of meta- 
phor. In place of metaphors which extend the literal 
sense of a term, we shall have to employ “allusive 
metaphors.” Allusive metaphors are distinct from 
the expressive variety since they are not tied to a 
literal or objective signification. They are free- 
floating hints and suggestions. They allude; they 
do not express. Their referents are other allusive 
metaphors, other things that hint or suggest. All 
language, at its fundamental level, may be nothing 
more than an undulating sea of suggestiveness. 

Saussurean linguistics’! and some semiologists 
influenced by Peirce and Saussure, as well as the 
poststructuralists who would expunge from lan- 
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guage such “myths” as ‘“‘authorial intent,” “textual 
coherence,” or “‘univocity,” all employ something 
like allusive interpretations. Language as a system 
of differences, as a structure or context within 
which meaning 1s indefinitely deferred, is nothing 
more than an allusive system. 

The Saussurean interpretation certainly may be 
said to apply to Chinese language and literature. 
The importance of context to meaning in Chinese 
language argues for the play of differences estab- 
lishing meaning. Of course, in China almost all that 
may be said with respect to allusive metaphor may 
be said using the word “image.” 

In Anglo-European culture, the word “image” is 
used with distinctive connotations in literary criti- 
cism, psychology, and philosophy. The best under- 
standing in this context is that an image is a sensory 
(that 1s, visual, auditory, tactile, olfactory) presen- 
tation of a perceptual, imaginative, or recollected 
experience. The form of the perception, memory, 
or imagination may be distinct from the mode of its 
presentation. For example, the olfactory or visual 
experience of a rose may be imaged in the words of 
a poet. 

In such a case, the image is constituted by the 
word-picture as experienced by the celebrant of 
the poem and may or may not re-present the 
private experience of the poet. The most product- 
ive manner of insuring some resonance between the 
expressor of the image and the subsequent experi- 
ences of it is to reference them within a community 
of interpretation. Only communally experienced 
images are efficacious in promoting interpersonal 
and social relationships. 

This suggests a real difference between Anglo- 
European and Chinese culture. In China, tradition, 
as a communal resource for meaning, more cer- 
tainly disciplines the indefinite allusiveness of the 
language. In fact, it is tradition as the resource of 
meaning and value that serves to render plausible 
what seemed originally so paradoxical — namely, 
that Chinese culture has an appreciation of differ- 
ence, which, historically, Western culture has never 
displaved. 

Allusiveness requires vague’? boundaries of self 
and world. The most desirable circumstance is one 
in which images, as richly vague complexes capable 
of a variety of evocations, are communally fixed and 
ritually protected as images. This is the aim of the 
classical Chinese, though it is obvious that Confu- 
cian orthodoxy was often guilty of providing a too 
narrowly fixed meaning for the relevant images. 
In any case, there is nothing behind the language 


in the form of a structure or logos to which appeal 
may be made to establish the presence of objective 
truth. Meanings derive from the allustve play of 
differences among the words and images of the 
language. 

‘The images associated with the hexagrams of the 
1 Ching are good examples of such communally 
fixed and ritualistically protected images. The 
images of the “creative” and the “receptive” asso- 
ciated with the first two hexagrams are housed in 
the communal memory and practices associated 
with the institutions, ritual practices, music, and 
literature which contextualize the book of oracles as 
a classic of Chinese culture. The concrete experi- 
ences of the individual consulting the / Ching res- 
onate with the repository of significances in the 
larger communal context. 

One of the signal consequences of a logocentric 
language is that there must be real independence of 
a proposition from the state of affairs it charac- 
terizes. This entails dualistic relations of propos- 
iuons and states of affairs. Without such 
independence, in the senses of dualism and tran- 
scendence, nothing like logical truth may be formu- 
lated. 

The presence of transcendent beings and prin- 
ciples in the formation of Western culture is un- 
The dualism entailed by this 
transcendence, though often discomfiting to the 
theologically doctrinaire, is also a well-accepted 
characteristic of the rational interests of Anglo- 
European societies. Neither dualism nor transcend- 
ence is present in the original Confucian or Taoist 
sensibilities. 


controversial. 


For a proposition to have a univocal sense, terms 
must be strictly delimitable. A polar sensibility 
precludes such delimitation in any but the grossest 
terms. Thus, the classical Chinese understanding 
of yin and yang as complementary concepts cannot 
coherently lead to dualistic translations or inter- 
pretations. Yin is becoming-yang,; yang is becom- 
ing-yin. The locution “as different as night and 
day” would then have to mean “‘as different as 
night-becoming-day from day-becoming-night.” 

In a polar sensibility, terms are clustered with 
opposing or complementary alter-terms. Classical 
Chinese may be uncongenial to the development of 
univocal propositions for this reason. Without such 
propositions, semantic notions of truth are ultim- 
ately untenable. And without a capital ‘“T”’ Truth 
lurking behind our acts of communication, notions 
such as “logocentrism” and “presence”? cannot 
serve as standards for philosophical discourse. 


‘‘Modern China and the Postmodern West” 


The Confucian doctrine of the rectification of 
names well illustrates the way language is used 
concretely, evocatively, and allusively. “This doc- 
tring, central to Confucranism, is often outra- 
geously misunderstood as a concern for univocity, 
for getting the definitions of terms straight: and 
proper. Such an interpretation parodies the intent 
of Confucius’ cdoetrine. 


Tzu-lu asked Confucius, “If the Lord of Wer 
were waiting for you to bring order to his state, 
to What would you give first priority?’ Confu- 
cius rephed, ‘‘without question, it would be to 
order names properly." 


The motive for the ordering of names is func- 
tional and pragmatic, rather than logical or strictly 
semantic. That is to say, the activity of matching 
name with role ~ calling a father a father when he 1s 
in fact a father — establishes coherence between 
roles already spelled out by ritual practices (d:) 
and the actions of individuals — husbands, fathers, 
ministers, sons — whose ostensive identity as func- 
tionaries within the society may be in question. 

It is quite interesting to see how closely related 
are the treatments of language in the sayings of 
Confucius and in the thought of a certain French 
thinker writing twenty-four hundred years later. I 
refer, of course, to Jacques Derrida. Derrida’s well- 
rehearsed notion of différance tells the story.'* The 
neologism differance, is meant to suggest that the 
differences investigated with respect to language 
have both an active and a passive dimension. 

Meaning is always deferred. It cannot be present 
in language as structure, when that 1s the focus 
for that omits the meanings associated with the use 
of the language. But focusing upon language as 
event, language as constituted by speech acts, does 
not solve the problem because, once more, the 
supplemental character of language — this time its 
structure — has been shifted to an inaccessible back- 
ground. 

To resonate most productively with Confucius, 
however, Derrida would have to accept an emend- 
ation to his notion of differance which would enrich 
the meaning of the deferring function. If one intro- 
duces the homonymic “defer,” meaning “‘to yield,” 
then the resultant notion of difference, as connot- 
ing both active and passive senses of differing and 
of deferring, well suits Confucius’ rich use of lan- 
guage. 

Confucius’ language of difference is grounded in 
the sense of deference — a listening, a yielding to the 
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appropriate models of the received traditions and to 
the behaviors of those who resonate with those 
models. In the Great Preface to the Book of Songs, 
traditionally attributed to Confucius, we read:'> 


Poetry is the consequence of dispositions and is 
articulated in language as song. One’s feelings 
sur within his breast and take the form of words. 
When words are inadequate, they are voiced as 
sighs. When sighs are inadequate, they are 
chanted. When chants are inadequate, uncon- 
sciously, the hands and feet begin to dance 
them. One’s feelings are expressed in sounds, 
and when sounds are refined, they are called 
musical notes. 


Confucius understands language after the ana- 
logy with music. Names are like notes. Harmony is 
a function of the particularity of names and notes 
and of their mutual resonances. Neither in Chinese 
music nor in Chinese language is there the stress 
upon syntax that one finds in the rationalistic lan- 
guages of the West. 

Confucian language is the bearer of tradition, 
and tradition, made available through ritualistic 
evocation, is the primary context of linguistic be- 
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““Meaning and Sense’’ 


Emmanuel Levinas 


Emmanuel Levinas (1905-95) is perhaps the 
most important European ethical philosopher of 
the later twentieth century. As a Lithuanian-born 
Jew, present in the Ukraine during the Russian 
Revolution, twenty years later a French citizen and 
German prisoner of war, whose family lost many 
inthe Holocaust, he had ample personal exposure 
to the twentieth century's parade of horrors. 
Having been educated in the Husserlian and 
Heideggerian philosophies, Levinas came to criti- 
cize both pheonomenology and fundamental 
ontology as failing to recognize the absolute 
otherness that is implicit in the ethical relation to 
the other, and in the religious relation to the Divine 
Other, God. In “Meaning and Sense” (1964), Levi- 
nas argues that phenomenological accounts of 
meaning are inadequate to account for the ethical 
experience. While explicitly concerned with 
Husserl, Heidegger and Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 
his later opposition to structuralism and post- 
structuralism can be discerned here as well. 


1 Meaning and Receptivity 


The reality given to receptivity and the meaning 
it can take on seem distinguishable. For it seems 
as though experience first gave contents — forms, 
solidity, roughness, color, sound, savor, odor, heat, 
heaviness, etc. — and then all these contents 
were animated with meta-phors,' receiving an over- 
loading through which they are borne beyond the 
given. 


1 


In its Greek roots, literally ‘‘carried beyond.” 


This metaphor can be taken to be due to a defi- 
ciency of perception, or to its excellence, according 
as the beyond involved in a metaphor leads to other 
contents which were simply absent from the limited 
field of the perception, or is transcendent with re- 
spect to the whole order of contents or of the given. 

This rectangular and solid opacity would 
become a book only inasmuch as it bears my 
thought toward other data still, or already, absent 
— toward the author that writes, the readers that 
read, the shelves that store, etc. All these terms are 
announced, without being given, in the rectangular 
and solid opacity that forces itself on my sight and 
hands. Those absent contents confer a meaning on 
the given. But this recourse to absence would indi- 
cate that perception failed in its mission, which 1s to 
render present, to represent. Perception, due to its 
finitude, would have failed in its vocation, and 
would have made up for this /ack by signifying 
what it could not represent. The act of signifving 
would be poorer than the act of perceiving. By right 
reality should possess a signification from the first. 
Reality and intelligibility should coincide. The 
identity of things should bear the identity of their 
meaning. For God, capable of an unlimited percep- 
tion, there would be no meaning distinct from the 
reality perceived; understanding would be equiva- 
lent to perceiving. 

Intellectualism — whether it be rationalist or em- 
piricist, idealist or realist — is bound up with this 
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conception. For Plato, for Hume, and even for 
contemporary logical positivists, meaning is redu- 
cible to contents given to consciousness. Intuition, 
in the straightforwardness of a consciousness that 
welcomes data, remains the source of all meaning, 
whether these data be ideas, relations or sensible 
qualities. The meanings conveyed by language have 
to be justified in a reflection on the consciousness 
that aims at them. Every metaphor that language 
makes possible has to be reduced to the data, which 
language is suspected of abusively going beyond. 
The figurative meaning has to be justified by the 
literal meaning supplied in intuition. 

In Epicurus’ Garden Anatole France reduces the 
proposition “The spirit listest where it will” to its 
elementary meaning. He deflates the inflated meta- 
phors which, unnoticed by us, would be at play 
in this proposition. He moves from the false prestige 
of language to the atoms of experience. For him, 
they are the atoms of Democritus and Epicurus. He 
wishes to go back to the dreary downpour of the 
atoms that pass through space and strike our senses, 
and to the flash produced by their agglomeration. 

What is simplistic in this empiricism can be 
easily compensated for, without losing the essential 
of this intuitivist or intellectualist conception of 
meaning. Husserl who, in one aspect of his work, 
marks the end of this notion of meaning, does 
continue intellectualism (these two directions in 
his thought make for one of the — perhaps fertile — 
ambiguities of his philosophy): he accounts for 
meanings by a return to the given. The categorial 
intuition, a notion with which he breaks with sens- 
ualist empiricism, in fact prolongs the intuitionist 
conception of meaning. Relations and essences are 
also given. Intuition remains the source of all intel- 
ligibility. Sense is given in the very straightfor- 
wardness that characterizes the relationship 
between noesis and noema.” Is not Husserl’s tran- 
scendental philosophy a sort of positivism which 
locates every meaning in the transcendental inven- 
tory it aims to draw up? The hyletic data™ and the 
‘meaning ascriptions” are minutely inventoried as 
though one were dealing with a financial dossier. 
Even what remains unrealized is somehow given, 
given in a blank, in an open “‘signifying”’ intention, 
and is warrented like ‘unpaid bills” in the noema 
that corresponds to this noesis. Every absence has as 


" Husserl’s terms for the intentional act and object, 


respectively, once natural existence has been suspended. 
"  Hyle is the ‘“‘matter”’ of the noema. 
Starting point and finishing point, respectively. 
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its terminus a quo and terminus ad quem the given.’ 
The expression of meanings serves only to fix or 
to communicate meanings justified in intuition. 
Expression plays no role in the constitution or in 
the understanding of these meanings. 
But a metaphor — the reference to absence — can also 
be taken as an excellence that belongs to an order 
quite different from pure receptivity. The absence 
to which the metaphor leads would then not be 
another given, still to come or already past. The 
meaning would not be our consolation for a percep- 
tion that was disappointed, but would first make 
perception possible. Pure receptivity, in the sense of 
a pure sensible without any meaning, would be only 
a myth or an abstraction. Sonorous contents “‘with- 
out any meaning” like vowels have a “‘latent birth” 
in meanings — this is the philosophical teaching 
already contained in Rimbaud’s sonnet.’ There is 
no given already possessing identity; no given could 
enter thought simply through a shock against the 
wall of receptivity. To be given to consciousness, to 
flicker for it, would require that the given first be 
placed in an illuminated horizon —like a word, which 
gets the gift of being understood from the context to 
which it refers. The meaning would be the very 
illumination of this horizon. But this horizon does 
not result from an addition of absent data, since each 
datum would already need a horizon so as to be able 
to be defined and given. This notion of horizon or 
world, conceived after the model of a context and 
ultimately after the model ofa language anda culture 
— with everything that is historically adventitious 
and “already happened” involved — will be the 
locus in which meaning would then be located. 
Already words are seen to not have isolable 
meanings, such as figure in dictionaries, and 
which one might reduce to some sort of contents 
or givens. They could not be congealed into a literal 
meaning. In fact there would be no literal meaning. 
Words do not refer to contents which they would 
designate, but first, laterally, to other words. Des- 
pite the mistrust he shows for written language 
(and even, in the seventh letter, for all language) 
Plato in the Craty/us teaches that even the names 
given to the gods — the proper names attached, 
conventionally, as signs, to individual beings — 
refer, through their etymology, to other words 
which are not proper names. In addition, language 
refers to the positions of the one that listens and the 
one that speaks, that is, to the contingency of their 
“ The poem “Voyelles,” in which Rimbaud attached 
colors to the vowels. 


history. ‘To try to inventory up all the contexts of 
language and of the positions in which interlocutors 
can find themselves would be a demented under- 
taking. Each word-meaning is at the confluence of 
innumerable sematic rivers. 


Like language, experience too no longer appears 
to be made up of isolated elements, somehow lodged 
in a Euclidean space in which they could be ex- 
posed, each on its own, directly visible, and each 
signify by itself. They signify on the basis of the 
“world” and of the position of the one that looks at 
them. We will come back to the essential role that 
this position plays in language and in experience, 
and to the alleged contingency of position, in the 
theory we are now examining. 

One would be wrong to take the meanings which 
custom attaches to words that serve to express our 
immediate and sensible experiences to be primary. 
Baudelaire’s *“‘correspondences” show that sensible 
data overflow, through their meanings, the eclem- 
ents in which we take them to be contained.” Mikel 
Dufrenne, in his fine book The Concept of the 
A Priori, was able to show that, for example, 
the experience of spring and infancy remain au- 
thentic and autochtonous over and beyond the 
seasons and human ages. When another contem- 
porary philosopher speaks of ‘“‘dusk” or ‘‘dawn 
philosophies,” the meaning of the adjectives used 
does not necessarily refer back to our meteoro- 
logical experiences. It is indeed more probable 
that our experiences of morning and evening draw 
from the meaning that being as a whole has for us, a 
meaning which the jubilation of mornings and the 
mystery of twilight participate in. Then it would be 
more authentic to speak of a morning philosophy 
than of a morning briskness! But meanings are not 
limited to any special region of objects, are not the 
privilege of any content. For they arise precisely in 
the reference of one to another — and to anticipate 
already what we want to say — in the assembling of 
the whole of Being about him who speaks or per- 
ceives, and who also forms a part of the assembled 
Being. In a study of Homeric comparisons, M. 
Snell (as quoted by Karl Lowith) points out that 
when in the //ad the resistance to an attack by an 
enemy phalanx is compared to the resistance of a 
rock to the waves that assail it, 1t is not necessarily a 
matter of extending to the rock, through anthropo- 
morphism, a human behavior, but of interpreting 
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human resistance petromorphically. Resistance 1s 
neither a human privilege, nor a rock’s, just: as 
radiance does not characterize a day of the month 
of May more authentically than the face of a 
woman. ‘The meaning precedes the data and illu- 
minates them. 

Here lies the essential justification and great 
force of Heidegger’s etymologies, which, starting 
with the impoverished and flat meaning of a term 
apparently 
or psychological experience, lead toward a global 


designating a content of external 


situation in which a totality of experiences ts assem- 
bled and Wluminated. The given ts presented from 
the first gua this or that, that is, as a meaning. 
Experience is a reading, the understanding of 
meaning an exegesis, a hermeneutics, and not an 
intuition. This taken qua that 
modification that affects a content existing outside 
of all language. Everything remains in a language or 
in a world, for the structure of the world resembles 
the order of language, with possibilities no diction- 
ary can arrest. In the t/is qua that, neither the this 
nor the fhat are first given outside of discourse. 
In the example we started with, this rectangular 
and solid opacity does not later take on the meaning 
of being a book, but is already signifying in 
its allegedly sensible elements. [t contrasts with 
the light, with the daylight, refers to the sun that 
rose or the lamp that was lit, refers to my eyes also, 
as the solidity refers to my hand, not only as to 
organs which apprehend it im a subject, and would 
thereby be somehow opposed to the apprehended 
object, but also as to beings that are alongside of this 
opacity, im the midst of a world common to this 
opacity, this solidity, these eyes, this hand, and 
myself as a body. There never was a moment mean- 
ing came to birth out of a meaningless being, out- 
side of a historical position where language 1s 
spoken. And that is doubtless what was meant 


when we were taught that language is the home of 
ii 


meaning is not a 


being.” 
Whence, ina movement radically opposed to that 
which amused Anatole France, the idea of the pri- 
ority of the “figurative meaning,” which would 
not result from the pure and simple presence of an 
object placed before thought. The objects 
would become meaningful on the basis of language, 
and not language on the basis of objects given 
to thought, objects which words functioning as 
simple signs would then designate. 
‘A reference to Heidegger’s claim in On the Way to 
Language. 
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2 Meaning, Totality, and Cultural 
Gesture 


Philosophers now accord language a founding role; 
it would mark the very notion of culture. Its essence 
consists in making being as a whole shine forth, 
beyond the grven. The given would take on a mean- 
ing from this totality. 

But the totality that illuminates would not be the 
total of an addition made by a God fixed in his 
eternity. The totalization of the totality is not to 
be taken to resemble a mathematical operation. It 
would be a creative and unforeseeable assembling 
or arranging, very like Bergsonian intuition 1n its 
newness and in what it owes to history. It is 
through this reference of the illuminating totality 
to the creative gesture of subjectivity that we can 
characterize what is original in the new notion of 
meaning, irreducible to the integration of contents 
intuitively given, irreducible also to the Hegelian 
totality which is constituted objectively. Meaning, 
as an illuminating totality necessary to perception 
itself, is a free and creative arrangement: the eye 
that sees is essentially in a body which is also hand 
and phonetic organ, a creative activity in gestures 
and language. The “position of the one that is 
looking” does not introduce a relativity into the 
allegedly absolute order of the totality that would 
be projected on an absolute retina. Of itself-a look 
would be relative to a position. Sight would be by 
essence attached to a body, would belong to an eye. 
By essence and not only in fact. The eye would not 
be the more or less perfected instrument in which 
the ideal enterprise of vision, capturing, without 
shadows or deformations, the reflection of being 
would be realized empirically in the human species. 
Both the fact that the totality overflows the sensible 
given and the fact that vision is incarnated would 
belong to the essence of sight. Its original and 
ultimate function would not consist in reflecting 
being as in a mirror. The receptivity of vision 
should not be interpreted as an aptitude to receive 
impressions. A philosophy such as that of Merleau- 
Ponty, who guides the present analysis, was able to 
be astonished by the marvel of a sight essentially 
attached to an eye."* In such a philosophy the body 


“Henri Bergson (1859-1941), French philosopher. 
‘Maurice Merleau-Ponty (1908-61), the premier 
French existential phenomenologist, most famous for 
The Phenomenolgy of Perception (1945), discussed “Eye 
and Mind” in his The Primacy of Perception (1964). 


would be conceived as inseparable from the creative 
activity, and transcendence as inseparable from the 
corporeal movement. 

Let us go further into these notions, which are 
fundamental. The whole of being has to be pro- 
duced in order to illuminate the given. It has to 
be produced before a being can be reflected in 
thought as an object. For nothing can be reflected 
in a thought before the footlights are turned on and 
a curtain raised on the side of being. The function 
of him who has to be there to “‘welcome the reflec- 
tion” is at the mercy of this illumination. But this 
illumination is a process of assembling of being. 
Who will operate this assembling? It turns out 
that the subject who 1s there before being to “‘wel- 
come the reflection” is also on the side of being, to 
operate the assembling. This ubiquity is incarna- 
tion itself, the marvel of the human body. 


We can admire the reversal of the gnoseological 
schema affected here: the work of cognition now 
begins on the side of the object or from behind the 
object, in the backstage of being. A being must first 
be illuminated and take on a meaning by reference 
to this assembling, in order that a subject could 
welcome it. But it is the incarnate subject which, 
in assembling being, will raise the curtain. The 
spectator is an actor. Sight is not reducible to the 
welcoming of a spectacle; it at the same time oper- 
ates in the midst of the spectacle it welcomes. 

These operations to be sure in one way evoke the 
syntheses of the understanding which, for tran- 
scendental philosophy, make experience possible. 
And this comparison is the more legitimate in that 
Kant strictly distinguished the syntheses of the 
understanding from intuition, as though, in the 
domain that concerns us here, he was refusing to 
identify the understanding one can have of a mean- 
ing with a vision of any sort of given, be it of some 
superior or sublime rank. But the transcendental 
operations of the understanding do not correspond 
to the birth of meanings in the concrete horizons of 
perception. It is to these horizons that Merleau- 
Ponty has drawn attention. 

The assembling of being which illuminates 
objects and makes them meaningful is not just an 
accumulation of objects. It amounts to the produc- 
tion of those non-natural beings of a new type 
which are cultural objects — paintings, poems, mel- 
odies — but also to the affects of any linguistic or 
manual gesture of the most ordinary activity, which 
are creative in their evocation of former cultural 
creations. These cultural ‘‘objects” assemble into 


totalities the dispersion or accumulation of beings, 
they shine forth and illuminate, they express 
or illuminate an epoch, as we were indeed accus- 
tomed to say. To collect into a whole, that 1s, to 
express, that is, to make meaning possible is the 
function of the “object ~ the work or cultural ges- 
ture.” And in this way there is set up a new function 
of expression, which hitherto was taken  cither 
to serve as a means Of communication, or to trans- 
form the world in view of our needs. The newness 
of this function is also due to the original onto- 
logical plane in which it is situated. As means of 
communication or as a mark of our practical pro- 
jects, expression wholly devolved from a thought 
antecedent to it; expression was taken to move from 
the inward to the exterior. In its new function, 
taken on the level of a cultural “object,” expression 
is no longer guided by an antecedent thought. The 
subject ventures forth by effective speaking or 
manual gestures into the density of the preexistent 
language and cultural world (which is familiar to it, 
but not through cognition, 1s foreign to it, but not 
through ignorance). Qua incarnate, this word and 
this gesture belong to language and a cultural world 
already and from the start; otherwise they could not 
stir up and rearrange and reveal them to the “inner 
forum” of thought, which the venture of the cul- 
tural gesture had always already overflowed. The 
cultural action does not express a_ preexisting 
thought, but Being, to which, as incarnate, it 
belongs already. Meaning cannot be inventoried in 
the inwardness of a_ thought. Thought itself is 
inserted in culture through the verbal gesture of 
the body which precedes it and goes beyond it. The 
objective culture to which, through the verbal cre- 
ation, it adds something new, illuminates and 
guides it. 

It is then clear that the language through 
which meaning 1s produced in being is a language 
spoken by incarnate minds. The incarnation 
of thought is not an accident that would have 
occured to it and would have complicated its 
task by diverting the straightforward movement 
with which it aims at an object. The body is 
the fact that thought is immersed in the world 
that it thinks and, consequently, expresses this 
world while it thinks it. The corporeal gesture 
is not a nervous discharge, but a celebration of the 
world, a poetry. The body is a feeling felt; that 
is, according to Merleau-Ponty, what is so won- 
drous about it. Qua felt, it is still on this side, on 
the side of the subject, but qua feeling it is already 
on the other side, on the side of the objects; 
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a thought that is no longer paralytic, it 18 a move- 
ment that is no longer blind, but creative of cultural 
objects. It unites the subjectivity of perceiving 
(an intentionality anming at an object) and the 
Objectivity of expressing (an operation in the 
perceived world which creates cultural beings 
language, poems, paintings, symphonies, dances 
uminating horizons). Vhe cultural creation 
is not added on to recepuvity, but is its other 
side from the start. We are not the subject 
of the world and a part of the world from two 
different points of view; in expression we are sub- 
ject and part at once. To perceive is both to receive 
and to express, by a sort of prolepsis. We know 
through gestures how to imitate the visible and 
to coincide kimesthetically with the gesture seen: 
in perception our body 1s also the “delegate” of 
being. 

It is visible that throughout this conception ex- 
pression defines culture; culture is art, and art or 
the celebration of being constitutes the original 
essence of incarnation. Language qua expression 
is, above all, the creative language of poetry. Art is 
then not a blissful wandering of man who sets out to 
make something beautiful. Culture and artistic cre- 
ation are part of the ontological order itself. They 
are ontological par excellence: they make the 
understanding of being possible. It is then not by 
chance that the exaltation of culture and cultures, 
the exaltation of the artistic aspect of culture, 
guides contemporary spiritual life; that, over and 
beyond the specialized labor of scientific research, 
the museums and the theaters, as in former times 
the temples, make communion with being possible, 
and that poetry passes for prayer. The artistic ex- 
pression would assemble being into a meaning and 
thus provide the original light that scientific cogni- 
tion itself would borrow from. Artistic expression 
would thus be an essential event that would be 
produced in being by artists and philosophers. It 
is then not surprising that Merleau-Ponty’s 
thought seemed to evolve toward that of Heideg- 
ger. Cultural meaning is taken to occupy an excep- 
tional place between the objective and the 
subjective — the cultural activity disclosing being; 
the one that works this disclosure, the subject, 
invested by being as its servant and guardian. 
Here we rejoin the schemas of the last writings of 
Heidegger, but also the idée fixe of the whole of 
contemporary thought — the overcoming of the 
subject—object structures. But perhaps at the 
source of all these philosophies, we find the Hegel- 
ian vision of a subjectivity that comprehends itself 
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as an inevitable moment of the becoming by which 
being leaves its darkness, the vision of a subject 
aroused by the logic of being. 

The symbolism of the meaning bound to 
language — and to the culture assimilated to lan- 
guage — can then nowise be taken to be a defective 
intuition, a makeshift of an experience separated 
from the plenitude of being, which would therefore 
be reduced to signs. A symbol is not the abridge- 
ment of a real presence that would prcexist it; 
it would give more than any receptivity for the 
world could ever receive. The signified would 
surpass the given not because it would surpass 
our ways to capture it — and we without any intel- 
lectual intuition — but because the signified is of 
another order than the given, even though it be 
taken as the prey of a divine intuition. To receive 
the given would no longer be the original way to 
relate to being. 


3. The Antiplatonism of the 
Contemporary Philosophy of Meaning 


The totality of being in which being shines forth 
as meaning is not an entity fixed for eternity, 
but requires the arranging and assembling, the 
cultural act of man. Being as a whole — meaning — 
shines forth in the works of poets and artists. But 
it shines forth in diverse ways in the diverse artists 
of the same cultures, and is diversely expressed in 
the diverse cultures. This diversity of expression 1s 
not, for Merleau-Ponty, a betrayal of being, but is 
responsible for the glitter of the inexhaustible 
richess of its event. Each cultural work traverses 
the whole of being, yet leaves it intact. And in 
Heidegger being is revealed out of the hiddenness 
and mystery of the unsaid which the poets and 
philosophers bring to speech, without ever saying 
everything. All the expressions which Being re- 
ceived and receives in history would be true, for 
truth would be inseparable from its historical ex- 
pression, and, without its expression, thought does 
not think anything. Whether it be of Hegelian, 
Bergsonian, or phenomenological origin, the con- 
temporary philosophy of meaning is thus opposed 
to Plato at an essential point: the intelligible is not 
conceivable outside of the becoming which sug- 
gests it. There does not exist any meaning in itself 
which a thought would have been able to reach by 
jumping over the deforming or faithful, but sens- 
ory, reflections which lead to it. One has to traverse 
history or relive duration or start from concrete 


perception and the language established in it, in 
order to arrive at the intelligible.* All the pictur- 
esqueness of history, all cultures, are no longer 
obstacles separating us from the essential and the 
intelligible, but ways that give us access to it. Even 
more! They are the only ways, the only possible 
ones, irreplaceable, and consequently implicated in 
the intelligible itself. 

In the light of contemporary philosophy, and by 
contrast with it, we understand better what the 
separateness of the intelligible world means in 
Plato, over and beyond the mythical sense ascribed 
to the realism of the Ideas: for Plato the world of 
meanings precedes language and culture, which 
express it; it 1s indifferent to the system of signs 
that one can invent to make this world present to 
thought. It thus dominates the historical cultures. 
For Plato there exists a privileged culture which 
approaches it and which is capable of understand- 
ing the provisional and as it were infantile character 
of historical cultures; there exists a culture that 
would consist in depreciating the purely historical 
cultures, and in as it were colonizing the world, 
beginning with the land in which this revolutionary 
culture arose — this philosophy which goes beyond 
cultures. There exists a culture that would consist 
in redoing the world in function of the intemporal 
order of the Ideas, as the Platonic Republic which 
sweeps away the allusions in the alluvium of his- 
tory, that Republic from which the poets of 
the jigiyoig are driven.“ For the language 
of these poets does not function to lead toward 
meanings preexisting their expression and eternal; 
it is not a pure narration of these ideas — 
andn dinynors avev papiioews (Republic, 394b).™" 
It seeks to imitate the direct discourses of innumer- 
able cultures and of the innumerable manifestations 
in which each unfolds. These poets thus allow 
themselves to be drawn into the becoming of the 
particularities, peculiarities and oddities, from 
which the expressed thoughts would not be separ- 
able for the poets of the pifiqors (as for many 
moderns), and of which one cannot draw up a 
simple account. The loss or forgetting or abolition 
of these particularities — these idiocies — would 
make humanity lose inappreciable treasures of 
meanings, irrecuperable without the taking up of 


* These three options are characteristic of Hegel, Berg- 
son, and Merleau-Ponty, respectively. 
“t Mimesis (imitation). 


*" Pure accounting (or narration), without imitation. 


all these cultural forms, that is, without imitating 
them. 

For contemporary philosophy, meaning is not 
only correlative with thought, and thought 1s 
not only correlative with a language that would 
make of meaning a 27/4) Oupynots.™ Vo this intel- 
lectualist structure of correlation between intellect 
and intelligible, which maintains the separation of 
the planes ~ is superposed a nearness and a side- 
by-suledness, a belongingness which unites the intel- 
lect and the intelligible on the one plane of the 
world, forming that “fundamental historicity” 
which Merleau-Ponty speaks of. The love of truth 
which in Plato would place pure thought in front of 
meaning is thus shown to be an incestuous trouble, 
because of this consanguinity of the intellect and 
the intelligible, embroiled in the network of lan- 
guage, born in the expression from which thought 
is not separable. The antiplatonism of contempor- 
ary philosophy consists in this subordination of the 
intellect to expression: the face-to-face position of 
soul and idea is interpreted as a limit abstraction of 
a coming into contact in a common world; the 
intellect aiming at the intelligible would itself rest 
on the being which this aim only claims to illumin- 
ate. No philosophical movement better than con- 
temporary phenomenology has brought out the 
transcendental function of the whole concrete 
density of our corporeal, technical, social and pol- 
itical existence, but it has also thereby brought out 
the interference of the transcendental relationship 
and the physical, technical, and cultural relations 
which constitute the world in the “fundamental 
historicity” — in this new form of the mixed. 

We alluded above to the kinship between Berg- 
son and phenomenology. Bergson’s antiplatonism 
does not only lie in his general revalorization of 
becoming; it is like the phenomenological antipla- 
tonism in that it is also found in Bergson’s concep- 
tion of understanding. When Bergson refuses to 
separate the choice which the free being would 
have to make from the whole past of this being, 
when he refuses to admit that a problem which 
requires a decision could be formulated in abstract 
and intellectual terms about which just any rational 
being would be competent to adjudge, he situates 
the intelligible in the prolongation of the whole 
concrete existence of the individual. The meaning 
of the decision to be taken can be intelligible only 
for him who would have lived through the whole 
past which leads to this decision. The meaning 


“Pure accounting or narration (diaresis). 
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cannot be understood directly in a fulguration 
Which illuminates and dissipates the night in 
which it arises and which it leads to its denouement. 
The whole density of history is necessary for it. 

lor phenomenologists as for Bergsonians, a 
meaning cannot be separated from the access 
leading to it. The access is part of the meaning itself. 
The scaffolding is never taken down; the ladder is 
never pulled up. Whereas the Platonic soul, liber- 
ated from the concrete conditions of its corporeal 
and historical existence, can reach the heights of the 
empyrean to contemplate the Ideas, whereas a slave, 
provided that he “understands Greek” which en- 
ables him to enter into relationship with the master, 
reaches the same truths as the master, our contem- 
poraries require that God himself, if he wishes to be 
a physicist, have spent his time in the laboratory, go 
through the weighings and measurings, the sensible 
perception and even the infinite series of aspects in 
which a perceived object is revealed. 

The most recent, boldest and most influential 
ethnography maintains the multiple cultures on 
the same plane. The political work of decoloniza- 
tion is thus attached to an ontology — toa thought of 
being, interpreted in its multiple and multivocal 
cultural meaning. And this multivocity of meaning 
of being — this essential disorientation — is perhaps 
the modern expression of atheism. 


4 The “Economic” Meaning 


In fact to the multiplicity of meanings which come 
to reality from culture and cultures is opposed the 
fixed, privileged meaning which the world acquires 
in function of man’s needs. Needs raise the simply 
given things to the rank of values. Admurably 
straightforward and impatient in their aim, needs 
give themselves the multiple possibilities of mean- 
ing only so as to choose the unique way of satisfac- 
tion. Man thus confers a unique meaning to being, 
not by celebrating it, but by working it. In technical 
and scientific culture, the equivocation in being, as 
the equivocation in meaning, would be overcome. 
Then, instead of being content with the play of 
cultural meanings, one would, out of a concern for 
truth, have to extract the words from the metaphors 
by creating a scientific or algorithmic terminology, 
insert the real, scintillating with a thousand lights 
for perception, into the perspective of human needs 
and the action which the real effects or undergoes. 
One would have to reduce perception to the science 
which the possible transformation of the world 
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justifies, man to the complexes exhibited by psy- 
choanalysis, society to its economic structures. 
Everywhere one would have to find the sense be- 
neath the meaning, beneath the metaphor, the sub- 
limation, the literature. There would then be 
“serious,” real meanings, put in scientific terms, 
oriented by needs and, in general, by economy. 
Economy alone would be really oriented and signi- 
fying. It alone would know the secret of a proper 
meaning prior to the figurative meaning. The cul- 
tural meaning, detached from this economic — tech- 
nological and scientific — sense would have but the 
value of a symptom, the worth of an ornament 
suited to the needs of a game, an abusive and 
deceptive meaning, exterior to truth. No doubt 1s 
possible about the profoundly rationalist aspiration 
of this materialism, its fidelity to the unity of sense 
which the multiplicity of cultural meanings would 
itself presuppose. 

Yet the great merit of Bergson and of phenome- 
mology will have been to have shown the metaphor- 
ical character of this identification of reality with 
Wirklichkeit.’ The technical designation of the 
universe is itself a modality of culture: the reduc- 
tion of the real to an “‘object in general,” the inter- 
pretation of being as though it were destined for the 
laboratory and the factory. The scientific and tech- 
nical vision which is imposed on needs modifies 
them, levels them and creates them more than is 
aroused by their original straightforwardness and 
univocity. For in fact no human need exists in the 
univocal state of an animal need. Every human need 
is from the first already interpreted culturally. Only 
need taken at the level of underdeveloped humanity 
can give this false impression of univocity. More- 
over, it is not certain that the scientific and tech- 
nical signification of the world could “dissolve” the 
multiplicity of cultural meanings. We might in fact 
doubt that when we observe the threats that na- 
tional particularisms represent for the unity of the 
new international society put under the sign of 
modern scientific and industrial development, and 
of the regrouping of humanity around the univocal 
imperatives of materialism. It is as though these 
particularisms themselves corresponded to needs. 
And this to be sure takes from them the character of 
being simple superstructures. Finally, the forms in 
which this search for the unique sense of being on 
the basis of needs is manifested are acts aiming at 
the realization of a society. They are borne by a 
spirit of sacrifice and altruism, which no longer 
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proceeds from these needs (unless we play on the 
word “need’’). The needs which allegedly orient 
being receive their sense from an intuition which no 
longer proceeds from these needs. This was already 
the capital teaching of Plato’s Republic: the State 
which is founded on the needs of men can neither 
subsist nor even arise without the philosophers who 
have mastered their needs and contemplate the 
Ideas and the Good. 


5 The Unique Sense 


The impossibility of seating the univocal meaning 
of being on materialism (although the search for 
that univocal meaning is greatly to the honor 
of materialism) does not itself compromise this 
ideal of unity, which constitutes the force of 
truth and the hope for an understanding among 
men. The cultural and aesthetic notion of mean- 
ing could not draw it from itself, nor do without 
it. 

Weare indeed told that cultural meanings do not 
betray being by their pluralism, but only through it 
rise to the measure and essence of being, that is, to its 
way of being. Being is not in such a way as to 
congeal into a Parmenidean sphere, identical to 
itself, nor into a completed and fixed creation.*~ 
The totality of being envisioned from cultures 
could nowise be a panoramic view. There could 
not be a totality in being, but only totalities. 
There is nothing that could encompass all of 
them. They would not be open to any judgment 
that would claim to be the final judgment. We are 
told: being zs historically; 1t requires men and their 
cultural becoming in order to assemble. We are 
told: the unity of being at any moment would only 
consist in the fact that men understand one an- 
other, in the penetrability of cultures by one 
another. This penetrability could not come about 
through the mediation of a common tongue that 
would, independently of the cultures, convey the 
proper and ideal articulations of the meanings, and 
thus in fact make these particular tongues useless. 
In this whole conception, the penetration takes 
place — according to Merleau-Ponty’s expression — 
laterally. For there does exist the possibility of a 
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Parmenides of Elea (born 515 BC), important pre- 
Socratic philosopher, held that all that can be said to be 
true in the strict sense is that Being is one and unchan- 
ging. All reference to change or difference, hence non- 
being, generates contradiction. 


Frenchman learning Chinese and passing trom one 
culture mto another, without the intermediary of an 
esperanto that would falsify both tongues which it 
mediated. Yet what has not been taken into consid- 
eration in this case is that an orientation which leads 
the Frenchman to take up learning Chinese instead 
of declaring it to be barbarian (that ts, bereft of the 
real virtues of language), to prefer speech to war, is 
needed. One reasons as though the equivalence of 
cultures, the discovery of their profusion and the 
recognition of their richess were not themselves the 
effects of an orientation and of an unequivocal sense 
in which humanity stands. One reasons as though 
the multiplicity of cultures from the beginning 
sunk its roots in the era of decolonization, as though 
incomprehension, war, and conquest did not derive 
just as naturally from the contiguity of multiple 
expressions of being — the numerous assemblages 
or arrangements which it takes on in the diverse 
civilizations. One reasons as though peaceful coex- 
istence did not presuppose that in being there is 
delineated an orientation which gives it a unique 
sense. Must we not then distinguish the meanings, 
in their cultural pluralism, from the sense, orienta- 
tion and unity of being — a primordial event 
in which all the other steps of thought and the 
whole historical life of being is situated? Do 
the cultural meanings arise as random wholes in 
the dispersion of the given? Do they not take 
on meaning in a dialogue maintained with that 
which signifies of itself — with the other? These 
original meanings would command the assemblings 
of being; it would not be these random assemblings 
that would already, and outside of all dialogue, 
constitute meanings. Do not meanings require a 
unique sense from which they derive their very 
signifyingness? 

The world, as soon as one moves on from the 
humble daily tasks, and language, as soon as one 
moves on from commonplace talk, have lost the 
univocity which had authorized us to ask of them 
the criteria of the meaningful. Absurdity consists 
not in non-sense, but in the isolation of innumer- 
able meanings, in the absence of a sense that orients 
them. What is lacking is the sense of the meanings, 
the Rome to which all the roads lead, the symphony 
in which all the meanings can sing, the canticle of 
canticles. The absurdity lies in multiplicity in pure 
indifference. The cultural meanings put forth as 
the ultimate are the break-up of a unity. It is not 
simply a matter of fixing the conditions in which 
the facts of our experience or the signs of our 
language arouse in us the feeling of understanding, 
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or appear to proceed from a rational intention, or 
convey a structured order, It is, over and beyond 
these logical and psychological problems, a ques- 
tion of the true meaning. 

This loss of unity has been proclaimed — and 
consecrated through a contrary movement — by 
the celebrated paradox, become a commonplace, 
of the death of God. The crisis of sense is thus 
experienced by our contemporaries as a crisis of 
monotheism. There was a time when a god inter- 
vened in human history by force, sovereign to be 
sure, invisible to the eye without being provable by 
reason ~ supernatural, consequently, or transcen- 
dental; but his intervention occurred in a system of 
reciprocities and exchanges. The system was 
sketched out starting with a man_ preoccupied 
with himself. ‘The god transcending the world 
remained united to the world through the unity of 
an economy. His effects would end up among the 
effects of all the other forces, get shuffled in with 
them and form miracles. God was a god of miracles, 
even in an age when no one expects miracles any 
more, a force in the world, magical despite all his 
morality, for morality was inverted into magic, 
acquired magical virtues; such was a god to whom 
one presents oneself as a beggar. The status of his 
transcendence, despite the immanence of his reve- 
lation — a transcendence new with respect to the 
unbridgeable transcendence of the Aristotelian god 
— the status of this transcendence of the super- 
natural was never set forth.’ The interventions 
of the supernatural god could to a certain extent 
be allowed for or even inflected, like the effects of 
other wills and other forces which preside over 
events. When history gives lie to this economy, 
this did not refute the supernatural providence 
any more than the deviations of the stars refuted 
the Ptolemaic astronomy. It even confirms it, at the 
cost of some new theological epicycles. 

This religion which the person required for him- 
self, rather than feeling himself required by this 
religion, and this god entered into the circuit of 
economy (a religion and a god, however, which did 
not exhaust the message of the Scriptures) have lost 
much of their influence over men. And with them 
the sense of a world perfectly and very simply 
ordained to this god 1s also lost. We do not think 
that the meaningful could do without God,, 
nor that the idea of being or of the being of entities 
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could be substituted for him, so as to bring mean- 
ings to the unity of sense without which there is no 
sense. 

But we cannot describe sense starting with this 
still economic idea of God; it 1s the analysis of sense 
that must give out the notion of God which sense 
harbors. Sense is impossible on the basis of an ego 
which exists, as Heidegger puts it, in such a way 
that “he is in his very existence in question as to his 
existence.” 


6 Sense and Work 


The reflection on cultural meaning leads to a plur- 
alism which lacks a one-way sense. For a moment 
economy and technology seemed to delineate such a 
sense. But if cultural meanings can be interpreted 
as superstructures of economy, economy in turn 
derives its forms from culture. The ambivalence 
of meanings bears witness to a disorientation. Let 
us note first that this ambiguity seems to respond to 
a certain philosophical mind which is satisfied with 
a non-polarized ether. Does not sense as orientation 
indicate a leap, an outside-of-oneself toward the 
other than oneself, whereas philosophy means to 
reabsorb every Other into the Same and neutralize 
alterity? A distrust of every unconsidered move, a 
lucidity of old age which absorbs the imprudences 
of youth, action in advance recuperated in the 
knowledge which guides it — this is perhaps the 
very definition of philosophy. 

Even if life precedes philosophy, even if contem- 
porary philosophy, which means to be anti- 
intellectualist, insists on this priority of existence 
with respect to essence, of life with respect 
to intellect, even if, in Heidegger, “‘gratitude”’ to 
being and ‘‘obedience”’ are substituted for contem- 
plation, contemporary philosophy is complacent in 
the multiplicity of cultural meanings — and in the 
infinite play of art, being is relieved of its alterity. 
Philosophy is produced as a form in which the 
refusal of engagement in the other, the waiting 
preferred to action, indifference with regard to 
others, the universal allergy of the early infancy of 
philosophers is manifest. Philosophy’s itinerary 
remains that of Ulysses, whose adventure in the 
world was only a return to his native island — a 
complacency in the Same, an unrecognition of the 
other. 

But must we renounce knowing and meanings in 
order to find sense? Must there be a blind orienta- 
tion in order that cultural meanings take on a one- 


way sense, and in order that being find again a unity 
of meaning? Does not a blind orientation represent 
the instinctual rather than human order, in which 
the person betrays his vocation of being a person in 
getting absorbed in the law which situates and 
orients him? Is it not then possible to conceive of 
an orientation, a sense, in being which would unite 
univocity and freedom? This at any rate is the goal 
of the analysis which we have undertaken. 

First we must fix with precision the conditions 
for such an orientation. It can be posited only as a 
movement going outside of the identical, toward an 
other which is absolutely other. It begins in an 
identical, a same, an ego; it is not a “‘sense of 
history” which dominates the ego, for the irresist- 
ible orientation of history makes meaningless the 
very fact of the movement, since the Other would 
be already inscribed in the Same, the end in the 
beginning. An orientation which goes freely from 
the Same to the Other is a work. 

But then a work must be conceived not as an 
apparent agitation of a stock which afterwards 
remains identical to itself, like an energy which in 
all its transformations remains equal to itself. Nor 
must it be conceived as a technology which through 
the celebrated negativity reduces a foreign world 
into a world whose alterity is converted into my 
idea. Both conceptions continue to affirm being as 
self-identical and reduce its fundamental event to 
thought, which is — and this is the indelible lesson 
of idealism — thought of itself, thought of thought. 
An attitude, initially an attitude taken up toward 
the other, becomes, in Eric Weil’s terminology,” a 
totality or a category. A work conceived radically 1s a 
movement of the Same towards the Other which never 
returns to the Same. A work thought through all the 
Way requires a radical generosity of the movement 
which in the Same goes toward the Other. It con- 
sequently requires an imgratitude of the other; grati- 
tude would be the return of the movement to its 
origin. 

But a work differs from a game where there is 
pure expenditure. It is not undertaken in pure loss. 
It is more serious than an identity surrounded with 
nothingness. A work is neither a pure acquisition of 
merits nor a pure nihilism. For, like the seeker after 
merits, the nihilist agent immediately takes himself 
as his term and his goal, beneath the apparent 
gratuity of his action. A work is then a relationship 
with the other, who is reached without showing 
itself touched. It takes form outside of the morose 
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savoring of failures and consolations, which for 
Nietzsche defines religion. 

But a departure with no return, which, however, 
does not go forth into the void, would also lose its 
absolute orientation if it sought recompense in the 
immediacy of its triumph, if it awaited the triumph 
of its cause impatiently. ‘The one-way movement 
would be reversed and become a reciprocity. Con- 
fronting its beginning and its end, the agent would 
reabsorb the work in calculations of deficits and 
compensations, in book keeping operations. It 
would be subordinated to thought. As an orienta- 
tion toward the other, as sense, a work is possible 
only in patience, which, pushed to the limit, means 
for the agent to renounce being the contemporary 
of its outcome, to act without entering into the 
Promised Land. 

The future for which such an action acts must 
from the first be posited as indifferent to my death. 
A work which is different from play and from 
computations, is being-for-beyond-my-death.*™™ 
Patience does not consist in the agent betraying 
his generosity by giving himself the time of a per- 
sonal immortality. To renounce being the contem- 
porary of the triumph of one’s work is to envisage 
this triumph in a ftme without me, to aim at this 
world below without me, to aim at a time beyond 
the horizon of my time, in an_ eschatology 
without hope for oneself, or in a liberation from 
my time. 

To be for a time that would be without me, for 
a time after my time, over and beyond the cele- 
brated “‘being for death,” is not an ordinary 
thought which is extrapolating from my own dur- 
ation; it is the passage to the time of the other. 
Should what makes such a_ passage possible 
be called eternity? In any case the possibility of 
sacrifice which goes to the limit of this passage 
discovers the non-inoffensive nature of this ex- 
trapolation: to be for death in order to be for that 
which 1s after me. 

A work as an absolute orientation of the Same 
unto the Other is then like a radical youth of 
the generous impulse. We could fix its concept 
with a Greek term “‘liturgy,”’ which in its primary 
meaning designates the exercise of a function which 
is not only totally gratuitous, but requires on the 
part of him who exercises it a putting out of funds 
at a loss. For the moment all meaning drawn from 
any positive religion has to be removed from 
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this term, even if ina certain way the idea of God 
should show its trace at the end of our analysis. 
On the other hand, a work without remuneration, 
whose result is not allowed for in the ume of 
the agent, and is assured only for patience, a work 
that is effected in the complete domination of 
and surpassing of my time, liturgy is not to be 
ranked alongside of “‘works” and cthics. It is ethics 
itself. 

The relauonship which we have apparently just 
constructed, 1s not simply constructed. The total 
gratuity of action — a gratuity different from play 
moves our age even if the individuals may be not up 
to its height — and indicates the free character of 
the orientation. Our age is not defined by the tri- 
umph of technology for the sake of technology, as it 
is not defined by art for the sake of art, and as it is 
not defined by nihilism. It is an action for a world 
to come, a going beyond one’s epoch — a going 
beyond oneself which requires the epiphany of the 
other — such is the fundamental thesis which 
underlies these pages. In the Bourassol prison and 
the Pourtalet Fort Leon Blum was, in December, 
1941, finishing a book.““ He wrote: ‘We are 
working in the present, not for the present. How 
many times in meetings with the people have 
I repeated and commented on Nietzsche’s words: 
Let the future and the things most remote be the 
rule of all the present days!” The philosophy with 
which Leon Blum justifies this strange force of 
working, without working for the present, is not 
here the essential; the force of his confidence is 
incommensurate with the force of his philosophy. 
1941! — a hole in history — a year in which all the 
visible gods had abandoned us, in which god was 
really dead or gone back into his non-revealedness. 
A man in prison continues to believe in a nonre- 
vealed future and invites men to work in the pre- 
sent for the most remote things, for which the 
present is an irrecusable negation. There is a vul- 
garity and a baseness in an action that is conceived 
only for the immediate, that 1s, in the last analysis, 
for our life. And there is a very great nobility in the 
energy liberated from the hold of the present. To 
act for far-off things at the moment in which Hit- 
lerism triumphed, in the deaf hours of this might 
without hours — independently of every evaluation 
of the “‘forces in presence’ — 1s, no doubt, the 
summit of nobility. 


“* Léon Blum (1872-1950), Jewish French socialist, 
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7 Sense and Ethics 


Sense as the liturgical orientation of a work does not 
arise from need. Needs opens upon a world that is 
for me; it returns to itself. Even a sublime need, 
such as the need for salvation, is still a nostalgia, a 
longing to go back. A need is return itself, the 
anxiety of the I for itself, egoism, the original 
form of identification. It is the assimilating of the 
world in view of self-coincidence, in view of happi- 
ness. 

In the “Canticle of the Columns’’ Valery speaks 
of a “faultless desire.”’** He is doubtless referring to 
Plato who, in his analysis of pure pleasures, dis- 
covered an aspiration that is conditioned by no 
prior lack. We are taking up this term desire; to a 
subject turned to itself, which, according to the 
Stoic formula is characterized by o’9ju7*™' the ten- 
dency to persist in its being, or for which, according 
to Heidegger’s formula, “there is in its existence 
question as to this very existence,” a subject thus 
defined by care for itself, which in happiness real- 
izes its for itself, we are opposing the desire for the 
other which proceeds from a being already gratified 
and in this sense independent, which does not 
desire for itself. It is the need of him who no longer 
has needs. It is recognizable in the need for an other 
who 1s another who is neither my enemy (as he is in 
Hobbes and Hegel) nor my “‘complement,” as he 
still is in Plato’s Republic, which is set up because 
something is lacking in the subsistence of each 
individual. The desire for the other, sociality, is 
born in a being that lacks nothing, or, more exactly, 
it is born over and beyond all that can be lacking or 
that can satisfy him. In desire the I is borne toward 
the other in such a way as to compromise the 
sovereign self-identification of the I, for which 
need is but nostalgia, and which the consciousness 
of need anticipates. The movement toward the 
other, instead of completing me and contenting 
me, implicates me in a conjuncture which in a 
way did not concern me and should leave me indif- 
ferent — what was I looking for here? Whence came 
this shock when I passed, indifferent, under 
another’s gaze? The relationship with the other 
puts me into question, empties me of myself and 
empties me without end, showing me ever new 
resources. I did not know I was so rich, but I no 
“Paul Valery (1871-1945) important French poet and 
writer. 
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longer have the right to keep anything for myself. Is 
the desire for the other an appetite or a generosity? 
The desirable does not gratify my desire but 
hollows it out, and as it were nourishes me with 
new hungers. Desire is revealed to be goodness. 
There is a scene in Dostoievski’s Crime and Punish- 
ment where Sonya Marmaladova looks upon Ras- 
kolnikof in his despair, and Dostoievski speaks of 
‘insatiable compassion.” He does not say “‘inex- 
haustible compassion.” It is as though the compas- 
sion that goes from Sonya to Raskolnikof were a 
hunger which the presence of Raskolnikof nour- 
ishes beyond any saturation, increasing this hunger 
to infinity. 

The desire for the other, which we live in the 
most ordinary social experience, is the fundamental 
movement, a pure transport, an absolute orienta- 
tion, sense. In all its analyses of language contem- 
porary philosophy insists, and indeed rightly, on its 
hermeneutical structure and on the cultural effort 
of the incarnate being that expresses itself. Has a 
third dimension not been forgotten: the direction 
toward the other who is not only the collaborator 
and the neighbor of our cultural work of expression 
or the client of our artistic production, but the 
interlocutor — he to whom expression expresses, 
for whom celebration celebrates, both term of an 
orientation and primary signification? In other 
words, expression, before being a celebration of 
being, is a relationship with him to whom I express 
the expression, and whose presence is already re- 
quired for my cultural gesture of expression to be 
produced. The other who faces me is not included 
in the totality of being expressed. He arises behind 
every assembling of being as he to whom I express 
what I express. I find myself again facing another. 
He is neither a cultural signification nor a simple 
given. He is sense primordiallv, for he gives sense to 
expression itself, for it is only by him that a phe- 
nomenon as a meaning is, of itself, introduced into 
being. 

The analysis of desire, which it was important 
for us to first distinguish from need, and which 
delineates a sense in being, will be made clearer 
by the analvsis of the alterity toward which desire 
is borne. 

The manifestation of the other is, to be sure, 
produced from the first conformably with the way 
every meaning is produced. Another is present in a 
cultural whole and is illuminated by this whole, as a 
text by its context. The manifestation of the whole 
ensures his presence; it is illuminated by the light of 
the world. The understanding of the other is thus a 


hermeneutics and an exegesis. The other 1s given in 
the concreteness of the totality in which he is im- 
manent, and which, according to Merleau-Ponty’s 
remarkable analyses, which we have drawn upon 
freely in the first section of this essay, 1s expressed 
and disclosed by our own cultural initiative, by 
corporeal, linguistic or artistic gestures. 

But the epiphany of the other involves a signify- 
ingness of its own independent of this meaning 
received from the world. The other comes to us 
not only out of the context, but also without medi- 
ation; he signifies by himself. The cultural meaning 
which is revealed — and reveals — as it were horizon- 
tally, which is revealed from the historical world to 
which it belongs, and which, according to the phe- 
nomenologieal expression, reveals the horizons of 
this world — this mundane meaning is disturbed 
and jostled by another presence that 1s abstract (or, 
more exactly, absolute) and not integrated into the 
world. This presence consists in coming toward us, 
in making an entry. This can be put in this way: the 
phenomenon which the apparition of the other is 1s 
also a face — or, again (to indicate the entry, at every 
moment new, into the immanence and essential 
historicity of the phenomenon): the epiphany of a 
face is a visitation. Whereas a phenomenon 1s al- 
ready, in whatever respect, an image, a captive 
manifestation of its plastic and mute form, the 
epiphany of a face is alive. Its life consists in undo- 
ing the form in which every entity, when it enters 
into immanence, that is, when it is exposed as a 
theme, 1s already dissimulated. 

The other who manifests himself in a face as it 
were breaks through his own plastic essence, like a 
being who opens the window on which its own 
visage was already taking form. His presence con- 
sists in divesting himself of the form which does 
already manifest him. His manifestation is a surplus 
over the inevitable paralysis of manifestation. This 
is what the formula “the face speaks” expresses. 
The manifestation of a face is the first discourse. 
Speaking is before anything else this way of coming 
from behind one’s appearance, behind one’s form, 
an openness in the openness. 

The visitation of a face is thus not the disclosure 
of a world. In the concreteness of the world a face is 
abstract or naked. It is denuded of its own image. 
Through the nudity of a face nudity in itself is first 
possible in the world. 

The nudity of a face is a bareness without any 
cultural ornament, an absolution, a detachment 
from its form in the midst of the production of its 
form. A face enters into our world from an abso- 
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lutely foreign sphere, that 1s, precisely from an 
absolute, that which in fact 1s the very name for 
ultimate strangeness. The signifyingness of a face 
in its abstractness 1s im the literal sense of the term 
extraordinary, outside of every order, every world 
How is such a production possible? How can the 
coming of the other, the visitation of a face, the 
absolute not be — in any way ~ converted into a 
revelation, not even a symbolism or a suggestion? 
How is a face not simply a true representation in 
which the other renounces his alterity? ‘To answer, 
we will have to study the exceptional signifyingness 
of a trace and the personal “order” in which such a 
signifyingness is possible. 

Let us for the moment attend to the sense which 
the abstractness or nudity of a face which breaks 
into this order of the world involves, and the over- 
whelming of consciousness which corresponds to 
this ‘‘abstractness”’. Stripped of its very form, a face 
is paralyzed in its nudity. It isa distress. The nudity 
of a face is a denuding, and already a supplication in 
the straightforwardness that aims at me. But this 
supplication 1s an exigency; in it humility is joined 
with height. The ethical dimension of visitation is 
thereby indicated. A true representation remains a 
possibility of appearance; the world which strikes 
against thought can do nothing against free thought 
— which is able to refuse inwardly, to take refuge in 
itself, to remain precisely a free thought before the 
true, to return to itself, to reflect on itself and take 
itself to be the origin of what it receives, to master 
what precedes it through memory. While free 
thought thus remains the Same, a face imposes itself 
upon me without my being able to be deaf to its call 
or to forget it, that is, without my being able to stop 
holding myself responsible for its distress. Con- 
sciousness loses its first place. 

The presence of a face thus signifies an irrecus- 
able order, a command, which puts a stop to the 
availability of consciousness. Consciousness is 
called into question by a face. Being called into 
question is not the same as becoming aware of this 
being called into question. The “absolutely other” 
is not reflected in consciousness. It resists it to the 
extent that even its resistance 1s not convertible into 
a content of consciousness. Visitation consists in 
overwhelming the very egoism of the I which sup- 
ports this conversion. A face confounds the inten- 
tionality that aims at it. 

What is at stake here 1s the calling of conscious- 
ness into question, and not a consciousness of a 
calling into question. The I loses its sovereign 
identification, in which 
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consciousness returns triumphantly to itself to rest 
on itself. Before the exigency of the other the I is 
expelled from this rest, and is not the already glori- 
ous consciousness of this exile. Any complacency 
would destroy the straightforwardness of the eth- 
ical movement. 

But the calling into question of this wild and 
naive freedom for itself, sure of its refuge in itself, 
is not reducible to a negative movement. The 
calling into question of oneself is in fact the wel- 
come of the absolutely other. The epiphany of the 
absolutely other is a face, in which the other calls on 
me and signifies an order to me through his nudity, 
his denuding. His presence is a summons to 
answer. The I does not only become aware of this 
necessity to answer, as though it were an obligation 
or a duty about which it would have to come to a 
decision; it is in its very position wholly a responsi- 
bility or a diacony, as it is put in Isaiah, chapter 53. 

To be an I means then not to be able to escape 
responsibility, as though the whole edifice of cre- 
ation rested on my shoulders. But the responsibility 
that empties the I of its imperialism and its egoism, 
even the egoism of salvation, does not transform it 
into a moment of the universal order; it confirms 
the uniqueness of the I. The uniqueness of the I is 
the fact that no one can answer for me. 

To discover such an orientation in the I is to 
identify the I with morality. The I before the 
other is infinitely responsible. The other who pro- 
vokes this ethical movement in conciousness and 
puts out of order the good conscience of the Same 
coinciding with itself involves a surplus for which 
intentionality is not adequate. This is what desire 
is: to burn with another fire than need, which 
saturation extinguishes, to think beyond what one 
thinks. Because of this unassimilable surplus, be- 
cause of this beyond, we have called the relationship 
which links the I with the other the idea of infinity. 

The idea of infinity is a desire. It paradoxically 
consists in thinking more than what 1s thought and 
maintaining what is thought in this very excess 
relative to thought — in entering into a relationship 
with the ungraspable while guaranteeing its status 
of being ungraspable. Infinity is not a correlate of 
the idea of infinity, as though this idea were an 
intentionality that is fulfilled in its ‘“‘object’’. The 
wonder of infinity in the finite is an overwhelming 
of intentionality, an overwhelming of that appetite 
for light which is in intentionality; unlike the satur- 
ation in which intentionality subsides, infinity con- 
founds its idea. The I in relationship with the 
infinite is an impossibility of stopping its forward 


march, the impossibility of deserting its post (in 
Plato’s words in the Phaedo); it is, literally, not to 
have time to turn back. It is to be not able to escape 
responsibility, to not have a hiding place of inward- 
ness where one comes back into oneself, to march 
forward without concern for oneself. There is an 
increase of exigencies on oneself: the more I face my 
responsibilities the more I am responsible. The 
putting into question of consciousness and its 
entry into a conjuncture of relations which contrast 
with disclosure is a power made of “‘impotencies.”’ 

Thus in the relationship with a face, in the eth- 
ical relationship, there is delineated the straightfor- 
wardness of an _ orientation, or sense. The 
consciousness of philosophers is essentially reflect- 
ive. Or, at least, consciousness is grasped by phil- 
osophers in its moment of return which is taken for 
its very birth. Already in its spontaneous and pre- 
reflexive movements they take it to cast a glance 
back at its origin and measure the path crossed. 
That is where its initial essence would lie: it is a 
critique, a self-mastery, an analysis and decompos- 
ition of every meaning that overflows the self. Re- 
sponsibility is to be sure neither blind, nor 
amnesiac; but across all the movements of thought 
in which it extends it is borne by an extreme ur- 
gency, or more exactly, coincides with it. What has 
just been described as a “lack of time to turn 
around”? is not the accident of a clumsy or unhappy 
consciousness, ‘‘overtaken by events” or that “has 
trouble keeping up,” but the utter rigor of an atti- 
tude without reflection, a primordial straightfor- 
wardness, a sense in being. ‘“‘Where does this 
resistance of the unreflected to reflection come 
from?’ Merleau-Ponty asked at Royaumont in 
April, 1957, in connection with problems that the 
Husserlian theory of phenomenological reduction 
poses.*™” Our analysis of sense perhaps responds to 
this fundamental question, which Merleau-Ponty 
refused to resolve by simple recourse to the finitude 
of the subject, incapable of total reflection. “To 
turn to the truth with one’s whole soul” — the 
Platonic recommendation is not limited to a peda- 
gogy of good sense, preaching effort and sincerity. 
Does it not aim at the ultimate reticence, the most 
sly of all, that of a soul which, before the Good, 
persists in reflecting on itself, and thus arresting the 
movement unto the other? Is not the force of this 
“‘resistance of the unreflected to reflection” the will 
itself, prior and posterior to, alpha and omega of, 
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every representanion? And 1s not the will thus at 
bottom humility rather than will to power? Humil- 
ity is not to be confused with an equivocal negation 
of oneself, already proud of its virtue, which, in 
reflection, it immediately recognizes in itself. This 
humility is that of him who does not “have time” to 
make a return upon himself and undertakes nothing 
to ‘‘negate”’ the oneself, save the very abnegation of 
the rectilinear movement of a work which goes 
infinitely to the other. 

To affirm such an orientation and such a sense, 
to posit a consciousness without reflection beneath 
and above all the reflections, in short to surprise at 
the bottom of the ego an unequivocal sincerity and 
a servant's humility which no_ transcendental 
method could corrupt or absorb is to ensure the 
necessary conditions for a “‘beyond the given” 
which dawns in every meaning, for the meta-phor 
which animates it. For this is the marvel of lan- 
guage, whose “‘verbal origin”’ philosophical analysis 
will continue to denounce, without destroying the 
evident intention that penetrates it. Whatever be its 
psychological, social, or philological history, the 
beyond which a metaphor produces has a sense 
that transcends this history; the power to conjure 
up illusions which language has must be recog- 
nized, but lucidity does not abolish the beyond of 
these illusions. It 1s, to be sure, the role of reflection 
to reduce meanings to their subjective, subcon- 
scious, social, or verbal, sources, to draw up a 
transcendental inventory of them. But the method, 
though legitimate to destroy many false reputa- 
tions, already prejudges an essential result: it for- 
bids in advance any transcendental aim in meaning. 
Before the research, every other is already con- 
verted by it into the same, but in its purifying 
work reflection will nonetheless itself use these 
notions, if only the notion of a beyond with respect 
to which immanence is situated — which without 
the sincerity and straight forwardness of the ‘‘con- 
sciousness without return” would have no mean- 
ing. Nothing of what is sublime does without 
psychological, social, or verbal sources, save sub- 
limation itself. 

This consciousness ‘“‘without reflection” is not 
the spontaneous, simply pre-reflexive and naive 
consciousness; it is not precritical. To discover 
the orientation and the one-way sense in the 
moral relationship is precisely to posit the ego as 
already put into question by the other it desires, 
and, consequently, as criticized in the very straight- 
forwardness of its movement. That is why the 
putting into question of consciousness is not ini- 
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ually a consciousness of the putting into question 
The first is the condition for the second, How 
would spontaneous thought turn back, if the 
other, the exterior, did not put it into question? 
And how, in a concern for total criique entrusted 
to reflection, would the new naivety of reflection 
that removes the first naivety itself be removed? 
The ego erodes its dogmatic naivety before the 
other who asks of it more than it can do spontan- 
cously. 

The “term” of such a movement both critical 
and spontaneous ~ which is not, properly speaking, 
a term, for it is not an end, but the principle 
soliciting a work without recompense, a liturgy 
is no longer called being. Here perhaps we can 
catch sight of the necessity for a philosophical 
meditation to resort to notions such as that of infin- 
ity or God. 


8 Before Culture 


We will say, to conclude, that before culture and 
aesthetics, meaning is situated in the ethical, pre- 
supposed by all culture and all meaning. Morality 
does not belong to culture: it enables one to judge it; 
it discovers the dimension of height. Height 
ordains being. 

Height introduces a sense into being. It is already 
lived across the experience of the human body. It 
leads human societies to raise up altars. It is not 
because men, through their bodies, have an experi- 
ence of the vertical that the human is placed under 
the sign of height; because being is ordained to 
height the human body is placed in a space in 
which the high and the low are distinguished and 
the sky is discovered — that sky which for Prince 
André, in Tolstoi,“” 
evoking colors, 1s all height. 

It is most important to insist on the antecedence 
of sense to cultural signs. To attach every meaning 
to culture, to not distinguish between meaning and 


without any word of the text 


cultural expression, between meaning and the art 
that prolongs cultural expression, is to recognize 
that all the cultural personalities equally realize the 
spirit. Then no meaning can be detached from 
these innumerable cultures, to allow one to bear a 
judgment on these cultures. Universality could 
only be, according to Merleau-Ponty’s expression, 
lateral. This universality would consist in being able 
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to penetrate one culture from another, as one learns 
a language on the basis on one’s mother tongue. The 
idea of a universal grammar and an algorithmic 
language built on the framework of this grammar 
would have to be given up. No direet or privileged 
contact with the world of Ideas is possible. Such a 
conception of universality would express the radical 
opposition, so characteristic of our epoch, to the 
expansion of culture by colonization. To cultivate 
and to colonize should be completely separated. We 
would be at the antipodes of what Leon Brunsch- 
vicg’“’ (and Plato, hostile to the poets of the 
pujpois)*** taught us; the progress of Western 
consciousness would no longer consist in purifying 
thought of the alluvium of cultures and the parti- 
cularisms of language, which far from signifying the 
intelligible would perpetuate the infantile. It is not 
that Leon Brunschvicg could have taught us any- 
thing but generosity, but for him this generosity and 
the dignity of the Western world was a matter of 
liberating truth of its cultural presuppositions, so 
as, with Plato, to proceed toward meanings them- 
selves, thus separated from becoming. The danger 
of such a conception is clear; the emancipations of 
minds can bea pretext for exploitation and violence. 
Philosophy had to denounce the equivocation, show 
meanings dawning at the horizon of cultures, and 
show the very excellence of Western culture to be 
culturally and historically conditioned. Philosophy 
thus had to rejoin contemporary ethnology. It is 
then that Platonism is overcome! But it is overcome 
in the name of the generosity of Western thought 
itself, which, catching sight of the abstract man in 
men, proclaimed the absolute value of the person, 
and then encompassed in the respect it bears it the 
cultures in which these persons stand or in which 
they express themselves. Platonism is overcome 
with the very means which the universal thought 
issued from Plato supplied. It is overcome by this so 
much disparaged Western civilization, which was 
able to understand the particular cultures, which 
never understood themselves. 

The saraband of innumerable and equivalent 
cultures, each justifying itself in its own context, 
creates a world which is, to be sure, de-occidental- 
ized, but also disoriented. To catch sight, in mean- 
ing, of a situation that precedes culture, to envision 
language out of the revelation of the other (which is 
at the same time the birth of morality) in the gaze of 
‘“Y Leon Brunschvicg (1869-1944), prominent French 
neo-Hegelian philosopher. 
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man aiming at a man precisely as abstract man, 
disengaged from all culture, in the nakedness of his 
face, is to return to Platonism ina new way. It is also 
to find oneself able to judge civilizations on the basis 
of ethics. Meaning, the intelligible, consists in a 
being showing itself in its nonhistorical simplicity, 
in its absolutely unqualifiable and irreducible 
nakedness, existing “‘prior to” history and culture. 
Platonism, as an affirmation of the human inde- 
pendently of culture and history, is found again in 
Husserl, in the obstinacy with which he postulated 
the phenomenological reduction and the constitu- 
tion (at least de jure) of the cultural world in the 
transcendental and intuitive consciousness. We are 
not obliged to follow him down the way he took to 
rejoin this Platonism, and we think we have found 
the straightforwardness of meaning by another 
method. That the intelligible manifestation is pro- 
duced in the straight forwardness of morality and 
work measures the limits of the historical under- 
standing of the world, and marks a return to Greek 
wisdom, even though mediated by all the develop- 
ment of contemporary philosophy. 

Neither things, nor the perceived world, nor the 
scientific world enable us to rejoin the norms of the 
absolute. As cultural works, they are steeped in 
history. But the norms of morality are not 
embarked in history and culture. They are not even 
islands that emerge from it — for they make all 
meaning, even cultural meaning, possible, and 
make it possible to judge cultures. 


9 The Trace 


The notion of sense developed on the basis of 
the epiphany of a face, which has enabled us to 
affirm sense “‘prior to history,” poses a problem 
to which, in closing, we would like to outline a 
response. 

Is not the beyond from which a face comes, and 
which fixes consciousness in its straightforward- 
ness or uprightness, an idea understood and dis- 
closed in its turn? 

If the extraordinary experience of entry and vis- 
itation retains its signifyingness, it is because the 
beyond is not a simple background from which a 
face solicits us, 1s not ‘“‘another world”’ behind the 
world. The beyond is precisely beyond the “world,” 
that is, beyond every disclosure, like the One of the 
first hypothesis of the Parmenides,™ transcending 
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all cognition, be it symbolic or signified. ‘Vhe one is 
“neither similar nor dissimilar, neither identical 
nor non-identical,” Plato says, thus excluding it 
from every even indirect revelation. A symbol still 
brings the symbolized back to the world in which it 
appears. What then can be this relationship with an 
absence radically withdrawn from disclosure and 
dissimulation? And what ts this absence that makes 
visitation possible, but which is not reducible to 
concealment, since this absence involves a signify- 
ingness, a signifyingness in which, however, the 
other is not convertible into the same? 

A face is abstract. This abstractness is not, to be 
sure, like the brute sensile datum of the empiricists. 
Nor is it an instantaneous cross-section of the world 
in which time would ‘‘cross” eternity. An instant 
belongs to the world. It is an incision made in time 
that does not bleed. But the abstractness of a face is 
a visitation and a coming. It disturbs immanence 
without settling into the horizons of the world. Its 
abstraction is not obtained by a logical process 
starting from the substance of beings and going 
from the particular to the general. On the contrary, 
it goes toward those beings, but does not comprom- 
ise itself with them, withdraws from them, ab- 
solves itself. Its wonder is due to the elsewhere 
from which it comes and into which it already 
withdraws. This coming from elsewhere is not a 
symbolic reference to that elsewhere as to a term. A 
face presents itself in its nudity; it is not a form 
concealing, but thereby indicating, a ground, a 
phenomenon that hides, but thereby betrays, 
a thing itself. Otherwise, a face would be one 
with a mask, but a mask presupposes a face. If 
signifying were equivalent to indicating, a face 
would be insignificant. And Sartre will say that 
the other is a pure hole in the world — a most 
noteworthy insight, but he stops his analysis too 
soon.***" The other proceeds from the absolutely 
absent. His relationship with the absolutely absent 
from which he comes does not indicate, does not 
reveal this absent; and yet the absent has a meaning 
in a face. This signifyingness is not a way for the 
absent to be given in a blank in the presence of a 
face — which would again bring us back to a mode of 
disclosure. The relationship which goes from a face 
to the absent is outside every revelation and dis- 
simulation, a third way excluded by these contra- 
dictories. How is this third way possible? But are 
we not still seeking that from which a face proceeds 
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as though it were a sphere, a place, a world? Have 
we been attentive enough to the interdiction against 
secking the beyond as a world behind our world? 
The order of being would still seem to be presup- 
posed, an order which contains no other status but 
that of the revealed and of the dissimulated. In 
being, a transcendence revealed is inverted into an 
immanenee, the extra-ordinary is inserted into an 
order, the Other ts absorbed into the Same. In the 
presence of the other do we not respond to an 
“order” in which signifyingness remains an irre- 
mussible disturbance, an utterly bygone past? Such 
is the signifyingness of a trace. The beyond from 
which a face comes signifies as a trace. A face is in 
the trace of the utterly bygone, utterly past absent, 
withdrawn into what Paul Valery calls “the deep 
yore, never long ago enough,” which cannot be 
discovered in the self by any introspection. For a 
face is the unique openness in which the signify- 
ingness of the trans-cendent does not nullify the 
transcendence and make it enter into an immanent 
order; here on the contrary transcendence refuses 
immanence precisely as the ever /ygone transcend- 
ence of the transcendent. In a trace the relationship 
between the signified and the signification is not a 
correlation, but unrectitude itself. The allegedly im- 
mediate and indirect relationship between a sign 
and the signified belongs to the order of correlation, 
and is thus still a rectitude, and a disclosure which 
neutralizes trans-cendence. The signifyingness of a 
trace places us in a “lateral” relationship, uncon- 
vertible into rectitude (something inconceivable in 
the order of disclosure and being), answering to an 
irreversible past. No memory could follow the 
traces of this past. It is an immemorial past — and 
this also is perhaps eternity, whose signifvingness 
obstinately throws one back to the past. Eternity ts 
the very irreversibility of time, the source and 
refuge of the past. 

But if the signifyingness of a trace 1s not immedi- 
ately transformed into the straightforwardness 
which still marks signs, which reveal the signified 
absent and bring it into immanence, it 1s because a 
trace signifies beyond being. The personal ‘‘order”’ 
to which a face obliges us is beyond being. Beyond 
being 1s a third person which 1s not definable by the 
oneself, by ipseity. It is the possibility of that third 
direction of radical unrectitude which escapes the 
bipolar play of immanence and transcendence 
proper to being, where immanence always wins 
against transcendence. Througha trace the irrevers- 
ible past takes on the profile of a ‘““He.”” The beyond 
from which a face comes 1s in the third person. The 
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pronoun ‘“‘He” expresses its unexpressible irreversi- 
bility, already escaping every relation as well as 
every dissimulation, and in this sense absolutely 
unencompassable or absolute, a transcendence in 
an absolute past. The ileity***™ of the third person 
is the condition for the irreversibility. 

This third person who in a face has already 
withdrawn from every relation and every dissimu- 
lation, who has passed, this s//eity, is not a “‘less than 
being” by comparison with the world in which a 
face enters; it is the whole enormity, the whole 
inordinateness the whole infinity of the absolutely 
other, which eludes treatment by ontology. The 
supreme presence of a face is inseparable from 
this supreme and irreversible absence which founds 
the eminence of visitation. 

If the signifyingness of a trace consists in signi- 
fying without making appear, if it establishes a 
relationship with illeity, a relationship which is 
personal and ethical, is an obligation and does not 
disclose, and if, consequently, a trace does not 
belong to phenomenology, to the comprehension 
of the appearing and the dissimulating, we can at 
least approach this signifyingness in another way by 
situating it with respect to the phenomenology it 
interrupts. 

A trace is not a sign like any other. But it also 
plays the role of a sign; it can be taken for a sign. A 
detective examines, as revealing signs, everything 
in the area where a crime took place which betokens 
the voluntary or involuntary work of the criminal; a 
hunter follows the traces of the game, which reflect 
the activity and movement of the animal the hunter 
is after; a historian discovers ancient civilizations 
which form the horizon of our world on the basis of 
the vestiges left by their existence. Everything is 
arranged in an order, in a world, where each thing 
reveals another or is revealed in function of an- 
other. But when a trace is thus taken as a sign, it 
is exceptional with respect to other signs in that it 
signifies outside of every intention of signaling and 
outside of every project of which it would be the 
aim. When in transactions one “‘pays by check”’ so 
that there will be a trace of the payment, the trace is 
inscribed in the very order of the world. But a real 
trace disturbs the order of the world. It occurs 
by overprinting. Its original signifyingness is 
sketched out in, for example, the fingerprints left 
by someone who wanted to wipe away his traces 
and carry out a perfect crime. He who left traces in 
“HErom Roger Laporte, literally “he-ness,” indicat- 
ing particularity. 
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wiping out his traces did not mean to say or do 
anything by the traces he left. He disturbed the 
order in an irreparable way. He has passed abso- 
lutely. To be qua /eaving a trace is to pass, to depart, 
to absolve onself. 

But in this sense every sign is a trace. In addition 
to what the sign signifies, it is the past of him who 
delivered the sign. The signifyingness of a trace 
doubles up this signifyingness proper to a sign emit- 
ted in view of communication. A sign stands in this 
trace. This signifyingness lies in, for example, the 
writing and the style of a letter, in all that brings it 
about that during the emission of a message, which 
we capture on the basis of the letter’s language and 
its sincerity, someone passes, purely and simply. 
This trace can be taken in its turn as a sign. A 
graphologist, an expert in writing styles, or a psy- 
choanalyst could interpret a trace’s singular signify- 
ingness, and seek in it the sealed and unconscious, 
but real, intentions of him who delivered the mes- 
sage. But then what remains specifically a trace in 
the writing and style of the letter does not signal any 
of these intentions, any of these qualities, reveals 
and hides nothing. In a trace has passed a past 
absolutely bygone. In a trace its irreversible lapse is 
sealed. Disclosure, which reinstates the world and 
leads back to the world, and is proper to a sign or a 
signification, is done away with in traces. 

But then is not a trace the weight of being itself 
outside of its acts and its language, weighing not 
through its presence, which fits it into the world, 
but by its very irreversibility, its ab-soluteness? A 
trace would seem to be the very indelibility of 
being, its omnipotence before all negativity, its 
immensity incapable of being self-enclosed, some- 
how too great for discretion, interiority, or a self. 
And it was indeed important for us to say that a 
trace does not effect a relationship with what would 
be less than being, but obliges with regard to the 
infinite, the absolutely other. But this superiority of 
the superlative, this height, this constant elevation 
to power, this exaggeration or this infinite overbid- 
ding — and, let us say the word, this divinity — are 
not deducible from the being of beings nor its 
revelation, even if it is contemporary with a con- 
cealment, nor with ‘“‘concrete duration.” These 
signify something on the basis of a past which, in 
a trace, is neither indicated nor signaled, but 
yet disturbs order, while coinciding neither with 
revelation nor with dissimulation. A trace is the 
insertion of space in time, the point at which the 
world inclines toward a past and a time. This time is 
a withdrawal of the other and, consequently, 


nowise a degradation of duration, which, in 
memory, is stall complete. Superiority does not 
reside in a presence in the world, but in an irrevers- 
ible transcendence. It is not a modulation of the 
being of entines. As /fe and third person it is 
somchow outside the distinction between being 
and entities. Only a being that transcends the 
world, an ab-solute being, can leave a trace. A 
trace 18 a presence of that which properly speaking 
has never been there, of what is always past. Plo- 
tinus conceived the procession from the One as 
compromising neither the immutability nor the 
ab-solute separation of the One.“ It is in this 
situation, at first purely dialectical and quasi-verbal 
(and which 1s also true of Intelligence and the Soul, 
which remain with their principle in their higher 
parts, and are inclined only through their lower 
parts, a structure which still belongs to iconog- 
raphy), that the exceptional signifyingness of a 
trace delineates in the world. “‘[MJuch more then 
does the unit, The One, remain intact in the 
principle which is before all beings; especially 
since the entities produced in its likeness, while it 
thus remains intact, owe their existence to no other, 
but to its own all-sufficient power. .. . [I]n the realm 
of Being, the trace of The One establishes reality: 
existence is a trace of The One... (Enneads, 5:5). 
That which preserves the specific signifyingness 
of a trace in each trace of an empirical passage, over 
and above the sign it can become, is possible only 
through its situation in the trace of this transcend- 
ence. This position in a trace, which we have called 
illeity, does not begin in things, which by them- 
selves do not leave traces, but produce effects, that 
1s, remain in the world. When a stone has scratched 
another stone, the scratch can, to be sure, be taken 
as a trace, but in fact without the man who held the 
stone this scratch is but an effect. It is as little a 
trace as the forest fire is a trace of the lightning. A 
cause and an effect, even separated by time, belong 
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to the same world. L-verything in things 1s exposed, 
even what is unknown in them. ‘Vhe traces that 
mark them are part of this plenitude of presence; 
their history is without a past. A trace qua trace 
does not simply lead to the past, but 1s the very 
passing toward a past more remote than any past 
and any future which still are set in my time — the 
past of the other, in which eternity takes form, an 
absolute past which unites all times. 

The absoluteness of the presence of the other, 
which has justified our interpreting the exceptional 
uprightness of thou-saying as an epiphany of him, 
is not the simple presence in which in the last 
analysis things are also present. Their presence 
belongs to the present of my life. Everything that 
constitutes my life with its past and its future is 
assembled in the present in which things come to 
me. But it is in the trace of the other that a face 
shines: what is presented there is absolving itself 
from my life and visits me as already ab-solute. 
Someone has already passed. His trace does not 
signify his past, as it does not signify his labor or 
his enjoyment in the world; it is a disturbance 
imprinting itself (we are tempted to say engraving 
itself) with an irrecusable gravity. 

The i/leity of this He is not the it of things which 
are at our disposal, and to which Buber and Gabriel 
Marcel rightly prefer the Thou to describe a human 
encounter. The movement of an encounter is not 
something added to an immobile face; it is in the 
face itself. A face is of itself a visitation and a 
transcendence. But a face, wholly open, can at the 
same time be in itself because it is in the trace of 
illeity. Illeity is the origin of the alterity of being in 
which the i itself of objectivity participates, while 
also betraying it. 

The God who passed is not the model of which 
the face would be an image. To be in the image of 
God does not mean to be an icon of God, but to find 
oneself in his trace. The revealed God of our Judeo- 
Christian spirituality maintains all the infinity of 
his absence, which is in the personal “‘order”’ itself. 
He shows himself only by his trace, as is said in 
Exodus 33. To go toward Him is not to follow this 
trace which is not a sign; it is to go toward the 
others who stand in the trace of illeity. It is through 
this illeity, situated beyond the calculations and 
reciprocities of economy and of the world, that 
being has a sense. A sense which is not a finality. 

For there is no end, no term. The desire of the 
absolutely other will not, like need, be extinguished 
in a happiness. 
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Astudent of logical positivism,Willard Van Orman 
Quine (1908-2000) undermined the categories 
of that view by denying the distinction between 
“analytic” truths, propositions made true by their 
meanings alone, and “synthetic” truths, which re- 
quire supra-linguistic evidence. He accepted a 
behaviorist, quasi-pragmatic account of human 
meaning; meanings are not mental entities, but 
functions of behavior. This led him to propose the 
“indeterminacy of translation,’ since behavioral 
differences under-determine the understanding 
of propositions. A theoretical holist, he held that 
scientific theories and ontologies confront experi- 
ence as a whole, so that recalcitrant experience 
leaves it unclear which parts of the whole must be 
modified. In the 1968 lecture below Quine argues 
that the program of seeking a rational justifica- 
tion of inquiry is unachievable, opting instead for 
a “naturalist epistemology” which accepts that 
how we know is best described by a scientific ac- 
count of human perception and cognition. This 
viewis threatened with circularity —i.e. natural sci- 
ence is justified by natural science — only if one 
accepts the search for a foundational validation 
of inquiry. But since no such validationis possible, 
none is required or wanted, and the circularity of 
naturalism is unobjectionable. 


Epistemology is concerned with the foundations of 
science. Conceived thus broadly, epistemology in- 
cludes the study of the foundations of mathematics 
as one of its departments. Specialists at the turn of 
the century thought that their efforts in this par- 
ticular department were achieving notable success: 
mathematics seemed to reduce altogether to logic. 
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In a more recent perspective this reduction is seen 
to be better describable as a reduction to logic and 
set theory. This correction is a disappointment 
epistemologically, since the firmness and obvious- 
ness that we associate with logic cannot be claimed 
for set theory. But still the success achieved in the 
foundations of mathematics remains exemplary by 
comparative standards, and we can illuminate the 
rest of epistemology somewhat by drawing parallels 
to this department. 

Studies in the foundations of mathematics divide 
symmetrically into two sorts, conceptual and doc- 
trinal. The conceptual studies are concerned with 
meaning, the doctrinal with truth. The conceptual 
studies are concerned with clarifying concepts by 
defining them, some in terms of others. The doctri- 
nal studies are concerned with establishing laws by 
proving them, some on the basis of others. Ideally 
the obscurer concepts would be defined in terms of 
the clearer ones so as to maximize clarity, and the 
less obvious laws would be proved from the more 
obvious ones so as to maximize certainty. Ideally the 
definitions would generate all the concepts from 
clear and distinct ideas, and the proofs would gen- 
erate all the theorems from self-evident truths. 

The two ideals are linked. For, if you define all 
the concepts by use of some favored subset of them, 
you thereby show how to translate all theorems into 
these favored terms. The clearer these terms are, 
the likelier it is that the truths couched in them will 
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be obviously true, or derivable from obvious truths. 
Ifin particular the concepts of mathematics were all 
reducible to the clear terms of logic, then all the 
truths of mathematics would go over into truths of 
logic; and surely the truths of logic are all obvious 
or at least potentially obvious, 1¢., derivable from 
obvious truths by individually obvious steps. 

This particular outcome is in fact denied us, 
however, since mathematics reduces only to set 
theory and not to logic proper. Such reduction still 
enhances clarity, but only because of the interrela- 
tions that emerge and not because the end terms of 
the analysis are clearer than others. As_ for 
the end truths, the axioms of set theory, these have 
less obviousness and certainty to recommend them 
than do most of the mathematical theorems that we 
would derive from them. Moreover, we know from 
Godel’s work that no consistent axiom system can 
cover mathematics even when we renounce self- 
evidence.’ Reduction in the foundations of math- 
ematics remains mathematically and philosophically 
fascinating, but it does not do what the epistemolo- 
gist would like of it: it does not reveal the ground of 
mathematical knowledge, it does not show how 
mathematical certainty is possible. 

Sull there remains a helpful thought, regarding 
epistemology generally, in that duality of structure 
which was especially conspicuous in the foundations 
of mathematics. I refer to the bifurcation into a 
theory of concepts, or meaning, and a theory of 
doctrine, or truth; for this applies to the epistemol- 
ogy of natural knowledge no less than to the founda- 
tions of mathematics. The parallel is as follows. Just 
as mathematics is to be reduced to logic, or logic and 
set theory, so natural knowledge is to be based 
somehow on sense experience. This means explain- 
ing the notion of body in sensory terms; here is the 
conceptual side. And it means justifying our know- 
ledge of truths of nature in sensory terms; here is the 
doctrinal side of the bifurcation. 

Hume pondered the epistemology of natural 
knowledge on both sides of the bifurcation, the 
conceptual and the doctrinal. His handling of the 
conceptual side of the problem, the explanation of 
body in sensory terms, was bold and simple: he 
identified bodies outright with the sense impres- 
sions. If common sense distinguishes between the 
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material apple and our sense impressions Of it on 
the ground that the apple is one and enduring while 
the impressions are many and fleeting, then, Hume 
held, so much the worse for common sense; the 
nouon of its being the same apple on one occasion 
and another is a Vulgar confusion. 

Nearly a century after Hume’s 7reatise, the same 
view of bodies was espoused by the early American 
“The 


word iron names an associated sight and feel,” 


philosopher Alexander Bryan Johnson.! 


Johnson wrote. 

What then of the doctrinal side, the justification 
of our knowledge of truths about nature? Here, 
Hume despaired. By his identification of bodies 
with impressions he did succeed in construing 
some singular statements about bodies as indubit- 
able truths, yes; as truths about impressions, dir- 
ectly known. But general statements, also singular 
statements about the future, gained no increment of 
certainty by being construed as about impressions. 

On the doctrinal side, I do not see that we are 
farther along today than where Hume left us. The 
Humean predicament is the human predicament. 
But on the conceptual side there has been progress. 
There the crucial step forward was made already 
before Alexander Bryan Johnson’s day, although 
Johnson did not emulate it." It was made by Ben- 
tham in his theory of fictions.'" Bentham’s step was 
the recognition of contextual definition, or what he 
called paraphrasis. He recognized that to explain a 
term we do not need to specify an object for it to refer 
to, nor even specify a synonymous word or phrase; 
we need only show, by whatever means, how to 
translate all the whole sentences in which the term 
is to be used. Hume’s and Johnson’s desperate meas- 
ure of identifying bodies with impressions ceased to 
be the only conceivable way of making sense of talk of 
bodies, even granted that impressions were the only 
reality. One could undertake to explain talk of bodies 
in terms of talk of impressions by translating one’s 
whole sentences about bodies into whole sentences 
about impressions, without equating the bodies 
themselves to anything at all. 

This idea of contextual definition, or recognition 
of the sentence as the primary vehicle of meaning, 
was indispensable to the ensuing developments in 
the foundations of mathematics. It was explicit in 
Frege, and it attained its full flower in Russell’s 
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doctrine of singular descriptions as incomplete 
symbols." 

Contextual definition was one of two resorts that 
could be expected to have a liberating effect upon 
the conceptual side of the epistemology of natural 
knowledge. The other is resort to the resources of 
set theory as auxiliary concepts. The epistemologist 
who is willing to eke out his austere ontology of 
sense impressions with these set-theoretic auxiliar- 
ies is suddenly rich: he has not just his impressions 
to play with, but sets of them, and sets of sets, and 
so on up. Constructions in the foundations of math- 
ematics have shown that such set-theoretic aids are 
a powerful addition; after all, the entire glossary of 
concepts of classical mathematics is constructible 
from them. Thus equipped, our epistemologist 
may not need either to identify bodies with impres- 
sions or to settle for contextual definition; he may 
hope to find in some subtle construction of sets 
upon sets of sense impressions a category of objects 
enjoying just the formula properties that he wants 
for bodies. 

The two resorts are very unequal in epistemo- 
logical status. Contextual definition is unassailable. 
Sentences that have been given meaning as wholes 
are undeniably meaningful, and the use they make 
of their component terms is therefore meaningful, 
regardless of whether any translations are offered 
for those terms in isolation. Surely Hume and A. B. 
Johnson would have used contextual definition 
with pleasure if they had thought of it. Recourse 
to sets, on the other hand, is a drastic ontological 
move, a retreat from the austere ontology of 
impressions. There are philosophers who would 
rather settle for bodies out right than accept all 
these sets, which amount, after all, to the whole 
abstract ontology of mathematics. 

This issue has not always been clear, however, 
owing to deceptive hints of continuity between 
elementary logic and set theory. This is why math- 
ematics was once believed to reduce to logic, that is, 
to an innocent and unquestionable logic, and to 
inherit these qualities. And this is probably why 
Russell was content to resort to sets as well as to 
contextual definition when in Our Knowledge of the 
External World and elsewhere he addressed himself 


'* Gottlob Frege (1848-1925), philosopher of math- 
ematics, language, and the central innovator of modern 
logic, and Betrand Russell (1872-1970), founder of twen- 
tieth-century analytic philosophy and author, with Alfred 
North Whitehead, of Principia Mathematica. 


to the epistemology of natural knowledge, on its 
conceptual side. 

To account for the external world as a logical 
construct of sense data — such, in Russell’s terms, 
was the program. It was Carnap, in his Der logische 
Aufbau der Welt of 1928, who came nearest to 
executing it.” 

This was the conceptual side of epistemology; 
what of the doctrinal? There the Humean predica- 
ment remained unaltered. Carnap’s constructions, 
if carried successfully to completion, would have 
enabled us to translate all sentences about the world 
into terms of sense data, or observation, plus logic 
and set theory. But the mere fact that a sentence is 
couched in terms of observation, logic, and set 
theory does not mean that it can be proved from 
observation sentences by logic and set theory. The 
most modest of generalizations about observable 
traits will cover more cases than its utterer can 
have had occasion actually to observe. The hope- 
lessness of grounding natural science upon imme- 
diate experience in a firmly logical way was 
acknowledged. The Cartesian quest for certainty 
had been the remote motivation of epistemology, 
both on its conceptual and its doctrinal side; but 
that quest was seen as a lost cause. To endow the 
truths of nature with the full authority of immedi- 
ate experience was as forlorn a hope as hoping to 
endow the truths of mathematics with the potential 
obviousness of elementary logic. 

What then could have motivated Carnap’s heroic 
efforts on the conceptual side of epistemology, 
when hope of certainty on the doctrinal side was 
abandoned? ‘There were two good reasons still. One 
was that such constructions could be expected to 
elicit and clarify the sensory evidence for science, 
even if the inferential steps between sensory evi- 
dence and scientific doctrine must fall short of 
certainty. The other reason was that such construc- 
tions would deepen our understanding of our dis- 
course about the world, even apart from questions 
of evidence; it would make all cognitive discourse as 
clear as observation terms and logic and, I must 
regretfully add, set theory. 

It was sad for epistemologists, Hume and others, 
to have to acquiesce in the impossibility of strictly 
deriving the science of the external world from 
sensory evidence. Two cardinal tenets of empiri- 
cism remained unassailable, however, and _ so 
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remain to this day. One is that whatever evidence 
there is for science is sensory evidence. ‘The other, 
to which I shall recur, is that all inculeation of 
meanings of words must rest ultimately on sensory 
evidence. Hence the contmuing attractiveness of 
the idea of a logischer Aufbau in which the sensory 
content of discourse would stand forth explicitly. 

If Carnap had successfully carried such a con- 
struction through, how could he have told whether 
it was the right one? ‘The question would have had 
no point. He was seeking what he called a rational 
reconstruction. Any construction of physicalistic 
discourse in terms of sense experience, logic, and 
set theory would have been seen as satisfactory if it 
made the physicalistic discourse come out right. If 
there is one way there are many, but any would be a 
great achievement. 

But why all this creative reconstruction, all this 
make-believe? The stimulation of his sensory re- 
ceptors is all the evidence anybody has had to go on, 
ultimately, in arriving at his picture of the world. 
Why not just see how this construction really pro- 
ceeds? Why not settle for psychology? Such a sur- 
render of the epistemological burden to psychology 
is a move that was disallowed in earlier times as 
circular reasoning. If the epistemologist’s goal is 
validation of the grounds of empirical science, he 
defeats his purpose by using psychology or other 
empirical science in the validation. However, such 
scruples against circularity have little point once we 
have stopped dreaming of deducing science from 
observations. If we are out simply to understand the 
link between observation and science, we are well 
advised to use any available information, including 
that provided by the very science whose link with 
observation we are seeking to understand. 

But there remains a different reason, uncon- 
nected with fears of circularity, for still favoring 
creative reconstruction. We should like to be able to 
translate science into logic and observation terms 
and set theory. This would be a great epistemo- 
logical achievement, for it would show all the rest of 
the concepts of science to be theoretically superflu- 
ous. It would legitimize them — to whatever degree 
the concepts of set theory, logic, and observation 
are themselves legitimate — by showing that every- 
thing done with the one apparatus could in 
principle be done with the other. If psychology 
itself could deliver a truly translational reduction 
of this kind, we should welcome it; but certainly it 
cannot, for certainly we did not grow up learning 
definitions of physicalistic language in terms of a 
prior language of set theory, logic, and observation. 
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here, then, would be good reason for persisting ina 
rational reconstruction: we want to establish the 
essential innocence of physical concepts, by show- 
ing them to be theoretically dispensable. 

The fact is, though, that the construction which 
Carnap outlined in Der logische Aufbau der Welt 
does not give translauional reduction cither. It 
would not even if the outline were filled in. The 
crucial point comes where Carnap ts explaining 
how to assign sense qualities to positions in physical 
space and trme. These assignments are to be made 
in such a way as to fulfill, as well as possible, certain 
desiderata which he states, and with growth of 
experience the assignments are to be revised to 
suit. This plan, however illuminating, does not 
offer any key to translating the sentences of science 
into terms of observation, logic, and set theory. 

We must despair of any such reduction. Carnap 
had despaired of it by 1936, when, in ‘“Testability 
and meaning,” he introduced so-called reduction 
forms of a type weaker than definition. Definitions 
had shown always how to translate sentences into 
equivalent sentences. Contextual definition of a 
term showed how to translate sentences containing 
the term into equivalent sentences lacking the term. 
Reduction forms of Carnap’s liberalized kind, on 
the other hand, do not in general give equivalences; 
they give implications. They explain a new term, if 
only partially, by specifying some sentences which 
are implied by sentences containing the term, and 
other sentences which imply sentences containing 
the term. 

It is tempting to suppose that the countenancing 
of reduction forms in this liberal sense is just one 
further step of liberalization comparable to the 
earlier one, taken by Bentham, of countenancing 
contextual definition. The former and sterner kind 
of rational reconstruction might have been repre- 
sented as a fictitious history in which we tmagined 
our ancestors introducing the terms of physicalistic 
discourse on a phenomenalistic and set-theoretic 
basis by a succession of contextual definitions. 
The new and more liberal kind of rational recon- 
struction is a fictitious history in which we imagine 
our ancestors introducing those terms by a succes- 
sion rather of reduction forms of the weaker sort. 

This, however, is a wrong comparison. The fact 
is rather that the former and sterner kind of rational 
reconstruction, where definition reigned, em- 
bodied no fictitious history at all. It was nothing 
more nor less than a set of directions — or would 
have been, if successful — for accomplishing every- 
thing in terms of phenomena and set theory that we 
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now accomplish in terms of bodies. It would have 
been a true reduction by translation, a legitimation 
by elimination. Definire est eliminare.' Rational re- 
construction by Carnap’s later and looser reduction 
forms does none of this. 

To relax the demand for definition, and settle 
for a kind of reduction that does not eliminate, 1s 
to renounce the last remaining advantage that we 
supposed rational reconstruction to have over 
straight psychology; namely, the advantage of 
translational reduction. If all we hope for is a re- 
construction that links science to experience in 
explicit ways short of translation, then it would 
seem more sensible to settle for psychology. Better 
to discover how science is in fact developed and 
learned than to fabricate a fictitious structure to a 
similar effect. 

The empiricist made one major concession 
when he despaired of deducing the truths of nature 
from sensory evidence. In despairing now even 
of translating those truths into terms of observation 
and logico-mathematical auxiliaries, he makes 
another major concession. For suppose we hold, 
with the old empiricist Peirce, that the very mean- 
ing of a statement consists in the difference its truth 
would make to possible experience.” Might 
we not formulate, in a chapter-length sentence in 
observational language, all the difference that 
the truth of a given statement might make to ex- 
perience, and might we not then take all this as 
the translation? Even if the difference that the 
truth of the statement would make to experience 
ramifies indefinitely, we might still hope to em- 
brace it all in the logical implications of our chap- 
ter-length formulation, just as we can axiomatize 
an infinity of theorems. In giving up hope of 
such translation, then, the empiricist is conceding 
that the empirical meanings of typical statements 
about the external world are inaccessible and in- 
effable. 

How is this inaccessibility to be explained? 
Simply on the ground that the experiential impli- 
cations of a typical statement about bodies are too 
finite axiomatization, however 
lengthy? No; I have a different explanation. It is 
that the typical statement about bodies has no fund 
of experiential implications it can call its own. 
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something else. 
“The pragmatist Charles S. Peirce, here labelled an 
empiricist (or, as Justus Buchler suggested, a ‘“‘public 
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A substantial mass of theory, taken together, will 
commonly have experiential implications; this is 
how we make verifiable predictions. We may not 
be able to explain why we arrive at theories which 
make successful predictions, but we do arrive at 
such theories. 

Sometimes also an experience implied by a 
theory fails to come off; and then, ideally, we de- 
clare the theory false. But the failure falsifies only a 
block of theory as a whole, a conjunction of many 
statements. The failure shows that one or more 
of those statements is false, but it does not show 
which. The predicted experiences, true and false, 
are not implied by any one of the component state- 
ments of the theory rather than another. The com- 
ponent statements simply do not have empirical 
meanings, by Peirce’s standard; but a sufficiently 
inclusive portion of theory does. If we can aspire 
to a sort of logischer Aufbau der Welt at all, it must be 
to one in which the texts slated for translation 
into observational and logico-mathematical terms 
are mostly broad theories taken as wholes, rather 
than just terms or short sentences. The translation 
of a theory would be a ponderous axiomatization 
of all the experiential difference that the truth of 
the theory would make. It would be a queer trans- 
lation, for it would translate the whole but none of 
the parts. We might better speak in such a case 
not of translation but simply of observational evi- 
dence for theories; and we may, following Peirce, 
sull fairly call this the empirical meaning of 
the theories. 

These considerations raise a philosophical ques- 
tion even about ordinary unphilosophical transla- 
tion, such as from English into Arunta or Chinese. 
For, if the English sentences of a theory have their 
meaning only together as a body, then we can 
justify their translation into Arunta only together 
as a body. There will be no justification for pairing 
off the component English sentences with compon- 
ent Arunta sentences, except as these correlations 
make the translation of the theory as a whole come 
out right. Any translations of the English sentences 
into Arunta sentences will be as correct as any 
other, so long as the net empirical implications of 
the theory as a whole are preserved in translation. 
But it is to be expected that many different ways of 
translating the component sentences, essentially 
different individually, would deliver the same em- 
pirical implications for the theory as a whole; devi- 
ations in the translation of one component sentence 
could be compensated for in the translation of 
another component sentence. Insofar, there can be 


no ground for saying which of two glaringly unlike 
translations of individual sentences is right.‘"" 

For an uneritical mentalist, no such indetermin- 
acy threatens. Every term and every sentence is a 
label attached toan idea, simple or complex, which ts 
stored in the mind. When on the other hand we take 
a verification theory of meaning seriously, the inde- 
terminacy would appear to be inescapable." The 
Vienna Circle espoused a verification theory of 
meaning but did not take it seriously enough. If we 
recognize with Peirce that the meaning of a sentence 
turns purely on what would count as evidence for its 
truth, and if we recognize with Duhem that theoret- 
ical sentences have their evidence not as single sen- 
tences but only as larger blocks of theory, then the 
indeterminacy of translation of theoretical sentences 
is the natural conclusion.. And most sentences, 
apart from observation sentences, are theoretical. 
This conclusion, conversely, once it is embraced, 
seals the fate of any general notion of propositional 
meaning or, for that matter, state of affairs. 

Should the unwelcomeness of the conclusion 
persuade us to abandon the verification theory of 
meaning? Certainly not. The sort of meaning that is 
basic to translation, and to the learning of one’s own 
language, is necessarily empirical meaning and 
nothing more. A child learns his first words and 
sentences by hearing and using them in the pres- 
ence of appropriate stimuli. These must be external 
stimuli, for they must act both on the child and on 
the speaker from whom he is learning. Language is 
socially inculcated and controlled; the inculcation 
and control turn strictly on the keying of sentences 
to shared stimulation. Internal factors may vary ad 
libitum without prejudice to communication as 
long as the keying of language to external stimuli 
is undisturbed. Surely one has no choice but to be 
an empiricist so far as one’s theory of linguistic 
meaning is concerned. 

What I have said of infant learning applies 
equally to the linguist’s learning of a new language 
in the field. If the linguist does not lean on related 
languages for which there are previously accepted 
translation practices, then obviously he has no data 
but the concomitances of native utterance and ob- 
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servable stimulus situation. No wonder there 1s 
indeterminacy of translation ~ for of course only a 
small fraction of our utterances report concurrent 
external stimulation. Granted, the linguist will end 
up with unequivocal translations of everything; but 
only by making many arbitrary choices ~ arbitrary 
even though unconscious — along the way. Arbi- 
trary? By this | mean that different choices could 
sull have made everything come out right that is 
susceptible in principle to any kind of check. 

Let me link up, ina different order, some of the 
points I have made. The crucial consideration 
behind my argument for the indeterminacy of 
translation was that a statement about the world 
does not always or usually have a separable fund of 
empirical consequences that it can call its own. 
That consideration served also to account for the 
impossibility of an epistemological reduction of the 
sort where every sentence is equated to a sentence 
in observational and logico-mathematical terms. 
And the impossibility of that sort of epistemological 
reduction dissipated the last advantage that rational 
reconstruction seemed to have over psychology. 

Philosophers have rightly despaired of translat- 
ing everything into observational and logico- 
mathematical terms. ‘They have despaired of this 
even when they have not recognized, as the reason 
for this irreducibility, that the statements largely do 
not have their private bundles of empirical conse- 
quences. And some philosophers have seen in this 
irreducibility the bankruptcy of epistemology. Car- 
nap and the other logical positivists of the Vienna 
Circle had already pressed the term “‘metaphysics”’ 
into pejorative use, as connoting meaninglessness; 
and the term “epistemology” was next. Wittgen- 
stein and his followers, mainly at Oxford, found a 
residual philosophical vocation in therapy: in 
curing philosophers of the delusion that there 
were epistemological problems. 

But I think that at this point it may be more 
useful to say rather that epistemology still goes 
on, though in a new setting and a clarified status. 
Epistemology, or something like it, simply falls into 
place as a chapter of psychology and hence of nat- 
ural science. It studies a natural phenomenon, viz., 
a physical human subject. This human subject is 
accorded a certain experimentally controlled input 
— certain patterns of irradiation in assorted frequen- 
cies, for instance — and in the fullness of time the 
subject delivers as output a description of the three- 
dimensional external world and its history. The 
relation between the meager input and the torren- 
tial output is a relation that we are prompted to 
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study for somewhat the same reasons that always 
prompted epistemology; namely, in order to see 
how evidence relates to theory, and in what ways 
one’s theory of nature transcends any available 
evidence. 

Such a study could still include, even, something 
like the old rational reconstruction, to whatever 
degree such reconstruction is practicable; for im- 
aginative constructions can afford hints of actual 
psychological processes, in much the way that 
mechanical simulations can. But a conspicuous dif- 
ference between old epistemology and the epi- 
stemological enterprise in this new psychological 
setting is that we can now make free use of empir- 
ical psychology. 

The old epistemology aspired to contain, in a 
sense, natural science; it would construct it some- 
how from sense data. Epistemology in its new set- 
ting, conversely, is contained in natural science, as a 
chapter of psychology. But the old containment 
remains valid too, in its way. We are studying 
how the human subject of our study posits bodies 
and projects his physics from his data, and we 
appreciate that our position in the world is just 
like his. Our very epistemological enterprise, there- 
fore, and the psychology wherein it is a component 
chapter, and the whole of natural science wherein 
psychology is a component book — all this is our 
own construction or projection from stimulations 
like those we were meting out to our epistemo- 
logical subject. There is thus reciprocal contain- 
ment, though containment in different senses: 
epistemology in natural science and natural science 
in epistemology. 

This interplay is reminiscent again of the old 
threat of circularity, but it is all right now that we 
have stopped dreaming of deducing science from 
sense data. We are after an understanding of science 
as an institution or process in the world, and we do 
not intend that understanding to be any better than 
the science which is its object. This attitude is 
indeed one that Neurath was already urging in 
Vienna Circle days, with his parable of the mariner 
who has to rebuild his boat while staying afloat in 
it! 

One effect of seeing epistemology in a psycho- 
logical setting is that it resolves a stubborn old 
enigma of epistemological priority. Our retinas 
are irradiated in two dimensions, yet we see things 
as three-dimensional without conscious inference. 


a Philosopher Otto Neurath (1882-1945), member of 
the Vienna Circle. 


Which is to count as observation — the uncon- 
scious two-dimensional reception or the conscious 
three-dimensional apprehension? In the old 
epistemological context the conscious form had 
priority, for we were out to justify our know- 
ledge of the external world by rational reconstruc- 
tion, and that demands awareness. Awareness 
ceased to be demanded when we gave up trying to 
justify our knowledge of the external world by 
rational reconstruction. What to count as observa- 
tion now can be settled in terms of the stimulation 
of sensory receptors, let consciousness fall where it 
may. 

The Gestalt psychologists’ challenge to sensory 
atomism, which seemed so relevant to epistemo- 
logy forty years ago, is likewise deactivated.“ Re- 
gardless of whether sensory atoms or Gestalten 
are what favor the forefront of our consciousness, 
it is simply the stimulations of our sensory re- 
ceptors that are best looked upon as the input 
to our cognitive mechanism. Old paradoxes about 
unconscious data and inference, old problems 
about chains of inference that would have to 
be completed too quickly — these no longer 
matter. 

In the old anti-psychologistic days the question 
of epistemological priority was moot. What is epi- 
stemologically prior to what? Are Gestalten prior to 
sensory atoms because they are noticed, or should 
we favor sensory atoms on some more subtle 
ground? Now that we are permitted to appeal to 
physical stimulation, the problem dissolves; A is 
epistemologically prior to B if A is causally nearer 
than B to the sensory receptors. Or, what is in some 
ways better, just talk explicitly in terms of causal 
proximity to sensory receptors and drop the talk of 
epistemological priority. 

Around 1932 there was debate in the Vienna 
Circle over what to count as observation sentences, 
or Protokollsdtze.* One position was that they had 
the form of reports of sense impressions. Another 
was that they were statements of an elementary sort 
about the external world, e.g., ““A red cube is 
standing on the table.’’ Another, Neurath’s, was 
that they had the form of reports of relations be- 
tween percipients and external things: “Otto now 
sees a red cube on the table.” The worst of it was 
that there seemed to be no objective way of settling 
the matter: no way of making real sense of the 
question. 

"They held that sensory ‘‘wholes” could not be ana- 
lyzed into parts without residue. 


Let us now try to view the matter unreservedly 
in the context of the external world. Vaguely speak- 
ing, what we want of observation sentences is that 
they be the ones in closest causal proximity to the 
sensory receptors. But how is such proximity to be 
gauged? ‘Phe idea may be rephrased this way: ob- 
servation sentences are sentences which, as we learn 
language, are most strongly conditioned to concur- 
rent sensory stimulation rather than to stored col- 
lateral information. Thus let us imagine a sentence 
queried for our verdict as to whether it is true or 
false; queried for our assent or dissent. ‘Then the 
sentence 1s an observation sentence if our verdict 
depends only on the sensory stimulation present at 
the time. 

But a verdict cannot depend on present stimula- 
tion to the exclusion of stored information. The 
very fact of our having learned the language evinces 
much storing of information, and of information 
without which we should be in no position to give 
verdicts on sentences however observational. Evi- 
dently then we must relax our definition of obser- 
vation sentence to read thus: a sentence 1s an 
observation sentence if all verdicts on it depend 
on present sensory stimulation and on no stored 
information beyond what goes into understanding 
the sentence. 

This formulation raises another problem: how 
are we to distinguish between information that 
goes into understanding a sentence and information 
that goes beyond? This is the problem of distin- 
guishing between analytic truth, which issues from 
the mere meanings of words, and synthetic truth, 
which depends on more than meanings. Now I have 
long maintained that this distinction is illusory.“” 
There is one step toward such a distinction, how- 
ever, which does make sense: a sentence that is true 
by mere meanings of words should be expected, at 
least if it is simple, to be subscribed to by all fluent 
speakers in the community. Perhaps the controver- 
sial notion of analyticity can be dispensed with, in 
our definition of observation sentence, in favor of 
this straightforward attribute of community-wide 
acceptance. 

This attribute is of course no explication of ana- 
lyticity. The community would agree that there 
have been black dogs, yet none who talk of analyti- 
city would call this analytic. My rejection of the 
analyticity notion just means drawing no line be- 
tween what goes into the mere understanding of the 
Quine denied that distinction in his famous essay, 
!'wo Dogmas of Empiricism.” 
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sentences Of a language and what else the commu- 
nity sees eye-to-eye on. | doubt that an objective 
distinction can be made between meaning and such 
collateral information as is community-wide. 

‘Turning back then to our task of defining obser- 
vation sentences, we get this: an observation sen~ 
tence is one on which all speakers of the language 
give the same verdict when given the same concur- 
rent stimulation. ‘Vo put the point negatively, an 
observation sentence is one that is not sensitive to 
differences in past experience within the speech 
community. 

This formulation accords perfectly with the 
traditional role of the observation sentence as the 
court of appeal of scientific theories. For by our 
definition the observation sentences are the sen- 
tences on which all members of the community 
will agree under uniform stimulation. And what is 
the criterion of membership in the same commu- 
nity? Simply general fluency of dialogue. This cri- 
terion admits of degrees, and indeed we may 
usefully take the community more narrowly 
for some studies than for others. What count 
as observation sentences for a community of spe- 
cialists would not always so count for a larger 
community. 

There is generally no subjectivity in the phrasing 
of observation sentences, as we are now conceiving 
them; they will usually be about bodies. Since the 
distinguishing trait of an observation sentence 1s 
intersubjective agreement under agreeing stimula- 
tion, a corporeal subject matter is likelier than not. 

The old tendency to associate observation sen- 
tences with a subjective sensory subject matter is 
rather an irony when we reflect that observation 
sentences are also meant to be the intersubjective 
tribunal of scientific hypotheses. The old tendency 
was due to the drive to base science on something 
firmer and prior in the subject’s experience; but we 
dropped that project. 

The dislodging of epistemology from its old 
status of first philosophy loosed a wave, we saw, 
of epistemological nihilism. This mood is reflected 
somewhat in the tendency of Polanyi, Kuhn, and 
the late Russell Hanson to belittle the role of evi- 
dence and to accentuate cultural relativism.** Han- 
son ventured even to discredit the idea of 
observation, arguing that so-called observations 
vary from observer to observer with the amount 
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of knowledge that the observers bring with them. 
The veteran physicist looks at some apparatus and 
sees an x-ray tube. The neophyte, looking at the 
same place, observes rather ‘‘a glass and metal 
instrument replete with wires, reflectors, screws, 
lamps, and pushbuttons.”’* One man’s observation 
is another man’s closed book or flight of fancy. The 
notion of observation as the impartial and objective 
source of evidence for science is bankrupt. Now my 
answer to the x-ray example was already hinted a 
little while back: what counts as an observation 
sentence varies with the width of community con- 
sidered. But we can also always get an absolute 
standard by taking in all speakers of the language, 
or most.” It is ironical that philosophers, finding 
the old epistemology untenable as a whole, should 
react by repudiating a part which has only now 
moved into clear focus. 

Clarification of the notion of observation sen- 
tence is a good thing, for the notion is fundamental 
in two connections. These two correspond to the 
duality that I remarked upon early in this lecture: 
the duality between concept and doctrine, between 
knowing what a sentence means and knowing 
whether it is true. The observation sentence is 
basic to both enterprises. Its relation to doctrine, 
to our knowledge of what is true, is very much the 
traditional one: observation sentences are the re- 
pository of evidence for scientific hypotheses. Its 
relation to meaning is fundamental too, since ob- 
servation sentences are the ones we are in a position 
to learn to understand first, both as children and as 
field linguists. For observation sentences are pre- 
cisely the ones that we can correlate with observable 
circumstances of the occasion of utterance or 
assent, independently of variations in the past his- 
tories of individual informants. They afford the 
only entry to a language. 

The observation sentence is the cornerstone of 
semantics. For it is, as we just saw, fundamental to 
the learning of meaning. Also, it is where meaning 
is firmest. Sentences higher up in theories have no 
empirical consequences they can call their own; 
they confront the tribunal of sensory evidence 
only in more or less inclusive aggregates. The ob- 
servation sentence, situated at the sensory periph- 
ery of the body scientific, 1s the minimal verifiable 
aggregate; it has an empirical content all its own 
and wears it on its sleeve. 


The predicament of the indeterminacy of trans- 
lation has little bearing on observation sentences. 
The equating of an observation sentence of our 
language to an observation sentence of an- 
other language is mostly a matter of empirical gen- 
eralization; it is a matter of identity between the 
range of stimulations that would prompt assent to 
the one sentence and the range of stimulations that 
would prompt assent to the other.° 

It is no shock to the preconceptions of old Vienna 
to say that epistemology now becomes semantics. 
For epistemology remains centered as always on 
evidence, and meaning remains centered as always 
on verification; and evidence is verification. What is 
likelier to shock preconceptions is that meaning, 
once we get beyond observation sentences, ceases 
in general to have any clear applicability to single 
sentences; also that epistemology merges with 
psychology, as well as with linguistics. 

This rubbing out of boundaries could contribute 
to progress, it seems to me, in philosophically 
interesting inquiries of a scientific nature. One 
possible area is perceptual norms. Consider, to 
begin with, the linguistic phenomenon of 
phonemes. We form the habit, in hearing the 
myriad variations of spoken sounds, of treating 
each as an approximation to one or another of a 
limited number of norms — around thirty altogether 
— constituting so to speak a spoken alphabet. All 
speech in our language can be treated in practice as 
sequences of just those thirty elements, thus recti- 
fying small deviations. Now outside the realm of 
language also there is probably only a rather limited 
alphabet of perceptual norms altogether, toward 
which we tend unconsciously to rectify all percep- 
tions. These, if experimentally identified, could be 
taken as epistemological building blocks, the 
working elements of experience. They might 
prove in part to be culturally variable, as phonemes 
are, and in part universal. 

Again there is the area that the psychologist 
Donald T. Campbell calls evolutionary epistemol- 
ogy.’ In this area there is work by Hiiseyin Yilmaz, 
who shows how some structural traits of color 
perception could have been predicted from survival 
value.* And a more emphatically epistemological 
topic that evolution helps to clarify is induction, 
now that we are allowing epistemology the re- 
sources of natural science. 
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‘The Virtues, the Unity of a Human 
Life, and the Concept of a Tradition”’ 


Alasdair MacIntyre 


Philosopher Alasdair MacIntyre (1929- ) agrees 
with postmodernists on the disability of the 
modern consciousness or Enlightenment, but 
disagrees on the solution, choosing to renovate 


the premodern rather than splurge ona brand 
new postmodernism. Enlightened liberalism has 


regarded cultural tradition as, at best, a nuisance, 
at worst aregressive force. But, Maclnytre insists 
in his 1981 book After Virtue, traditions provide 
the ultimate vocabularies for the narratives that 
constitute the only source of intelligibility for 
human agency. Man is a story-telling animal. Ra- 
tional deliberation itself is impossible outside of 
a cultural tradition. By denying the legitimacy of 
traditional narratives modern liberal societies 
condemn all public deliberation to clashing pro- 
nouncements of subjective preferencesincapable 
of adjudication. Macintyre’s hope lies in a rehabili- 
tation of the virtue ethics of Aristotle which, unlike 
the attempted universalism o of Kantian 
Utilitarianism, accepts an_intri 


ocial 
moral psychology tied toanultimate cultural telos. 


Any ary_attempt to envisag n 
life as awh as a unity, whose character provides 
the virtues with an adequate fe/os encounters two 
different kinds of obstacle, one social and one philo- 
luterent kinds Of ODst: ul and one phil 
sophical. The social obstacles deriv way 1 
phical ocial obstacles derive from the way in 
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which modernity partitions eac 


uman life into a 


variety of segments, each with its own norms and 
modes of behavior. So work is divided from leisure, 
private life from public, the corporate from the 
personal. So both childhood and old age have been 
wrenched away from the rest of human life and 
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made over into distinct realms. And all these separ- 
ations have been achieved so that it is the distinct- 
iveness of each and not the unity of the life of the 
individual who passes through those parts in terms 
of which we are taught to think and to feel. 

The philosophical obstacles derive from two 
distinct tendencies, one chiefly, though not only, 
domesticated in_analytical philosophy and one 
ait home i in both sociological theory and in existén- 


tialism. The former is the tendency to th think a atom- 


istically about human_ ‘action and to analy 7e 
complex actions a and transactions in | terms of simple 
components. Hence the recurrence in more 
than one context of the notion of “a basic action.” 
That particular actions derive their character 
as parts of larger wholes is a point of view alien to 
our dominant ways of thinking and vet one which 
it is necessary at least to consider if we are to begin 
to understand how a life may be more than a 
sequence of individual actions and episodes. 
Equally the unity of a human life becomes invis~ 
ible to us when a sharp separati 
betw een the indiv idual and the roles that seats 
plays — a separation characteristic not only of Sar- 
tre’s existentialism, but also of the sociological 
theory of Ralf Dahrendorf — or between the differ- 
ent role — and quasi-role — enactments of an indi- 
vidual life so that life comes to appear as nothing but 
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a series Of unconnected episodes — a liquidation of 
the self characteristic, as | noticed earlier, of Goftt- 
man’s sociological theory. | already, also suggested 
[in Chapter 3] that both the Sartrian and the Gofft- 
manesque’ conceptions of selfhood are highly char- 
acteristic of the modes of thought and practice of 
modernity. It 1s perhaps therefore-unsurprising to 
realize that the self as thus conceived cannot be 
envisaged as a bearer of the Aristotehan-urtues. 


For a self separated from its roles in the Sartrian 


mode loses that arena of social relationships in 
which the Aristotelian virtues function if they func- 
tion at all. The patterns of a virtuous life would fall 
under those condemnations of conventionality 
which Sartre put into the mouth of Antoine 
Roquentin in La Nausée and which he uttered in 
his own person in L'Etre et le néant." Indeed the 
self’s refusal of the inauthenticity of conventional- 
ized social relationships becomes what integrity is 
diminished into in Sartre’s account. 

At the same time the liquidation of the self into a 
set of demarcated areas of role-playing allows no 
scope for the exercise of dispositions which could 
genuinely be accounted virtues in any sense Treé= 
motely Aristotelian. For a virtue is not a disposition 
that makes for success only in some one particular 
type of situation. What are spoken of as the virtues 
of a good committee man or of a good administrator 
or of a gambler or a pool hustler are professional 
skills professionally deployed in those situations 
where they can be effective, not virtues. Someone 
who genuinely possesses a virtue can be expected to 
manifest it in very different types of situation, 
many of them situations where the practice of a 
virtue cannot be expected to be effective in the 
way that we expect a professional skill to be. Hector 
exhibited one and the same courage in his parting 
from Andromache and on the battlefield with 
Achilles; Eleanor Marx exhibited one and the 
same compassion in her relationship with her 
father, in her work with trade unionists and in her 
entanglement with Aveling. And the unity of a 
virtue in someone’s life is intelligible only as a 
characteristic of a unitary life, a life that can be 
conceived and evaluated as a whole. Hence just as 
in the discussion of the changes in and fragmenta- 
tion of morality which accompanied the rise of 
modernity in the earlier parts of this book, each 
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stage in the emergence of the characteristically 
modern views of the moral judgment was accom- 
panied by a corresponding stage in the emergence 
of the characteristically modern conceptions of self- 
hood; so now, in defining the particular pre- 
modern concept of the virtues with which | have 
been preoccupied, it has become necessary to say 
something of the concomitant concept of selfhood, 
a concept of a self whose unity resides in the unity 
of a narrative which links birth to life to death as 
narrative beginning to middle to end. 

Such a conception of the self is perhaps less un- 
familiar than it may appear at first sight. Just because 
it has played a key part in the cultures which are 
historically predecessors of our own, it would not be 
surprising if it turned out to be still an unack- 
nowledged presence in many of our ways of thinking 
and acting. Hence it is not inappropriate to begin by 
scrutinizing some of our most taken-for-granted, 
but clearly correct conceptual insights about human 
actions and selfhood in order to show how natural it 
is to think of the self in a narrative mode. 

It is a conceptual commonplace, both for phil- 
osophers and for ordinary agents, that one and the 
same segment of human behavior may be correctly 
characterized in a number of different ways. To the 
question “‘What is he doing?” 
equal truth and appropriateness be “Digging,” 
“Gardening,” ““Taking exercise,” “Preparing for 
winter” or ‘Pleasing his wife.” Some of these 


the answers may with 


answers will characterize the agent’s intentions, 
others unintended consequences of his actions, 
and of these unintended consequences some may 
be such that the agent is aware of them and others _ 
not. What is important to notice immediately 1s tha” 
any answer to the questions of how we_are to 
ent of behav- 
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understand or to explain a given se 


ior will presuppose some prior answer to the ques- 
tion of how these different correct_answers to the 


question “What is he doing?” are_related to each 


other. For if someone’s primary intention ts to put 
the garden in order before the winter and it is only 
incidentally the case that in so doing he is taking 
exercise and pleasing his wife, we have one type of 
behavior to be explained; but if the agent’s primary 
intention is to please his wife by taking exercise, we 
have quite another type of behavior to be explained 
and we will have to look in a different direction for 
understanding and explanation. 

In the first place the episode has been situated in 
an annual cycle of domestic activity, and the behav- 
ior embodies an intention which presupposes a 
particular type of household-cum-garden setting 
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with the peculiar narrative history of that setting in 
which this segment of behavior now becomes an 
episode. In the second instance the episode has 
been situated in the narrative history of a marriage, 
a very different, even if related, social setting. We 
cannot, that is to say, characterize behavior inde- 
pendently of intentions, and we cannot characterize 
intentions independently of the settings which 
make those intentions intelligible both to agents 
themselves and to others. 

I use the word ‘setting’ here as a relatively inclu- 
sive term. A social setting may be an institution, it 
may be what I have called a practice, or it may be a 
milieu of some other human kind. But it is central 
to the notion of a setting as I am going to under- 
stand it that a setting has a history, a history within 
which the histories of individual agents not only 
are, but have to be, situated, just because without 
the setting and its changes through time the history 
of the individual agent and his changes through 
time will be unintelligible. Of course one and the 
same piece of behavior may belong to more than 
one setting. There are at least two different ways in 
which this may be so. 

In my earlier example the agent’s activity may be 
part of the history both of the cycle of household 
activity and of his marriage, two histories which 
have happened to intersect. The household may 
have its own history stretching back through hun- 
dreds of years, as do the histories of some European 
farms, where the farm has had a life of its own, even 
though different families have in different periods 
inhabited it; and the marriage will certainly have its 
own history, a history which itself presupposes that 
a particular point has been reached in the history of 
the institution of marriage. If we are to relate some 
particular segment of behavior in any precise way to 
an agent's intentions and thus to the settings which 
that agent inhabits, we shall have to understand ina 
precise way how the variety of correct characteriza- 
tions of the agent’s behavior relate to each other 
first by identifying which characteristics refer us to 
an intention and which do not and then by classify- 
ing further the items in both categories. 

Where intentions are concerned, we need to know 
which intention or intentions were primary, that 1s 
to say, of which it is the case that, had the agent 
intended otherwise, he would not have performed 
that action. Thus if we know that a man 1s gardening 
with the self-avowed purposes of healthful exercise 
and of pleasing his wife, we do not yet know how to 
understand what he is doing until we know the 
answer to such questions as whether he would con- 
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tinue gardening if he continued to believe that 
gardening was healthful exercise, but discovered 
that his gardening no longer pleased his wife, and 
whether he would continue gardening, if he ceased 
to believe that gardening was healthful exercise, but 
continued to believe that it pleased his wife, and 
whether he would continue gardening if he changed 
his beliefs on both points. That is to say, we need to 
know both what certain of his beliefs are and which 
of them are causally effective; and, that is to say, we 
need to know whether certain contrary-to-fact 
hypothetical statements are true or false. And until 
we know this, we shall not know how to characterize 
correctly what the agent is doing. 

Consider another equally trivial example of a set 
of compatible correct answers to the question 
‘What is he doing’” “Writing a sentence”; “‘Fin- 
ishing his book”; “Contributing to the debate on 
the theory of action”’; ‘“Trying to get tenure.” Here 
the intentions can be ordered in terms of the stretch 
of time to which reference is made. Each of the 
shorter-term intentions is, and can only be made, 
intelligible by reference to some longer-term inten- 
tions; and the characterization of the behavior in 
terms of the longer-term intentions can only be 
correct if some of the characterizations in terms of 
shorter-term intentions are also correct. Hence the 
behaviour is only characterized adquately when we 
know what the longer and longest-term intentions 
invoked are and how the shorter-term intentions 
are related to the longer. Once again we are in- 
volved in writing a narrative history. 

Intentions thus need to be ordered both causally 
and temporally and both orderings will make refer- 
ences to settings, references already made obliquely 
by such elementary terms as ‘“‘gardening,”’ ‘“‘wife,”’ 
‘“‘book,” and ‘‘tenure.”’ Moreover the correct iden- 
tification of the agent’s beliefs will be an essential 
constituent of this task; failure at this point would 
mean failure in the whole enterprise. (The conclu- 
sion may seem obvious; but it already entails one 
important consequence. There is no such thing as 
‘behaviour’, to be identified prior to and independ- 
ently of intentions, beliefs and settings. Hence the 
project of ascience of behavior takes on a mysterious 
and somewhat outre character. It is not that such a 
science is impossible; but there is nothing for it to be 
but a science of uninterpreted physical movement 
such as B.F. Skinner aspires to." It is no part of my 
taks here to examine Skinner’s problems; but it is 
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worth noticing that mt is not at all clear what a 
scientific experiment could be, if one were a Skin- 
nerian; since the conception of an experiment is 
certainly one of mtention- and beliet-informed be- 
havior. And what would be utterly doomed to failure 
would be the project of a science of, sav, political 
behavior, 
beliefs and settings. It is perhaps worth noting that 


detached from a study of intentions, 


when the expression ‘the behavioral sciences” was 
given its first influenual use in a lord foundation 
Report of 1953, the term “behavior” was defined so 
as to inelude what were called ‘‘such subjective 
behavior as attitudes, beliefs, expectations, motiv- 
ations and aspirations” as well as “‘overt acts.”” But 
what the Report's wording seems to imply is that it 1s 
cataloguing two distinct sets of items, available for 
independent study. If the argument so far is correct, 
then there is only one set of items.) 

Consider what the argument so far implies about 
the interrelationships of the intentional, the social 
and the historical. We identify a particular action 
only by invoking two kinds of context, implicitly if 
not explicitly. We place the agent’s intentions, I 
have suggested, in causal and temporal order with 
reference to their role in his or her history; and we 
also place them with reference to their role in the 
history of the setting or settings to which they 
belong. In doing this, in determining what causal 
efficacy the agent’s intentions had in one or more 
directions, and how his short-term intentions suc- 
ceeded or failed to be constitutive of long-term 
intentions, we ourselves write a further part of 
these histories. Narrative history of a certain kind 
turns out to be the basic and essential genre for the 
characterization of human actions. 

It is important to be clear how different the 
standpoint presupposed by the argument so far is 
from that of those analytical philosophers who have 
constructed accounts of human actions which make 
central the notion of ‘‘a”” human action. A course of 
human events is then seen as a complex sequence of 
individual actions, and a natural question is: How 
do we individuate human actions? Now there are 
contexts in which such notions are at home. In the 
recipes of a cookery book for instance actions are 
individuated in just the way that some analytical 
philosophers have supposed to be possible of all 
actions. ““Take six eggs. Then break them into a 
bowl. Add flour, salt, sugar, etc.” But the_point 
about such sequences is that each element in them 
is intelligible as an action only as a-possible-elem- 
ent-in-a- oreover even such a sequence 
requires a context to be intelligible. If in the middle 
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of my lecture on Kant’s ethics I suddenly broke six 
eggs into a bowl and added flour and sugar, pro- 
ceeding all the while with my Kantian exegesis, 
I have not, simply in virtue of the fact that | was 
followmg a sequence prescribed by Fanny Farmer, 
performed an intelligible action. 

To this it might be retorted that 1 certainly 
performed an action or a set of actions, if not an 
intelligible action. But to this T want to reply that 
the concept of an intelligible action, is a more 
fundamental coneept than that of an action as 
such. Unintelligible actions are failed candidates 
for the status of intelligible action; and to lump 
unintelligible actions and intelligible actions to- 
gether in a single class of actions and then to char- 
acterize action in terms of what items of both sets 
have in common is to make the mistake of ignoring 
this. It is also to neglect the central importance of 
the concept of intelligibility. 

The importance of the concept of intelligibility 1s 
closely related to the fact that the most basic dis- 
tinction of all embedded in our discourse and our 
practice in this area is that between human beings 
and other beings. Human beings can_be held 
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other beings cannot. To identify an occurrence as 
an action is in the paradigmatic instances to identify 


it under a type of description which enables us to 
see that occurrence as flowing intelligibly from a 
human agent’s intention Ly assi and 
purposes. It is therefore to understand an action 
as something for which someone is accountable, 
about which it is always appropriate to ask the 
agent for an intelligible account. When an occur- 
rence is apparently the intended action of a human 
agent, but nonetheless we cannot so identify it, 
we are both intellectually and practically baffled. 
We do not know how to respond; we do not know 
how to explain; we do not even know how to char- 
acterize minimally as an intelligible action; our 
distinction between the humanly accountable and 
the merely natural seems to have broken down. And 
this kind of bafflement does indeed occur in a 
number of different kinds of situation; when we 
enter alien cultures or even alien social structures 
within our own culture, in our encounters with 
certain types of neurotic or psychotic patient (it is 
indeed the unintelligibility of such patients’ actions 
that leads to their being treated as patients; actions 
unintelligible to the agent as well as to everyone 
rightly — as a kind of 
suffering), but also in everyday situations. Consider 
an example. 
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I am standing waiting for a bus and the young 
man standing next to me suddenly says: ‘““The name 
of the common wild duck is Hfistrionicus histrionicus 
istrionicus.”’ There is no problem as to the meaning 
of the sentence he uttered: the problem is, how to 
answer the question, what was he doing in uttering 
it? Suppose he just uttered such sentences at 
random intervals; this would be one possible form 
of madness. We would render his action of utter- 
ance intelligible if one of the following turned out to 
be true. He has mistaken me for someone who 
yesterday had approached him in the library and 
asked: “Do you by any chance know the Latin name 
of the common wild duck?” Or he has just come 
from a session with his psychotherapist who has 
urged him to break down his shyness by talking to 
strangers. ‘“‘But what shall I say?” “‘Oh, anything at 
all.” Or he is a Soviet spy waiting at a prearranged 
rendez-vous and uttering the ill-chosen code sen- 
tence which will identify him to his contact. In each 
case the act of utterance becomes intelligible by 
finding its place in a narrative. 

To this it may be replied that the supplying of a 
narrative is not necessary to make such an act 
intelligible. All that is required is that we can iden- 
tify the relevant type of speech act (e.g. “‘He was 
answering a question’’) or some purpose served by 
his utterance (e.g. ““He was trying to attract your 
attention’’). But speech acts and purposes too can 
be intelligible or unintelligible. Suppose that the 
man at the bus stop explains his act of utterance by 
saying “‘I was answering a question.” I reply: “‘But I 
never asked you any question to which that could 
have been the answer.” He says, “Oh, I know that.” 
Once again his action becomes unintelligible. And a 
parallel example could easily be constructed to 
show that the mere fact that an action serves some 
purposes of a recognized type is not sufficient to 
render an action intelligible. Both purposes and 
speech-acts require contexts. 

The most familiar type of context in and by 
reference to which speech-acts and purposes are 
rendered intelligible is the conversation. Conversa- 
tion 1s so all-pervasive a feature of the human world 
that it tends to escape philosophical attention. Yet 
remove conversation from human life and what 
would be left? Consider then what is involved in 
following a conversation and finding it intelligible 
or unintelligible. (To find a conversation intelli- 
gible is not the same as to understand it; for a 
conversation which I overhear may be intelligible, 
but I may fail to understand it.) If I listen to a 
conversation between two other people my ability 


to grasp the thread of the conversation will involve 
an ability to bring it under some one out of a set of 
descriptions in which the degree and kind of coher- 
ence in the conversation is brought out: ‘‘a 
drunken, rambling quarrel,” “‘a serious intellectual 
disagreement,” “‘a tragic misunderstanding of each 
other,” ‘‘a comic, even farcial miscontrual of each 
other’s motives,” ‘“‘a penetrating interchange of 
a struggle to dominate each other,” “a 
trivial exchange of gossip.” 

The use of words such as “‘tragic,” “‘comic,” and 
“farcial” is not marginal to such evaluations. We 
allocate conversations to genres, just as we do liter- 
ary narratives. Indeed a conversation is a dramatic 
work, even if a very short one, in which the partici- 
pants are not only the actors, but also the joint 
authors, working out in agreement or disagreement 
the mode of their production. For it is not just that 
conversations belong to genres in just the way that 
plays and novels do; but they have beginnings, 
middles and endings just as do literary works. 
They embody reversals and recognitions; they 
move towards and away from climaxes. There 
may within a longer conversation be digressions 
and subplots, indeed digressions within digres- 
sions and subplots within subplots. 

But if this is true of conversations, it is true also 
mutatis mutandis of battles, chess games, courtships, 
philosophy seminars, families at the dinner table, 
businessmen negotiating contracts — that is, of 
human transactions in general. For conversation, 
understood widely enough, is the form of human 
transactions in general. Conversational behavior is 
not a special sort or aspect of human behavior, even 
though the forms of language-using and of human 
life are such that the deeds of others speak for them 
as much as do their words. For that is possible only 
because they are the deeds of those who have words. 

I am presenting both conversations in particular 
then and human actions in general as enacted nar- 
ratives. Narrative is not the work of poets, drama- 
tists and novelists reflecting upon events which had 
no narrative order before one was imposed by the 
singer or the writer; narrative form is neither dis- 
guise nor decoration. Barbara Hardy has written 
that ‘“‘we dream in narrative, day-dream in narra- 


views,” “ 
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tive, remember, anticipate, hope, despair, believe, 
doubt, plan, revise, criticize, construct, gossip, 
learn, hate and love by narrative” in arguing the 
same point.” 
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At the beginning of this chapter [ argued that in 
successfully idenufying and understanding what 
someone else 1s doing we always move towards 
placing a particular episode in the context of a set 
of narrative histories, histories both of the individ- 
uals concerned and of the settings in which they act 
and suffer. It is now becoming clear that we render 
the actions of others intelligible in this way because 
action itself has a basically historical character. It 
is because we all live out narratives in our lives and 
because we understand our own lives in terms of 
the narratives that we live out that the form of 
Narrative is appropriate for understanding the 
actions of others. Stories are lived before they are 
told — except in the case of fiction. 

This has of course been denied in recent debates. 
Louis O. Mink, quarrelling with Barbara Hardy’s 
view, has asserted: ‘‘Stories are not lived but told. 
Life has no beginnings, middles, or ends; there are 
meetings, but the start of an affair belongs to the 
story we tell ourselves later, and there are partings, 
but final partings only in the story. There are 
hopes, plans, battles and ideas, but only in retro- 
spective stories are hopes unfulfilled, plans miscar- 
ried, battles decisive, and ideas seminal. Only in the 
story is it America which Columbus discovers and 
only in the story 1s the kingdom lost for want of a 
nail’’.* 

What are we to say to this? Certainly we must 
agree that it is only retrospectively that hopes can 
be characterized as unfulfilled or battles as decisive 
and so on. But we so characterize them in life as 
much as in art. And to someone who says that in life 
there are no endings, or that final partings take 
place only in stories, one is tempted to reply, 
“But have you never heard of death?”? Homer did 
not have to tell the tale of Hector before Androm- 
ache could lament unfulfilled hope and final par- 
ting.’ There are countless Hectors and countless 
Andromaches whose lives embodied the form of 
their Homeric namesakes, but who never came to 
the attention of any poet. What is true is that in 
taking an event as a beginning or an ending we 
bestow a significance upon it which may be debat- 
able. Did the Roman republic end with the death of 
Julius Caesar, or at Philippi, or with the founding of 
the principate? The answer is surely that, like 
Charles II, it was a long time a-dying; but this 
answer implies the reality of its ending as much as 


Louis O. Mink, “‘History and Fiction as Modes of 
Comprehension,” New Literary History, 1, 1970: 541-38. 
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do any of the former. There 1s a crucial sense in 
which the principate of Augustus, or the taking of 
the oath in the tennis court, or the decision to 
construct an atomic bomb at Los Alamos constitute 
beginnings; the peace of 404 BC, the abolition of the 
Scottish Parliament and the battle of Waterloo 
equally consutute endings; while there are many 
events which are both endings and beginnings.*" 

As with beginnings, middles and endings, so also 
with genres and with the phenomenon of embed- 
ding. Consider the question of to what genre the 
life of Thomas Becket belongs, a question which 
has to be asked and answered before we can decide 
how it 1s to be written. (On Mink’s paradoxical view 
this question could not be asked until after the life 
had been written.) In some of the medieval ver- 
sions, ‘homas’s career is presented in terms of the 
canons of medieval hagiography. In the Icelandic 
Thomas Saga he is presented as a saga hero. In Dom 
David Knowles’s modern biography the story is a 
tragedy, the tragic relationship of Thomas and 
Henry II, each of whom satisfies Aristotle’s 
demand that the hero be a great man with a fatal 
flaw. Now it clearly makes sense to ask who is right, 
if anyone: the monk William of Canterbury, the 
author of the saga, or the Cambridge Regius Pro- 
fessor Emeritus? The answer appears to be clearly 
the last. The true genre of the life is neither hagi- 
ography nor saga, but tragedy. So of such modern 
narrative subjects as the life of Trotsky or that of 
Lenin, of the history of the Soviet Communist 
Party or the American presidency, we may also 
ask: To what genre does their history belong? And 
this is the same question as: What type of account of 
their history will be both true and intelligible? 

Or consider again how one narrative may be 
embedded in another. In both plays and novels 
there are well-known examples: the play within 
the play in Hamlet, Wandering Willie’s ‘Tale in 
Redgauntlet, Aeneas’ narrative to Dido in book 2 
of the Aeneid, and so on.“ But there are equally 
well-known examples in real life. Consider again 
the way in which the career of Becket as archbishop 
and chancellor is embedded within the reign of 
Henry IJ, or the way in which the tragic life of 
Mary Stuart is embedded in that of Elizabeth I, or 
or Augustus Caesar, Roman Emperor (27 BC-AD 14); 
in the French Revolution a republican National Assembly 
was first declared on a tennis court; the Peloponnesian 
War ended in 404 Bc; the Scottish Parliament ended in 
1707; in 1815 Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo. 

“ Redgauntlet by Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), Aeneid 
by Virgil (70-19: Bc). 
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the history of the Confederacy within the history of 
the United States. Someone may discover (or not 
discover) that he or she is a character in a number of 
narratives at the same time, some of them embed- 
ded in others. Or again, what seemed to be an 
intelligible narrative in which one was playing a 
part may be transformed wholly or partly into a 
story of unintelligible episodes. This last is what 
happened to Kafka’s character K. in both The Trial 
and The Castle. (It is no accident that Kafka could 
not end his novels, for the notion of an ending like 
that of a beginning has its sense only in terms of 
intelligible narrative.) 

I spoke earlier of the agent as not only an actor, 
but an author. Now I must emphasize that what the 
agent is able to do and say intelligibly as an actor is 
deeply affected by the fact that we are never more 
(and sometimes less) than the co-authors of our 
own narratives. Only in fantasy do we live what 
story we please. In life, as both Aristotle and Engels 
noted, we are always under certain constraints. We 
enter upon a stage which we did not design and we 
find ourselves part of an action that was not of our 
making. Each of us being a main character in his 
own drama plays subordinate parts in the dramas of 
others, and each drama constrains the others. In my 
drama, perhaps, I am Hamlet or Iago or at least the 
swineherd who may yet become a prince, but to you 
I am only A Gentleman or at best Second Mur- 
derer, while you are my Polonius or my Gravedig- 
ger, but your own hero. Each of our dramas exerts 
constraints on each other’s, making the whole dif- 
ferent from the parts, but still dramatic. 

It is considerations as complex as these which are 
involved in making the notion of intelligibility the 
conceptual connecting link between the notion of 
action and that of narrative. Once we have under- 
stood its importance the claim that the concept of 
an action is secondary to that of an intelligible 
action will perhaps appear less bizarre and so too 
will the claim that the notion of ‘an’ action, while of 
the highest practical importance, is always a poten- 
tially misleading abstraction. An action is amoment 
in a possible or actual history or in a number of such 
histories. The notion of a history is as fundamental 
a notion as the notion of an action. Each requires 
the other. But I cannot say this without noticing 
that it is precisely this that Sartre denies — as indeed 
his whole theory of the self, which captures so well 
the spirit of modernity, requires that he should. In 
La Nausée, Sartre makes Antoine Roquentin argue 
not just what Mink argues, that narrative is very 
different from life, but that to present human life in 


the form of a narrative is always to falsify it. There 
are not and there cannot be any true stories. Human 
life is composed of discrete actions which lead 
nowhere, which have no order; the story-teller im- 
poses on human events retrospectively an order 
which they did not have while they were lived. 
Clearly if Sartre/Roquentin is right — I speak of 
Sartre/Roquentin to distinguish him from such 
other well-known characters as Sartre/Heidegger 
and Sartre/ Marx — my central contention must be 
mistaken. There is nonetheless an important point 
of agreement between my thesis and that of Sartre/ 
Roquentin. We agree in identifying the intelligibil- 
ity of an action with its place in a narrative se- 
quence. Only Sartre/Roquentin takes it that 
human actions are as such unintelligible occur- 
rences: it is to a realization of the metaphysical 
implications of this that Roquentin is brought in 
the course of the novel and the practical effect upon 
him is to bring to an end his own project of writing 
an historical biography. This project no longer 
makes sense. Either he will write what is true or 
he will write an intelligible history, but the one 
possibility excludes the other. Is Sartre/Roquentin 
right? 

We can discover what is wrong with Sartre’s 
thesis in either of two ways. One is to ask: what 
would human actions deprived of any falsifying 
narrative order be like? Sartre himself never 
answers this question; it is striking that in order to 
show that there are no true narratives, he himself 
writes a narrative, albeit a fictional one. But the 
only picture that I find myself able to form of 
human nature an-sich,™ prior to the alleged misin- 
terpretation by narrative, is the kind of dislocated 
sequence which Dr Johnson offers us in his notes of 
his travels in France: ““There we waited on the 
ladies — Morville’s. — Spain. Country towns all 
beggars. At Dijon he could not find the way to 
Orleans. — Cross roads of France very bad. — Five 
soldiers. — Women. — Soldiers escaped. — The 
Colonel would not lose five men for the sake of 
one woman. — The magistrate cannot seize a soldier 
but by the Colonel’s permission, etc., etc.”” What 
this suggests is what I take to be true, namely that 
the characterization of actions allegedly prior to any 
narrative form being imposed upon them will 
always turn out to be the presentation of what are 
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plainly the disjointed parts of some possible narra- 
tive. 

We can also approach the question in another 
way. What I have called a history is an enacted 
dramatic narrative in which the characters are also 
the authors. The characters of course never start 
literally ab amino; they plunge im medias res, the 
beginnings of their story already made for them 
by what and who has gone before. But when Julian 
Grenfell or Edward ‘Thomas went off to France in 
the 1914-18 war they no less enacted a narrative 
than did Menelaus or Odysseus when they went 
off.“ The difference between imaginary characters 
and real ones is not in the narrative form of what 
they do; it is in the degree of their authorship of that 
form and of their own deeds. Of course just as they 
do not begin where they please, they cannot go on 
exactly as they please either; each character 1s con- 
strained by the actions of others and by the social 
settings presupposed in his and their actions, a 
point forcibly made by Marx in the classical, if 
not entirely satisfactory account of human life as 
enacted dramatic narrative, The Eighteenth Bru- 
maitre of Lous Bonaparte. 

I call Marx’s account less than satisfactory partly 
because he wishes to present the narrative of human 
social life in a way that will be compatible with a 
view of the life as law-governed and predictable in a 
particular way. But it is crucial that at any given 
point in an enacted dramatic narrative we do not 
know what will happen next. The kind of unpre- 
dictability for which I argued [in Chapter 8] is 
required by the narrative structure of human life, 
and the empirical generalizations and explorations 
which social scientists discover provide a kind of 
understanding of human life which is perfectly 
compatible with that structure. 

This unpredictability coexists with a second cru- 
cial characteristic of all lived narratives, a certain 
teleological character. We live out our lives, both 
individually and in our relationships with each 
other, in the light of certain conceptions of a pos- 
sible shared future, a future in which certain possi- 
bilities beckon us forward and others repel us, some 
seem already foreclosed and others perhaps inevit- 
able. There is no present which is not informed by 
some image of some future and an image of the 
future which always presents itself in the form of a 


“English writers Julian Grenfell (1888-1915) and 
Edward Thomas (1878-1917) died in the war; Menelaus, 
King of Sparta, served Greece in the Trojan War, as did 
Odysseus, hero of Homer’s Odyssey. 


telos ~ or Of a variety of ends or goals — towards 
which we are cither moving or failing to move in the 
present. Unpredictability and teleology therefore 
coexist. as part of our lives; like characters in a 
fictional narrative we do not know what will happen 
next, but nonetheless our lives have a certain form 
which projects itself towards our future. ‘Thus the 
narratives which we live out have both an unpre- 
dictable and a partially teleological character. If the 
narrative of our individual and social lives is to 
and either type of narrative 
it is always both 
the case that there are constraints on how the story 
can continue and that within those constraints there 
are indefinitely many ways that it can continue. 


continue intelligibly 
may lapse into unintelligibility 


A central thesis then begins to emerge: man is in 
his actions and practice, as well as in his fictions, 
essentially a story-telling animal. He is not essen- 
tially, but becomes through his history, a teller of 
stories that aspire to truth. But the key question for 
men is not about their own authorship; I can only 
answer the question “‘What am I to do?” if I can 
answer the prior question “Of what story or stories 
do I find myself a part?” We enter human society, 
that is, with one or more imputed characters — roles 
into which we have been drafted — and we have to 
learn what they are in order to be able to under- 
stand how others respond to us and how our re- 
sponses to them are apt to be construed. It is 
through hearing stories about wicked stepmothers, 
lost children, good but misguided kings, wolves 
that suckle twin boys, youngest sons who receive 
no inheritance but must make their own way in the 
world and eldest sons who waste their inheritance 
on riotous living and go into exile to live with the 
swine, that children learn or mislearn both what a 
child and what a parent is, what the cast of charac- 
ters may be in the drama into which they have been 
born and what the ways of the world are. Deprive 
children of stories and you leave them unscripted, 
anxious stutterers in their actions as in their words. 
Hence there is no way to give us an understanding 
of any society, including our own, except through 
the stock of stories which constitute its mitial dra- 
matic resources. Mythology, in its original sense, is 
at the heart of things. Vico‘ was right and so was 
Joyce. And so too of course is that moral tradition 
from heroic society to its medieval heirs according 


““ The Italian philosopher Giambattista Vico (1668- 
1744) argued against the rationalism of his day for the 
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to which the telling of stories has a key part in 
educating us into the virtues. 

I suggested earlier that ‘tan” action 1s always an 
episode in a possible history: | would now like to 
make a related suggestion about another concept, 
that of personal identity. Derek Parfit and others 
have recently drawn our attention to the contrast 
between the criteria of strict identity, which ts an 
all-or-nothing matter (esther the Tichborne claim- 
ant is the last Tichborne heir or he is not; either all 
the properties of the last heir belong to the claimant 
or the claimant is not the heir — Leibniz’s Law 
applies)“" and the psychological continuities of 
personality which are a matter of more or less. 
(Am I the same man at fifty as ] was at forty in 
respect of memory, intellectual powers, critical re- 
sponses? More or less.) But what 1s crucial to 
human beings as characters in enacted narratives 
is that, possessing only the resources of psycho- 
logical continuity, we have to be able to respond 
to the imputation of strict identity. I am forever 
whatever I have been at any time for others — and I 
may at any time be called upon to answer for it — no 
matter how changed I may be now. There is no way 
of founding my identity — or lack of it — on the 
psychological continuity or discontinuity of the 
self. The self inhabits a character whose unity 1s 
given as the unity of a character. Once again there is 
a crucial disagreement with empiricist or analytical 
philosophers on the one hand and with existential- 
ists on the other. 

Empiricists, such as Locke or Hume, tried to 
give an account of personal identity solely in 
terms of psychological states or events. Analytical 
philosophers, in so many ways their heirs as well as 
their critics, have wrestled with the connection 
between those states and events and strict identity 
understood in terms of Leibniz’s Law. Both have 
failed to see that a background has been omitted, 
the lack of which makes the problems insoluble. 
That background is provided by the concept of a 
story and of that kind of unity of character which a 
story requires. Just as a history is not a sequence of 
actions, but the concept of an action is that of a 
moment in an actual or possible history abstracted 
for some purpose from that history, so the charac- 
ters in a history are not a collection of persons, but 
the concept of a person 1s that of a character ab- 
stracted from a history. 

“"" There was a false claim to the Tichborne estates in 
England in the nineteenth century; G. W. Leibniz held 
that two things are identical only if “indiscernible.” 


What the narrative concept of selfhood requires 
is thus twofold. On the one hand, I am what I may 
justifiably be taken by others to be in the course of 
living out a story that runs from my birth to my 
death; | am the subject of a history that is my own 
and no one else’s, that has its own peculiar mean- 
ing. When someone complains — as do some of 
those who attempt or commit suicide — that his or 
her life is meaningless, he or she is often and per- 
haps characteristically complaining that the narra- 
tive of their life has become unintelligible to them, 
that it lacks any point, any movement towards a 
climax or a telos.“'’ Hence the point of doing any 
one thing rather than another at crucial junctures in 
their lives seems to such a person to have been lost. 

To be the subject of a narrative that runs from 
one’s birth to one’s death is, I remarked earlier, to 
be accountable for the actions and experiences 
which compose a narratable life. It is, that is, to be 
open to being asked to give a certain kind of account 
of what one did or what happened to one or what 
one witnessed at any earlier point in one’s life than 
the time at which the question is posed. Of course 
someone may have forgotten or suffered brain 
damage or simply not attended sufficiently at the 
relevant time to be able to give the relevant account. 
But to say of someone under some one description 
(‘“The prisoner of the Chateau d’If’’) that he is the 
same person as someone characterized quite differ- 
ently (““The Count of Monte Cristo”’) is precisely 
to say that it makes sense to ask him to give an 
intelligible narrative account enabling us to under- 
stand how he could at different times and different 
places be one and the same person and yet be so 
differently characterized. Thus personal identity is 
just that identity presupposed by the unity of the 
character which the unity of a narrative requires. 
Without such unity there would not be subjects of 
whom stories could be told. 

The other aspect of narrative selfhood is correla- 
tive: I am not only accountable, I am one who can 
always ask others for an account, who can put 
others to the question. I am part of their story, as 
they are part of mine. The narrative of any one life 
is part of an interlocking set of narratives. More- 
over this asking for and giving of accounts itself 
plays an important part in constituting narratives. 
Asking you what you did and why, saying what 
I did and why, pondering the differences between 
your account of what I did and my account of what 
I did, and vice versa, these are essential constituents 
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of all but the very simplest and barest of narratives. 
Thus without the accountability of the self those 
trains of events that constitute all but the simplest 
and barest of narratives could not occur; and with- 
out that same accountability narratives would lack 
that continuity required to make both them and the 
actions that constitute them intelligible. 

It is important to notice that | am not arguing 
that the concepts of narrative or of intelligibility or 
of accountability are more fundamental than that of 
personal identity. The concepts of narrative, intel- 
ligibility and accountability presuppose the applic- 
ability of the concept of personal identity, just as it 
presupposes their applicability and just as indeed 
each of these three presupposes the applicability of 
the two others. The relationship is one of mutual 
presupposition. It does follow of course that all 
attempts to elucidate the notion of personal identity 
independently of and in isolation from the notions 
of narrative, intelligibility and accountability are 
bound to fail. As all such attempts have. 

It is now possible to return to the question from 
which this enquiry into the nature of human action 
and identity started: In what does the unity of an 
individual life consist? The answer is that its unity 
is the unity of a narrative embodied in a single life. 
To ask ‘What is the good for me?” is to ask how 
best I might live out that unity and bring it to 
completion. To ask ‘‘What is the good for man?” 
is to ask what all answers to the former question 
must have in common. But now it is important to 
emphasize that it is the systematic asking of these 
two questions and the attempt to answer them in 
deed as well as in word which provide the moral life 
with its unity. The unity of a human life is the unity 
of a narrative quest. Quests sometimes fail, are 
frustrated, abandoned or dissipated into distrac- 
tions; and human lives may in all these wavs also 
fail. But the only criteria for success or failure in a 
human life as a whole are the criteria of success or 
failure in a narrated or to-be-narrated quest. A 
quest for what? 

Two key features of the medieval conception of a 
quest need to be recalled. The first is that without 
some at least partly determinate conception of the 
final te/os there could not be any beginning to a 
quest. Some conception of the good for man is 
required. Whence is such a conception to be 
drawn? Precisely from those questions which led 
us to attempt to transcend that limited conception 
of the virtues which is available in and through 
practices. It is in looking for a conception of the 
good which will enable us to order other goods, for 


a concephion of the good which will enable us to 
extend our understanding of the purpose and con- 
tent of the virtues, for a conception of the good 
which will enable us to understand the place of 
integrity and constancy in life, that we initially 
define the kind of hfe which is a quest for the 
good. But secondly it 1s clear the medieval concep- 
tion of a quest is not at all that of a search for 
something already adequately characterized, as 
miners search for gold or geologists for oil. It is in 
the course of the quest and only through encoun- 
tering and coping with the various particular 
harms, dangers, temptations and distractions 
which provide any quest with its episodes and 
incidents that the goal of the quest is finally to be 
understood. A quest is always an education both as 
to the character of that which is sought and in self- 
knowledge. 

The virtues therefore are to be understood as 
those dispositions which will not only sustain prac- 
tices and enable us to achieve the goods internal to 
practices, but which will also sustain us in the 
relevant kind of quest for the good, by enabling us 
to overcome the harms, dangers, temptations and 
distractions which we encounter, and which will 
furnish us with increasing self-knowledge and in- 
creasing knowledge of the good. The catalogue of 
the virtues will therefore include the virtues re- 
quired to sustain the kind of households and the 
kind of political communities in which men and 
women can seek for the good together and the 
virtues necessary for philosophical enquiry about 
the character of the good. We have then arrived at a 
provisional conclusion about the good life for man: 
the good life for man is the life spent in seeking 
for the good life for man, and the virtues necessary 
for the seeking are those which will enable us to 
understand what more and what else the good life 
for man is. We have also completed the second 
stage in our account of the virtues, by situating 
them in relation to the good life for man and not 
only in relation to practices. But our enquiry re- 
quires a third stage. 

For I am never able to seek for the good or 
exercise the virtues only qua individual. This is 
partly because what it is to live the good life con- 
cretely varies from circumstance to circumstance 
even when it is one and the same conception of the 
good life and one and the same set of virtues which 
are being embodied in a human life. What the good 
life is for a fifth-century Athenian general will not 
be the same as what it was for a medieval nun or a 
seventeenth-century farmer. But it is not just that 
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different individuals live in different social circum- 
stances; it is also that we all approach our own 
circumstances as bearers of a particular social iden- 
tity. | am someone’s son or daughter, someone 
else’s cousin or uncle, I am a citizen of this or that 
city, a member of this or that guild or profession; 
I belong to this clan, that tribe, this nation. Hence 
what is good for me has to be the good for one who 
inhabits these roles. As such, | inherit from the past 
of my family, my city, my tribe, my nation, a variety 
of debts, inheritances, rightful expectations and 
obligations. These constitute the given of my life, 
my moral starting point. This is in part what gives 
my life its own moral particularity. 

This thought is likely to appear alien and even 
suprising from the standpoint of modern individu- 
alism. From the standpoint of individualism I am 
what I myself choose to be. I can always, if I wish to, 
put in question what are taken to be the merely 
contingent social features of my existence. I may 
biologically be my father’s son; but I cannot be held 
responsible for what he did unless I choose impli- 
citly or explicitly to assume such responsibility. 
I may legally be a citizen of a certain country; but 
I cannot be held responsible for what my country 
does or has done unless I choose implicitly or 
explicitly to assume such responsibility. Such indi- 
vidualism is expressed by those modern Americans 
who deny any responsibility for the effects of 
slavery upon black Americans, saving “I never 
owned any slaves.”’ It is more subtly the standpoint 
of those other modern Americans who accept a 
nicely calculated responsibility for such effects 
measured precisely by the benefits they themselves 
as individuals have indirectly received from 
slavery. In both cases “‘being an American” is not 
in itself taken to be part of the moral identity of the 
individual. And of course there is nothing peculiar 
to modern Americans in this attitude: the English- 
man who says, ‘“‘/J never did any wrong to Ireland; 
why bring up that old history as though it had 
something to do with me?” or the young German 
who believes that being born after 1945 means that 
what Nazis did to Jews has no moral relevance to his 
relationship to his Jewish contemporaries, exhibit 
the same attitude, that according to which the self is 
detachable from its social and historical roles and 
statuses. And the self so detached is of course a self 
very much at home in either Sartre’s or Goffman’s 
perspective, a self that can have no history. The 
contrast with the narrative view of the self is clear. 
For the story of my life is always embedded in the 
story of those communities from which I derive my 
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identity. | am born with a past; and to try to cut 
myself off from that past, in the individualist mode, 
is to deform my present relationships. The posses- 
sion of an historical identity and the possession of a 
social identity coincide. Notice that rebellion 
against my identity is always one possible mode of 
expressing it. 

Notice also that the fact that the self has to find 
its moral identity in and through its membership in 
communities such as those of the family, the neigh- 
borhood, the city and the tribe does not entail that 
the self has to accept the moral /imitations of the 
particularity of those forms of community. Without 
those moral particularities to begin from there 
would never be anywhere to begin; but it is in 
moving forward from such particularity that the 
search for the good, for the universal, consists. 
Yet particularity can never be simply left behind 
or obliterated. The notion of escaping from it into a 
realm of entirely universal maxims which belong to 
man as such, whether in its eighteenth-century 
Kantian form or in the presentation of some 
modern analytical moral philosophies, is an illusion 
and an illusion with painful consequences. When 
men and women identify what are in fact their 
partial and particular causes too easily and too 
completely with the cause of some _ universal 
principle, they usually behave worse than they 
would otherwise do. 

What I am, therefore, is in key part what I 
inherit, a specific past that is present to some degree 
in my present. I find myself part of a history and 
that is generally to say, whether I like it or not, 
whether I recognize it or not, one of the bearers of a 
tradition. It was important when I characterized the 
concept of a practice to notice that practices always 
have histories and that at any given moment what a 
practice is depends on a mode of understanding it 
which has been transmitted often through many 
generations. And thus, insofar as the virtues sustain 
the relationships required for practices, they have 
to sustain relationships to the past — and to the 
future — as well as in the present. But the traditions 
through which particular practices are transmitted 
and reshaped never exist in isolation for larger 
social traditions. What constitutes such traditions? 

We are apt to be misled here by the ideological 
uses to which the concept of a tradition has been 
put by conservative political theorists. Characteris- 
tically such theorists have followed Burke in con- 
trasting tradition with reason and the stability of 
tradition with conflict. Both contrasts obfuscate. 
For all reasoning takes place within the context of 
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some traditional mode of thought, transcending 
through criticism and invention the limitations of 
what had hitherto been reasoned in that tradition; 
this is as true of modern physics as of medieval 
logic. Moreover when a tradition is in good order 
itis always partially consututed by an argument 
about the goods the pursuit of which gives to that 
tradition its particular point and purpose. 

So when an institution ~ a university, say, or a 
farm, or a hospital — is the bearer of a tradition of 
practice or practices, its common life will be partly, 
but in a centrally important way, constituted by a 
continuous argument as to what a university 1s and 
ought to be or what good farming is or what good 
medicine is. Traditions, when vital, embody con- 
tinuities of conflict. Indeed when a tradition be- 
comes Burkean, it 1s always dying or dead. 

The individualism of modernity could of course 
find no use for the notion of tradition within its own 
conceptual scheme except as an adversary notion; it 
therefore all too willingly abandoned it to the Bur- 
keans, who, faithful to Burke’s own allegiance, tried 
to combine adherence in politics to a conception of 
tradition which would vindicate the oligarchical 
revolution of property of 1688 and adherence in 
economics to the doctrine and institutions of the 
free market. The theoretical incoherence of this 
mismatch did not deprive it of ideological useful- 
ness. But the outcome has been that modern con- 
servatives are for the most part engaged in 
conserving only older rather than later versions of 
liberal individualism. Their own core doctrine is 
as liberal and as individualist as that of self-avowed 
liberals. 

A living tradition then is an_ historically 
extended, socially embodied argument and an ar- 
gument precisely in part about the goods which 
constitute that tradition. Within a tradition the 
pursuit of goods extends through generations, 
sometimes through many generations. Hence the 
individual’s search for his or her good is generally 
and characteristically conducted within a context 
defined by those traditions of which the indivi- 
dual’s life is a part, and this is true both of those 
goods which are internal to practices and of the 
goods of a single life. Once again the narrative 
phenomenon of embedding 1s crucial: the history 
of a practice in our time is generally and character- 
istically embedded in and made intelligible in terms 
of the larger and longer history of the tradition 
through which the practice in its present form was 
conveyed to us; the history of each of our own lives 
is generally and characteristically embedded in and 


made intelligible in terms of the larger and longer 
histories of a number of traditions. | have to say 
‘yenerally and = characteristically’ rather than 
‘always’, for traditions decay, disintegrate and dis- 
appear. What then sustains and strengthens trad- 
ions? What weakens and destroys them? 

The answer in key part is: the exereise or the lack 
of exercise of the relevant virtues. The virtues find 
their point and purpose not only in sustaining those 
relationships necessary if the variety of goods in- 
ternal to practices are to be achieved and not only in 
sustaining the form of an individual life in which 
that individual may seek out his or her good as the 
good of his or her whole life, but also in sustaining 
those traditions which provide both practices and 
individual lives with their necessary historical con- 
text. Lack of justice, lack of truthfulness, lack of 
courage, lack of the relevant intellectual virtues 
these corrupt traditions, just as they do those insti- 
tutions and practices which derive their hfe from 
the traditions of which they are the contemporary 
embodiments. To recognize this 1s of course also to 
recognize the existence of an additional virtue, one 
whose importance is perhaps most obvious when it 
is least present, the virtue of having an adequate 
sense of the traditions to which one belongs or 
which confront one. This virtue is not to be con- 
fused with any form of conservative antiquarian- 
ism; I am not praising those who choose the 
conventional conservative role of /audator temporis 
acti.’ It is rather the case that an adequate sense of 
tradition manifests itself in a grasp of those future 
possibilities which the past has made available to 
the present. Living traditions, just because they 
continue a not-yet-completed narrative, confront 
a future whose determinate and determinable char- 
acter, so far as it possesses any, derives from the 
past. 

In practical reasoning the possession of this 
virtue is not manifested so much in the knowledge 
of a set of generalizations or maxims which may 
provide our practical inferences with major prem- 
ises; 1ts presence or absence rather appears in the 
kind of capacity for judgment which the agent 
possesses in knowing how to select among the rele- 
vant stack of maxims and how to apply them 
in particular situations. Cardinal Pole possessed it, 
Mary Tudor did not; Montrose possessed 
it, Charles I did not. What Cardinal Pole and the 
Marquis of Montrose possessed were in fact those 
virtues which enable their possessors to pursue 
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both their own good and the good of the tradition of 
which they are the bearers even in situations de- 
fined by the necessity of tragic, dilemmatic choi- 
ce.““' Such choices, understood in the context of 
the tradition of the virtues, are very different from 
those which face the modern adherents of rival and 
incommensurable moral premises in the debates 
about which I wrote [in Chapter 2]. Wherein does 
the difference lie? 

It has often been suggested — by J. L. Austin, for 
example — that either we can admit the existence of 
rival and contingently incompatible goods which 
make incompatible claims to our practical alle- 
giance or we can believe in some determinate con- 
ception of the good life for man, but that these are 
mutually exclusive alternatives. No one can con- 
sistently hold both these views. What this conten- 
tion is blind to is that there may be better or worse 
ways for individuals to live through the tragic con- 
frontation of good with good. And that to know 
what the good life for man is may require knowing 
what are the better and what are the worse ways of 
living in and through such situations. Nothing a 
priori rules out this possibility; and this suggests 
that within a view such as Austin’s there is con- 
cealed an unacknowledged empirical premise about 
the character of tragic situations. 

One way in which the choice between rival goods 
in a tragic situation differs from the modern choice 
between incommensurable moral premises is that 
both of the alternative courses of action which con- 
front the individual have to be recognized as 
leading to some authentic and substantial good. 
By choosing one I do nothing to diminish or dero- 
gate from the claim upon me of the other; and 
therefore, whatever I do, I shall have left undone 
what I ought to have done. The tragic protagonist, 
unlike the moral agent as depicted by Sartre or 
Hare,*“" is not choosing between allegiance to one 
moral principle rather than another, nor is he or she 
deciding upon some principle of priority between 
moral principles. Hence the “‘ought” involved has a 
different meaning and force from that of the 
“ought” in moral principles understood in a 
modern way. For the tragic protagonist cannot do 
everything that he or she ought to do. This 
“ought”, unlike Kant’s, does not imply ‘‘can.” 


*! Reginald Pole (1500-58) English cardinal in the 
reign of Mary Tudor (1553-8); Marquess of Montrose 
(1612-50), Scottish general who changed sides to support 
Charles I, King 1625-49. 
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Rom Hare, contemporary moral philosopher. 


Moreover any attempt to map the logic of such 
“ought” assertions on to some modal calculus 
so as to produce a version of deontic logic has to 
fail. (See, from a very different point of view, Bas 
C. Van Fraasen 1973.**"") 

Yet it is clear that the moral task of the tragic 
protagonist may be performed better or worse, 
independently of the choice between alternatives 
that he or she makes — ex Aypothes: he or she has 
no right choice to make.“ The tragic protagonist 
may behave heroically or unheroically, generously 
or ungenerously, gracefully or gracelessly, pru- 
dently or imprudently. To perform his or her task 
better rather than worse will be to do both what is 
better for him or her qua individual and gua parent 
or child or gua citizen or member of a profession, or 
perhaps qua some or all of these. The existence of 
tragic dilemmas casts no doubt upon and provides 
no counterexamples to the thesis that assertions of 
the form ‘*“To do this in this way would be better for 
X and/or for his or her family, city or profession” 
are susceptible of objective truth and falsity, any 
more than the existence of alternative and contin- 
gently incompatible forms of medical treatment 
casts doubt on the thesis that assertions of the 
form “To undergo his medical treatment in this 
way would be better for X and/or his or her family” 
are susceptible of objective truth and falsity. (See, 
from a different point of view, the illuminating 
discussion in Samuel Guttenplan”™’). 

The presupposition of this objectivity is of 
course that we can understand the notion of “good 
for X”’ and cognate notions in terms of some con- 
ception of the unity of X’s life. What is better or 
worse for X depends upon the character of that 
intelligible narrative which provides X’s life with 
its unity. Unsurprisingly it is the lack of any such 
unifying conception of a human life which under- 
lies modern denials of the factual character of moral 
judgments and more especially of those judgments 
which ascribe virtues or vices to individuals. 

I argued earlier that every moral philosophy has 
some particular sociology as its counterpart. What I 
have tried to spell out in this chapter is the kind of 
understanding of social life which the tradition of 
the virtues requires, a kind of understanding very 
different from those dominant in the culture of 


xvi “Values and the Heart’s Command,” Journal of 
Philosophy, 70, 1973: 5-19. 

IX “Ex hypothesi” — according to what is assumed. 
Samuel Guttenplan, ‘Moral Realism and Moral 
Dilemmas,” Proceedings of the Aristotehan Society, 1979- 


80: 61-80. 
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bureaucratic individualism. Within that culture 
conceptions of the virtues become marginal and 
the tradition of the virtues remains central only in 
the lives of social groups whose existence is on the 
margins of the central culture. Within the central 
cultural of liberal or bureaucratic individualism 


new conceptions of the virtues emerge and the 
concept of a virtue is itself transformed. To the 
history of that transformation | therefore now 
turn; for we shall only understand the tradition of 
the virtues fully if we understand to what kinds of 
degeneration it has proved liable. 


From ‘‘The Cultural Logic of Late 


Capitalism’ 


Fredric Jameson 


Professor of comparative literature, Fredric 
Jameson (1934— ) has commented widely on 
contemporary literature, art, and culture. In the 
following essay, originally published in 1984, 
Jameson presents a Marxist critique of postmod- 
ernism as an expression of the current state 
of capitalist society, “late capitalism.’ The phe- 
nomena that postmodernists interpret as signal- 
ing a discontinuity with modernity Jameson sees 
instead as symptoms of underlying political- 
economic realities that are continuous with 
earlier phases of capitalism. Far from treating 
cultural phenomena in the non-economic style 
of postmodernism, oe ees 
hallmark of postmodern culture is the absorption 
of culture by multinational capital, the final over- 
coming of the partial independence that art and” 
of capitalism. He is a harsh critic of postmodern 
theory for celebrating, rather than criticizing, 
these developments. 


The last few years have been marked by an inverted 
millenarianism in which premonitions of the 
future, catastrophic or redemptive, have been re- 
placed by senses of the end of this or that (the end of 
ideology, art, or social class; the “crisis” of Lenin- 
ism, social democracy, or the welfare state, etc., 
etc.); taken together, all of these perhaps constitute 
what is increasingly called postmodernism. The 
case for its existence depends on the hypothesis of 
some radical break or coupure, generally traced back 
to the end of the 1950s or the early 1960s. 

As the word itself suggests, this break is most 
often related to notions of the waning or extinction 
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of the hundred-year-old modern movement (or to 
its ideological or ‘aesthetic repudiation). Thus ab- 
stract expressionism in painting, existentialism in 
philosophy, the final forms of representation in the 
novel, the films of the great auteurs, or the modern- 
ist school of poetry (as institutionalized and canon- 
ized in the works of Wallace Stevens) all are now 
seen as the final, extraordinary flowering of a high- 
modernist impulse which is spent and exhausted 
with them. The enumeration of what follows, then, 
at once becomes empirical, chaotic, and heteroge- 
neous: Andy Warhol and pop art, but also photo- 
realism, and beyond it, the “new expressionism”;’ 
the moment, in music, of John Cage, but also the 
synthesis of classical and “popular” styles found in 
composers like Phil Glass and Terry Riley, and also 
punk and new wave rock (the Beatles and the 
Stones now standing as the high-modernist mo- 
ment of that more recent and rapidly evolving 
tradition); in film, Godard, post-Godard, and ex- 
perimental cinema and video, but also a whole new 
type of commercial film (about which more below); 
Burroughs, Pynchon, or Ishmael Reed, on the one 
hand, and the French nouveau roman" and its suc- 
' Neo-Expressionism, a predominantly German style of 
painting from the 1960s to mid-1980s (e.g. see the work of 
Georg Baselitz). 


"Literally, “new novel,” this refers to the French anti- 
novel of the 1950s and 1960s. 


FredricJameson, pp. 1-6, 32-8, 45-51, and 54 from 
“The Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism,’ chapter 1 in 
Postmodernism, Or, The Cultural Logic of Late Capital- 
ism. Durham: Duke University Press, 1991. 


cession, on the other, along with alarming new 
kinds of literary criticism based on some new aes- 
thetie of textuality or ecriture ..."" The list might be 
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extended indefinitely, but dee it imply any more 


= a ee 
fundame change or break than the periodic sty le 
tl . si > «., 
and fashion changes determined by an older high- 
ete ne : + btw 
modernist imperative of stylisuc innovation? | 
—_—_—_—S—a—a—Oooeor Se 
It is in the realin of architecture, however, that 
modifications des cuion are most 


dramatically visible, and that their theoretical prob- 
lems have been most centrally ratsed and articula- 
ted; it was indeed from architectural debates that 
my own conception of postmodernism ~ as it will be 
outlined in the following pages 
emerge. More decisively than in the other arts or 
media, 


initially began to 


postmodernist positions in architecture 
have been inseparable from an implacable critique 


of architectural_high odernism and of Frank 
Llovd Wrig \ 


tT 
and analysis (of the high-modernist transformation 
of the building into a_yirtual sculpture, or monu- 
mental “duck,’”” as Robert Venturi puts it)! arejat 


one with reconsiderations on the level of urbanism 
and of the aesthetic institution. High modernism is 
thus credited with the destruction of the fabric of 
the traditional city and its older neighborhood cul- 
ture (by way of the radical disjunction of the new 
Utopian high-modernist building from its  sur- 
rounding context), while the prophetic elitism and 
authoritarianism of the modern movement are re- 
morselessly identified in the imperious gesture of 
the charismatic Master. 

Postmodernism in architecture will then logically 
enough stage itself as a kind of aesthetic populism, as 
the very title of Venturi’s influential manifesto, 
Learning from Las Vegas, suggests. However, we 
may ultimately wish to evaluate this populist rhet- 
oric,” it has at least the merit of drawing our atten- 
feature of all the 
postmodernisms enumerated above: namely, the 
effacement in them of the older (essentially high- 
modernist) frontier between high culture and so- 
called mass or commerical culture, and the emer- 
gence of new kinds of texts infused with the forms, 
categories, and contents of that very culture indus- 


tion to one fundamental 


Writing. 
iv A category of building-as-sculpture, formulated by 
Robert Venturi in his Learning from Las Vegas. The term 
is taken from a photograph of a duck-shaped drive-in on 
Long Island in Peter Blake’s God’s Own Junkyard: The 
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try so passronately denounced by all the ideologues 
of the modern, from Leavis’ and the American New 
Criticism’ 
School. 
fascinated precisely by this hole : “degraded” land- 


‘all the way to Adorno and the Frankfurt 
The postmodernisms have, in fact, been 


scape of schlock and kitsch, of TV series and Read 

er's Digest culture, of advertusing and motels, of the 

late show and the grade-B blollywood film, of so- 
at ee 


— 


called paraliterature, with its airport paperback cat- 


egories of the gothic and the romance, the popular 


biography, the murder mystery, and the scrence 


fiction or sna novel: ma 


ger 
oyce ora Mahler might have 
ut incorporate into their very substance. 
Nor should the break in question be thought of 
as a purely cultural affair: indeed, theories of the 
postmodern — whether celebratory or couched in 
the language of moral revulsion and denunciation 
bear a strong family resemblance to all those more 
ambitious sociological generalizations which, at 
much the same time, bring us the news of the 
arrival and inauguration of a whole new type of 
society, most famously baptized “‘postindustrial so- 
ciety” (Daniel Bell) but often also designated con- 
sumer society, media society, information society, 
electronic society or high tech, and the like. Such 
theories have the obvious ideological mission of 
demonstrating, to their own relief, that the new 


simply “quote,” as a 


done, 


social formation in question no longer obeys the 
laws of classicaf Capitalism, namely, the rimacy of 
industrial production and the omnipresence of class 
struggle. The Marxist tradition has therefore 
resisted them with vehemence, with the signal ex- 
ception of the economist Ernest Mandel, whose 
book Late Capitalism sets out not merely to anato- 
mize the historic originality of this new society 
(which he sees as a third stage or moment in the 
evolution of capital) but also to demonstrate that it 
is, if anything, a purer stage of capitalism than any 
of the moments that preceded it. [ will return to this 
argument later; suffice it for the moment to antici- 
pate a point that will be argued [in chapter 2], 
namely, that every position on postmodernism in 


yy 
culture — whether apologia_ or stigmatization — 1s 
also at_one and. the same time, and necessarily, an 


implicitly or explicitly political stance on the nature 
of multinational capitalism today. f 


(1895-1978) 


according to the author’s moral standing. 
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Frank Leavis evaluated _ literature 


Post-World War I critical school advocating purely 
internal analysis of literary texts. 
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A last preliminary word on method: what follows 
is not to be read as stylistic description, as the 
account of one cultural style or movement among 
others. I have rather meant to offer a periodizing 
hypothesis, and that at a moment in which the very 
conception of historical periodization has come to 
seem most problematical indeed. I have argued 
elsewhere that all isolated or discrete cultural an- 
alysis always involves a buried or repressed theory 
of historical periodization; in any case, the concep- 
tion of the “genealogy” largely lays to rest trad- 
itional theoretical worries about so-called linear 
history, theories of ‘‘stages,” and teleological his- 
toriography. In the present context, however, 


’ 


lengthier theoretical discussion of such (very real) 
issues can perhaps be replaced by a few substantive 
remarks. 

One of the concerns frequently aroused by peri- 
odizing hypotheses is that these tend to obliterate 
difference and to project an idea of the historical 
period as massive homogeneity (bounded on either 
side by inexplicable chronological metamorphoses 
and punctuation marks). This is, however, pre- 
cisely why it seems to me essential to grasp post- 
modernism not as a style but rather as a cultural 
dominant: a conception which allows for the pres- 
ence and coexistence of a range of very different, 
yet subordinate, features. 


Consider, for example, the powerful alternative 
position that postmodernism is itself little more 
than one more stage of modernism proper (if not, 


indeed, of the even older romanticism); it_may 
indeed be conceded that all the features of post- 
modernism I am_about_to enumerate can be 
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detected, full-blown, in this or that preceding mod- 
ernism (including such astonishing genealogical 


precursors as Gertrude Stein, Raymond Roussel 


or Marcel Duchamp, who may be considered out- 


right postmodernists, avant la lettre).‘” What has 
not been taken into account by this view, however, 


is the social position of the older modernism, or 
better still, its passionate repudiation by an older 
Victorian and post-Victorian bourgeoisie for whom 
its forms and ethos are received as being variously 
ugly, dissonant, obscure, scandalous, immoral, 
subversive, and generally ‘“‘antisocial.”’ It will be 
argued here, however, that a mutation in the sphere 
of culture has rendered such attitudes archaic. Not 


““ “Before the word.” Gertrude Stein (1874-1946), 
American writer and poet; Raymond Roussel (1877- 
1933), French writer; Marcel Duchamp (1887-1968), 
French painter. 


only are Picasso and Joyce no longer ugly; they now 
strike us, on the whole, as rather “realistic,” and 
this is the result of a canonization and academic 
institutionalization of the modern movement gen- 
erally that can be traced to the late 1950s. This is 
surely one of the most plausible explanations for the 
emergence of postmodernism itself, since the 
younger generation of the 1960s will now confront 
the formerly oppositional modern movement as a 
set of dead classics, which ‘‘weigh like a nightmare 
on the brains of the living,” as Marx once said in a 
different context. 

As for the postmodern revolt against all that, 
however, it must equally be stressed that its own 
offensive features — from obscurity and sexually 
explicit material to psychological squalor and 
overt expressions of social and political defiance, 
which transcend anything that might have been 
imagined at the most extreme moments of high 
modernism — no longer scandalize anyone and are 
not only received with the greatest complacency 
but have themselves become institutionalized and 
are at one with the official or public culture of 
Western society. 

What has happened is that aesthetic production 
today has become integrated into commodity pro- 
duction generally: the frantic economic urgency of 
producing fresh waves of ever more novel-seeming 
goods (from clothing to airplanes), at ever greater 
rates of turnover, now assigns an increasingly es- 
sential structural function and position to aesthetic 
innovation and experimentation. Such economic 
necessities then find recognition in the varied 
kinds of institutional support available for the 
newer art, from foundations and grants to museums 
and other forms of patronage. Of all the arts, archi- 
tecture, is the closest constitutively to the eco- 
nomic, with which, in the form of commissions 
and land values, it has a virtually unmediated rela- 
tionship. It will therefore not be surprising to find 
the extraordinary flowering of the new postmodern 
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architecture grounded _in the patronage of multi- 


national business, whose expansion and develop- 
ment is strictly contemporaneous with it. Later 
I will suggest that these two new phenomena have 
an even deeper dialectical interrelationship than the 
simple one-to-one financing of this or that individ- 
ual project. Yet this is the point at which I must 
remind the reader of the obvious; namely, that this 
whole global, yet American, postmodern culture is 
the internal and superstructural expression of a 
whole new wave of American military and eco- 
nomic domination throughout the world: in this 


sense, as throughout class history, the underside of 
culture is blood, torture, death, and terror. 

The first pomt to be made about the conception 
of periodization in dominance, therefore, 1s that 
even if all the constitutive features of postmodern- 


ism were identical with and cotermimous to those of 


an older modernism ~ a position | feel to be dem- 
onstrably erroneous but which only an even length- 
ier analysis of modernism proper could dispel — the 
two phenomena would still remain utterly distinct 
in their meaning and social function, owing to the 
very different positioning of postmodernism in the 
economic system of late capital and, beyond that, to 
the transformation of the very sphere of culture in 
contemporary socicty. 

This point will be further discussed at the con- 
clusion of this book. I must now briefly address a 
different kind of objection to periodization, a con- 
cern about its possible obliteration of heterogen- 
eity, one most often expressed by the Left. And it is 
certain that there is a strange quasi-Sartrean irony — 
a “winner loses” logic — which tends to surround 
any effort to describe a “system,” a totalizing dy- 
namic, as these are detected in the movement of 
contemporary society. What happens is that the 
more powerful the vision of some increasingly 
total system or logic — the Foucault of the prisons 
book is the obvious example — the more powerless 
the reader comes to feel. Insofar as the theorist 
wins, therefore, by constructing an increasingly 
closed and terrifying machine, to that very degree 
he loses, since the critical capacity of his work is 
thereby paralyzed, and the impulses of negation 
and revolt, not to speak of those of social transform- 
ation, are increasingly perceived as vain and trivial 
in the face of the model itself. 

I have felt, however, that it was only in the light 
of some conception of a dominant cultural logic or 
hegemonic norm that genuine difference could be 
measured and assessed. I am very far from feeling 
that all cultural production today is ‘“‘postmodern”’ 
in the broad sense I will be conferring on this term. 
The postmodern is, however, the force field in 
which very different kinds of cultural impulses — 
what Raymond Williams has usefully termed “‘re- 
sidual” and ‘‘emergent”’ forms of cultural produc- 
tion — must make their way." If we do not achieve 
some general sense of a cultural dominant, then we 
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Prominent English critic and man of the left, Ray- 
mond Wilhams (1922-88) distinguished the emergent (or 
novel) from the residual (anachronistic) dominant cultural 
elements of a given historical period. 
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fall back into a view of present history as sheer 
heterogeneity, random difference, a coexistence of 
a host of distinct forces whose effectivity is un- 
decidable. At any rate, this has been the political 
spirit im which the following analysis was devised: 
tO project some conception of a new systematic 
cultural norm and tts reproduction in order to 
reflect more adequately on the most effective 
forms of any radical cultural politics today. 

The exposition will take up in turn the following 
constitutive features of the postmodern: a new 
depthlessness, which finds its prolongation both 
in contemporary “theory” and in a whole new 
culture of the image or the simulacrum; a conse- 
quent weakening of historicity, both in our rela- 
tionship to public History and in the new forms of 
our private temporality, whose “schizophrenic” 
structure (following Lacan’) will determine new 
types of syntax or syntagmatic relationships in the 
more temporal arts; a whole new type of emotional 
ground tone — what I will call “intensities” — which 
can best be grasped by a return to older theories of 
the sublime; the deep constitutive relationships of 
all this to a whole new technology, which is itself a 
figure for a whole new economic world system; and, 
after a brief account of postmodernist mutations in 
the lived experience of built space itself, some re- 
flections on the mission of political art in the bewil- 
dering new world space of late or multinational 
capital. 


Now we need to complete this exploratory account 
of postmodernist space and time with a final analy- 
sis of that euphoria or those intensities which seem 
so often to characterize the newer cultural experi- 
ence. Let us reemphasize the enormity of a transi- 
tion which leaves behind it the desolation of 
Hopper’s buildings or the stark Midwest syntax of 
Sheeler’s forms,* replacing them with the extraor- 
dinary surfaces of the photorealist cityscape, where 
even the automobile wrecks gleam with some new 
hallucinatory splendor. The exhilaration of these 
new surfaces is all the more paradoxical in that their 
essential content — the city itself — has deteriorated 
or disintegrated to a degree surely still inconceiv- 
able in the early vears of the twenticth century, 
let alone in the previous era. How urban squalor 
can be a delight to the eyes when expressed in 
'* French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan (1901-81). 
American artists Edward Hopper (1882-1967), 
painter of stark urban scenes, and Charles Sheeler 
(1883-1965), who abstractly rendered industrial forms. 
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commodification, and how an unparalleled quan- 
tum leap in the alienation of daily life in the city can 
now be experienced in the form of a strange new 
hallucinatory exhilaration — these are some of the 
questions that confront us in this moment of our 
inquiry. Nor should the human figure be exempted 
from investigation, although it seems clear that for 
the newer aesthetic the representation of space 
itself has come to be felt as incompatible with the 
representation of the body: a kind of aesthetic div- 
ision of labor far more pronounced than in any of 
the earlier generic conceptions of landscape, and a 
most ominous symptom indeed. The privileged 
space of the newer art is radically antianthropo- 
morphic, as in the empty bathrooms of Doug 
Bond’s work. The ultimate contemporary fetishiza- 
tion of the human body, however, takes a very 
different direction in the statues of Duane Hanson: 
what I have already called the simulacrum, whose 
peculiar function lies in what Sartre would have 
called the derealization of the whole surrounding 
world of everyday reality. Your moment of doubt 
and hesitation as to the breath and warmth of these 
polyester figures, in other words, tends to return 
upon the real human beings moving about you in 
the museum and to transform them also for the 
briefest instant into so many dead and flesh-colored 
simulacra in their own right. The world thereby 
momentarily loses its depth and threatens to 
become a glossy skin, a stereoscopic illusion, a 
rush of filmic images without density. But is this 
now a terrifying or an exhilarating experience? 

It has proved fruitful to think of such experi- 
ences in terms of what Susan Sontag, in an influen- 
tial statement, isolated as ‘“‘camp.” | propose a 
somewhat different cross-light on it, drawing on 
the equally fashionable current theme of the “‘sub- 
lime,” as it has been rediscovered in the works of 
Edmund Burke and Kant; or perhaps one might 
want to yoke the two notions together in the form of 
something like a camp or “hysterical” sublime.™! 
The sublime was for Burke an experience border- 
ing on terror, the fitful glimpse, in astonishment, 
stupor, and awe, of what was so enormous as to 
crush human life altogether: a description then 
refined by Kant to include the question of repre- 
sentation itself, so that the object of the sublime 
becomes not only a matter of sheer power and of the 


“! The distinction between the beautiful and the sublime 


is traditional in aesthetic theory, the former often being 
understood as what is well-formed and pleasing, the latter 
as what is awesome, beyond comprehension. 


physical incommensurability of the human organ 
ism with Nature but also of the limits of figuratio 
and the incapacity of the human mind to giv 
representation to such enormous forces. Suc 
forces Burke, in his historical moment at the daw 
of the modern bourgeois state, was only able t 
conceptualize in terms of the divine, while eve 
Heidegger continues to entertain a phantasmat 
relationship with some organic precapitalist pea: 
ant landscape and village society, which is the fin: 
form of the image of Nature in our own time. 

‘Today, however, it may be possible to think a 
this in a different way, at the moment of a radic: 
eclipse of Nature itself: Heidegger’s “field path”’ i 
after all, irredeemably and irrevocably destroyed b 
late capital, by the green revolution, by neocolonia 
ism and the megalopolis, which runs its superhigk 
ways over the older fields and vacant lots and turr 
Heidegger’s “‘house of being”’ into condominium: 
if not the most miserable unheated, rat-infeste 
tenement buildings. The other of our society is 1 
that sense no longer Nature at all, as it was 1 
precapitalist societies, but something else whic 
we must now identify. 

I am anxious that this other thing not overhastil 
be grasped as technology per se, since I will want t 
show that technology is here itself a figure fe 
something else. Yet technology may well serve : 
adequate shorthand to designate that enormot 
properly human and anti-natural power of dea 
human labor stored up in our machinery — a 
alienated power, what Sartre calls the counterfir 
ality of the practico-inert, which turns back on an 
against us in unrecognizable forms and seems t 
constitute the massive dystopian horizon of ov 
collective as well as our individual praxis. 

Technological development is however on th 
Marxist view the result of the development of car 
ital rather than some ultimately determining ir 
stance in its own right. It will therefore t 
appropriate to distinguish several generations 
machine power, several stages of technologic: 
revolution within capital itself. I here follow Erne: 
Mandel, who outlines three such fundament: 
breaks or quantum leaps in the evolution of mi 
chinery under capital: 


The fundamental revolutions in power techno 
ogy — the technology of the production ¢ 
motive machines by machines — thus appear 
as the determinant moment in revolutions ¢ 
technology as a whole. Machine production ¢ 
steam-driven motors since 1848; machine prc 


duction of electric and combustion motors since 
the 90s of the 19th century; machine production 
of electromie and nuclear-powered apparatuses 
since the 40s of the 20th century = these are the 
three general revolutions in technology engen- 
dered by the capitalist mode of production since 
the “original” industrial revolution of the later 


18th century.” 


This periodization underscores the general thesis of 


Mandel’s book Late Capitalism, namely, that there 
have been three fundamental moments in capital- 
ism, each one marking a dialectical expansion over 
the previous stage. These are market capitalism, the 
monopoly stage or the stage of imperialism, and our 
own, wrongly called postindustrial, but what might 
better be termed multinational, capital. I have al- 
ready pointed out that Mandel’s intervention in 
the postindustrial debate involves the proposition 
that late or multinational or consumer capitalism, 
far from being inconsistent with Marx’s great 
nineteenth-century analysis, constitutes, on the 
contrary, the purest form of capital yet to have 
emerged, a prodigious expansion of capital into 
hitherto uncommodified areas. This purer capital- 
ism of our own time thus eliminates the enclaves of 
precapitalist organization it had hitherto tolerated 
and exploited in a tributary way. One is tempted to 
speak in this connection of a new and historically 
original penetration and colonization of Nature and 
the Unconscious: that is, the destruction of preca- 
pitalist Third World agriculture by the Green 
Revolution, and the rise of the media and the ad- 
vertising industry. At any rate, it will also have been 
clear that my own cultural periodization of the 
stages of realism, modernism, and postmodernism 
is both inspired and confirmed by Mandel’s tripar- 
tite scheme. 

We may therefore speak of our own period as the 
Third Machine Age; and it is at this point that we 
must reintroduce the problem of aesthetic repre- 
sentation already explicitly developed in Kant’s 
earlier analysis of the sublime, since it would seem 
only logical that the relationship to and the repre- 
sentation of the machine could be expected to shift 
dialectically with each of these qualitatively differ- 
ent stages of technological development. 

It is appropriate to recall the excitement of ma- 
chinery in the moment of capital preceding our 
own, the exhilaration of futurism, most notably, 
and of Marinetti’s celebration of the machine gun 
and the motorcar. These are still visible emblems, 
sculptural nodes of energy which give tangibility 
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and figuration to the motive energies of that 
earlier moment of modernization. The prestige of 
these great streamlined shapes can be measured 
by their metaphorical presence in Le Corbusier's 
buildings, vast Utopian structures which ride like so 
many gigantic steamship liners upon the urban 
scenery of an older fallen earth. Machinery exerts 
another kind of fascination in the works of artists 
like Picabia and Duchamp,“" whom we have 
no time to consider here; but let me mention, for 
completeness’ sake, the ways in which revolution- 
ary or communist artists of the 1930s also sought 
to reappropriate this excitement of machine 
energy for a Promethean reconstruction of human 
society as a whole, as in Fernand Leger and Diego 
Rivera. 

It is immediately obvious that the technology 
of our own moment no longer possesses this same 
capacity for representation: not the turbine, nor 
even Shceler’s grain elevators or smokestacks, not 
the baroque elaboration of pipes and conveyor 
belts, nor even the streamlined profile of the rail- 
road train — all vehicles of speed still concentrated 
at rest — but rather the computer, whose outer shell 
has no emblematic or visual power, or even the 
casings of the various media themselves, as with 
that home appliance called television which articu- 
lates nothing but rather implodes, carrying its flat- 
tened image surface within itself. 

Such machines are indeed machines of repro- 
duction rather than of production, and they make 
very different demands on our capacity for aes- 
thetic representation than did the relatively mi- 
metic idolatry of the older machinery of the 
futurist moment, of some older speed-and-energy 
sculpture. Here we have less to do with kinetic 
energy than with all kinds of new reproductive 
processes; and in the weaker productions of post- 
modernism the aesthetic embodiment of such pro- 
cesses often tends to slip back more comfortably 
into a mere thematic representation of content — 
into narratives which are about the processes of 
reproduction and include movie cameras, video, 
tape recorders, the whole technology of the pro- 
duction and reproduction of the simulacrum. (The 
shift from Antonioni’s modernist Blow-U’p to 
DePalma’s postmodernist Blomout is here paradig- 
matic.) When Japanese architects, for example, 
model a building on the decorative imitation of 
“" French painters Francis Picabia (1879-1953) and 
Marcel Duchamp were associated with abstraction, Sur- 
realism, and Dadaism. 
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stacks of cassettes, then the solution is at best the- 
matic and allusive, although often humorous. 

Yet something else does tend to emerge in the 
most energetic postmodernist texts, and this is the 
sense that beyond all thematics or content the work 
seems somehow to tap the networks of the repro- 
ductive process and thereby to afford us some 
glimpse into a postmodern or technological sub- 
lime, whose power or authenticity 1s documented 
by the success of such works in evoking a whole 
new postmodern space in emergence around us. 
Architecture therefore remains in this sense the 
privileged aesthetic language; and the distorting 
and fragmenting reflections of one enormous glass 
surface to the other can be taken as paradigmatic of 
the central role of process and reproduction in 
postmodernist culture. 

As I have said, however, I want to avoid the 
implication that technology is in any way the “‘ul- 
timately determining instance” either of our pre- 
sent-day social life or of our cultural production: 
such a thesis 1s, of course, ultimately at one with the 
post-Marxist notion of a postindustrial society. 
Rather, I want to suggest that our faulty represen- 
tations of some immense communicational and 
computer network are themselves but a distorted 
figuration of something even deeper, namely, the 
whole world system of a present-day multinational 
capitalism. The technology of contemporary soci- 
ety is therefore mesmerizing and fascinating not so 
much in its own right but because it seems to offer 
some privileged representational short hand for 
grasping a network of power and control even 
more difficult for our minds and imaginations to 
grasp: the whole new decentered global network of 
the third stage of capital itself. This is a figural 
process presently best observed in a whole mode 
of contemporary entertainment literature — one is 
tempted to characterize it as “‘high-tech paranoia” 
—in which the circuits and networks of some puta- 
tive global computer hookup are narratively mobil- 
ized by labyrinthine conspiracies of autonomous 
but deadly interlocking and competing information 
agencies in a complexity often beyond the capacity 
of the normal reading mind. Yet conspiracy theory 
(and its garish narrative manifestations) must be 
seen as a degraded attempt — through the figuration 
of advanced technology — to think the impossible 
totality of the contemporary world system. It is in 
terms of that enormous and threatening, vet only 
dimly perceivable, other reality of economic and 
social institutions that, in my opinion, the post- 
modern sublime can alone be adequately theorized. 


Such narratives, which first tried to find expres- 
sion through the generic structure of the spy novel, 
have only recently crystallized in a new type of 
science fiction, called cyberpunk, which is fully as 
much an expression of transnational corporate real- 
ities as it is of global paranoia itself: William Gib- 
son’s representational innovations, indeed, mark 
his work as an exceptional literary realization 
within a predominantly visual or aural postmodern 
production. 


The conception of postmodernism outlined here is 
a historical rather than a merely stylistic one. 
I cannot stress too greatly the radical distinction 
between a view for which the postmodern is one 
(optional) style among many others available and 
one which seeks to grasp it as the cultural dominant 
of the logic of late capitalism: the two approaches in 
fact generate two very different ways of conceptual- 
izing the phenomenon as a whole: on the one hand, 
moral judgments (about which it is indifferent 
whether they are positive or negative), and, on the 
other, a genuinely dialectical attempt to think our 
present of time in History. 

Of some positive moral evaluation of postmod- 
ernism little needs to be said: the complacent (yet 
delirious) camp-following celebration of this aes- 
thetic new world (including its social and economic 
dimension, greeted with equal enthusiasm under 
the slogan of “‘postindustrial society’) is surely 
unacceptable, although it may be somewhat less 
obvious that current fantasies about the salvational 
nature of high technology, from chips to robots — 
fantasies entertained not only by both left and right 
governments in distress but also by many intellec- 
tuals — are also essentially of a piece with more 
vulgar apologias for postmodernism. 

But in that case it is only consequent to reject 
moralizing condemnations of the postmodern and 
of its essential triviality when juxtaposed against 
the Utopian “high seriousness” of the great mod- 
ernisms: judgments one finds both on the Left and 
on the radical Right. And no doubt the logic of the 
simulacrum, with its transformation of older real- 
ities into television images, does more than merely 
replicate the logic of late capitalism; it reinforces 
and intensifies it. Meanwhile, for political groups 
which seek actively to intervene in history and to 
modify its otherwise passive momentum (whether 
with a view toward channeling it into a socialist 
transformation of society or diverting it into the 
regressive reestablishment of some simpler fantasy 
past), there cannot but be much that is deplorable 


and reprehensible in a cultural form of image ad- 
diction which, by transforming the past into visual 
miurages, Stereotypes, or texts, effectively abolishes 
any practical sense of the future and of the collect- 
we project, thereby abandoning the thinking of 
future change to fantasies of sheer catastrophe and 
inexplicable cataclysm, from visions of “terrorism” 
on the social level to those of cancer on the per- 
sonal. Yet if postmodernism ts a historical phenom- 
enon, then the attempt to conceptualize it in terms 
of moral or moralizing judgments must finally be 
identified as a category mistake. All of which be- 
comes more obvious when we interrogate the pos- 
ition of the cultural critic and moralist; the latter, 
along with all the rest of us, 1s now so deeply 
immersed in postmodernist space, so deeply suf- 
fused and infected by its new cultural categories, 
that the luxury of the old-fashioned ideological 
critique, the indignant moral denunciation of the 
other, becomes unavailable. 

The distinction I am proposing here knows 
one canonical form in Hegel’s differentiation 
of the thinking of individual morality or moralizing 
(Moralitat) from that whole very different realm of 
collective social values and practices (Sittlichkeit).° 
But it finds its definitive form in Marx’s demon- 
stration of the materialist dialectic, most notably 
in those classic pages of the Manifesto which teach 
the hard lesson of some more genuinely dialectical 
way to think historical development and change. 
The topic of the lesson is, of course, the historical 
development of capitalism itself and the deploy- 
ment of a specific bourgeois culture. In a well- 
known passage Marx powerfully urges us to do 
the impossible, namely, to think this development 
positively and negatively all at once; to achieve, in 
other words, a type of thinking that would be 
capable of grasping the demonstrably baleful fea- 
tures of capitalism along with its extraordinary 
and liberating dynamism simultaneously within a 
single thought, and without attenuating any of the 
force of either judgment. We are somehow to lift 
our minds to a point at which it is possible to 
understand that capitalism is at one and the same 
time the best thing that has ever happened to the 
human race, and the worst. The lapse from this 
austere dialectical imperative into the more com- 
fortable stance of the taking of moral positions in 
inveterate and all too human: still, the urgency of 
the subject demands that we make at least some 
effort to think the cultural evolution of late capital- 
ism dialectically, as catastrophe and progress all 
together. 
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Such an effort suggests two immediate ques- 
tions, with which we will conclude these reflec- 
tions. Can we in fact identify some ‘‘moment of 
truth” within the more evident “moments of false- 
hood” of postmodern culture? And, even if we can 
do so, ts there not something ultimately paralyzing 
in the dialectical view of historical development 
proposed above; does it not tend to demobilize us 
and to surrender us to passivity and helplessness by 
systematically obliterating possibilities of action 
under the impenetrable fog of historical inevitabil- 
ity? It is appropriate to discuss these two (related) 
issues in terms of current possibilities for some 
effective contemporary cultural politics and for 
the construction of a genuine political culture. 

To focus the problem in this way 1s, of course, 
immediately to raise the more genuine issue of the 
fate of culture generally, and of the function of 
culture specifically, as one social level or instance, 
in the postmodern era. Everything in the previous 
discussion suggests that what we have been calling 
postmodernism 1s inseparable from, and unthink- 
able without the hypothesis of, some fundamental 
mutation of the sphere of culture in the world of 
late capitalism, which includes a momentous modi- 
fication of its social function. Older discussions of 
the space, function, or sphere of culture (mostly 
notably Herbert Marcuse’s classic essay ‘““The Af- 
firmative Character of Culture’’) have insisted on 
what a different language would call the ‘‘semiaut- 
onomy” of the cultural realm: its ghostly, yet Uto- 
pian, existence, for good or ill, above the practical 
world of the existent, whose mirror image it throws 
back in forms which vary from the legitimations of 
flattering resemblance to the contestatory indict- 
ments of critical satire or Utopian pain. 

What we must now ask ourselves is whether it is 
not precisely this semiautonomy of the cultural 
sphere which has been destroyed by the logic of 
late capitalism. Yet to argue that culture is today no 
longer endowed with the relative autonomy it once 
enjoyed as one level among others in earlier 
moments of capitalism (let alone in precapitalist 
societies) is not necessarily to imply its disappear- 
ance or extinction. Quite the contrary; we must go 
on to affirm that the dissolution of an autonomous 
sphere of culture is rather to be imagined in terms 
of an explosion: a prodigious expansion of culture 
throughout the social realm, to the point at which 
everything in our social life — from economic 
value and state power to practices and to the 
very structure of the psyche itself — can be said to 
have become “cultural” in some original and yet 
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untheorized sense. This proposition is, however, 
substantively quite consistent with the previous 
diagnosis of a society of the image or the simulac- 
rum and a transformation of the “real” into so 
many pseudoevents. 

It also suggests that some of our most cherished 
and time-honored radical conceptions about the 
nature of cultural politics may thereby find them- 
selves outmoded. However distinct those concep- 
tions — which range from slogans of negativity, 
opposition, and subversion to critique and reflexiv- 
ity — may have been, they all shared a single, fun- 
damentally spatial, presupposition, which may be 
resumed in the equally time-honored formula of 
“critical distance.”” No theory of cultural politics 
current on the Left today has been able to do 
without one notion or another of a certain minimal 
aesthetic distance, of the possibility of the position- 
ing of the cultural act outside the massive Being of 
capital, from which to assault this last. What the 
burden of our preceding demonstration suggests, 
however, is that distance in general (including 
“critical distance” in particular) has very precisely 
been abolished in the new space of postmodernism. 
We are submerged in its henceforth filled and suf- 
fused volumes to the point where our now post- 
modern bodies are bereft of spatial coordinates and 
practically (let alone theoretically) incapable of dis- 
tantiation; meanwhile, it has already been observed 
how the prodigious new expansion of multinational 
capital ends up penetrating and colonizing those 
very precapitalist enclaves (Nature and _ the 
Unconscious) which offered extraterritorial and 
Archimedean footholds for critical effectivity. The 
shorthand language of co-optation is for this reason 
omnipresent on the left, but would now seem to 
offer a most inadequate theoretical basis for under- 
standing a situation in which we all, in one way or 
another, dimly feel that not only punctual and local 
countercultural forms of cultural resistance and 
guerrilla warfare but also even overtly political 
interventions like those of The Clash*" are all 
some how secretly disarmed and reabsorbed by a 
system of which they themselves might well be 
considered a part, since they can achieve no dis- 
tance from it. 

What we must now affirm is that it is precisely 
this whole extraordinarily demoralizing and de- 
pressing original new global space which is the 
“moment of truth” of postmodernism. What has 
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An English punk-based but mainstream rock band, 
active in the late 1970s and early 1980s. 
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been called the postmodernist “‘sublime” is only 
the moment in which this content has become 
most explicit, has moved the closest to the surface 
of consciousness as a coherent new type of space in 
its own right — even though a certain figural con- 
cealment or disguise is still at work here, most 
notably in the high-tech thematics in which the 
new spatial content is still dramatized and articu- 
lated. Yet the earlier features of the postmodern 
which were enumerated above can all now be seen 
as themselves partial (yet constitutive) aspects of 
the same general spatial object. 

The argument for a certain authenticity in these 
otherwise patently ideological productions depends 
on the prior proposition that what we have been 
calling postmodern (or multinational) space is not 
merely a cultural ideology or fantasy but has genu- 
ine historical (and socioeconomic) reality as a third 
great original expansion of capitalism around the 
globe (after the earlier expansions of the national 
market and the older imperialist system, which 
each had their own cultural specificity and gener- 
ated new types of space appropriate to their dynam- 
ics). The distorted and unreflexive attempts of 
newer cultural production to explore and to express 
this new space must then also, in their own fashion, 
be considered as so many approaches to the repre- 
sentation of (a new) reality (to use a more anti- 
quated language). As paradoxical as the terms may 
seem, they may thus, following a classic interpret- 
ive option, be read as peculiar new forms of realism 
(or at least of the mimesis of reality), while at the 
same time they can equally well be analyzed as so 
many attempts to distract and divert us from that 
reality or to disguise its contradictions and resolve 
them in the guise of various formal mystifications. 

As for that reality itself, however — the as yet 
untheorized original space of some new “world 
system” of multinational or late capitalism, a 
space whose negative or baleful aspects are only 
too obvious — the dialectic requires us to hold 
equally to a positive or “progressive” evaluation 
of its emergence, as Marx did for the world market 
as the horizon of national economies, or as Lenin 
did for the older imperialist global network. For 
neither Marx nor Lenin was socialism a matter of 
returning to smaller (and thereby less repressive 
and comprehensive) systems of social organization; 
rather, the dimensions attained by capital in their 
own times were grasped as the promise, the frame- 
work, and the precondition for the achievement of 
some new and more comprehensive socialism. Is 
this not the case with the yet more global and 


totalizing space of the new world system, which 
demands the intervention and elaboration of an 
internationalism of a radically new type? The dis- 
astrous realignment of socialist revolution with the 
older nationalisms (not only in Southeast Asia), 
whose results have necessarily aroused much ser- 
ious recent left reflection, can be adduced in sup- 
port of this position. 

But if all this is so, then at least one possible form 
of a new radical cultural politics becomes evident, 
with a final aesthetic proviso that must quickly be 
noted. Left cultural producers and theorists — par- 
ticularly those formed by bourgeois cultural trad- 
itions issuing from romanticism and valorizing 
spontaneous, instinctive, or unconscious forms of 
“genius,” 
reasons such as Zhdanovism 


but also for very obvious historical 
“and the sorry con- 
sequences of political and party interventions in the 
arts ~ have often by reaction allowed themselves to 
be unduly intimidated by the repudiation, in bour- 
geois aesthetics and most notably in high modern- 
ism, of one of the age-old functions of art — the 
pedagogical and the didactic. The teaching func- 
tion of art was, however, always stressed in classical 
times (even though it there mainly took the form of 
moral lessons), while the prodigious and still im- 
perfectly understood work of Brecht reaffirms, in a 
new and formally innovative and original way, for 
the moment of modernism proper, a complex new 
conception of the relationship between culture and 
pedagogy. The cultural model I will propose simi- 
larly foregrounds the cognitive and pedagogical 
dimensions of political art and culture, dimensions 
stressed in very different ways by both Lukacs and 
Brecht* (for the distinct moments of realism and 
modernism, respectively). 

“’ The USSR’s policy of strict control of the arts 
following World War II, named after its executor, A. A. 
Zhdanov. 

“Gyorgy Lukacs (1885-1971), Hungarian philosopher 
who authored an idealist reinterpretation of Marxism, and 
Bertolt Brecht (1898-1956), radical German playwright, 
who employed “distancing-effects” to prevent suspension 


of disbelief. 
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guage of Post-Modern Architecture (1977) lay in its well- 
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We cannot, however, return to aesthene prac- 
tices claborated on the basis of historical situations 
and dilemmas which are no longer ours. Mean- 
while, the conception of space that has been de- 
veloped here suggests that a model of political 
culture appropriate to our own situation will neces- 
sarily have to raise spatial issues as its fundamental 
organizing concern. | will therefore provisionally 
define the aesthene of this new (and hypothetical) 
cultural form as an aesthetic of cognitive map- 
ping. ... 

An aesthetic of cognitive mapping — a peda- 
gogical political culture which seeks to endow the 
individual subject with some new heightened sense 
of its place in the global system — will necessarily 
have to respect this now enormously complex rep- 
resentational dialectic and invent radically new 
forms in order to do it justice. This is not then, 
clearly, a call for a return to some older kind of 
machinery, some older and more transparent na- 
tional space, or some more traditional and reassur- 
ing perspectival or mimetic enclave: the new 
political art (if it is possible at all) will have to 
hold to the truth of postmodernism, that is to say, 
to its fundamental object — the world space of 
multinational capital — at the same time at which 
it achieves a breakthrough to some as yet unimagin- 
able new mode of representing this last, in which 
we may again begin to grasp our positioning as 
individual and collective subjects and regain a cap- 
acity to act and struggle which is at present neu- 
tralized by our spatial as well as our social 
confusion. The political form of postmodernism, 
if there ever is any, will have as its vocation the 
invention and projection of a global cognitive map- 
ping, on a social as well as a spatial scale. 


nigh dialectical combination of postmodern architec- 
ture and a certain kind of semiotics, each being 
appealed to to justify the existence of the other. Semi- 
otics becomes appropriate as a mode of analysis of the 
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newer architecture by virtue of the latter’s populism, 
which does emit signs and messages to a spatial “‘read- 
ing public,” unlike the monumentality of the high 
modern. Meanwhile, the newer architecture is itself 
thereby validated, insofar as it is accessible to semiotic 
analysis and thus proves to be an essentially aesthetic 
object (rather than the transaesthetic constructions of 
the high modern). Here, then, aesthetics reinforces an 
ideology of communication (about which more will be 
observed in the concluding chapter), and vice versa. 
Besides Jencks’s many valuable contributions, see also 


Heinrich Klotz, History of Postmodern Architecture 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1988); Pier Paolo Portoghesi, 
After Modern Architecture (New York, 1982). 

Ernest Mandel, Late Capitalism (London, 1978), 
p. 118. 

See, particularly on such motifs in Le Corbusier, Gert 
Kahler, Architektur als Symbolverfall: Das Dampfermo- 
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‘An Alternative Way Out of the 
Philosophy of the Subject: 
Communicative versus 


Subject-Centered Reason 


Jurgen Habermas 


Former assistant to Theodor Adorno and heir to 
the Frankfurt School legacy, philosopher, Jurgen 
Habermas (1929- ) made amammoth contribu- 
tion to the debate over modernity with his two- 
volume Theory of Communicative Action (German 
original, 1981; English, 1984 and 1987), based 
largely on his notion of “communicative reason.” 
Weber, Adorno, and Horkheimer had neglected 
the communicative essence of rationality in 
favor of the purely instrumental rationality that 
led to the “Dialectic of Enlightenment.’ For Haber- 
mas, as he titled a 1980 lecture, “Modernity” 
is not misguided, but “an Unfinished Project.” His 


reformulation of modernity is based on the two 
insights that: (a) rationality is inherently linguis- 


tic and discursive, hence social; and (b) discourse 
SS a A IS 


requires that interlocutors assume the possibil- 


ity of sincere, truth-governed speech. This means 
that participants in discourse cannot regard all 
of discourse as merely a matter of power and 


self-interest. Consequently, Habermas rejects 


the pessimism of Adorno and_Horkheimer, as 
well as the postmodern denial of the transcend- 


ence of norms: there remains, he claims, “a 
moment of unconditionality, of truth and free- 
dom in human relations, despite the inroads of 
the late modern “system” of money and power. 
In the following selection from 1985, Haber- 
mas laments the traditional dependence of 
both modern thought and its postmodern critics 
on a “subjectivist;, non-social conception of 
rationality. 


, 9 


The aporias' of the theory of power leave their 
traces behind in the selective readings of genea- 
logical historiography, whether of modern penal 
procedure or of sexuality in modern times. Unset- 
tled methodological problems are reflected in em- 
pirical deficits. Foucault did indeed provide an 
illuminating critique of the entanglement of the 
human sciences in the philosophy of the subject: 


These sciences _try_to_escape from the aporetic 
tangles of contradictory self- thematization by a 


subject “seeking to know itself 
they become all the more deeply ensnared i ed in th athe 
self-reifications of scientism. However, Fossa 
did not think through the ; aporias of his own ap- 
proach well enough to see how his theory of power 
was overtaken by a fate similar to that of the human 
sciences rooted in the philosophy of the subject. 
His theory tries to rise above those pseudo-sciences 
to a more rigorous objectivity, and in doing so it 
gets caught all the more hopelessly in the trap of a 
presentist historiography, which sees itself com- 
pelled to a relativist self-denial and can give no 
account of the normative foundations of its own 
' Aporta is a Greek term meaning an undecidable issue. 
Jurgen Habermas, “An Alternative Way out of the Phi- 
losophy of the Subject: Communicative versus Sub- 
ject-Centered Reason,” pp. 294-326 from The 


Philosophical Discourse of Modernity (trans. Frederick 
Lawrence). Cambridge, Mass: The MIT Press, 1987. 
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rhetoric. To the objectivism of self-mastery on the 
part of the human sciences there corresponds a 
subjectivism of self-forgetfulness on Foucault’s 
part. Presentism, relativism, and eryptonormati- 
vism are the consequences of his attempt to 
preserve the transcendental moment proper to gen- 
erative performances in the basic concept of power 
while driving from it every trace of subjectivity. 
This concept of power does not free the genealogist 
from contradictory self-thematizations. 

Hence it would be a good idea to return once 
again to the unmasking of the human sciences 
through the critique of reason, but this time in 
full awareness of a fact that the successors of 
Nietzsche stubbornly ignore. ‘They do not see that 
the philosophical counterdiscourse which, from the 
start, accompanied the philosophical discourse of 
modernity initiated by Kant already drew up a 
counterreckoning for subjectivity as the principle 
of modernity.' The basic conceptual aporias of the 
philosophy of consciousness, so acutely diagnosed 
by Foucault in the final chapter of Zhe Order of 
Things, were already analyzed by Schiller, Fichte, 
Schelling," and Hegel in a similar fashion. To be 
sure, the solutions they offer are quite different. 
But if, now, the theory of power also fails to provide 
a way out of this problematic situation, it behooves 
us to retrace the path of the philosophical discourse 
of modernity back to its starting point — in order to 
examine once again the directions once suggested at 
the chief crossroads. This is the intention behind 
these lectures. You will recall that I marked the 
places where the young Hegel, the young Marx, 
and even the Heidegger of Being and Time and 
Derrida in his discussion with Husserl stood before 
alternative paths they did not choose. 

With Hegel and Marx, it would have been a 
matter of not swallowing the intuition concerning 
the ethical totality back into the horizon of the self- 
reference of the knowing and acting subject, but of 
explicating it in accord with the model of uncon- 
strained consensus formation in a communication 
community standing under cooperative constraints. 
With Heidegger and Derrida it would have been a 
matter of ascribing the meaning-creating horizons 
of world interpretation not to a Dasein heroically 
projecting itself or toa background occurrence that 
shapes structures, but rather to communicatively 
structured lifewords that reproduce themselves via 
" ‘Three German idealist philosophers: Friedrich Schil- 
ler (1759-1805), Johann Fichte and Friedrich Schelling 
(1775-1854). 


the palpable medium of action oriented to mutual 
agreement. At these places, I have already suggested 
that the paradigm of the knowledge of objects has to 
be replaced by the paradigm of mutual understand- 
ing between subjects capable of speech and action. 
Flegel and Marx did not achieve this paradigm- 
change; in their attempt to leave behind the meta- 
physics of subjectivity, Heidegger and Derrida 
likewise remain caught up in the intention of 
Ursprungsphilosophie." From the point where he 
gave a threefold analysis of the compulsion to an 
aporetic doubling on the part of the self-referential 
subject, Foucault veered off into a theory of power 
that has shown itself to be a dead end. He follows 
Heidegger and Derrida in the abstract negation of 
the self-referential subject, inasmuch as, put 
briefly, he declares ‘“‘man”’ to be nonexistent. But 
unlike them, he no longer attempts to compensate, 
by way of temporalized originary powers, for the 
lost order of things that the metaphysically isolated 
and structurally overburdened subject tries in vain 
to renew from its own forces. In the end, the tran- 
scendental-historicist “power,” the single constant 
in the ups and downs of overwhelming and over- 
whelmed discourses, proves to be only an equiva- 
lent for the “life” of the hoary Lebensphilosophie.’ A 
more viable solution suggests itself if we drop the 
somewhat sentimental presupposition of meta- 
physical homelessness, and if we understand the 
hectic to and fro between transcendental and em- 
pirical modes of dealing with issues, between rad- 
ical self-reflection and an _ incomprehensible 
element that cannot be reflectively retrieved, be- 
tween the productivity of a self-generating species 
and a primordial element prior to all production — 
that is to say, when we understand the puzzle of all 
these doublings for what it is: a symptom of exhaus- 
tion. The paradigm of the philosophy of conscious- 
ness is exhausted. If this is so, the symptoms of 
exhaustion should dissolve with the transition to 
the paradigm of mutual understanding. 

If we can presuppose for a moment the model of 
action oriented to reaching understanding that [have 
developed elsewhere,” the objectifying attitude in 


Philosophy of origins. 

'v Also Philosophie des Lebens, philosophy of Life. Al- 
though he did not invent the term, German philosopher of 
the human sciences Wilhelm Dilthey (1833-1911) most 
prominently employed it to mean a philosophy of the 
living, historical, cultural human subject. The term was 
later applied to very diverse philosophical movements, 
including Bergson’s “‘process” philosophy and Husserl’s 
phenomenology. 
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which the knowing subject regards itself as it would 
entities in the external world is no longer privileged. 
Fundamental to the paradigm of mutual under- 
standing 1s, rather, the performative atnitude of par- 
ticipants in interaction, Who coordinate their plans 
for action by coming to an understanding about 
something in the world. When ego carries out a 
speech act and alter takes up a position with regard 
to it, the two parties enter into an interpersonal 
relationship. The latter is structured by the system 
ofreciprocally interlocked perspectives among spea- 
kers, hearers, and non-participants who happen to 
be present at the time. On the level of grammar, this 
corresponds to the system of personal pronouns. 
Whoever has been trained in this system has learned 
how, in the performative attitude, to take up and to 
transform into one another the perspectives of the 
first, second, and third persons. 

Now this attitude of participants in linguistically 
mediated interaction makes possible a different re- 
lationship of the subject to itself from the sort of 
objectifying attitude that an observer assumes 
toward entities in the external world. The transcen- 
dental-empirical doubling of the relation to self is 
only unavoidable so long as there is no alternative to 
this observer perspective; only then does the sub- 
ject have to view itself as the dominating counter- 
part to the world as a whole or as an entity 
appearing within it. No mediation is possible be- 
tween the extramundane stance of the transcenden- 
tal I and the intramundane stance of the empirical I. 
As soon as linguistically generated intersubjectivity 
gains primacy, this alternative no longer applies. 
Then ego stands within an interpersonal relation- 
ship that allows him to relate to himself as a partici- 
pant in an interaction from the perspective of alter. 
And indeed this reflection undertaken from the 
perspective of the participant escapes the kind of 
objectification inevitable from the reflexively ap- 
plied perspective of the observer. Everything gets 
frozen into an object under the gaze of the third 
person, whether directed inwardly or outwardly. 
The first person, who turns back upon himself in 
a performative attitude from the angle of vision of 
the second person, can recapitulate the acts it just 
carried out. In place of reflectively objectified 
knowledge — the knowledge proper to self- 
consciousness — we have a recapitulating recon- 
struction of knowledge already employed. 

What earlier was relegated to transcendental phil- 
osophy, namely the intuitive analysis of self-con- 
sciousness, now gets adapted to the circle of 
reconstructive sciences that try to make explicit, 


from the perspective of those parncipating in dis- 
courses and interactions, and by means of analyzing 
successful or distorted utterances, the pretheoreti- 
cal grasp of rules on the part of competently speak- 
Ing, acting, and knowing subjects. Because such 
reconstructive attempts are no longer aimed at a 
realm of the intelhgible beyond that of appearances, 
but at the actually exercised rule-knowledge that 
is deposited in correctly generated utterances, the 
ontological separation between the transcendental 
and the empirical is no longer applicable. As can be 
shown in connection with Jean Piaget’s genetic 
structuralism, reconstructive and empirical assump- 
tions can be brought together in one and the same 
theory.* In this way, the spell ofan unresolved back- 
and-forth between two aspects of self-thematization 
that are as inevitable as they are incompatible is 
broken. Consequently, we do not need hybrid the- 
ories any more to close the gap between the tran- 
scendental and the empirical. 

The same holds true for the doubling of the 
relation to self in the dimension of making the 
unconscious conscious. Here, according to Fou- 
cault, the thought of subject philosophy oscillates 
back and forth between heroic exertions bent on 
reflectively transforming what is in-itself into what 
is for-itself, and the recognition of an opaque back- 
ground that stubbornly escapes the transparency of 
self-consciousness. [f we make the transition to the 
paradigm of mutual understanding, these two 
aspects of self-thematization are no longer incom- 
patible. Insofar as speakers and hearers straightfor- 
wardly achieve a mutual understanding about 
something in the world, they move within the hori- 
zon of their common lifeworld; this remains in the 
background of the participants — as an intuitively 
known, unproblematic, and unanalyzable, holistic 
background. The specch situation is the segment of 
a lifeworld’ tailored to the relevant theme; it both 
forms a context and furnishes resources for the pro- 
cess of mutual understanding. The lifeworld forms 
a horizon and at the same time offers a store of 
things taken for granted in the given culture from 
which communicative participants draw consen- 
sual interpretative patterns in their efforts at inter- 
pretation. The solidarities of groups integrated 
by values and the competences of socialized indi- 
viduals belong, as do culturally ingrained back- 
ground assumptions, to the components of the 
lifeworld. 


Husserl’s notion of the pre-theoretical world of experi- 
ence. 
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In order to be able to make these kinds of state- 
ments, we naturally have to undertake a change 
in perspective: We can only get insight into 
the lifeworld a tergo..' From the straightforward 
perspective of acting subjects oriented to mutual 
understanding, the lifeworld that is always only 
‘‘co-given”’ has to evade thematization. As a totality 
that makes possible the identities and biographical 
projects of groups and individuals, it is present only 
prereflectively. Indeed, the practically employed 
rule-knowledge sedimented in utterances can be 
reconstructed from the perspective of participants, 
but not the ever-receding context and the always- 
in-the-background resources of the lifeworld as a 
whole. We need a theoretically constituted perspective 
to be able to treat communicative action as the 
medium through which the lifeworld as a whole is 
reproduced. Even from this vantage point, only 
formal-pragmatic statements are possible, state- 
ments related to the structures of the lifeworld 
in general, and not to determinate lifeworlds in 
their concrete historical configurations. Of course, 
interaction participants then no longer appear as 
originators who master situations with the help of 
accountable actions, but as the products of the 
traditions in which they stand, of the solidary 
groups to which they belong, and of the socializa- 
tion processes within which they grow up. This is 
to say that the lifeworld reproduces itself to the 
extent that these three functions, which transcend 
the perspectives of the actors, are fulfilled: the 
propagation of cultural traditions, the integration 
of groups by norms and values, and the socializa- 
tion of succeeding generations. But what comes 
into view in this manner are the properties of com- 
municatively structured lifeworlds in general. 

Whoever wants to become reflectively aware of 
the individual totality of any individual biography or 
of a particular way of life has to recur to the perspec- 
tive of the participants, give up the intention of 
rational reconstruction, and simply proceed histor- 
ically. Narrative tools can, if necessary, be stylized 
into a dialogically conducted self-critique, for which 
the analytic conversation between doctor and pa- 
tient offers a suitable model. This self-critique, 
which is aimed at eliminating pseudo-nature, that 
is, the pseudo-aprioris made up of unconsciously 
motivated perceptual barriers and compulsions to 
action, is related to the narratively recollected entir- 
ety of a course of life or way of life. The analytic 
dissolution of hypostatizations, of self-engendered 


“4 tergo means “‘from the rear.” 


objective illusions, is due to an experience of reflec- 
tion. But its liberating force is directed toward single 
illusions: It cannot make transparent the totality ofa 
course of life in the process of individuation or of a 
collective way of life. 

The two heritages of self-reflection that get 
beyond the limits of the philosophy of conscious- 
ness, have different aims and scopes. Rational re- 
subscribes to the program of 
heightening consciousness, but is directed toward 
anonymous rule systems and does not refer to 
totalities. In contrast, methodically carried out self- 
critique is related to totalities, and yet in the aware- 
ness that it can never completely illuminate the 
implicit, the prepredicative, the not focally present 
background of the lifeworld.* As can be shown 
through the example of psychoanalysis, as inter- 
preted in terms of communication theory,’ the 
two procedures of reconstruction and of self- 
critique can still be brought together within the 
framework of one and the same theory. These two 
aspects of self-thematization on the part of the 
knowing subject are also not irreconcilable; in this 
respect, too, hybrid theories that overcome contra- 
dictions by force are superfluous. 

Something similar holds true of the third 
doubling of the subject as an originally creative 


construction 


actor simultaneously alienated from its origin. If 
the formal-pragmatic concept of the lifeworld is 
going to be made fruitful for the purposes of social 
theory, it has to be transformed into an empirically 
usable concept and integrated with the concept of a 
self-regulating system into a two-level concept of 
society. Furthermore, a careful separation between 
problems of developmental logic and those of devel- 
opmental dynamics is necessary so that social evolu- 
tion and social history can be methodically 
discriminated from each other and related to each 
other. Finally, social theory has to remain aware of 
the context of its own emergence and of its position 
in the contemporary context; even basic concepts 
that are starkly universalist have a temporal core.° If, 
with the aid of these operations, one succeeds in 
steering between the Scylla of absolutism and the 
Charybdis of relativism,’ we are no longer faced 
with the alternatives of the conception of world 
history as a process of self-generation (whether of 
the spirit or of the species), on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, the conception of an impenetrable 
dispensation that makes the power of lost origins felt 
through the negativity of withdrawal and deprival. 
I cannot go into these complicated interconnec- 
tions here. I only wanted to suggest how a para- 
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digm-change can render objectless those dilemmas 
out of which Foucault explains the perilous dynam- 
ics Of a subjectivity that is bent on knowledge and 
falls prey to pseudo-sciences. The change of para- 
digm from subjyect-centered to communicative 
reason also encourages us to resume once again 
the counterdiscourse that accompanied modernity 
from the beginning. Since Nietzsche’s radical eri- 
tique of reason cannot be consistently carried out 
along the lines of a critique of metaphysics or of a 
theory of power, we are directed toward a different 
way out of the philosophy of the subject. Perhaps 
the grounds for the self-critique of a modernity in 
collapse can be considered under other premises 
such that we can do justice to the motives, virulent 
since Nietzsche, for a precipitous leavetaking of 
modernity. It must be made clear that the purism 
of pure reason is not resurrected again in communi- 
cative reason. 


During the last decade, the radical critique of reason 
has become fashionable. A study by Hartmut and 
Gernot Boéhme, who take up Foucault’s idea of the 
rise of the modern form of knowledge in connection 
with the work and biography of Kant, 1s exemplary 
in theme and execution. In the style of a historiog- 
raphy of science expanded by cultural and social 
history, the authors take a look, so to speak, at 
what goes on behind the back of the critique of 
pure and of practical reason. For example, they 
seek the real motives for the critique of reason in 
the debate with the spiritual clairvoyant, Sweden- 
borg, in whom Kant is supposed to have recognized 
his dark twin, his repressed counterimage. They 
pursue these motives into the sphere of the personal, 
into the, as it were, abstract conduct (turned away 
from everything sexual, bodily, and imaginative) of 
a scholarly life marked by hypochondria, crotcheti- 
ness, and immobility. The authors marshal before 
our eves the “costs of reason” in terms of psycho- 
history. They undertake this cost/benefit account- 
ing ingenuously with psychoanalytic arguments and 
document it with historical data, though without 
being able to specify the place at which such argu- 
ments could claim any weight — if indeed the thesis 
they are concerned with is supposed to make sense. 

Kant had carried out his critique of reason from 
reason’s own perspective, that is to say, in the form 
of a rigorously argued self-limitation of reason. If, 
now, the production costs of this self-confining 
reason (which places anything metaphysical off 
limits) are to be made clear, we require a horizon 
of reason reaching beyond this drawing of bound- 


anes in Which the transcending discourse that adds 
up the bill can operate, Vhis further radicalized 
eritique Of reason would have to postulate a more 
far-reaching and comprehenstve reason. But the 
Bohme brothers do not intend to cast out the 
devil by Beelzebub; instead, with Foucault, they 
see in the transition from an exclusive reason (in 
the Kantian mold) to a comprehensive reason 
merely “the completion of the power-technique of 
exclusion by the power-technique of permeation.” 
If they were to be consistent, their own investiga- 
tion of the other of reason would have to occupy a 
position utterly heterogeneous to reason — but what 
does consistency count for ina place that 1s a priori 
inaccessible to rational discourse? In this text, the 
paradoxes repeatedly played out since Nietzsche 
leave behind no recognizable traces of unrest. 
This methodological enmity toward reason may 
have something to do with the type of historical 
innocence with which studies of this kind today 
move in the no-man’s-land between argumenta- 
tion, narration, and fiction.” The New Critique of 
Reason suppresses that almost 200-year-old coun- 
terdiscourse inherent in modernity itself which | am 
trying to recall in these lectures. 

The latter discourse set out from Kantian phil- 
osophy as an unconscious expression of the modern 
age and pursued the goal of enlightening the En- 
lightenment about its own narrow-mindedness. 
The New Critique of Reason denies the continuity 
with this counterdiscourse, within which it never- 
theless still stands: *‘No longer can it be a matter of 
completing the project of modernity (Habermas); 
it has to be a matter of revising it. Also, the En- 
lightenment has not remained incomplete, but un- 
enlightened.” The intention of revising the 
Enlightenment with the very tools of the Enlight- 
enment is, however, what united the critics of Kant 
from the start — Schiller with Schlegel, Fichte with 
the Tubingen seminarians. Further on we read: 
‘“‘Kant’s philosophy was initiated as the enterprise 
of drawing boundaries. But nothing was said about 
the fact that drawing boundaries is a dynamic 
process, that reason retreated to firm ground and 
abandoned other areas, that drawing boundaries 
means self-inclusion and exclusion of others.”’ At 
the start of our lectures, we saw how Hegel, 
along with Schelling and Holderlin, saw as so 
many provocations the philosophy of reflection’s 
achievements of delimitation — the opposition of 
faith and knowledge, of infinite and finite, the 
separation of spirit and nature, of understanding 
and sensibility, of duty and inclination. We saw 
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how they tracked the estrangement of an overblown 
subjective reason from internal and external nature 
right into the “‘positivities” of the demolished 
Sittlichkeit"" of everyday political and private life. 
Indeed, Hegel saw the vanishing of the power of 
reconciliation from the life of mankind as the 
source of an objective need for philosophy. At any 
rate, he interpreted the boundaries drawn by sub- 
ject-centered reason not as exclusions from but as 
dichotomies within reason, and ascribed to philoso- 
phy an access to the totality that encompasses within 
itself subjective reason and its other. Our authors’ 
distrust is directed against this, when they con- 
tinue: “Whatever reason is, however, remains un- 
clear as long as its other is not thought along with it 
(in its irreducibility). For reason can be deceived 
about itself, take itself to be the whole (Hegel), or 
pretend to comprehend the totality.” 

This is just the objection that the Young Hegel- 
ians once made good against the master. They 
brought a suit against absolute reason in which 
the other of reason, what is always prior to it, was 
supposed to be rehabilitated in its own proper 
right. The concept of a situated reason issued from 
this process of desublimation; its relationship to 
the historicity of time, to the facticity of external 
nature, to the decentered subjectivity of internal 
nature, and to the material character of society 
was defined neither by inclusion nor by exclusion, 
but by a praxis of projecting and developing essen- 
tial powers that takes place under conditions “not 
themselves chosen.” Society is portrayed as prac- 
tices in which reason is embodied. This praxis takes 
place in the dimension of historical time; it medi- 
ates the inner nature of needful individuals with an 
external nature objectified by labor, within the 
horizon of a surrounding cosmic nature. This social 
practice is the place where a historically situated, 
bodily incarnated reason, confronted by external 
nature, is concretely mediated with its other. 
Whether this mediating practice is successful 
depends on its internal constitution, on the degrees 
of bifurcation and of reconciliation in the socially 
institutionalized context of life. What was called the 
system of egoism and divided ethical totality in 
Schiller and Hegel is transformed by Marx into a 
society split into social classes. Just as in Schiller 
and in the young Hegel, the social bond — that is, 
the community-forming and_solidarity-building 
force of unalienated cooperation and living together 
— ultimately decides whether reason embodied in 
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social practices is in touch with history and nature. 
It is the dichotomized society itself that exacts the 
repression of death, the leveling of historical con- 
sciousness, and the subjugation of both internal and 
external nature. 

Within the context of the philosophy of history, 
the praxis philosophy of the young Marx has the 
significance of disconnecting Hegel’s model of dir- 
emption from an imc/usive concept of reason that 
incorporated even the other of reason in its totality. 
The reason of praxis philosophy is understood as 
finite; nevertheless it remains tied to a comprehen- 
sive reason — in the form of a critical social theory — 
insofar as it realizes that it could not identify the 
historical limits of subject-centered reason — as 
embodied in bourgeois social relations — without 
transcending them. Whoever fastens obstinately 
upon the model of exclusion has to be closed to 
this Hegelian insight, which, as is evident in Marx, 
can be had without paying the price of abolutizing 
the spirit. From such a restricted perspective, 
the Hegelian defect attending the birth of post- 
Hegelian theory is still also effective ‘““where reason 
is criticized as instrumental, repressive, narrow: in 
Horkheimer and Adorno. Their critique still takes 
place in the name of a superior reason, namely, the 
comprehensive reason, to which the intention of 
totality is conceded, though it was always disputed 
when it came to real reason. There is no compre- 
hensive reason. One should have learned from 
Freud or even from Nietzsche that reason does 
not exist apart from its other and that — functionally 
considered — it becomes necessary in virtue of this 
other.””|! 

With this assertion, the Bohme brothers call to 
mind the place where Nietzsche, having recourse to 
the Romantic heritage, once set a totalizing critique 
of reason in opposition to an intrinsically dialectical 
Enlightenment. The dialectic of enlightenment 
would indeed only have played itself out if reason 
were robbed of any transcendent force and, in 
virtual impotence, remained confined, in the mad- 
ness of its autonomy, to those boundaries that Kant 
had defined for understanding and for any state 
based on understanding: ‘““That the subject 
of reason wants to owe no one and nothing out- 
side itself is its ideal and its insanity at once.” 
Only if reason shows itself to be essentially nar- 
cissistic — an identifying, only seemingly universal 
power, bent upon self-assertion and particular self- 
aggrandizement, subjugating everything around it 
as an object — can the other of reason be thought for 
its part as a spontaneous, creative power that is at 
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the ground of Being, a power that is simultancously 
vital and unperspicuous, that is no longer illumin- 
ated by any spark of reason. Only reason as reduced 
to the subjective faculty of understanding and pur- 
posive activity corresponds to the image of an ex 
clustve reason that turther uproots itself the more it 
strives triumphally for the heights, unul, withered, 
it falls victim to the power of its concealed hetero- 
geneous origin. The dynamism of self-destruction, 
in which the secret of the dialectic of enlightenment 
supposedly comes to light, can only function if 
reason cannot produce anything from itself except 
that naked power to which it actually hopes to 
provide an alternative, namely the unforced force 
of a better insight. 

This move explains, moreover, the drastic level- 
ing of Kant’s architectonic of reason that results 
from the Nietzsche-inspired reading of Kant; it has 
to obliterate the connection of the critiques of pure 
and practical reason with the critique of judgment, 
so as to reduce the former to a theory of alienated, 
external nature and the latter to a theory of domin- 
ation over internal nature." 

Whereas the diremption model of reason distin- 
guishes solidary social practice as the locus of a 
historically situated reason in which the threads of 
outer nature, inner nature, and society converge, in 
the exclusion model of reason the space opened up by 
utopian thought gets completely filled in with an 
irreconcilable reason reduced to bare power. Here 
social practice only serves as the stage upon which 
disciplinary power finds ever new scenarios. It is 
haunted by a reason denied the power to gain 
access, without coercion, to what is prior to it. In 
its putative sovereignty, reason that has evaporated 
into subjectivity becomes the plaything of unmedi- 
ated forces working upon it, as it were, mechanic- 
ally — forces of the internal and external nature that 
have been excluded and rendered into objects. 

The other of this self-inflated subjectivity is no 
longer the dirempted totality, which makes itself 
felt primarily in the avenging power of destroyed 
reciprocities and in the fateful causality of distorted 
communicative relationships, as well as through 
suffering from the disfigured totality of social life, 
from alienated inner and outer nature. In the model 
of exclusion, this complicated structure of a sub- 
jective reason that is socially divided and thereby 
torn away from nature is peculiarly de-differenti- 
ated: “The other of reason is nature, the human 
body, fantasy, desire, the feelings — or better: all 
this insofar as reason has not been able to appropri- 
ate it.”'* Thus, it is directly the vital forces of a 


spht-off and repressed subjective nature, it is the 
sorts of phenomena rediscovered by Romanticism 
dreams, fantasies, madness, orgiastic ¢xcitement, 
ecstacy ~ it is the aesthenc, body-centered experi- 
ences of a decentered subjectivity that function as 
the placeholders for the other of reason. ‘Vo be sure, 
early Romanticism sull wanted to establish art, in 
the form of a new mythology, as a public instuituuion 
in the midst of social life; it wanted to clevate the 
excitement radiating from this into an equivalent 
for the unifying power of religion. Nietzsche was 
the first to transfer this potential for excitement 
into the beyond of modern society and of history 
overall. Vhe modern origin of aesthetic experience 
heightened in an avant-garde fashion remains con- 
cealed. 

The potential for excitement, stylized into the 
other of reason, becomes at once esoteric and 
pseudonymous; it comes up under different 
names — as Being, as the heterogeneous, as power. 
The cosmic nature of the metaphysicians and the 
God of the philosophers become blurred into an 
enchanting reminiscence, a moving remembrance 
on the part of the metaphysically and religiously 
isolated subject. The order from which this subject 
has emancipated himself — which 1s to say, internal 
and external nature in their unalienated form - 
appears now only in the past tense, as the archaic 
origin of metaphysics for Heidegger, as a turning 
point in the archeology of the human sciences for 
Foucault — and also, somewhat more fashionably, as 
follows: “Separated from the body, whose libidin- 
ous potencies could have supplied images of happi- 
ness, separated from a maternal nature, which 
embraced the archaic mage of symbiotic wholeness 
and nurturing protection, separated from the femi- 
nine, mingling with which belonged to the primal 
images of happiness — the philosophy of a reason 
robbed of all images generated only a grandiose 
consciousness of the superiority in principle of the 
intelligible over nature and over the lowliness of the 
body and the woman.... Philosophy attributed to 
reason an omnipotence, infinity, and future perfec- 
tion, whereas the lost childlike relationship to nature 
did not appear.” 

Nonetheless, these recollections of origins by the 
modern subject serve as points of reference for 
responses to the question that the more consistent 
among Nietzsche’s followers did not try to evade. 
As long as we speak in narrative form of the other of 
reason (whatever it might be called), and as long as 
this factor that is heterogeneous to discursive 
thought comes up in portrayals of the history of 
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philosophy and science as a name without any 
further qualifications, the pose of innocence cannot 
make up for this underselling of the critique of 
reason inaugurated by Kant. In Heidegger and 
Foucault, subjective nature as the placeholder for 
the other has disappeared, because it can no longer 
be declared the other of reason once it is brought 
into scientific discourse as the individual or collect- 
ive unconscious in the concepts of Freud or Jung, 
of Lacan or Lévi-Strauss.*" Whether in the form of 
meditative thought or of genealogy, Heidegger and 
Foucault want to initiate a special discourse that 
claims to operate outside the horizon of reason with- 
out being utterly irrational. To be sure, this merely 
shifts the paradox. 

Reason is supposed to be criticizable in its his- 
torical forms from the perspective of the other that 
has been excluded from it; this requires, then, an 
ultimate act of self-reflection that surpasses itself, 
and indeed an act of reason for which the place of 
the genitivus subjectivus’* would have to be occupied 
by the other of reason. Subjectivity, as the relation- 
to-self of the knowing and acting subject, is repre- 
sented in the bipolar relationship of self-reflection. 
This figure is retained, and yet subjectivity is sup- 
posed to appear only in the place reserved for the 
object. Heidegger and Foucault elaborate this para- 
dox in a structurally similar way, inasmuch as they 
generate what is heterogeneous to reason by way of a 
self-exiling of reason, a banishing of reason from its 
own territory. This operation is understood as an 
unmasking reversal of the self-idolizing that sub- 
jectivity carries on and at the same time conceals 
from itself. In the process, it ascribes attributes to 
itself that it borrows from the shattered religious 
and metaphysical concepts of order. Conversely, 
the other they seek, which is heterogeneous to 
reason and still related to it as its heterogeneous 
factor, results from a radical finitizing of the abso- 
lute for which subjectivity had falsely substituted 
itself. As we have seen, Heidegger chooses time as 
the dimension of finitizing and conceives the other 
of reason as an anonymous, primordial power, set 
aflow temporally; Foucault chooses the dimension 
of spatial centering in the experience of one’s own 
body and conceives the other of reason as the an- 
onymous source of the empowerment of inter- 
actions tied to the body. 


“Carl Jung (1875-1961), Swiss psychiatrist, modified 
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We have seen that this elaboration of the paradox 
by no means amounts to its solution; the paradox is 
withdrawn into the special status of extraordinary 
discourse. Just as meditative thought pertains to a 
mystified Being, genealogy pertains to power. 
Meditative thought is supposed to open up a 
privileged access to metaphysically buried truth; 
genealogy is supposed to take the place of the ap- 
parently degenerate human sciences. Whereas Hei- 
degger remains reticent about the kind of privilege 
that is his ~ so that one is not sure of how the genre 
of his late philosophy could be judged in any sense 
— Foucault has carried out his work unpretentiously 
to the very last, in the awareness of being unable to 
dodge his methodological aporias. 


The spatial metaphor of inclusive and exclusive 
reason reveals that the supposedly radical critique 
of reason remains tied to the presuppositions of the 
philosophy of the subject from which it wanted to 
free itself. Only a reason to which we ascribe a 
‘“‘power of the keys” could either include or ex- 
clude. Hence, inside and outside are linked with 
domination and subjugation; and the overcoming of 
reason-as-powerholder is linked with breaking 
open the prison gates and vouchsafing release 
into an indeterminate freedom. Thus, the other of 
reason remains the mirror image of reason in 
power. Surrender and letting-be remain as chained 
to the desire for control as the rebellion of counter- 
power does to the oppression of power. Those who 
would like to leave all paradigms behind along with 
the paradigm of the philosophy of consciousness, 
and go forth into the clearing of postmodernity, will 
just not be able to free themselves from the con- 
cepts of subject-centered reason and its impres- 
sively illustrated topography. 

Since early Romanticism, limit experiences of an 
aesthetic and mystical kind have always been 
claimed for the purpose of a rapturous transcend- 
ence of the subject. The mystic is blinded by the 
light of the absolute and closes his eyes; aesthetic 
ecstasy finds expression in the stunning and dizzy- 
ing effects of (the illuminating) shock. In both 
cases, the source of the experience of being shaken 
up evades any specification. In this indeterminacy, 
we can make out only the silhouette of the para- 
digm under attack — the outline of what has been 
deconstructed. In this constellation, which persists 
from Nietzsche to Heidegger and Foucault, there 
arises a readiness for excitement without any 
proper object; in its wake, subcultures are formed 
which simultaneously allay and keep alive their 
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excitement in the face of future truths (of which 
they have been noufied in an unspecified way) by 
means of cultic actions without any cultic object. 
This scurrilous game with religiously and aesthet- 
ically toned cestasy finds an audience especially in 
circles of intellectuals who are prepared to make 
their sacrificmm imtellectus’ on the altar of their 
needs of orientation. 

But here, too, a paradigm only loses its force 
when it 1s negated in a determinate manner by a 
different paradigm, that is, when it is devalued in 
an imsightful way; it is certainly resistant to any 
simple invocation of the extinction of the subject. 
Even the furious labor of deconstruction has iden- 
tifiable consequences only when the paradigm of 
self-consciousness, of the relation-to-self of a sub- 
ject knowing and acting in isolation, 1s replaced by a 
different one — by the paradigm of mutual under- 
standing, that is, of the intersubjective relationship 
between individuals who are socialized through 
communication and reciprocally recognize one an- 
other. Only then does the critique of the domineer- 
ing thought of subject-centered reason emerge in a 
determinate form — namely, as a critique of Western 
“logocentrism,” which is diagnosed not as an 
excess but as a deficit of rationality. Instead of 
overtrumping modernity, it takes up again the 
counterdiscourse inherent in modernity and leads 
it away from the battle lines between Hegel and 
Nietzsche, from which there is no exit. This cri- 
tique renounces the high-flown originality of a 
return to archaic origins; it unleashes the subver- 
sive force of modern thought itself against the 
paradigm of the philosophy of consciousness that 
was installed in the period from Descartes to Kant. 

The critique of the Western emphasis on logos™' 
inspired by Nietzsche proceeds in a destructive 
manner. It demonstrates that the embodied, speak- 
ing and acting subject is not master in its own 
house; it draws from this the conclusion that the 
subject positing itself in knowledge is in fact de- 
pendent upon something prior, anonymous, and 
transsubjective — be it the dispensation of Being, 
the accident of structure-formation, or the genera- 
tive power of some discourse formation. The logos 
of an omnipotent subject thus appears as a misad- 
venture of misguided specialization, which is as 
rich in consequences as it is wrongheaded. The 
hope awakened by such post-Nietzschean analyses 
has constantly the same quality of expectant inde- 
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terminacy. Once the defenses of subject-centered 
reason are razed, the logos, which for so long had 
held together an interiority protected by power, 
hollow within and aggressive without, will collapse 
into itself. It has to be delivered over to its other, 
whatever that may be. 

A different, less dramatic, but step-by-step test- 
able critique of the Western emphasis on logos 
starts from an attack on the abstractions surround- 
ing logos itself, as free of language, as universalist, 
and as disembodied. It conceives of intersubjective 
understanding as the telos inscribed into communi- 
cation in ordinary language, and of the logocentr- 
ism of Western thought, heightened by the 
philosophy of consciousness, as a systematic /ore- 
shortening and distortion of a potential always al- 
ready operative in the communicative practice of 
everyday life, but only selectively exploited. As long 
as Occidental self-understanding views human 
beings as distinguished in their relationship to the 
world by their monopoly on encountering entities, 
knowing and dealing with objects, making true 
statements, and implementing plans, reason 
remains confined ontologically, epistemologically, 
or in terms of linguistic analysis to only one of its 
dimensions. The relationship of the human being 
to the world is cognitivistically reduced: Ontologic- 
ally, the world is reduced to the world of entities as 
a whole (as the totality of objects that can be repre- 
sented and of existing states of affairs); epistemo- 
logically, our relationship to that world is reduced 
to the capacity to know existing states of affairs or to 
bring them about in a purposive-rational fashion; 
semantically, it is reduced to fact-stating discourse 
in which assertoric sentences are used — and no 
validity claim is admitted besides propositional 
truth, which is available in foro interno.®" 

Language philosophy — from Plato to Popper — 
has concentrated this logocentrism into the affirm- 
ation that the linguistic function of representing 
states of affairs is the sole human monopoly.“ 
Whereas human beings share the so-called appella- 
tive and expressive functions (Buhler) with animals, 
only the representative function is supposed to be 
constitutive of reason.'° However, evidence from 
more recent ethology, especially experiments with 
the artificially induced acquisition of language by 
chimpanzees, teaches us that it is not the use of 
propositions per se, but only the communicative use 
“" Sir Karl Popper, English philosopher. Below, Karl 
Buhler (1879-1963) was a German psychologist. 
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of propositionally differentiated language that 1s 
proper to our sociocultural form of life and 1s con- 
stitutive for the level of a genuinely social repro- 
duction of life. In terms of language philosophy, the 
equiprimordiality and equal value of the three fun- 
damental linguistic functions come into view as 
soon as we abandon the analytic level of the judg- 
ment or the sentence and expand our analysis to 
speech acts, precisely to the communicative use of 
sentences. Elementary speech acts display a struc- 
ture in which three components are mutually com- 
bined: — the 
representing (or mentioning) states of affairs; the 
illocutionary component for taking up interper- 


propositional component for 


sonal relationships; and finally, the linguistic com- 
ponents that bring the intention of the speaker to 
expression. The clarification, in terms of speech- 
act theory, of the complex linguistic functions of 
representation, the establishment of interpersonal 
relationships, and the expression of one’s own sub- 
jective experiences has far-reaching consequences 
for (a) the theory of meaning, (b) the ontological 
presuppositions of the theory of communication, 
and (c) the concept of rationality itself. Here I will 
only point out these consequences to the extent that 
they are directly relevant to (d) a nem orientation for 
the critique of instrumental reason. 

(a) Truth-condition semantics,” as it has been 
developed from Frege to Dummett and David- 
son, proceeds — as does the Husserlian theory of 
meaning — from the logocentric assumption that the 
truth reference of the assertoric sentence (and the 
indirect truth reference of intentional sentences 
related to the implementation of plans) offers a 
suitable point of departure for the explication of 
the linguistic accomplishment of mutual under- 
standing generally. Thus, this theory arrives at 
the principle that we understand a sentence when 
we know the conditions under which it is true. (For 
understanding intentional and imperative sen- 
tences it requires a corresponding knowledge of 
“conditions for success.”'’) The pragmatically 
expanded theory of meaning overcomes this fix- 
ation on the fact-mirroring function of language. 
Like truth-condition semantics, it affirms an in- 
ternal connection between meaning and validity, 
but it does not reduce this to the validity proper 
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to truth. Correlative to the three fundamental func- 
tions of language, each elementary speech act as a 
whole can be contested under three different 
aspects of validity. The hearer can reject the utter- 
ance of a speaker in toto by either disputing the truth 
of the proposition asserted in it (or of the existential 
presuppositions of its propositional content), or the 
rightness of the speech act in view of the normative 
context of the utterance (or the legitimacy of the 
presupposed context itself), or the truthfulness of 
the intention expressed by the speaker (that is, the 
agreement of what is meant with what is stated). 
Hence, the internal connection of meaning and 
validity holds for the entire spectrum of linguistic 
meanings — and not just for the meaning of expres- 
sions that can be expanded into assertoric sen- 
tences. It holds true not only for constative™™ 
speech acts, but for any given speech act, that we 
understand its meaning when we know the condi- 
tions under which it can be accepted as valid. 

(b) If, however, not just constative but also regu- 
lative and expressive speech acts can be connected 
with validity claims and accepted as valid or 
rejected as invalid, the basic, ontological framework 
of the philosophy of consciousness (which has 
remained normative for linguistic philosophy as 
well, with exceptions such as Austin)“ proves to 
be too narrow. The “‘world”’ to which subjects can 
relate with their representations or propositions 
was hitherto conceived of as the totality of objects 
or existing states of affairs. The objective world is 
considered the correlative of all true assertoric sen- 
tences. But if normative rightness and subjective 
truthfulness are introduced as validity claims analo- 
gous to truth, “‘worlds’’ analogous to the world of 
facts have to be postulated for legitimately regu- 
lated interpersonal relationships and for attribut- 
able subjective experiences — a “‘world”’ not only for 
what is “objective,” which appears to us in the 
attitude of the third person, but also one for what 
is normative, to which we feel obliged in the atti- 
tude of addresses, as well as one for what is subject- 
ive, which we either disclose or conceal to a public 
in the attitude of the first person. With any speech 
act, the speaker takes up a relation to something in 
the objective world, something in a common social 
world, and something in his own subjective world. 
The legacy of logocentrism is still noticeable in the 
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terminological ditficulty of expanding the onto- 
logical concept of “world” in this way. 

The phenomenological concept (elaborated by 
Heidegger in particular) of a referential context, a 
lifeworld, that forms the unquestioned context for 


behind the 
backs of participants in interaction, so to speak 


processes of mutual understanding 


needs a corresponding expansion. Participants 
draw from this femorld not just consensual pat- 
terns of interpretation (the background knowledge 
from which propositional contents are fed), but also 
normatively reliable patterns of social relations (the 
tacitly presupposed solidarities on which illocu- 
tionary acts are based) and the competences ac- 
quired in socialization processes (the background 
of the speaker’s intentions). 

(c) “Rationality” refers in the first instance to the 
disposition of speaking and acting subjects to ac- 
quire and use fallible knowledge. As long as the 
basic concepts of the philosophy of consciousness 
lead us to understand knowledge exclusively as 
knowledge of something in the objective world, 
rationality is assessed by how the isolated subject 
orients himself to representational and propos- 
itional contents. Subject-centered reason finds its 
criteria in standards of truth and success that 
govern the relationships of knowing and purpos- 
ively acting subjects to the world of possible objects 
or states of affairs. By contrast, as soon as we 
conceive of knowledge as communicatively medi- 
ated, rationality is assessed in terms of the capacity 
of responsible participants in interaction to orient 
themselves in relation to validity claims geared to 
intersubjective recognition. Communicative reason 
finds its criteria in the argumentative procedures 
for directly or indirectly redeeming claims to prop- 
ositional truth, normative rightness, subjective 
truthfulness, and aesthetic harmony.'® 

Thus, a procedural concept of rationality can be 
worked out in terms of the interdependence of 
various forms of argumentation, that is to say, 
with the help of a pragmatic logic of argumentation. 
This concept is richer than that of purposive 
rationality, which is tailored to the cognitive- 
instrumental dimension, because it integrates the 
moral-practical as well as the aesthetic-expressive 
domains; it is an explicitation of the rational po- 
tential built into the validity basis of speech. 
This communicative rationality recalls older ideas 
of logos, imasmuch as it brings along with it 
the connotations of a noncoercively unifying, 
consensus-building force of a discourse in which 
the participants overcome their at first subjectively 


biased views in favor of a rationally motivated 
agreement. Communicative reason 1s expressed in 
a decentered understanding of the world. 

(d) From this perspective, both cognitive- 
mstrumental mastery of an objectivated nature 
(and society) and nareissistically overinflated au- 
tonomy (in the sense of purposively rational self- 
assertion) are derivative moments that have been 
rendered independent from the communicative 
structures of the lifeworld, that is, from the inter- 
subjectivity of relationships of mutual understand- 
ing and relationships of reciprocal recognition. 
Subject-centered reason is the product of division 
and usurpation, indeed of a social process in the 
course of which a subordinated moment assumes 
the place of the whole, without having the power to 
assimilate the structure of the whole. Horkheimer 
and Adorno have, like Foucault, described this 
process of a self-overburdening and self-reifving 
subjectivity as a World-historical process. But both 
sides missed its deeper irony, which consists in the 
fact that the communicative potential of reason first 
had to be released in the patterns of modern life- 
worlds before the unfettered imperatives of the 
economic and administrative subsystems could 
react back on the vulnerable practice of everyday 
life and could thereby promote the cognitive-in- 
strumental dimension to domination over the 
suppressed moments of practical reason. ‘The com- 
municative potential of reason has been simultan- 
eously developed and distorted in the course of 
capitalist modernization. 

The paradoxical contemporaneity and interde- 
pendence of the two processes can only be grasped 
if the false alternative set up by Max Weber, with 
his opposition between substantive and formal ra- 
tionality, is overcome. Its underlying assumption 1s 
that the disenchantment of religious-metaphysical 
world views robs rationality, along with the con- 
tents of tradition, of all substantive connotations 
and thereby strips it of its power to have a struc- 
ture-forming influence on the lifeworld beyond the 
purposive-rational organization of means. As op- 
posed to this, | would like to insist that, despite its 
purely procedural character as disburdened of all 
religious and metaphysical mortgages, communi- 
cative reason is directly implicated in social life- 
processes insofar as acts of mutual understanding 
take on the role of a mechanism for coordinating 
action. The network of communicative actions 1s 
nourished by resources of the lifeworld and 1s at the 
same time the medium by which concrete forms of 
life are reproduced. 
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Hence, the theory of communicative action can 
reconstruct Hegel’s concept of the ethical context 
of life (independently of premises of the philosophy 
of consciousness). It disenchants the unfathomable 
causality of fate, which is distinguished from the 
destining of Being by reason of its inexorable imma- 
nence. Unlike the ‘‘from-time-immemorial” char- 
acter of the happening of Being or of power, the 
pseudo-natural dynamics of impaired communica- 
tive life-contexts retains something of the character 
of a destining for which one 1s “‘at fault’’ oneself — 
though one can speak of “fault”? here only in an 
intersubjective sense, that is, in the sense of an 
involuntary product of an entanglement that, how- 
ever things stand with individual accountability, 
communicative agents would have to ascribe to 
communal responsibility. It is not by chance that 
suicides set loose a type of shock among those close 
to them, which allows even the most hardhearted to 
discover something of the unavoidable communality 
of such a fate. 


In the theory of communicative action, the feed- 
back process by which lifeworld and everyday com- 
municative practice are intertwined takes over the 
mediating role that Marx and Western Marxism 
had reserved to social practice. In this social prac- 
tice, reason as historically situated, bodily incar- 
nated, and confronted by nature was supposed to 
be mediated with its other. If communicative action 
is now going to take over the same mediating func- 
tion, the theory of communicative action is going to 
be suspected of representing just another version of 
praxis philosophy. In fact, both are supposed to 
take care of the same task: to conceive of rational 
practice as reason concretized in history, society, 
body, and language. 

We have traced the way praxis philosophy sub- 
stituted labor for self-consciousness and then got 
caught in the fetters of the production paradigm. 
The praxis philosophy renewed by phenomenology 
and anthropology, which has at its disposal the tools 
of the Husserlian analysis of the lifeworld, has 
learned from the critique of Marxian productivism. 
It relativizes the status of labor and joins in the 
aporetic attempts to accommodate the externaliza- 
tion of subjective spirit, the temporalization, social- 
ization, and embodiment of situated reason, within 
other subject—object relationships. Inasmuch as it 
makes use of phenomenological-anthropological 
tools of thought, praxis philosophy renounces ori- 
ginality precisely at the point where it cannot afford 
to: in specifying praxis as a rationally structured 


process of mediation. It is once again subjected to 
the dichotomizing basic concepts of the philosophy 
of the subject: History is projected and made by 
subjects who find themselves in turn already pro- 
jected and made in the historical process (Sartre); 
society appears to be an objective network of rela- 
tions that is either set, as a normative order, above 
the heads of subjects with their transcendentally 
prior mutual understandings (Alfred Schutz) or is 
generated by them, as instrumental orders, in the 
battle of reciprocal objectifications (Kojéve); the 
subject either finds itself centered in its body (Mer- 
leau-Ponty) or is related eccentrically to itself, 
regarding its body as an object (Plessner).**™ 
Thought that is tied to the philosophy of the sub- 
ject cannot bridge over these dichotomies but, as 
Foucault so acutely diagnosed, oscillates helplessly 
between one and the other pole. 

Not even the linguistic turn of praxis philosophy 
leads to a paradigm change. Speaking subjects are 
either masters or shepherds of their linguistic 
systems. Either they make use of language in a 
way that is creative of meaning, to disclose 
their world innovatively, or they are always al- 
ready moving around within a horizon of world- 
disclosure taken care of for them by language itself 
and constantly shifting behind their backs — lan- 
guage as the medium of creative practice (Castor- 
iadis) or as differential event (Heidegger, Derrida). 

Thanks to the approach of linguistic philosophy, 
Cornelius Castoriadis, with his theory of the im- 
aginary institution, can boldly advance praxis phi- 
losophy.** In order to give back again to the 
concept of social practice its revolutionary explo- 
siveness and normative content, he conceives of 
action no longer expressivistically, but poetically- 
demiurgically, as the originless creation of abso- 
lutely new and unique patterns, whereby each of 
them discloses an incomparable horizon of mean- 
ing. The guarantee of the rational content of 
modernity — or self-consciousness, authentic self- 
realization, and self-determination in solidarity — 1s 
represented as an imaginary force creative of lan- 
guage. This, of course, comes uncomfortably close 
to a Being operating without reason. In the end, 
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there is only a rhetorical difference between volun- 
tanstic “insutution” and fatalistic “dispensation.” 

According to Castoriadis, society is split (like 
transcendental subjectivity) into the generating 
and the generated, the instituting and the insti- 
tuted, whereby the stream of the imaginary, 
as originative of meaning, flows into changing lin- 
guistic world views. This ontological creation 
of absolutely new, constantly different and unique 
totahties of meaning occurs like a dispensation 
of Being; one cannot see how this demiurgic set- 
ting-in-action of historical truths could be trans- 
posed into the revolutionary project proper to the 
practice of consciously acting, autonomous, self- 
realizing individuals. Autonomy and heteronomy 
are ultimately supposed to be assessed in terms 
of the authenticity of the self-transparency of a 
society that does not hide its imaginary origin be- 
neath extrasocietal projections and knows itself 
explicitly as a self-instituting society. But who 
is the subject of this knowledge? Castoriadis ac- 
knowledges no reason for revolutionizing reified 
society except the existentialist resolve: “because 
we will it.” Thus, he has to allow himself to be 
asked who this “‘we” of the radical willing might be, 
if indeed the socialized individuals are merely “‘in- 
stituted” by the ‘“‘social imaginary.” Castoriadis 
ends where Simmel began: with Lebensphiloso- 
phie.™ 

This results from the concept of language Cas- 
toriadis borrows from hermeneutics as well as from 
structuralism. Castoriadis proceeds — as do Heideg- 
ger, Derrida, and Foucault, in their own ways — 
from the notion that an ontological difference exists 
between language and the things spoken about, 
between the constitutive understanding of the 
world and what is constituted in the world. This 
difference means that language discloses the hori- 
zon of meaning within which knowing and acting 
subjects interpret states of affairs, that is, encounter 
things and people and have experiences in dealing 
with them. The world-disclosing function of lan- 
guage is conceived on analogy with the generative 
accomplishments of transcendental consciousness, 
prescinding, naturally, from the sheerly formal 
and supratemporal character of the latter. The lin- 
guistic world view is a concrete and historical a 
priori; it fixes interpretative perspectives that are 
substantive and variable and that cannot be gone 
behind. This constitutive world-understanding 
changes independently of what subjects experience 
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concerning conditions in the world interpreted im 
the light of this preunderstanding, and independ- 
ently of what they can /earn from their practical 
dealings with anything in the world. No matter 
whether this metahistorical transformation of lin- 
guistic world views 1s conceived of as Being, differ- 


“ power, or imagination, and whether it is 


ance, * 
endowed with connotations of a mystical experi- 
ence of salvation, of aesthetic shock, of creaturcly 
pain, or of creative intoxication: What all these 
concepts have in common is the peculiar uncoup- 
ling of the horizon-constituting productivity of 
language from the consequences of an_ intra- 
mundane practice that is wholly prejudiced by the 
linguistic system. Any interaction between world- 
disclosing language and learning processes in the 
world is excluded. 

In this respect, praxis philosophy had distin- 
guished itself sharply from every kind of linguistic 
historicism. It conceived of social production as the 
self-generative process of the species, and the trans- 
formation of external nature achieved through 
labor as an impulse to a learning self-transform- 
ation of our own nature. The world of ideas, in light 
of which socialized producers interpret a pregiven, 
historically formed nature, changes in turn as a 
function of the learning processes connected with 
their transformative activity. By no means does this 
innerworldly praxis owe its world-building effects to a 
mechanical dependence of the suprastructure upon 
the basis, but to two simple facts: The world of 
ideas is what first makes possible determinate in- 
terpretations of a nature that is then cooperatively 
worked upon; but it is affected in turn by the 
learning processes set in motion by social labor. 
Contrary to linguistic historicism, which hyposta- 
tizes the world-disclosing force of language, histor- 
ical materialism takes into account (as do, later on, 
pragmatism and genetic structuralism) a dialectical 
relationship between the world-view structures 
that make intermundane practice possible by means 
of a prior understanding of meaning, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, learning processes 
deposited in the transformation of world-view 
structures. 

This reciprocal causality goes back to an intrini- 
sic connection between meaning and _ validity, 
which nevertheless does not eliminate the differ- 
ence between the two. Meaning could not exhaust 
validity. Heidegger jumped to conclusions in 
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identifying the disclosure of meaning-horizons 
with the truth of meaningful utterances; it 1s only 
the conditions for the validity of utterances that 
change with the horizon of meaning - the changed 
understanding of meaning has to prove itself in 
experience and in dealing with what can come up 
within its horizon. And yet praxis philosophy is 
unable to exploit the superiority it possesses in 
this respeet, because, as we have seen, with its 
paradigm of production it screens out of the validity 
spectrum of reason every dimension except those of 
truth and efficiency. Accordingly, what is learned 
in innerworldly practice can only accumulate in the 
development of the forces of production. With this 
productivist conceptual strategy, the normative 
content of modernity can no longer be grasped; it 
can at most be tacitly used to circle about a purpos- 
ive rationality that has grown into a totality in the 
exercise of an accusatory negative dialectics. 

This unfortunate consequence may be what 
moved Castoriadis to entrust the rational content 
of socialism (that is, of a form of life that is supposed 
to make autonomy and self-realization in solidarity 
possible) to a demiurge creative of meaning, which 
brushes aside the difference between meaning and 
validity and no longer relies upon the profane veri- 
fication of its creations. A totally different perspec- 
tive results when we transfer the concept of praxis 
from labor to communicative action. Then we rec- 
ognize the interdependences between world-dis- 
closing systems of language and intramundane 
learning proceses along the entire spectrum of val- 
idity: Learning processes are no longer channeled 
only into processes of social labor (and ultimately 
into cognitive-instrumental dealings with an ob- 
jectified nature). As soon as we drop the paradigm 
of production, we can affirm the internal connec- 
tion between meaning and validity for the whole 
reservoir of meaning — not just for the segment of 
meaning of linguistic expressions that play a role in 
assertoric and intentional sentences. In communi- 
cative action, which requires taking yes/no pos- 
itions on claims of rightness and truthfulness no 
less than reactions to claims of truth and efficiency, 
the background knowledge of the lifeworld is sub- 
mitted to an ongoing test across its entire breadth. 
To this extent, the concrete a priori of world-dis- 
closing language systems is exposed — right down to 
their widely ramifying ontological presuppositions 
— to an indirect revision in the light of our dealings 
with the intramundane. 

This does not mean that the internal connec- 
tion between meaning and validity is to be undone 
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now from the other side. The potency to create 
meaning, which in our day has largely retreated 
into aesthetic precincts, retains the contingency of 
genuinely innovative forces. 


There is a more serious question: whether the 
concepts of communicative action and of the tran- 
scending force of universalistic validity claims do 
not reestablish an idealism that is incompatible with 
the naturalistic insights of historical materialism. 
Does not a lifeworld that is supposed to be repro- 
duced only via the medium of action oriented to 
mutual understanding get cut off from its material 
life processes? Naturally, the lifeworld is materially 
reproduced by way of the results and consequences 
of the goal-directed actions with which its members 
intervene in the world. But these instrumental 
actions are interlaced with communicative ones 
insofar as they represent the execution of plans 
that are linked to the plans of other interaction 
participants by way of common definitions of situ- 
ations and processes of mutual understanding. 
Along these paths, the solutions to problems in 
the sphere of social labor are also plugged into the 
medium of action oriented by mutual understand- 
ing. The theory of communicative action takes into 
account the fact that the symbolic reproduction of 
the lifeworld and its material reproduction are in- 
ternally interdependent. 

It is not so simple to counter the suspicion that 
with the concept of action oriented to validity 
claims the idealism of a pure, nonsituated reason 
slips in again, and the dichotomies between the 
realms of the transcendental and the empirical are 
given new life in another form. 

There is no pure reason that might don linguistic 
clothing only in the second place. Reason is by 
its very nature incarnated in contexts of communi- 
cative action and in structures of the lifeworld.” 
To the extent that the plans and actions of different 
actors are interconnected in historical time and 
across social space through the use of speech 
oriented toward mutual agreement, taking yes/ 
no positions on criticizable validity claims, however 
implicitly, gains a key function in everyday practice. 
Agreement arrived at through communica- 
tion, which is measured by the intersubjective 
recognition of validity claims, makes possible 
a networking of social interactions and lifeworld 
contexts. Of course, these validity claims have a 
Janus*™” face: As claims, they transcend any local 
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context; at the same time, they have to be raised 
here and now and be de facto recognized if they are 
going to bear the agreement of interaction: partici- 
pants that is needed for effectrve cooperation. ‘The 
transcendent moment of wrrversal validity bursts 
every provineiality asunder; the obligatory moment 
of accepted validity claims renders them carriers of 
a context-bound everyday practice. Inasmuch as 
communicative agents reciprocally raise validity 
claims with their speech acts, they are relying on 
the potenual of assailable grounds. Hence, a 
moment of waconditionality is built into factual pro- 
cesses of mutual understanding — the validity laid 
claim to is distinguished from the social currency of 
a de facto established practice and yet serves it as 
the foundation of an existing consensus. The valid- 
ity claimed for propositions and norms transcends 
spaces and times, “‘b/ots out” space and time; but the 
claim is always raised here and now, in specific 
contexts, and is either accepted or rejected with 
factual consequences for action. Karl-Otto Apel 
speaks in a suggestive way about the entwinement 
of the real communication community with an ideal 
one.” 

The communicative practice of everyday life is, 
as it were, reflected in itself. This “reflection” is no 
longer a matter of the cognitive subject relating to 
itself in an objectivating manner. The stratification 
of discourse and action built into communicative 
action takes the place of this prelinguistic and isol- 
ated reflection. For factually raised validity claims 
point directly or indirectly to arguments by which 
they can be worked out and in some cases resolved. 
This argumentative debate about hypothetical val- 
idity claims can be described as the reflective form 
of communicative action: a relation-to-self that 
does without the compulsion to objectification 
found in the basic concepts of the philosophy of 
the subject. That is to say, the “‘vis-a-vis”’ of pro- 
ponents and opponents reproduces at a reflective 
level that basic form of intersubjective relationship 
which always mediates the self-relation of the 
speaker through the performative relation to an 
addressee. The tense interconnection of the ideal 
and the real is also, and especially clearly, manifest 
in discourse itself. Once participants enter into 
argumentation, they cannot avoid supposing, in a 
reciprocal way, that the conditions for an ideal 
speech situation have been sufficiently met. And 
yet they realize that their discourse is never defini- 
tively “purified” of the motives and compulsions 
that have been filtered out. As little as we can do 
without the supposition of a purified discourse, we 


have equally to make do with “unpurified” dis- 
COUrSE. 

At the end of the fifth lecture, | indicated that 
the internal connection between contexts of justifi- 
cation and contexts of discovery, between validity 
and genesis, is never utterly severed. The task of 
jusification, or, in other words, the critique of 
validity claims carried out from the perspective of 
a participant, cannot ultimately be separated from 
a genetic consideration that issucs in an ideology 
critique = carried out from a third-person perspec- 
tive — of the mixing of power claims and _ validity 
XO the 
history of philosophy has been dominated by 
two opposed impulses: One relentlessly elaborates 


claims. Ever since Plato and Democritus, 


the transcendent power of abstractive reason 
and the emancipatory unconditionality of the in- 
telligible, whereas the other strives to unmask 
the imaginary purity of reason in a materialist 
fashion. 

In contrast, dialectical thought has enlisted the 
subversive power of materialism to undercut these 
false alternatives. It does not respond to the ban- 
ishment of everything empirical from the realm of 
ideas merely by scornfully reducing relationships of 
validity to the powers that triumph behind their 
back. Rather, the theory of communicative action 
regards the dialectic of knowing and not knowing as 
embedded within the dialectic of successful and 
unsuccessful mutual understanding. 

Communicative reason makes itself felt in the 
binding force of intersubjective understanding 
and reciprocal recognition. At the same time, it 
circumscribes the universe of a common form of 
life. Within this universe, the irrational cannot be 
separated from the rational in the same way as, 
according to Parmenides, ignorance could be sep- 
arated from the kind of knowledge that, as the 
absolutely affirmative, rules over the “nothing.” 
Following Jacob Bohme and Isaac Luria, Schelling 
correctly insisted that mistakes, crimes, and decep- 
tions are not simply without reason; they are forms 
of manifestation of the inversion of reason.“ The 
violation of claims to truth, correctness, and sincer- 
ity affects the whole permeated by the bond of 
reason. There is no escape and no refuge for the 
few who are in the truth and are supposed to take 
their leave of the many who stay behind in the 
*“ Greek Atomist philosopher (ca.460—ca.370 BC). 
Jacob Bohme (1575-1624), German mystic and 
philosopher; Isaac Luria (1534-72), cabalist (Jewish 
mystic). 
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darkness of their blindness, as the day takes leave of 
the night. Any violation of the structures of rational 
life together, to which all lay claim, affects everyone 
equally. This is what the young Hegel meant by the 
ethical totality that is disrupted by the deed of the 
criminal and that can only be restored by insight 
into the indivisibility of suffering due to alienation. 
The same idea motivates Klaus Heinrich in his 
confrontation of Parmenides with Jonah.**~ 

In the idea of the convenant made by Yahweh 
with the people of Israel, there is the germ of the 
dialectic of betrayal and avenging force: ‘“Keeping 
the covenant with God is the symbol of fidelity; 
breaking this covenant is the model of betrayal. To 
keep faith with God is to keep faith with life-giving 
Being itself — in oneself and others. To deny it in 
any domain of being means breaking the covenant 
with God and betraying one’s own foundation. 
... Thus, betrayal of another is simultaneously be- 
trayal of oneself; and every protest against betrayal 
is not just protest in one’s own name, but in the 
name of the other at the same time.... The idea 
that each being is potentially a ‘covenant partner’ in 
the fight against betrayal, including anyone who 
betrays himself and me, is the only counterbalance 
against the stoic resignation already formulated by 
Parmenides when he made a cut between those who 
know and the mass of the ignorant. The concept of 
‘enlightenment’ familiar to us is unthinkable with- 
out the concept of a potentially universal confeder- 
ation against betrayal.”?! Peirce and Mead**' were 
the first to raise this religious motif of a confeder- 
ation to philosophical status in the form of a con- 
sensus theory of truth and a communication theory 
of society. The theory of communicative action 
joins itself with this pragmatist tradition; like 
Hegel in his early fragment on crime and punish- 
ment, it, too, lets itself be guided by an intuition 
that can be expressed in the concepts of the Old 
Testament as follows: In the restlessness of the real 
conditions of life, there broods an ambivalence that 
is due to the dialectic of betrayal and avenging 
force.” 

In fact, we can by no means always, or even only 
often, fulfill those improbable pragmatic presup- 
positions from which we nevertheless set forth in 
day-to-day communicative practice — and, in the 
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sense of transcendental necessity, from which we 
have to set forth. For this reason, sociocultural 
forms of life stand under the structural restrictions 
of a communicative reason at once claimed and 
demied. 

The reason operating in communicative action 
not only stands under, so to speak, external, situ- 
ational constraints; its own conditions of possibility 
necessitate its branching out into the dimensions of 
historical time, social space, and body-centered 
experiences. That is to say, the rational potential 
of speech is interwoven with the resources of 
any particular given lifeworld. To the extent that 
the lifeworld fulfills the resource function, it has 
the character of an intuitive, unshakeably certain, 
and holistic knowledge, which cannot be made 
problematic at will — and in this respect it does 
not represent “knowledge”’ in any strict sense of 
the word. This amalgam of background assump- 
tions, solidarities, and skills bred through socializa- 
tion constitutes a conservative counterweight 
against the risk of dissent inherent in processes of 
reaching understanding that work through validity 
claims. 

As a resource from which interaction partici- 
pants support utterances capable of reaching con- 
sensus, the lifeworld constitutes an equivalent 
for what the philosophy of the subject had ascri- 
bed to consciousness in general as synthetic accom- 
plishments. Now, of course, the generative 
accomplishments are related not to the form but 
to the content of possible mutual understanding. 
To this extent, concrete forms of life replace tran- 
scendental consciousness in its function of creating 
unity. In culturally embodied self-understandings, 
intuitively present group solidarities, and the com- 
petences of socialized individuals that are brought 
into play as know-how, the reason expressed in 
communicative action is mediated with the trad- 
itions, social practices, and body-centered com- 
plexes of experience that coalesce into particular 
totalities. These particular forms of life, which 
only emerge in the plural, are certainly not con- 
nected with each other only through a web of family 
resemblances; they exhibit structures common 
to lifeworlds in general. But these universal struc- 
tures are only stamped on particular life forms 
through the medium of action oriented to mutual 
understanding by which they have to be repro- 
duced. This explains why the importance of these 
universal structures can increase in the course of 
historical processes of differentiation. This is also 
the key to the rationalization of the lifeworld and to 
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the successive release of the rational potential con- 


tained in communicative acuon. This historreal 


tendency can account for the normative content of 
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“Is There Still Anything to Say 
about Reality and Truth?”’ 


Hilary Putnam 


American philosopher Hilary Putnam (1926- _) 
has been a major contributor to the philosophy of 
mind, language, and knowledge in_ recent 
decades. An earlier proponent of a “functionalist” 
approach to mind and reference, Putnam later 
argued for an “internal” or “pragmatic realism,’ in- 
fluenced by Peirce and James, for which the de- 
pendence of reference on humanly constructed 
theory does not undermine a realist account 
of truth. As he explains in the following 1985 lec- 
ture, for Putnam there can be no truth about the 
world that holds independent of a conceptual 
scheme; but given any such scheme, reference 
is fixed and not merely “conventional:’ As such, 
his opposition to Richard Rorty’s postmodern- 
ism is instructive. Both reject foundationalism 
on the basis of pragmatism. For Putnam, how- 
ever, having abandoned the hope for a“God’s eye 
view” of reality, pragmatism leaves us with a 
chastened, but still realist and philosophical, 
account of truth. 


The man on the street, Eddington reminded us, 
visualizes a table as ‘solid’ — that is, as mostly solid 
matter.’ But physics has discovered that the table 
is mostly empty space: that the distance between the 
particles is immense in relation to the radius of the 
electron or the nucleus of one of the atoms of which 
the table consists. One reaction to this state of 
affairs, the reaction of Wilfrid Sellars, is to deny 
that there are tables at all as we ordinarily conceive 
them (although he chooses an ice cube rather than a 
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table as his example). The commonsense concep- 
tion of ordinary middle-sized material objects such 
as tables and ice cubes (the ‘manifest image’) is 
simply false in Sellars’s view (although not without 
at least some cognitive value — there are real objects 
that the ‘tables’ and ‘ice cubes’ of the manifest 
image ‘picture’, according to Sellars, even if these 
real objects are not the layman’s tables and ice 
cubes). I don’t agree with this view of Sellars’s, 
but I hope he will forgive me if I use it, or the 
phenomenon of its appearance on the philosophical 
scene, to highlight certain features of the 
philosophical debate about ‘realism’. 

First of all, this view illustrates the fact that 
Realism with a capital ‘R’ doesn’t always deliver 
what the innocent expect of it. If there is any appeal 
of Realism which is wholly legitimate it is the appeal 
to the commonsense feeling that of course there are 
tables and chairs, and any philosophy that tell us that 
there really aren’t — that there are really only sense 
data, or only ‘texts’, or whatever, is more than 
slightly crazy. In appealing to this commonsense 
feeling, Realism reminds me of the Seducer in the 
old-fashioned melodrama. In the melodramas of the 
1890s the Seducer always promised various things 
to the Innocent Maiden which he failed to deliver 
when the time came. In this case the Realist (the evil 
Seducer) promises common sense (the Innocent 
Maiden) that he will rescue her from her enemies 
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Reality and Truth,’ Lecture One, pp. 3-21 from The 
Many Faces of Realism. LaSalle, Ill.: Open Court 
Publishing Inc., 1987. 
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(Idealists, Kantians and Neo-Kantans, Pragma- 
tists, and the fearsome self-described “Irrealist”’ 
Nelson Goodman) who (the Realist says) want to 
deprive her of her good old ice cubes and chairs." 
Faced with this dreadful prospect, the fair Maiden 
naturally opts for the company of the commonsen- 
sical Realist. But when they have travelled together 
for a little while the ‘Scientific Realist’ breaks the 
news that what the Maiden is going to get 90 't her 
wee cubes and tables and chairs. In fact, all there 
really is ~ the Scientific Realist tells her over break- 
fast ~ is what ‘finished science’ will say there is 
whatever that may be. She is left with a promissory 
note for She Knows Not What, and the assurance 
that even if there aren't tables and chairs, still there 
are some Dinge an sich" that her ‘manifest image’ (or 
her ‘folk physics’, as some Scientific Realists put it) 
‘picture’. Some will say that the lady has been had. 

Thus, it is clear that the name ‘Realism’ can be 
claimed by or given to at least two very different 
philosophical attitudes (and, in fact, to many). The 
philosopher who claims that only scientific objects 
‘really exist’ and that much, if not all, of the com- 
monsense world is mere ‘projection’ claims to be a 
‘realist’, but so does the philosopher who insists that 
there really are chairs and ice cubes (and some of 
these ice cubes really are pink), and these two atti- 
tudes, these two images of the world, can lead to and 
have led to many different programs for philosophy. 

Husserl? traces the first line of thought, the 
line that denies that there ‘really are’ commonsense 
objects, back to Galileo, and with good reason. The 
present Western worldview depends, according to 
Husserl, on a new way of conceiving ‘external 
objects’ — the way of mathematical physics. An 
external thing is conceived of as a congeries of par- 
ticles (by atomists) or as some kind of extended 
disturbance (in the seventeenth century, a ‘vortex’, 
and later a collection of ‘fields’). Either way, the 
table in front of me (or the object that I ‘picture as’ 
a table) is described by ‘mathematical formulas’, 
as Husserl says. And this, he points out, is what 
above all came into Western thinking with the Gali- 
lean revolution: the idea of the ‘external world’ as 
something whose true description, whose descrip- 
tion ‘in itself’, consists of mathematical formulas. 

It is important to this way of thinking that certain 
familiar properties of the table — its size and shape 
and location — are ‘real’ properties, describable, for 
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example, in the language of Descartes’ analyne 
geometry. Other properties, however, the so-called 
‘secondary’ properties, of which color is a chet 
example, are not treated as real properties in the 
same sense. No ‘occurrent? (non-disposinonal) 
property of that swarm of molecules (or that space 
time region) recognized in mathematical physics can 
be said to be what we all along called its color. 

What about dispositional properties? It is often 
claimed that color is simply a function of reflec- 
tancy, that is, of the disposition of an object (or of 
the surface of an object) to selectively absorb cer- 
tain wavelengths of incident light and_ reflect 
others. But this doesn’t really do much for the 
reality of colors. Not only has recent research 
shown that this account is much too simple (be- 
cause changes of reflectancy across edges turn out 
to play an important role in determining the colors 
we see), but reflectancy itself does not have one 
uniform physical explanation. A red star and a red 
apple and a reddish glass of colored water are red 
for quite different physical reasons. In fact, there 
may well be an infinite number of different physical 
conditions which could result in the disposition to 
reflect (or emit) red light and absorb light of other 
wavelengths. A dispositional property whose under- 
lying non-dispositional ‘explanation’ is so very 
non-uniform is simply incapable of being repre- 
sented as a mathematical function of the dynamical 
variables. And these — the dynamical variables — are 
the parametefs that this way of thinking treats as 
the ‘characteristics’ of ‘external’ objects. 

Another problem? is that Aues turn out to be 
much more subjective than we thought. In fact, 
any shade on the color chart in the green part of 
the spectrum will be classed as ‘standard green’ by 
some subject — even if it lies at the extreme ‘yellow- 
green’ end or the extreme ‘blue-green’ end. 

In sum, no ‘characteristic’ recognized by this 
way of thinking — no ‘well-behaved function of 
the dynamical variables’ — corresponds to such a 
familiar property of objects as red or green. The idea 
that there is a property all red objects have in 
common — the same in all cases — and another 
property all green objects have in common — the 
same in all cases — is a kind of illusion, on the view 
we have come more and more to take for granted 
since the age of Descartes and Locke. 

However, Locke and Descartes did give us a 
sophisticated substitute for our pre-scientific 
notion of color; a substitute that has, perhaps, 
come to seem mere ‘post-scientific common sense’ 
to most people. This substitute involves the idea of 
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a sense datum (except that, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century vocabulary, sense data were re- 
ferred to as ‘ideas’ or ‘impressions’). The red 
sweater | see is not red in the way I thought it was 
(there is no ‘physical magnitude’ which is its red- 
ness), but it does have a disposition (a Power, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century idiom) to affect 
me in a certain way — to cause me to have sense data. 
And these, the sense data, do truly have a simple, 
uniform, non-dispositional sort of ‘redness’. 

This is the famous picture, the dualistic picture 
of the physical world and its primary qualities, on 
the one hand, and the mind and its sense data, on 
the other, that philosophers have been wrangling 
over since the time of Galileo, as Husserl says. And 
it is Husserl’s idea — as it was the idea of William 
James, who influenced Husser] — that this picture is 
disastrous. 

But why should we regard it as disastrous? It was 
once shocking, to be sure, but as I have already said 
it is by now widely accepted as ‘post-scientific 
common sense’. What is rea//y wrong with this 
picture? 

For one thing, so/idity is in much the same boat as 
color. If objects do not have color as they ‘naively’ 
seem to, no more do they have solidity as they 
‘naively’ seem to.” It is this that leads Sellars to 
say that such commonsense objects as ice cubes do 
not really exist at all. What is our conception of a 
typical commonsense object if not of something 
solid (or liquid) which exhibits certain colors? 
What there really are, in Sellars’s scientific meta- 
physics, are objects of mathematical physics, on the 
one hand, and ‘raw feels’, on the other. This is 
precisely the picture I have just described as ‘“‘dis- 
astrous’’; it is the picture that denies precisely the 
common man’s kind of realism, his realism about 
tables and chairs. 

The reply to me (the reply a philosopher who 
accepts the post-Galilean picture will make) is ob- 
vious: ‘You are just nostalgic for an older and 
simpler world. This picture works; our acceptance 
of it is an “‘inference to the best explanation”. We 
cannot regard it as an objection to a view that it does 
not preserve everything that laymen once falsely 
believed.’ 

If it is an inference to the best explanation, it is a 
strange one, however. How does the familiar ex- 
planation of what happens when I ‘see something 
red’ go? The light strikes the object (say, a sweater), 
and is reflected to my eye. There is an image on the 
retina (Berkeley knew about images on the retina, 
and so did Descartes, even if the wave aspect of 


light was not well understood until much later). 
There are resultant nerve impulses (Descartes 
knew there was some kind of transmission along 
the nerves, even if he was wrong about its nature — 
and it is not clear we know its nature either, since 
there is again debate about the significance of 
chemical, as opposed to electrical, transmissions 
from neuron to neuron.) There are events in the 
brain, some of which we understand thanks to the 
work of Hubel and Wiesel, David Marr, and others. 
And then — this is the mysterious part — there is 
somehow a ‘sense datum’ or a ‘raw feel’. This is an 
explanation? 

An ‘explanation’ that involves connections of a 
kind we do not understand at all (‘“‘nomological 
danglers”, Herbert Feigl called them’) and con- 
cerning which we have not even the sketch of a 
theory is an explanation through something more 
obscure than the phenomenon to be explained. As 
has been pointed out by thinkers as different from 
one another as William James, Husserl, and John 
Austin, every single part of the sense datum story is 
supposition — theory — and theory of a most pecu- 
liar kind. Yet the epistemological role ‘sense data’ 
are supposed to play by traditional philosophy re- 
quired them to be what is ‘given’, to be what we are 
absolutely sure of independently of scientific theory. 
The kind of scientific realism we have inherited 
from the seventeenth century has not lost all its 
prestige even yet, but it has saddled us with a 
disastrous picture of the world. It is high time we 
looked for a different picture. 


Intrinsic Properties: Dispositions 


I want to suggest that the problem with the 
‘Objectivist’ picture of the world (to use Husserl’s 
term for this kind of scientific realism) lies deeper 
than the postulation of ‘sense data’; sense data 
are, so to speak, the visible symptoms of a systemic 
disease, like the pock marks in the case of smallpox. 
The deep systemic root of the disease, I want 
to suggest, lies in the notion of an ‘intrinsic’ prop- 
erty, a property something has ‘in itself’, apart 
from any contribution made by language or the 
mind. 

This notion, and the correlative notion of a 
property that is merely ‘appearance’, or merely 
something we ‘project’ onto the object, has proved 
extremely robust, judging by its appeal to different 
kinds of philosophers. In spite of their deep dis- 
agreements, all the strains of philosophy that 
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accepted the seventeenth-century circle of prob- 
lems ~ subjective idealists as well as dualists and 
materialists — accepted the distinction, even if they 
disagreed over its application. A subjective idealist 
would say that there are only sense data (or minds 
and sense data, in some versions), and that ‘red’ is 
an intrinsic property of these objects, while persist- 
ence (being there even when we don’t look) 1s 
something we ‘project’; a dualist or a materialist 
would say the ‘external’ objects have persistence as 
an intrinsic property, but red is, in their case, 
something we ‘project’. But all of these philoso- 
phers fave the distinction. Even Kant, who 
expresses serious doubts about it in the first Cri- 
tique (to the point of saying that the notion of a 
“Ding an sich” may be ‘‘empty’’), makes heavy use 
of it in the second Critique. 

Putting aside the Berkeleyan view (that there 
aren’t really any external objects at all)'* as an 
aberrant form of the seventeenth-century view, 
we may say that the remaining philosophers 
all accept the account of ‘redness’ and ‘solidity’ 
that I have been describing; these are not ‘intrinsic 
properties’ of the external things we ascribe them 
to, but rather (in the case of external things) 
dispositions to affect us in certain ways — to pro- 
duce certain sense data in us, or, the materialist 
philosophers would say, to produce certain sorts 
of ‘states’ in our brains and nervous systems. The 
idea that these properties are ‘in’ the things them- 
selves, as intrinsic properties, is a spontaneous 
‘projection’. 

The Achilles’ Heel of this story is the notion of a 
disposition. To indicate the problems that arise — 
they have preoccupied many first-rate philosoph- 
ical minds, starting with Charles Peirce’s — let me 
introduce a technical term (I shall not introduce 
much terminology in this lecture, I promise!). 
A disposition that something has to do some- 
thing no matter what, 1 shall call a strict disposition. 
A disposition to do something under ‘normal 
conditions’, I shall call an ‘other things being equal’ 
disposition. Perhaps it would be wise to give 
examples. 

The disposition of bodies with non-zero rest 
mass to travel at sub-light speeds is a strict dispos- 
ition; it is physically impossible for a body with 
non-zero rest mass to travel at the speed of light. 
Of course, the notion of a ‘strict disposition’ pre- 
supposes the notion of ‘physical necessity’, as this 
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example illustrates, but this 1s a notion | am allow- 
ing the ‘scientific realist’, at least for the sake of 
argument. What of the disposition of sugar to dis- 
solve in water? 

This is not a strict disposition, since sugar which 
is placed in water which 1s already saturated with 
sugar (or even with other appropriate chemicals) 
will not dissolve. Is the disposition of sugar to 
dissolve in chemically pure water, then, a strict dis- 
position? 

This is also not a strict disposition; the first 
counterexample I shall mention comes from ther- 
modynamies. Suppose I drop a sugar cube in water 
and the sugar cube dissolves. Consider sugar which 
is in water, but in such a way that while the situ- 
ation is identical with the situation I just produced 
(the sugar is dissolved in the water) with respect to 
the position of each particle, and also with respect 
to the numerical value of the momentum of each 
particle, all the momentum vectors have the exactly 
opposite directions from the ones they now have. 
This is a famous example: what happens in the 
example is that the sugar, instead of staying dis- 
solved, simply forms a sugar cube which spontan- 
eously leaps out of the water! Since every normal 
state (every state in which sugar dissolves) can be 
paired with a state in which it ‘undissolves’, we see 
that there are infinitely many physically-possible 
conditions in which sugar ‘undissolves’ instead of 
staying in solution. Of course, these are all states in 
which entropy decreases; but that is not impossible, 
only extremely improbable! 

Shall we say, then, that sugar has a strict dispos- 
ition to dissolve unless the condition is one in which 
an entropy decrease takes place? No, because if 
sugar is put in water and there is immediately a 
flash freeze, the sugar will not dissolve if the freez- 
ing takes place fast enough. ... 

The fact is that what we can say is that under 
normal conditions sugar will dissolve if placed in 
water. And there is no reason to think that all the 
various abnormal conditions (including bizarre 
quantum mechanical states, bizarre local fluctu- 
ations in the space-time, etc.) under which sugar 
would not dissolve if placed in water could be 
summed up in a closed formula in the language of 
fundamental physics. 

This is exactly the problem we previously ob- 
served in connection with redness and solidity! 
If the ‘intrinsic’ properties of ‘external’ things are 
the ones that we can represent by formulas in 
the language of fundamental physics, by ‘suitable 
functions of the dynamical variables’, then solubility 
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is also not an ‘intrinsic’ property of any external 
thing. And, similarly, neither is any ‘other things 
being equal’ disposition. ‘The Powers, to use 
the seventeenth-century language, have to be set 
over against, and carefully distinguished from, the 
properties the things have ‘in themselves’. 


Intrinsic Properties: Intentionality 


Well, what of it? Why should we not say that 
dispositions (or at least ‘other things being equal’ 
dispositions, such as solubility) are also not ‘in the 
things themselves’ but rather something we ‘pro- 
ject’ onto those things? Philosophers who talk this 
way rarely if ever stop to say what projection itself is 
supposed to be. Where in the scheme does the 
ability of the mind to ‘project’ anything onto any- 
thing come in? 

Projection is thinking of something as having 
properties it does not have, but that we can imag- 
ine (perhaps because something else we are ac- 
quainted with really does have them), without 
being conscious that this is what we are doing. It 
is thus a species of thought — thought about some- 
thing. Does the familiar ‘Objectivist’ picture have 
anything to tell us about thought (or, as philoso- 
phers say, about ‘intentionality’, that is, about 
aboutness)? 

Descartes certainly intended that it should. 
His view was that there are two fundamental sub- 
stances — mind and matter — not one, and, corres- 
pondingly there should be two fundamental 
sciences: physics and psychology. But we have 
ceased to think of mind as a separate ‘substance’ 
at all. And a ‘fundamental science’ of psychology 
which explains the nature of thought (including 
how thoughts can be true or false, warranted 
or unwarranted, about something or not about 
something) never did come into existence, contrary 
to Descartes’ hopes. So to explain the features 
of the commonsense world, including color, solid- 
ity, causality — I include causality because the com- 
monsense notion of ‘the cause’ of something is a 
‘projection’ if dispositions are ‘projections’; it 
depends on the notion of ‘normal conditions’ in 
exactly the same way — in terms of a mental oper- 
ation called ‘projection’ is to explain just about 
every feature of the commonsense world in terms 
of thought. 


But wasn’t that what idealists were accused of 


doing? This is the paradox that I pointed out at 


the beginning of this lecture. So far as the com- 
monsense world is concerned (the world we experi- 
ence ourselves as /iving in, which is why Husserl 
called it the Lebenswelt), the effect of what is 
called ‘realism’ in philosophy is to deny objective 
reality, to make it all simply thought. It is the phil- 
osophers who in one way or another stand in the 
Neo-Kantian tradition — James, Husserl, Wittgen- 
stein — who claim that commonsense tables and 
chairs and sensations and electrons are equally 
real, and not the metaphysical realists. 

Today, some metaphysical realists would say 
that we don’t need a perfected science of psych- 
ology to account for thought and intentionality, 
because the problem is solved by some philosoph- 
ical theory; while others claim that a perfected 
‘cognitive science’ based on the ‘computer model’ 
will solve the problem for us in near or distant 
future. I obviously do not have time to examine 
these suggestions closely today, but I shall indicate 
briefly why I believe that none of them will with- 
stand close inspection. 


Why Intentionality is so Intractable 


The problem, ina nutshell, is that thought itself has 
come to be treated more and more as a ‘projection’ 
by the philosophy that traces its pedigree to the 
seventeenth century. The reason is clear: we have 
not succeeded in giving the theory that thought is 
just a primitive property of a mysterious ‘sub- 
stance’, mind, any content. As Kant pointed out 
in the first Critique, we have no theory of this 
substance or its powers and no prospect of having 
one. If unlike the Kant of the first Critique (as I read 
the Critique of Pure Reason), we insist on sticking 
to the fundamental ‘Objectivist’ assumptions, 
the only line we can then take 1s that mental phe- 
nomena must be highly derived physical phenomena in 
some way, as Diderot and Hobbes had already pro- 
posed. By the ‘fundamental Objectivist assump- 
tions’, | mean (1) the assumption that there is a 
clear distinction to be drawn between the proper- 
ties things have ‘in themselves’ and the properties 
which are ‘projected by us’ and (2) the assumption 
that the fundamental science — in the singular, since 
only physics has that status today — tells us what 
properties things have ‘in themselves’. (Even if 
we were to assume, with Wilfrid Sellars, that ‘raw 
feels’ — fundamental sensuous qualities of experi- 
ence — are not going to be reduced to physics, but 
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are in some way going to be added to fundamental 
science in some future century, it would not 
affect the situation much; Sellars does not antici 
pate that mtentionality will turn out to be someth- 
ing we have to add to physics in the same way, 
but rather supposes that a theory of the ‘use 
of words’ 1s all that is needed to account for it.) 

Modern Objectivism has simply become Materi- 
alism. And the central problem for Materialism 
is ‘explaining the emergence of mind’. But if ‘ex- 
plaining the emergence of mind’ means solving 
Brentano's problem, that 1s, saying in reductive 
terms what ‘thinking there are a lot of cats in the 
neighborhood’ is, and what ‘remembering where 
Paris 1s’ us, etc., why should we now think that’s 
possible? If reducing color or solidity or solubility 
to fundamental physics has proved impossible, 
why should this vastly more ambitious reduction 
program prove tractable? 

Starting in the late 1950s, I myself proposed a 
program in the philosophy of mind that has become 
widely known under the name ‘Functionalism’. 
The claim of my ‘Functionalism’ was that thinking 
beings are compositionally plastic — that is, that there 
is no one physical state or event (i.e., no necessary 
and sufficient condition expressible by a finite 
formula in the language of first-order fundamental 
physics) for being even a physically possible (let alone 
‘logically possible’ or ‘metaphysically possible’) oc- 
currence of a thought with a given propositional 
content, or of a feeling of anger, or of a pain, etc. 
A fortiori, propositional attitudes, emotions, feel- 
ings, are not identical with brain states, or even with 
more broadly characterized physical states. When 
L advanced this claim, I pointed out that thinking of 
a being’s mentality, affectivity, etc., as aspects of its 
organization to function allows one to recognize that 
all sorts of logically possible ‘systems’ or beings 
could be conscious, exhibit mentality and affect, 
etc., in exactly the same sense without having the 
same matter (without even consisting of ‘matter’ 
in the sense of elementary particles and electromag- 
netic fields at all). For beings of many different 
physical (and even ‘non-physical’) constitutions 
could have the same functional organization. The 
thing we want insight into is the nature of human 
(and animal) functional organization, not the nature 
of a mysterious ‘substance’, on the one hand, 
or merely additional physiological information on 
the other. 

I also proposed a theory as to what our organiza- 
tion to function is, one I have now given up — 


this was the theory that our funcuonal organization 
is that of a Turing machine.’ | have given this up 
because | believe that there are good arguments to 
show that mental states are not only Compositon- 
ally plasne but also computationally plastic. What 
I mean by this 1s that physically possible creatures 
who believe that there are a lot of cats in the 
neighborhood, or whatever, may have an mdefinite 
number of different ‘programs’. Vhe hypothesis that 
there is a necessary and sufficient condition for the 
presence of a given belief in computational (or 
computational cum physical) terms is unrealistic im 
just the way that the theory that there is a necessary 
and sufficient condition for the presence of a table 
in phenomenalistic terms is unrealistic. Such a 
condition would have to be infinitely long, and 
not constructed according to any effective rule, or 
even according to a non-effective prescription that 
we could state without using the very terms to be 
reduced. I do not believe that even all Aumans who 
have the same belief (in different cultures, or with 
different bodies of knowledge and different con- 
ceptual resources) have in common a physical cum 
computational feature which could be ‘identified 
with’ that belief. The ‘intentional level’ is simply 
not reducible to the ‘computational level’ any more 
than it is to the ‘physical level’.° 

If this is right, then the Objectivist will have to 
conclude that intentionality too must be a mere 
‘projection’. But how can any philosopher think 
this suggestion has even the semblance of making 
sense? As we saw, the verv notion of ‘projection’ 
presupposes intentionality! 

Strange to say, the idea that thought zs a mere 
projection is being defended by a number of phil- 
osophers in the United States and England, in spite 
of its absurdity. The strength of the ‘Objectivist’ 
tradition is so strong that some philosophers will 
abandon the deepest intuitions we have about our- 
selves-in-the-world, rather than ask (as Husserl 
and Wittgenstein did) whether the whole picture 
is not a mistake. Thus it is that in the closing 
decades of the twentieth century we have intelli- 
gent philosophers’ claiming that intentionality 
itself is something we project by taking a ‘stance’ 
to some parts of the world (as if ‘taking a stance’ 
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were not itself an intentional notion!), intelligent 
philosophers claiming that no one really has prop- 
ositional attitudes (beliefs and desires), that ‘belief’ 
and ‘desire’ are just notions from a false theory 
called ‘folk psychology’, and intelligent philoso- 
phers claiming there is no such property as ‘truth’ 
and no such relation as reference, that ‘is true’ is 
just a phrase we use to ‘raise the level of language’. 
One of these — Richard Rorty — a thinker of great 
depth — sees that he is committed to rejecting the 
intuitions that underly every kind of realism® (and 
not just metaphysical realism), but most of these 
thinkers write as if they were saving realism (in its 
Materialist version) by abandoning intentionality! 
It’s as if it were all right to say ‘I don’t deny that 
there is an external world; I just deny that we think 
about it! Come to think of it, this is the way 
Foucault wrote, too. The line between relativism 
a la francaise and Analytic Philosophy seems to be 
thinner than anglophone philosophers — think! 
Amusingly enough, the dust-jacket of one of the 
lattest attacks on ‘folk psychology” bears an enthu- 
siastic blurb in which a reviewer explains the im- 
portance of the book inside the dust-jacket by 
saying that most people believe that there are such 
things as beliefs! 


“The Trail of the Human Serpent is Over 
All” 


If seventeenth-century Objectivism has led twenti- 
eth-century philosophy into a blind alley, the solu- 
tion is neither to fall into extreme relativism, as 
French philosophy has been doing, nor to deny 
our commonsense realism. There are tables and 
chairs and ice cubes. There are also electrons and 
space-time regions and prime numbers and people 
who are a menace to world peace and moments of 
beauty and transcendence and many other things. 
My old-fashioned story of the Seducer and the 
Innocent Maiden was meant as a double warning, 
a warning against giving up commonsense realism 
and, simultaneously, a warning against supposing 
that the seventeenth-century talk of ‘external 
world’ and ‘sense impressions’, ‘intrinsic proper- 
ties’, and ‘projections’, etc., was in any way a Res- 
cuer of our commonsense realism. Realism with a 
capital ‘R’ is, sad to say, the foe, not the defender, of 
realism with a small ‘r’. 

If this is hard to see, it is because the task of 
overcoming the seventeenth-century world picture 


is only begun. I asked — as the title of this lecture — 
whether there is still anything to say, anything 
really new to say, about reality and truth. If ‘new’ 
means ‘absolutely unprecedented’, I suspect the 
answer is ‘no’. But if we allow that William James 
might have had something ‘new’ to say — something 
new to us, not just new to his own time — or, at least, 
might have had a program for philosophy that is, in 
part, the right program, even if it has not been 
properly worked out yet (and may never be com- 
pletely ‘worked out’); if we allow that Husserl and 
Wittgenstein and Austin may have shared some- 
thing of the same program, even if they too, in their 
different ways, failed to state it properly; then there 
is still something new, something unfinished and 
important to say about reality and truth.” And that 
is what I believe. 

The key to working out the program of preserv- 
ing commonsense realism while avoiding the ab- 
surdities and antinomies of metaphysical realism 
in all its familiar varieties (Brand X: Materialism; 
Brand Y: Subjective Idealism; Brand Z: Dual- 
eat Re LY ) is something I have called internal real- 
ism. (I should have called it pragmatic realism!) 
Internal realism is, at bottom, just the insistence 
that realism is not incompatible with conceptual 
relativity. One can be both a realist and a concep- 
tual relativist. Realism (with a small ‘r’) has already 
been introduced; as was said, it is a view that 
takes our familiar commonsense scheme, as well 
as our scientific and artistic and other schemes, 
at face value, without helping itself to the notion 
of the thing ‘in itself’. But what is conceptual 
relativity? 

Conceptual relativity sounds like ‘relativism’, 
but has none of the ‘there is no truth to be 
found... “‘true’’ is just a name for what a bunch 
of people can agree on’ implications of ‘relativism’. 
A simple example will illustrate what I mean. Con- 
sider ‘a world with three individuals’ (Carnap often 
used examples like this when we were doing induct- 
ive logic together in the early nineteen-fifties), x1, 
x2, x3. How many odyects are there in this world? 

Well, I said “‘consider a world with just three 
individuals”, didn’t I? So mustn't there be three 
objects? Can there be non-abstract entities which 
are not ‘individuals’? 

One possible answer is ‘no’. We can identify 
‘individual’, ‘object’, ‘particular’, etc., and find no 
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absurdity in a world with just three objects which 
are independent, unrelated ‘logical atoms’. But 
there are perfectly good logical doctrines which 
lead to different results. 

Suppose, for example, that like some Polish logi- 
cians, | believe that for every two particulars there is 
an object which is their sum. (This is the basic 
assumption of ‘mereology’, the calculus of parts 
and wholes invented by Lezniewski.)™" If I ignore, 
for the moment, the so-called ‘null object’, then 
I will find that the world of ‘three individuals’ (as 
Carnap might have had it, at least when he was doing 
inductive logic) actually contains seven objects: 


World 1 World 2 


Sly KZ, Hd. £1) +02, 
xl+ x3, x24 x3, 
xl + x2 + x3 


xi,.x2, x3 


(‘Same’ world a la 
Polish logician) 


(A world a la Carnap) 


Some Polish logicians would also say that there is 
a ‘null object’ which they count as a part of every 
object. If we accepted this suggestion, and added 
this individual (call it O), then we would say that 
Carnap’s world contains ezght objects. 

Now, the classic metaphysical realist way of deal- 
ing with such problems is well-known. It is to say 
that there is a single world (think of this as a piece of 
dough) which we can slice into pieces in different 
ways. But this ‘cookie cutter’ metaphor founders on 
the question, ‘What are the “parts” of this dough?’ 
If the answer is that O, x1, x2, x3, xl + x2,x1 4x3, 
x2 + x3, xl + x2 +4 x3 are all the different ‘pieces’, 
then we have not a neutral description, but rather a 
partisan description — just the description of the 
Warsaw logician! And it is no accident that meta- 
physical realism cannot really recognize the phe- 
nomenon of conceptual relativity — for that 
phenomenon turns on the fact that the logical primi- 
tives themselves, and in particular the notions of object 
and existence, have a multitude of different uses rather 
than one absolute ‘meaning’. 

An example which is historically important, if 
more complex than the one just given, is the ancient 
dispute about the ontological status of the Euclid- 
ean plane. Imagine a Euclidean plane. Think of the 
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pomts in the plane. Are these parts of the plane, as 
Leibniz thought? Or are they ‘mere limits’, as Kant 
said? 

If you say, in this case, that these are ‘two ways of 
sheing the same dough’, then you must admit that 
what is a part of Space, in one version of the facts, is 
an abstract entity (say, a set of convergent spheres 
although there is not, of course, a unique way of 
construing points as limits) in the other version. 
But then you will have conceded that which entities 
are ‘abstract entities’ and which are ‘concrete ob- 
jects’, at least, is version-relative. Metaphysical rea- 
lists to this day continue to argue about whether 
points (space-time points, nowadays, rather than 
points in the plane or in three-dimensional space) 
are individuals or properties, particulars or mere 
limits, etc. My view is that God himself, if he 
consented to answer the question, ‘Do points really 
exist or are they mere limits?’, would say ‘I don’t 
know’; not because His omniscience is limited, but 
because there is a limit to how far questions make 
sense. 

One last point before I leave these examples: 
given a version, the question, ‘How many objects 
are there?’ has an answer, namely ‘three’ in the case 
of the first version (‘Carnap’s World’) and ‘seven’ 
(or ‘eight’) in the case of the second version (“The 
Polish Logician’s World’). Once we make clear how 
we are using ‘object’ (or ‘exist’), the question ‘How 
many objects exist?’ has an answer that is not at alla 
matter of ‘convention’. That is why I say that this 
sort of example does not support radical cultural 
relativism. Our concepts may be culturally relative, 
but it does not follow that the truth or falsity of 
everything we say using those concepts is simply 
‘decided’ by the culture. But the idea that there is 
an Archimedean point, or a use of ‘exist’ inherent in 
the world itself, from which the question ‘How 
many objects rea/ly exist?? makes sense, is an 
illusion. 

If this is right, then it may be possible to see 
how it can be that what is in one sense the 
‘same’ world (the two versions are deeply related) 
can be described as consisting of ‘tables and 
chairs’ (and these described as colored, possessing 
dispositional properties, etc.) in one version and 
as consisting of space-time regions, particles 
and fields, etc., in other versions. To require 
that all of these must be reducible to a single ver- 
sion is to make the mistake of supposing that 
‘Which are the real objects?’ is a question 
that makes sense independently of our choice of con- 
cepts. 
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What | am saying is frankly programmatic. Let 
me close by briefly indicating where the program 
leads, and what I hope from it. 

Many thinkers have argued that the traditional 
dichotomy between the world ‘in itself’ and the 
concepts we use to think and talk about it must be 
given up. To mention only the most recent 
examples, Davidson has argued that the distinction 
between ‘scheme’ and ‘content’ cannot be drawn; 
Goodman has aruged that the distinction between 
‘world’ and ‘versions’ is untenable; and Quine has 
defended ‘ontological relativity’. Like the great 
pragmatists, these thinkers have urged us to reject 
the spectator point of view in metaphysics and 
epistemology. Quine has urged us to accept the 
existence of abstract entities on the ground that 
these are indispensible in mathematics,'” and of 
microparticles and space-time points on the 
ground that these are indispensible in physics; 
and what better justification is there for accepting 
an ontology than its indispensibility in our scien- 
tific practice? he asks. Goodman has urged us to 
take seriously the metaphors that artists use to 
restructure our worlds, on the ground that these 
are an indispensible way of understanding our ex- 
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